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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

CIVIL  WORKS 

108  ARMY  PENTAGON 

WASHINGTON  DC  20310-0108 


OiJUN  1999 


Honorable  J.  Dennis  Hastert 
Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

In  partial  response  to  Section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1941,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  recommends  authorization  of  a  flood  damage 
reduction  and  recreation  project  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  Santa  Clara 
County,  California.  The  proposal  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  August  19,  1998,  which  includes  other  pertinent  reports  and 
documents.  Cost  sharing  for  the  recommended  plan  w/ould  be  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  that  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  would  pay  100  percent  of  the  flood  control  costs  above  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  national  economic  development  (NED)  plan.  The 
views  of  the  State  of  California,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  are  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  report. 

The  recommended  plan  provides  flood  protection  and  recreation 
along  about  5.5  miles  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
California.  The  project  extends  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bridge, 
located  just  south  of  1-280,  upstream  to  the  Blossom  Hill  Road  bridge.  The 
plan  also  includes  work  along  Canoas  and  Ross  Creeks.  The  recommended 
plan  is  the  locally  preferred  plan  and  identified  as  the  "Bypass  Channel 
Plan."  The  recommended  plan  would  provide  flood  protection  against  a 
flood  event  that  has  an  expected  annual  exceedance  probability  of  about  1 
percent,  or  a  1 00-year  flood  along  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Ross  Creek,  by 
combining  channel  widening,  bypass  channels,  flood  walls,  and  five  bridge 
replacements.  Work  along  Canoas  Creek  is  to  alleviate  backwater  effects 
from  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  recommended  plan  also  includes  a 
recreation  trail  along  maintenance  roads,  and  two  picnic  areas,  all  on  project 
lands.  The  recommended  plan  is  not  the  NED  plan. 


The  NED  plan  would  provide  flood  protection  against  a  flood  event 
that  has  an  expected  annual  exceedance  probability  of  about  2  percent,  or  a 
50-year  flood,  by  combining  channel  widening,  flood  walls,  and  four  bridge 
replacements.  The  NED  plan  would  not  include  any  bypass  channels  or 
recreation  features.  Based  on  October  1998  price  levels,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimates  that  the  total  first  cost  of  the  NED  plan  is  about 
$84,254,000,  with  all  project  costs  allocated  to  flood  damage  reduction.  Of 
this  amount,  about  $42,127,000,  would  be  a  Federal  cost,  and  about 
$42,127,000  would  be  a  non-Federal  cost. 

The  non-Federal  sponsor  prefers  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  because  it 
provides  protection  against  a  100-year  flood.  Given  the  highly  urbanized 
area  and  historically  increasing  real  estate  costs,  the  sponsor  believes  that 
providing  the  higher  level  of  flood  protection  is  cost-effective.  The  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  would  also  provide  a  level  of  protection  consistent  with  other 
flood  control  projects  in  the  area  and  is  consistent  with  the  local  downtown 
redevelopment  plan.  However,  in  accordance  with  Corps  policy,  unless  an 
exception  is  granted  to  deviate  from  the  Federal  requirement  to  recommend 
the  NED  plan,  the  non-Federal  sponsor  is  responsible  for  all  costs  greater 
than  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  NED  plan.  In  January  1998,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  response  to  a  Corps  of  Engineers  request  for  a 
deviation  from  this  policy,  found  that  while  the  goal  of  achieving  a  100-year 
level  of  flood  protection  was  desirable,  the  substantial  increase  in  project 
costs  above  the  cost  of  the  NED  plan  provided  only  marginal  incremental 
benefits  and  that  Corps  of  Engineer  participation  in  the  additional  cost  of  the 
locally  preferred  plan  was  not  justified.  The  Secretary  also  found  that  there 
were  less  costly  measures  that  could  be  undertaken  to  reduce  the  damages 
that  could  occur  with  the  NED  plan.  Residual  flooding  would  be  shallow  in 
depth  and  with  slow  velocities.  In  addition,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  only 
removes  an  additional  206  structures  with  first  floor  flooding  from  the  100- 
year  flood  plain.  The  NED  plan  removes  about  2,100  structures  from  the 
100-year  flood  plain  that  would  have  first  floor  flooding  from  that  event,  and 
protects  the  area  from  the  flood  of  record  for  a  70-year  period. 

At  October  1998  price  levels,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates 
that  the  total  first  cost  of  the  recommended  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  about 
$137,600,000.  The  first  cost  includes  about  $135,324,000  for  flood  damage 
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reduction  and  about  $2,276,000  recreation.  Following  the  cost  sharing 
provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  (WRDA)  of  1986,  as 
amended  by  Section  202(a)  of  WRDA  1996,  and  in  accordance  with  Corps 
policy  regarding  the  cost  sharing  for  locally  preferred  plans,  the  Federal 
share  of  total  project  costs  is  about  $44,000,000,  and  the  non-Federal  share 
is  about  $93,600,000.  Corps  of  Engineers  costs  are  limited  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  NED  plan,  plus  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
recreation  features.    In  addition,  non-Federal  interest  would  develop  and 
adopt  a  comprehensive  flood  plain  management  plan  for  the  project  area.  In 
a  letter  dated  May  29,  1998,  the  sponsor,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water 
District,  has  stated  their  willingness  and  capability  to  cost  share  in  this 
manner. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  the  report,  and  with  the  cost  sharing 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  the  Congress.  A  copy  of  its 
letter  is  enclosed  in  the  report. 


Joseph  W.  Westphal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Civil  Works) 


Enclosure 
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COMMENTS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 

BUDGET 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND   BUDGET 

WASHINGTON.    DC     205O3 


March  31, 1999 


The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Westphal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works 
Pentagon  -  Room  2E570 
Washington,  DC  20310-0108 

Dear  Dr.  Westphal: 

As  required  by  Executive  Order  12322,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
completed  its  review  of  your  recommendation  of  November  9,  1998,  for  the  flood  damage 
reduction  project  for  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  California. 

Your  recommendation  for  this  project  is  consistent  with  the  policies  and  program  of  the 
President.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  does  not  object  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  Congress. 


Sincerely, 


4^(CQ^ 


Kathleen  Peroff 
Deputy  Associate  Director 
Energy  and  Science  Division 
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COMMENTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


PETE  WILSON 

GOVERNOR 


:AULF  MINER 
31BECT0B 


^tate  of  Califoniia 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH 

1400  TENTH  STREET 
SACRAMENTO  95814 

June  i  6,  1 998 


Linda  Augustine 
Us  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
■^TOlTelegraph  Road 
Ann:  CECWAR 
Alexandria.  VA  22315 

Siihjeut  :  (Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study;  SCH  f^:  97094001) 


Dear  1  inda  Au:nistine: 

The  State  Cloarir.ghouse  submitted  the  above  named  environrncn'ai  document  to  '^elected 
Slate  agencies  lor  review,  llie  review  period  is  closed  aiid  none  oi"  the  state  agencies  have 
comments.  This  letter  acknowledges  that  you  have  complied  with  the  State 
Clearinghouse  re\iew  requirements  for  draft  environiiiental  documents,  pursuant  to  the 
O.lifornia  Enxironmentai  Quality  Act. 

Please  call  at  (916)  445-0613  if  you  liave  any  questions  regarding  th.e  environmental 
review  process.   Wlien  contacting  the  Clearinghouse  in  this  matter,  please  use  the  eight- 
digit  State  Cleann.g.housc  iuimber  so  that  wi  may  respond  prom(nly. 


yd(di4^^./2/^ 


'^^ 


ANrU.RO  A.  Ri\'ASPL.A  l.\ 
Chief.  State  CleaimLihouse 
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COMMENTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


United  States  Department  of  the  Inturior 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Washington,  DC.  20240 


ER  98/210 


MAY  8     1998 


Mr.  David  B.  Sanford,  Jr. 
Chief,  Policy  Division 
Directorate  of  Civil  Works 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
ATTN:CECW-AR   (SA) 
7701  Telegraph  Road 
Alexandria,  VA  22315-3861 

Dear  Mr.  Sanford: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  has  reviewed  the  Chief  of  Engmeers  Proposed 
Report  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

We  have  no  comment  and  do  not  object  to  the  proposed  project.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  review  these  materials. 

Sincerely, 


/y\Villie  R.  Taylor.  Director 
Office  of  Environmental 
Policy  and  Compliance 


COMMENTS  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

AGENCY 


y 


UNITED  STATES  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
REGION  IX 

75  Hawthorne  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105-3901 


June  25.  199S 

David  B.  Sanford.  Jr..  Chief  '  -  .r- 

ATTN:  CECW-AR.  IP  .   ''' 

Policy  Division,  Directorate  of  Civil  Works  ■'    ■ 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
7701  Telegraph  Road 
Alexandna,  Virginia  22315 

Dear  Mr.  Sanford: 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  reviewed  the  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement/Report  (FEIS/R)  for  the  UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVER  FEASIBILITY  STUDY. 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA.  Our  comments  are  provided  pursuant  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA).  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  .Act.  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality's  NEPA  Implementing  Regulations  (4()CFR  1500-1508).  We 
previously  provided  comments  on  the  Draft  EIS/EIR  (DEIS/R)  on  November  3.  1997  and  rated 
that  document  as  Category  EC-2  (Environmental  Concerns  -  Insufficient  Infonnation).  The 
Response  to  Comments  were  generally  responsive  to  the  concerns  raised  in  our  November  3. 
1997  letter.  However,  we  offer  the  two  comments  below:    . 

1)  In  Febaiary  1997.  the  Corps  issued  a  DEIS  regarding  the  proposed  issuance  of  a  Clean  Water 
Act  Section  404  perniit  to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District.  Later  that  year  the  Corps 
released  a  DEIS  and  feasibility  study  for  the  proposed  project.  In  our  comment  letter  on  the 
DEIS/feasibility  study,  we  recommended  that  the  Coips  prepare  a  single,  consolidated  FEIS  to 
address  both  actions  (404  pemiit  and  Federal  civil  works).  In  the  Corps'  response  to  comments, 
this  was  rejected  because  "the  two  studies  are  responsne  to  different  goals  and  policies..."  and 
because  "'it  would  be  ver>'  difficult  to  integrate  these  two  studies  into  one  document." 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  question  of  whether  the  United  States  should  fund  part  of  a  flood 
control  project  on  the  Upper  Guadalupe  as  proposed  by  the  SCVWD.  and  u  hether  the  Corps 
should  issue  a  Section  404  permit  to  the  SCVWD  for  a  flood  control  project  on  the  Upper 
Guadalupe,  should  be  addressed  in  a  single  consolidated  NEPA  document.  We  refer  you  to  that 
section  of  the  CEQ's  NEPA  Implementing  T^^gulations  dealing  with  the  "scope"  of  EIS's  (see 
40  CFR  1508.25).  which  addresses  the  que.stion  oi  connected  actions  (those  which  are  closely 
related  and  thus  should  be  discussed  in  the  same  EIS).  including  the  issue  of  whether  the  action 
"cannot  or  will  not  proceed  unless  other  actions  are  taken  previously  or  simultaneously."  Based 
upon  our  review  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  documentation,  it  would  seem  that  the  project  cannot 
proceed  unless  the  SCVWD  obtains  a  Section  404  permit  and  the  project  receives  Federal 


funding.  We  also  note  that  the  Response  to  Comments  (specifically  Response  N-2.  p.  M-35) 
refers  to  the  "SCVWDs  EIR.'"  In  fact,  this  jomt  document  was  a  Corps'  EIS  as  well,  which  had 
been  filed  with  EPAs  Washington.  DC.  office.  We  recommend  that  the  Corps'  Record  of 
Decision  for  the  proposed  project  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  final  report  to  the  Congress 
address  the  applicability  of  40  CFR  1 508.25  to  the  Corps'  NEPA  documentation  for  the  proposed 
project. 

2)  Response  N-16  (pp.  M-36  and  M-37)  states  that  only  emissions  of  volatile  organic  compounds 
(VOC)  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  Corps'  ozone  conformity  analysis,  and  that  emissions  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  (NO.x)  need  not  be  addressed.  We  disagree,  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  exemption  mentioned  on  page  M-36  no  longer  exists.  Construction- related  NOx  emissions 
must  be  addressed  in  Federal  agency  general  confotnity  applicability  analyses  and  in  any 
required  general  conformity  determination  for  projects  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  For 
example,  most  recendy,  the  Corps"  San  Francisco  District  undertook  a  NOx  conformity  analysis 
associated  with  construction-related  emissions  associated  with  the  Port  of  Oakland's  proposed  - 
50  foot  dredging  and  dredged  material  disposal  project.  Altiiough  the  FEIS/R  indicates  that  NOx 
emissions  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  project  are  significantly  below  the  100  tons  per  year  de 
minimus  threshold,  the  conformity  analysis  should  have  addressed  NOx  emissions  rather  than 
considenng  the  project  to  be  exempt.  We  recommend  that  this  be  acknowledged  in  the  Record 
of  Decision  and  the  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  proposed  project. 

We  appreciate  the, opportunity  to  comment.  Please  send  a  copy  of  the  Record  of  Decision  to  me 
(mailcode:  CMD-2)  at  the  letterhead  address  when  it  is  signed.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please 
call  me  or  David  Tomsovic  of  my  staff  at  415-744-1575. 


Sincerely 
I 


David  Farrel.  Chief 
Federal  Activities  Office 


cc:  William  DeJager.  Environmental  Planning  Section.  San  Francisco  District. 

Corps  of  Engineers.  333  Market  Street.  7th  floor,  San  Francisco,  California  94105 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT,  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

333  MARKET  ST. 

SAN  FRANaSCO,  CALIFORNIA  941 05-21 S7 

June  30,  1998 


Planning  Branch 


Mr.  David  Fairel 

Chief,  Federal  Activities  Office 

United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Region  IX 

75  Ha-;vthome  Street  ^.^ 

San  Francisco,  California  941 05-3901  ^ 

Dear  Mr.  Parrel; 

Tnis  letter  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  June  25,  1998,  which  commented  on  the  final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement/Report  (FEIS/R)  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility 
Study.  In  your  letter,  you  reiterated  the  previous  comment  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  that  one  combined  FEIS  should  have  been  prepared  for  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Water  District  (SCVWTD)  Section  404  permit  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Feasibility  Study, 
rather  than  one  document  for  each  decision.  Your  position  is  based  in  part  upon  your  judgement 
that  the  two  actions  are  ''connected  acnonx'  (-10  CFR  1508.25),  in  that  both  the  Section  404 
permit  and  Federal  funding  are  essential  for  the  project  to  proceed. 

Actually,  the  SCVWD  is  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  project  in  the  event  that  no  Federal 
funds  are  made  available  for  this  project.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  SCVWT)  has  prepared  an 
independent  EIS/R.  In  addition,  the  locally-proposed  project  erxompasses  a  larger  geographic 
area  and  major  additional  project  elements  compared  to  the  Corps-proposed  project.  These 
additzonal  project  elements  are  intended  to  be  constructed  without  federal  funding. 

Similarly,  the  Corps-funded  project  does  not  require  a  Section  40^^  permit,  which  is  why 
we  included  a  Section  404  eqmvalency  analysis  m  our  document.  The  Corps-proposed  project  is 
dependent  upon  only  one  element  of  thj^  locally-proposed  project,  construction  of  reach  6,  which 
is  the  only  dependency  between  the  two  actions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  SCW^T)  is  not  yet  ready  to  finalize  their  plans  and 
complete  the  FEIS/R  for  the  Section  404  permit.    We  could  not  delay  completion  of  the  Corps 
feasibility  study  and  FEIS/R  without  jeopardizing  Congressional  authorization  eligibility  througn 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1998. 

The  Record  of  Decision  will  address  the  relevance  of  ^0  CFR  1508.25  to  these  two    - 
NEPA  documents  to  further  clarify  the  reasons  for  preparation  of  separate  documents. 


XV 


You  also  questioned  our  terminology  in  our  response  to  comments  (Response  N-2,  page 
M-35)  which  referred  to  the  Section  404  EIS/R  as  the  "SCVWD's  EIS/R",  when  in  fact  it  is 
legally  a  Corps  of  Engineers  document  We  have  been  referring  informally  to  the  Section  404 
EIS/R  as  the  SCV"*VD's  document  because  they  had  prepared  it,  but  we  agree  that  your 
suggested  terminology  is  more  appropriate. 

Your  letter  also  noted  that  NOx  emissions  are  no  longer  exempted  from  inclusion  in 
conformity  aiulyses  for  ozone  within  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District,  as  had 
been  stated  in  the  air  quality  conformity  determination  for  this  project.  As  you  indicated,  these 
emissions  would  nonetheless  be  below  the  de  minimus  threshold  for  this  pollutant  This  change 
in  status  for  this  pollutant  will  be  noted  in  the  Record  of  Decision  as  you  have  suggested.    There 
would  be  no  substantive  effect  from  this  correction. 

Sincerely, 


Peter  E.  LaCivita 

Chief,  Environmental  Plannins  Section 
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UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.     20314-1000 


CECW-PE  (10-l-7a)  iSAUiVIB 

SUBJECT:  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 


1.  I  submit  for  transmission  to  Congress  my  report  on  the  study  of  flood  damage  reduction 
improvements  on  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  Santa  Clara  County,  California    It  is 
accompanied  by  the  reports  of  the  district  and  division  engineers    These  reports  have  been 
prepared  in  partial  response  to  the  authority  given  in  Section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1941     Section  4  directed  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  conduct  investigations  for  flood  control 
improvements  in  drainage  areas  of  the  United  States  and  its  territorial  possessions    Guadalupe 
River  and  tributaries  is  one  of  four  localities  specifically  named  in  section  4.  Preconstruction 
engineering  and  design  activities  for  this  proposed  project  will  be  continued  under  this 
authority 

2.  The  reporting  officers  recommend  authorization  of  a  plan  for  flood  damage  reduction  and 
recreation  on  the  Upper  Guadalupe  Rjver   The  recommended  plan  is  the  locally  preferred  plan 
and  identified  as  the  "Bypass  Channel  Plan  "  The  recommended  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would 
provide  flood  protection  against  a  flood  event  that  has  an  expected  annual  exceedance 
probability  of  about  1  percent  by  combining  channel  widening,  bypass  channels,  flood  walls, 
and  five  bridge  replacements    The  channel  bank  would  be  widened  at  intermittent  locations 
along  nearly  two  miles  of  the  river    Three  bypass  channels,  would  provide  additional  capacity 
along  15  miles  of  the  river    Flood  walls  varying  in  height  between  two  and  four  feet  would  be 
built  at  various  locations  along  the  river    The  total  length  of  the  floodwalls  would  be 
approximately  two-thirds  of  a  mile    The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  also  increase  the 
capacities  of  the  downstream  portions  of  two  major  tributaries,  Ross  Creek  and  Canoas  Creek. 
The  recommended  plan  also  includes  a  recreation  trail  on  the  maintenance  roads  which  are 
required  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  flood  control  features    Mitigation  for  project 
construction  would  be  achieved  on  project  lands  and  included  planting  of  22  4  acres  of  riparian 
forest,  3.6  acres  of  urban  forest,  and  15  acres  of  wetland  habitat    The  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
includes  betterments  associated  with  one  of  the  bridge  replacements    The  recommended 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  not  the  National  Economic  Development  (NED)  plan 

3    The  total  first  cost  of  the  recommended  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  including  flood  control  and 
recreation,  is  estimated  at  $132,835,000  at  October  1997  price  levels,  of  which  $130,618,000, 
is  for  the  flood  damage  reduction  features  and  $2,217,000  is  for  the  recreation  improvements 


Total  average  annual  costs,  based  on  a  Federal  interest  rate  of  7.125  percent  and  a  50-year 
period  of  analysis,  are  estimated  at  $1 1,455,000  for  the  flood  damage  reduction  features  and 
$147,000  for  the  recreation  improvements.  These  amounts  include  non-Federal  annual 
operation,  maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  replacement  costs.  In  addition  to  the  total 
first  cost,  bettennent  features  are  estimated  at  $2,685,000.  Total  average  aimual  flood  damage 
reduction  benefits  are  estimated  at  $23,577,000,  yielding  net  benefits  of  $12,122,000,  and  a 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  2.1  to  1.  The  average  annual  recreation  benefits  are  estimated  at 
$3,018,000.  The  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  for  the  recreation  improvements  is  18  to  1. 

4.  The  NED  plan  identified  by  the  reporting  officers  would  provide  flood  protection  against  a 
flood  event  that  has  an  expected  annual  exceedance  probability  of  about  2  percent  by 
combining  channel  widening,  flood  walls,  and  four  bndge  replacements.  The  channel  bank 
would  be  widened  at  intermittent  locations  along  nearly  two  miles  of  the  river.  Floodwalls 
varying  in  height  between  two  and  four  feet  would  be  built  at  various  locations  along  the 
river.  The  total  length  of  the  floodwalls  would  be  approximately  one-third  of  a  mile.  Unlike 
the  recommended  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  the  NED  Plan  would  not  include  any  bypass  channels 
or  the  recreation  trail.  The  NED  Plan  would  also  increase  the  capacities  of  the  downstream 
portions  of  two  major  tributanes,  Ross  Creek  and  Canoas  Creek.  Based  on  October  1997 
price  levels,  the  estiniated  first  cost  of  the  NED  plan  is  $83,520,000,  all  allocated  to  flood 
control,  of  which  $41,760,000  would  be  Federal  and  $41,760,000  would  be  non-Federal. 
Average  annual  benefits  and  costs  for  the  NED  plan,  based  on  the  current  Federal  discount 
rate  of  7.125  percent  and  a  50-year  penod  of  analysis,  are  $19,984,000  and  $7,344,000, 
respectively,  yielding  net  benefits  of  $12,640,000,  and  a  benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  2.7  to  1.  The 
average  annual  cost  includes  local  non-Federal  annual  operation,  maintenance,  repair, 
rehabilitation,  and  replacement  costs. 

5.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  includes  recreation  features,  while  the  NED  Plan  does  not.  The 
recreation  features  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  are  estimated  to  cost  $2,218,000.  This  cost 
would  be  equally  shared  by  both  partners,  and  would  raise  the  Federal  contribution  from 
$41,760,000  to  $42,869,000.  The  non-Federal  sponsor  would  also  be  responsible  for  an 
additional  payment  of  $2,685,000  for  betterments  associated  with  project  construction.  In  a 
letter  dated  1 3  May  1 998,  the  sponsor  indicated  their  preference  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan, 
because  it  provides  flood  protection  against  a  flood  flow  that  has  an  estimated  1  percent 
chance  of  occumng  in  any  year.  In  addition,  given  the  highly  urbanized  area  and  histoncally 
increasing  real  estate  costs,  the  sponsor  believes  it  is  cost  effective  in  the  long  run  to  provide  a 
higher  level  of  protection  at  this  time.  Further,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  also  provide  a 
level  of  protection  consistent  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  project 
under  construction  one  mile  downstream  from  the  proposed  project  site.  The  sponsor  also 
stated  their  willingness  to  cost  share  on  the  basis  of  the  NED  Plan.  Under  existing  policy,  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  recommended  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  would  be  limited  to  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  NED  Plan.  Based  on  limiting  the  Federal  share  of  the 


recommended  Bypass  Channel  Plan  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  NED  Plan,  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor  would  be  responsible  for  all  incremental  cost  in  excess  of  the  NED  Plan. 
Therefore,  based  on  October  1997  price  levels,  the  total  estimated  first  cost  of  the 
recommended  Bypass  Channel  Plan  excluding  the  $2,685,000  in  betterments,  is  estimated  at 
$132,835,000,  of  which  $42,869,000  would  be  Federal  and  $89,967,000  would  be  non- 
Federal.  The  incremental  cost  mcrease  of  the  flood  control  features  for  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  is  estimated  at  $47,098,000. 

6.  Washington  level  review  indicates  that  the  proposed  locally  preferred  plan  is  technically 
soimd,  economically  justified,  and  environmentally  and  socially  acceptable.  The  proposed 
project  complies  with  applicable  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  planning  procedures  and 
regulations.  Also,  the  views  of  interested  parties,  including  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
have  been  considered. 

7.  I  concur  in  the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the  reporting  ofBcers. 
Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  locally  preferred  plan  (Bypass  Channel  Plan)  for  flood 
damage  reduction  and  recreation  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  Santa  Clara  County, 
California,  be  authorized  subject  to  cost  sharing  as  required  by  Public  Law  99-662,  as 
amended  by  Section  202  of  Public  Law  104-303.  My  recommendations  are  subject  to  the 
non-Federal  sponsor,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District,  agreeing  to  comply  with 
applicable  Federal  laws  and  policies,  including  the  following  requirements: 

a.  Provide  a  minimum  of  35  percent,  but  not  to  exceed  50  percent,  of  total  project 
costs  allocated  to  the  NED  plan  for  flood  control,  100  percent  of  flood  control  costs  of  the 
locally  preferred  plan  which  exceed  those  necessary  to  complete  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  NED  plan,  and  50  percent  of  total  project  costs  allocated  to  recreation,  as  further 
specified  below: 

(1)  Enter  into  an  agreement  which  provides,  prior  to  construction,  25  percent 
of  design  costs; 

(2)  Provide,  during  construction,  any  additional  funds  needed  to  cover  the 
non-Federal  share  of  design  costs; 

(3)  Provide,  during  construction,  a  cash  contribution  equal  to  5  percent  of  total 
costs  allocated  to  the  NED  plan  for  structural  flood  control ; 

(4)  Provide  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  including  suitable  borrow 
and  dredged  or  excavated  material  disposal  areas,  and  perform  or  assure  the  performance  of 
all  relocations  determined  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  be  necessary  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project; 


(5)  Provide  or  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  the  cost  of  providing  ail 
retaining  dikes,  waste  weirs,  bulkheads,  and  embankments,  including  all  monitoring  features 
and  stilling  basins,  that  may  be  required  at  any  dredged  or  excavated  material  disposal  areas 
required  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project; 

(6)  Provide,  during  construction,  any  additional  costs  as  necessary  to  make  its 
total  contribution  equal  to  a  minimum  of  35  percent  of  total  project  costs  allocated  to  the  NED 
plan  for  flood  control,  100  percent  of  flood  control  costs  which  exceed  those  necessary  to 
construct  the  NED  plan,  and  50  percent  of  total  project  costs  allocated  to  recreation. 

b.  For  so  long  as  the  project  remains  authorized,  operate,  maintain,  repair,  replace, 
and  rehabilitate  the  completed  project  or  functional  portion  of  the  project,  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws  and  any  specific 
directions  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government; 

c.  Grant  the  Federal  Government  a  right  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times  and  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  upon  land  that  the  non-Federal  sponsor  owns  or  controls  for  access  to  the 
project  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and,  if  necessary  after  failure  to  perform  by  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor,  for  the  purpose  of  completing,  operating,  maintaining,  repairing,  replacing, 
or  rehabilitating  the  project; 

d.  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from  all  damages  arising  from  the 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  replacement,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  project  and 
any  project-related  betterments,  except  for  damages  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the 
United  States  or  its  contractors; 

e.  Keep,  and  maintain  books,  records,  documents,  and  other  evidence  pertaining  to 
costs  and  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  the  project  in  accordance  with  the  standards  for 
financial  management  systems  set  forth  in  the  Uniform  Administrative  Requirements  for 
Grants  and  Cooperative  Agreements  to  State  and  Local  Governments  at  32  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (CFR),  Section  33.20; 

f  Perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  any  investigations  for  hazardous  substances  as 
are  determined  necessary  to  identify  the  existence  and  extent  of  any  hazardous  substances 
regulated  under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  (CERCLA),  42  U.S.C.  9601-9675,  that  may  exist  in,  on,  or  under  lands,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  that  the  Federal  Government  determines  to  be  required  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  repair,  replacement,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  project.  However,  for  lands  that 
the  Federal  Government  determines  to  be  subject  to  the  navigation  servitude,  only  the  Federal 
Government  shall  perform  such  investigations  unless  the  Federal  Government  provides  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  with  pnor  specific  written  direction,  in  which  case  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  shall  perform  such  investigations  in  accordance  with  such  written  direction; 


g.  Assume  complete  financial  responsibility,  as  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  non-Federal  sponsor,  for  all  necessary  cleanup  and  response  costs  of  any  CERCLA 
regulated  materials  located  in,  on,  or  under  lands,  easements,  or  rights-of-way  that  the  Federal 
Government  determines  to  be  required  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  replacement,  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  project; 

h.  As  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  non-Federal  sponsor,  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  shall  be  considered  the  operator  of  the  project  for  the  purpose  of  CERCLA  liability. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  operate,  maintain,  repair,  replace,  and  rehabilitate  the 
project  in  a  manner  that  will  not  cause  liability  to  arise  under  CERCLA; 

i.  Comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-646,  as  amended  by  Title  FV 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law 
100-17),  and  the  Uniform  Regulations  contained  in  49  CFR,  Part  24,  in  acquiring  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  required  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  replacement, 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  project,  including  those  necessary  for  relocations,  borrow  materials, 
and  dredged  or  excavated  material  disposal,  and  inform  all  affected  persons  of  applicable 
benefits,  policies,  and  procedures  in  connection  with  said  act; 

j.  Comply  with  all  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  Section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352  (42  U.S.C. 
2000d),  and  Department  of  Defense  Directive  5500.1 1  issued  pursuant  thereto,  as  well  as 
Army  Regulation  600-7,  entitled  "Nondiscrimination  on  the  Basis  of  Handicap  in  Programs 
and  Activities  Assisted  or  Conducted  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,"  and  Section  402  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  701b-12),  requiring  non- 
Federal  preparation  and  implementation  of  floodplain  management  plans; 

k.  Provide  35  percent  of  that  portion  of  total  cultural  resource  preservation,  mitigation 
and  data  recovery  costs  of  the  NED  plan  attnbutable  to  flood  control  that  are  in  excess  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  flood  control  and  100%  of  any 
incremental  cultural  resource  costs  associated  with  the  locally  preferred  plan; 

1.  Provide  50  percent  of  that  portion  of  total  cultural  resource  preservation,  mitigation 
and  data  recovery  costs  attributable  to  recreation  that  are  in  excess  of  I  percent  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropnated  for  recreation; 

m.  Participate  in  and  comply  with  applicable  Federal  floodplain  management  and 
flood  insurance  programs. 


n.  Prescribe  and  enforce  regulations  to  prevent  obstruction  of  or  encroachment  on  the 
project  that  would  reduce  the  level  of  protection  it  affords  or  that  would  hinder  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project; 

o.  Not  less  than  once  each  year,  inform  affected  interests  of  the  extent  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  project; 

p.  Publicize  floodplain  information  in  the  area  concerned  and  provide  this  information 
to  zoning  and  other  regulatory  agencies  for  their  use  in  preventing  unwise  future  development 
in  the  floodplain  and  m  adopting  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  unwise 
future  development  and  to  ensure  compatibility  with  protection  levels  provided  by  the  project; 

q.  Comply  with  Section  221  of  Public  Law  91-61 1,  as  amended,  and  Section  103  of 
Public  Law  99-662,  as  amended,  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  not 
commence  the  construction  of  any  water  resources  project  or  separable  element  thereof,  until 
the  non-Federal  sponsor  has  entered  into  a  wntten  agreement  to  furnish  its  required 
cooperation  for  the  project  or  separable  element; 

r.  Provide  and  maintain  necessary  access  roads,  parking  areas  and  other  public  use 
facilities,  open  and  available  to  all  on  equal  terms;  and 

s.  Do  not  use  Federal  funds  to  meet  the  non-Federal  sponsor's  share  of  total  project 
costs  unless  the  Federal  granting  agency  verifies  in  writing  that  the  expenditure  of  such  funds 
is  expressly  authorized  by  statute. 

9.  The  recommendation  contained  herein  reflects  the  information  available  at  this  time  and 
current  departmental  policies  governing  formulation  of  individual  projects.  It  does  not  reflect 
program  and  budgeting  pnorities  inherent  m  the  formulation  of  a  national  civil  works 
construction  program  nor  the  perspective  of  higher  review  levels  within  the  executive  branch. 
Consequently,  the  recommendation  may  be  modified  before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
as  a  proposal  for  authorization  and  implementation  funding.  However,  prior  to  transmittal  to 
the  Congress,  the  non-Federal  sponsor,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District;  the  State  of 
California;  interested  Federal  agencies;  and  other  parties  will  be  advised  of  any  modifications 
and  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  comment  further. 


JOE  N.  BALLARD 
Lieuterlant  General,  U.S.  Army 
Chief  of  Engineers 


ADDENDUM  TO  THE  FINAL  FEASIBILITY  REPORT 

UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVER 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNL\ 

MAY  1998 

Purpose  of  Addendum 

The  purpose  of  this  addendum  is  to  update  the  final  feasibility  report,  dated  January  1998, 
as  required  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Headquarters  Policy  Compliance  Assessment, 
dated  28  April  1998.  The  updated  information  in  this  addendum  clarifies  issues  related  to  cost 
estimates,  interaction  among  nearby  flood  control  projects,  local  sponsor  participation,  and  cost 
sharing.  Also  included  are  updated  cost  estimate  summaries  for  both  the  National  Economic 
Development  (NED)  Plan  and  the  Locally  Preferred  Plan  (LPP).  In  addition,  a  revised  letter 
firom  the  local  sponsor,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District,  stating  its  willingness  and 
capability  to  meet  the  local  financial  commitments  is  included. 

Clarification  of  Cost  Estimates 

Costs  Associated  with  Real  Estate:  Land  costs  associated  with  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
are  based  on  a  Gross  Appraisal  which  was  completed  in  February  1997.  In  response  to 
HQUSACE  guidance,  this  appraisal  was  reevaluated  and  revised  via  memorandum,  dated  3 
November  1997.  The  contingency  factor  associated  with  sponsor.  State,  and  local  agency  owned 
tracts  was  reduced  from  25%  to  0%.    Similarly,  the  severance  damage  factor  associated  with 
these  publicly  owned  tracts  was  reduced  from  10%  to  0%.  The  easements  owned  by  the  sponsor 
were  reviewed  and  considered  to  have  no  impact  on  the  real  estate  values  at  this  level  of 
evaluation.  It  was  also  confirmed  that  there  no  Federal  special  benefits  apply  to  the  proposed 
project.  Land  costs  associated  with  the  Valley  View  and  Willow  Glen  Plans  were  based  on 
Gross  Appraisals  which  were  reviewed  and  approved  in  February  1998.  These  appraisals  applied 
the  same  contingencies  and  assumptions  as  those  applied  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  The  land 
costs  in  the  feasibility  report  reflect  the  Gross  Appraisal  as  revised  via  the  3  November  1997 
memorandum. 

The  attached  updated  page  12  of  the  Real  Estate  Plan  replaces  page  12  of  the  Real  Estate 
Plan  in  the  feasibility  report.  The  revised  language  removes  the  railroad  bridge  modifications 
from  the  list  of  Facility  and  Utility  Relocations.  The  costs  associated  with  modifications  to  these 
two  railroad  bridges  are  included  in  construction  costs  (Account  15)  and  are  not  included  in  the 
relocations  costs  (Account  2). 

Costs  Associated  with  Operation  and  Maintenance:  Annual  estimates  for  operation, 
maintenance,  repair,  replacement  and  rehabilitation  (OMRR&R)  requirements  for  the  proposed 
project  are  based  upon  the  preliminary  maintenance  plan  which  was  developed  by  the  local 
sponsor.  The  total  annual  OMRR&R  cost  is  currently  estimated  to  be  $482,000.  This  estimate 
includes  a  20  percent  contingency  factor  to  account  for  the  fact  that  OMRR&R  requirements  may 
change  due  to  refinements  of  the  design  which  are  expected  to  occur  during  the  Preconstruction 
Engineering  Design  phase  of  study.  The  contingency  factor  will  be  reduced  once  the  final  plans 
and  specifications  are  developed.  Total  annual  OMRR&R  expenditures  are  expected  to  be 
allocated  for  the  following  major  activities: 


Vegetation  RemovaJ  S85,000 

Sediment  RemovaJ  $15,000 

Trash  and  Debris  Removal  SI 0,000 

Maintenance  of  Re  vegetal  ion  Sites  **  $125,000 

Monitoring  of  Revegetation  Sues  $25,000 

Maintenance  of  Recreation  Facilities  ( including  daily  maintenance  of  restrooms)  $76,000 

Inspection/Maintenance  of  Bridges.  Maintenance  Roads,  Floodwalls  $42,000 

Project  Performance  Surveillance  and  Stream  Gage  Maintenance  $  14,000 

Hood  Warning  System  $  1 0,000 

Subtotal  $402,000 

20%  Contingency  $80,000 

TOTAL  $482,000 

**  It  is  assumed  that  maintenance  of  revegetation  sites  will  continue  for  a  five-year  period.  After 
this  period,  annual  maintenance  costs  are  expected  to  decrease  from  $482,000  to  $332,000. 

Costs  Associated  with  Hazardous,  Toxic  and  Radiological  Waste  (HTRW):  Nine  sites 
within  the  project  boundaries  have  been  identified  as  contaminated  sites.  HTRW  remediation 
costs  are  estimated  to  be  between  $4  million  and  $4.9  million.  The  cost  and  performance  of  any 
such  remediation  of  HTRW  will  be  borne  entirely  by  the  non-Federal  sponsor.  All  such  HTRW 
remediation  must  be  complete  prior  to  initiation  of  construction.  The  attached  updated  page  68 
replaces  page  68  of  the  feasibility  report.  The  revised  language  states  that  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  is  responsible  for  all  HTRW  remediation  costs. 

Construction  Cost  Estimates:  Although  unit  prices  were  used  to  develop  the  cost 
estimates  for  the  NED  and  LPP  plans,  the  unit  prices  were  not  based  on  generic  data  bases. 
Rather,  they  were  developed  from  site  specific  local  labor,  equipment,  and  material  costs.  The 
local  sponsor  provided  these  costs  based  upon  projects  which  they  have  built  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  methodology  used  to  develop  the  cost  estimates  is  in  accordance  with  ER 
1110-2-1302. 

Clarification  of  Interaction  Among  Nearby  Flood  Control  Projects 

The  non-Federal  sponsor  intends  to  construct  a  4800-foot  long  project  which  will  connect 
the  proposed  project  with  a  Corps  project  which  is  currently  under  construction  in  downtown  San 
Jose.  The  without  project  condition  assumes  that  this  4800-foot  long  non-Corps  project  will  be 
completed  prior  to  initiation  of  construction  of  the  Recommended  Plan.  Therefore,  neither 
benefits,  costs  nor  potential  cost-sharing  credits  associated  with  the  non-Corps  project  are 
included  in  the  analysis.  The  local  sponsor  recognizes  that  the  flood  threat  along  the  Guadalupe 
River  requires  immediate  attention.  As  local  funding  permits,  they  are  moving  forward  to 
address  critical  problems  (such  as  the  4,800-foot  long  project)  in  advance  of  the  Corps  project. 
Construction  of  the  4,800-foot  long  project  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  1999. 

The  recommended  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  not  expected  to  reduce  the  performance  of 
the  downtown  Guadalupe  River  Project.  Both  the  downtown  project  and  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  are  designed  to  convey  the  mean  100-year  discharge  (14,600  cfs  is  the  100-year  design 
discharge  for  the  downstream  end  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  and  the  Lower  Guadalupe 
River  Project  upstream  of  Los  Gatos  Creek).  No  risk  analysis  has  been  completed  for  the 
downtown  project.  Freeboard  at  low  capacity  channel  cross-sections  protected  by  levees  along 
the  Upper  Guadalupe  Project  varies  from  1.3  feet  to  4.7  feet  averaging  about  2.5  feet.  The 


Lower  Guadalupe  River  Project  was  designed  lo  have  I  foot  of  freeboard  for  incised  channel 
cross  sections. 

Clarification  of  Local  Sponsor  Panicipation  and  Items  of  Local  Cooperation 

The  attached  updated  pages  75  through  80  replace  page  75  through  80  of  the  feasibility 
report.  The  revised  language  clarifies  the  sponsor's  financial  capability  to  provide  its  required 
local  cooperation  for  the  project.  The  language  ha.s  been  modified  to  be  consistent  with  the  latest 
approved  Local  Cooperation  Agreement  requirements  for  this  type  of  project. 

Clarification  of  Cost  Sharing  Responsibilities 

Recreation  Cost  Sharing:  The  recreation  facilities  which  are  proposed  for  the 
Recommended  Plan  are  in  full  compliance  with  Policy  Guidance  Letter  No.  36,  which  states  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  participate  in  recreation  development  of  the  locally  preferred  flood 
control  plan  but  is  limited  to  those  facilities  on  the  limiting  checklist  and  cannot  exceed  ten 
percent  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  structural  NED  flood  control  plan.  Compliance 
with  PGL  36  qualifies  the  recreation  features  for  50  percent  Federal  cost  sharing.  The  attached 
Table  29a  reflects  the  50/50  cost  sharing  for  the  recreation  facilities. 

Flood  Control  Cost  Sharing:  The  non-Federal  sponsor  is  required  to  contribute  at  least  35 
percent,  but  not  more  than  50  percent,  of  the  total  project  cost.  Due  to  the  high  value  of  the 
sponsor's  lands,  easements,  relocations,  rights-of-way,  and  disposal  (LERRD)  contribution;  the 
total  non-Federal  contribution  exceeds  50  percent  of  the  total  project  cost.  Thus,  the  sponsor  is 
entitled  to  an  adjustment  which  would  reduce  the  sponsor's  cost  share  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost.  Table  29a  clarifies  the  Federal/non-Federal  shares  of  the  Recommended  Plan.  For 
flood  control,  the  Federal  share  is  limited  to  $4 1 ,760,000  (50%  of  the  NED  Plan).  For 
recreation,  the  Federal  share  is  limited  to  $1,109,000  (50%  of  the  recreation  costs).  The  total 
Federal  share  is  limited  to  $42,869,000. 


Sonb  Qoro  Volley  Woler  Oislrkl 


May  29,  1998  S750  almaden  expressway 

SAN  JOSE.  CA  95118-3686 
TELEPHONE  (408)  265-2600 
FACSIMILE  (408>  266-0271 

AM    AFFIRMATIVE    ACTION    EMPLOYCn 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Kendall 
Acting  Chief 

Planning  Engineering  Division 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
333  Market  Street,  Seventh  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105-2197 

Dear  Mr.  Kendall: 

Subject:       Upper  Guadalupe  River 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (District)  has  been  working  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Corps)  for  the  past  several  years  on  the  Feasibility  Study  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River 
Project.  This  very  important  project  is  located  upstream  of  the  Guadalupe  River  Project  through 
downtown  San  Jose  and  it  would  provide  increased  flood  protection  to  over  6,6(X)  homes  and  businesses 
in  die  City  of  San  Jose. 

1^  Distria  continues  to  be  very  interested  in  seeing  this  projea  implemented  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
sponsor  the  National  Economic  Development  (NED)  Project  as  identified  in  the  Feasibility  Study,  while 
pursuing  implemenudon  of  the  locally-preferred  100-year  plan  (LPP)  as  identified  in  the  same  study. 
We  arc  disappointed  with  the  recem  decision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works  to 
deny  die  request  for  a  waiver  from  NED  policy  guidance.  The  waiver  request  was  a  good  presentation 
oatlirung  the  many  reasons  why  the  100-yeax  LPP  should  be  the  federal  plan.  In  fact,  Congress  is 
reviewing  the  issue  at  the  present  time.  We  strongly  supported  the  very  sound  arguments  in  the  waiver 
request  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  further  pursue  the  issue  of  the  NED  plan  Therefore,  we  request  that 
in  the  preconstruction  engineering  and  design  phase,  sufficient  time  and  resources  are  allocated  to  the 
50-year  plan  to  ensure  that  it  is  an  implementable  plan  and  a  legitimate  basis  for  cost  sharing. 

The  District  understands  that  the  Corps'  current  thinking  on  its  financial  contribution  to  the  project  is 
based  on  the  50-year  NED  plan  and  that  the  District  will  be  responsible  for  the  costs  of  the  selected  plan 
thai  exceed  the  Corps'  cost  share  of  the  NED  plan.  Specifically,  according  to  the  fmal  Feasibility 
Rqjort,  the  total  lOO^year  LPP  is  estimated  to  cost  $135,520,000  and  the  District  will  be  responsible  for 
approximately  $92,652,000  (including  betterments)  for  implementation.  The  Corps  will  contribute  on 
the  basis  of  their  50  percent  share  of  the  50-year  NED  plan  plus  a  portion  of  the  recreation  features  of 
the  100-year  LLP,  an  estimated  amount  of  $42,869,000.  The  District  understands  that  these  amounts 
may  be  increased  by  up  to  20  percent  without  requiring  additional  authorization. 

We  look  forward  to  timely  conyjlction  of  this  critical  project. 


6 


P.Kay^Vhidock 
Assistant  General  Manager 

oc:      Mr.  Ralph  Quails 

Director  of  Public  Works 
City  of  San  Jose 
801  North  First  Street 
San  Jose,  CA  95110 
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UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  FEASmiLITY  STUDY 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNL^ 
EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  summarizes  the  study  process  and  results  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood 
Control  Feasibility  Study.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  evaluate  potential  Federal  interest  in 
providing  flood  protection  along  five  miles  of  the  Guadalupe  River  between  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  (SPRR)  and  Blossom  Hill  Road  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California.  Over  7,500  residential 
and  commercial  structures  lie  within  the  100-year  floodplain  within  the  study  area.  Average 
annual  flood  damages  in  this  area  exceed  $19,000,000.  The  non-Federal  sponsor  is  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD). 

MEASURES  AND  ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

Flood  protection  measures  which  were  considered  included  storage  on  upstream 
reservoirs,  channel  widening,  bypass  channels,  levees,  floodwalls,  and  nonstructiiral  measures. 
These  measures  were  combined  to  create  several  alternatives.  The  major  considerations  in  plan 
development  were  high  real  estate  costs  and  preservation  of  the  existing  riparian  habitat.  Those 
alternatives  which  survived  the  screening  process  are  summarized  below. 

No  Action:  Under  the  No  Action  Plan,  it  is  assumed  that  a  Federal  project  would  not  be 
constructed  to  reduce  the  flood  hazard  in  the  study  area  boundaries. 

Willow  Glen  Plan:  This  plan  would  increase  the  minimum  main  stem  capacity  downstream  of 
Canoas  Creek  to  9,000  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs).  Improvements  on  the  main  stem  would  be 
limited  to  the  lower  one-mile  reach  of  the  Guadalupe  River  immediately  upstream  of  the  SPRR 
bridge.  Improvements  would  include  the  replacement  of  two  bridges  and  a  combination  of  low 
floodwalls  and  bank  widening.  The  downstream  reach  of  Ross  Creek  would  be  channelized,  and 
new  culverts  and  floodwalls  would  be  placed  along  Canoas  Creek  to  address  backwater  effects 
from  the  mednstem  Guadalupe.  No  recreation  features  are  included  with  this  plan.  The  net  benefits 
for  this  alternative  average  $10,910,000  per  year  over  the  life  of  the  project. 

Valley  View  Plan:  This  plan  would  increase  the  minimum  main  stem  capacity  downstream  of 
Canoas  Creek  to  12,000  cfs.  Improvements  on  the  main  stem  would  include  the  replacement  of 
four  bridges  and  a  combination  of  low  floodwalls  and  bank  widening.  The  downstream  reach  of 
Ross  Creek  would  be  channelized,  and  new  culverts  and  floodwalls  would  be  placed  along  Canoas 
Creek  to  address  backwater  effects  from  the  mainstem  Guadalupe.  No  recreation  features  are 
included  with  this  plan.  The  net  benefits  for  this  alternative  average  $12,640,000  per  year  over  the 
life  of  the  project. 
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Bypass  Channel  Plan:  This  plan  would  increase  the  minimum  main  stem  capacity  downstream  of 
Canoas  Creek  to  14,600  cfs.  Unlike  the  other  plans  considered,  this  plan  would  utilize  bypass 
channels  to  convey  flood  flows.  Additional  improvements  on  the  main  stem  would  include  the 
replacement  of  five  bridges  and  a  combination  of  low  floodwalls  and  bank  vwdening.  The 
downstream  reach  of  Ross  Creek  would  be  channelized,  and  new  culverts  and  floodwalls  would  be 
placed  along  Canoas  Creek  to  address  backwater  effects  from  the  mainstem  Guadalupe.  A  multi- 
purpose recreational  trail  would  be  incorporated  on  access  roads  and  other  flood  control  structures 
of  this  plan.  The  net  benefits  for  this  alternative  average  $12,122,000  per  year  over  the  life  of  the 
project.  This  figure  does  not  include  any  costs  or  benefits  associated  with  the  recreation  features  of 
this  plan. 

Each  of  the  action  alternatives  would  include  features  to  mitigate  adverse  environmental 
impacts. 

RECOMMENDED  PLAN 

The  Valley  View  Plan  has  been  identified  as  the  National  Economic  Development  (NED) 
plan  since  it  maximizes  the  net  benefits.  However,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  has 
identified  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  as  the  Locally  Preferred  Plan  (LPP)  since  it  efficiently 
maximizes  protection  with  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  2.1.  Providing  maximum  protection  is 
particularly  important  given  that  the  study  area  is  highly  urbanized  and  already  fully  developed. 
In  addition  to  being  very  effective,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  fiilly  meets  the  Federal  flood 
protection  objectives.  Therefore,  the  San  Francisco  District  recommends  that  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  be  constructed  as  the  Recommended  Plan.  However,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  Recommended  Plan  will  be  limited  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  NED  Plan. 

The  first  project  cost  of  the  NED  Plan  is  $83,520,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  $6,148,000 
on  an  average  annual  basis  at  October  1997  price  level.  The  first  project  cost  of  the 
Recommended  Plan  is  $132,835,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  $9,778,000  on  an  average  annual 
basis  at  October  1 997  price  levels.  The  benefit-to-cost  ratio  for  the  Recommended  Plan  is  2. 1  to 
1 .  The  Federal  share  of  the  first  cost  would  be  $54,288,000,  and  the  non-Federal  share  would  be 
$78,547,000.  The  non-Federal  sponsor  would  be  responsible  for  an  additional  payment  of 
$2,685,000  for  betterments  associated  with  project  construction. 

The  Recommended  Plan  would  remove  over  6,600  structures  from  the  100-year 
floodplain.  Mitigation  would  include  the  replacement  of  approximately  30  acres  of  riparian 
forest,  urban  forest,  wetland,  and  shaded  riverine  habitat  within  the  study  area.  The  mitigation 
plan  has  been  coordinated  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  during  the  course  of  this 
study. 
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UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

FINAL  REPORT 

1.0  INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Purpose  and  Scope 

This  report  summarizes  the  study  process  and  results  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood 
Control  Feasibility  Study.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  evaluate  potential  Federal  interest  in 
providing  flood  protection  along  the  Guadalupe  River  upstream  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
(SPRR)  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California  (see  Figure  1 ),  and  to  identify  a  feasible  project  which 
fulfills  the  Federal  interest  requirements  and  meets  the  needs  of  the  non-Federal  sponsor.  Project 
feasibility  is  assessed  in  terms  of  physical,  environmental,  economic,  and  political  considerations. 
The  study  area  extends  over  five  miles  between  the  SPRR  at  the  downstream  end  to  Blossom  Hill 
Road  at  the  upstream  end.  Federal  interest  requires  that  a  proposed  project  be  in  accordance  with 
Federal  principles  and  guidance,  comply  with  applicable  environmental  laws  and  statutes,  and  have 
the  support  of  a  non-Federal  sponsor  who  is  willing  Jind  able  to  participate  in  the  cost-sharing 
requirements  for  project  implementation. 

1.2  Study  Authority 

Section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  18  August  1941  authorized  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  Guadalupe  River,  its  tributaries  and  adjacent  streams.  The  authorization  reads  as  follows: 

'The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys  for  flood  control,  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  in  drainage  areas,  the  United  States  and  its  territorial 
possessions,  which  include  the  following  named  localities:  Coyote  River  and 
tributaries,  California;  San  Francisquito  Creek,  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara 
Counties.  California:  Matadero  Creek,  Santa  Clara  County,  California:  and 
Guadalupe  River  and  tributaries. " 

Note  that  the  authorization  refers  to  Coyote  Creek  as  "Coyote  River". 

On  6  June  1945,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  endorsed  the  Preliminary  Examination  Report  of 
Guadalupe  River  and  Tributaries  (dated  28  February  1945).  This  endorsement  authorized  a  flood 
control  investigation  of  Guadalupe  River,  Coyote  Creek,  San  Francisquito  Creek  and  numerous 
other  creeks  which  continued  to  be  studied  under  the  1941  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams 
authorization. 
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1.3  Study  Participation  and  Coordination 

The  reconnaissance  phase  of  this  study  was  initiated  in  1987  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  non-Federal  sponsor,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD).  Upon  completion  of  the 
reconnaissance  phase,  the  feasibility  phase  was  initiated  in  1989.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water 
District  has  provided  continuous  financial  and  technical  support  while  serving  as  an  active  member 
of  the  study  team.  Because  Federal  fimding  is  not  guaranteed,  or  may  not  be  timely,  the  SCVWD 
has  moved  forward  with  their  own  studies  and  design  of  a  project.  Thus,  there  are  two  studies 
being  conducted  for  the  same  purpose  -  the  Federal  study  (Corps/SCVWD),  and  the  local  study 
(SCVWD). 

The  Corps  is  required  to  investigate  several  different  alternatives  for  providing  flood 
protection.  In  order  to  optimize  the  size  of  a  project  (from  an  economical  point  of  view)  the 
Corps  investigates  several  different  levels  of  flood  protection.  The  Corps  has  included  a 
modified  version  of  the  SCVWD  design  as  one  of  several  alternatives  under  investigation.  This 
plan  is  called  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  It  differs  from  the  SCVWD  plan  in  that  it  does  not 
include  any  features  between  Highway  280  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  near  Willow 
Street.  Nor  does  it  include  any  features  south  of  Blossom  Hill  Road.  These  areas  were  excluded 
from  the  Federal  studies  because  they  were  unlikely  to  be  economically  justified. 

The  SCVWD  studies  include  an  Environmental  Impact  Report  (EIR),  while  the  Corps 
study  includes  a  combined  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  and  EIR.  Note  that  an  EIR  is 
required  to  comply  with  state  law,  while  and  EIS  is  required  to  comply  with  Federal  law.  To 
reduce  the  amount  of  paper  required  to  publish  the  Corps  EIS/EIR,  studies  and  data  presented  in 
the  SCVWD  EIR  have  been  incorporated  into  the  EIS/EIR  by  reference.  Any  reader  wishing  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  SCVWD  EIR  executive  summary  may  contact  Dennis  Cheong  (SCVWD)  to 
receive  a  copy. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  deals  with  the  Corps/SCVWD  study.  Coordination  of  this 
study  was  established  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS),  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  (DFG),  the  City  of  San  Jose,  and  other  appropriate  regional  and  local  agencies.  The 
FWS  provided  assistance  in  plan  formulation,  impact  evaluation,  and  the  development  of  mitigation 


Public  Workshops  and  Meetings 

ITie  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  sponsored  three  public  meetings  in  March  1989.  The 
meetings  were  part  of  the  sponsor's  own  planning  process  and  were  designed  to  solicit  public 
comments  on  flood  problems  in  the  study  area  and  possible  solutions.  Two  of  the  meetings 
included  a  presentation  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  planning  process.  Public  comment  forms  were 
provided  at  the  meetings.  Over  260  people  attended  and  80  public  comment  forms  were  submitted. 
In  December  1991,  the  local  sponsor  also  provided  the  public  an  opportunity  to  review  their 
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preliminary  flood  control  plans,  and  they  sponsored  a  public  hearing  in  April  1997.  subsequent  to 
the  release  of  their  draft  Environmental  Impact  Report. 

In  January  and  February  1989,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  chaired  two  meetings  to  announce 
the  future  study  activities,  and  to  allow  other  local  and  state  agencies  to  aid  in  scoping  the  needs  of 
the  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  In  March  and  April  1991,  the  Corps  held  two  public 
workshops  to  describe  the  ongoing  flood  control  studies  and  to  receive  additional  input  from  the 
community.  A  total  of  70  people  attended  the  workshops.  Public  concerns  were  raised  regarding 
the  length  of  the  study  process,  the  removal  of  homes  as  proposed  by  one  of  the  alternatives, 
potential  losses  in  environmental  resources,  and  the  potential  decrease  in  property  values  due  to  the 
loss  of  the  natural  appearance  of  the  channel.  The  Corps  sponsored  a  final  public  meeting  in 
October  1997. 

1.4  Prior  Study  Reports 

The  Guadalupe  River  has  a  long,  documented  history  of  floods  as  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  studies  and  projects  that  have  been  conducted  along  the  river.  A  summary  of  the  studies 
pertaining  to  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  is  provided  below. 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco  District 

The  following  reports  were  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  District  Office  under  the 
Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams  study  authority. 

1.  Phase  I  Report  and  Environmental  Evaluation  of  Flood  Control  Alternatives,  Guadalupe 
River  and  Adjacent  Streams.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  completed  this  report  in  1975,  and  circulated 
the  document  as  an  environmental  working  paper  to  other  federal,  state  and  local  agencies; 
environmental  organizations;  and  the  general  public.  The  report  recommended  that  the  hydrologic 
information  be  reviewed  and  corrected  in  subsequent  efforts  to  reflect  physical  changes  in  the 
drainage  basins  of  the  study  area. 

2.  Progress  Report  on  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams.  This  document  served  as 
an  interim  report  and  presented  the  findings  of  the  investigation  up  to  1976.  Channelization 
alternatives  were  developed  for  the  Guadalupe  River.  Flood  control  alternatives  were  also 
identified  for  the  "Baylands  Area",  where  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Coyote  Creek  floodplains 
merge  near  San  Francisco  Bay. 

3.  Information  Brochure  on  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams  Survey  Investigation. 
This  public  information  brochure  was  released  in  1976,  with  cooperation  from  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Water  District.  The  brochure  solicited  public  comments  on  six  water  resource  management 
measures  developed  for  the  river  channel  between  Interstate  880  (formerly  Highway  17)  and 
Curtner  Avenue.  A  questionnaire  was  included  to  help  identify  public  preferences  for  proposed 
flood  control  alternatives. 
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4.  Hydrologic  Engineering  Office  Report,  Guadalupe  River  and  Coyote  Creek  Santa  Clara 
County,  California.  This  report  was  completed  in  1977  and  serves  as  the  basis  for  all  subsequent 
hydrologic  studies. 

5.  Stage  2  Report  on  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams  Survey  Investigation.  This 
report  (completed  in  1980)  presented  study  findings  since  1972.  The  report  found  that  Federal 
participation  in  a  flood  control  project  was  economically  justified  for  Guadalupe  River  between 
Interstate  880  and  Park  Avenue. 

6.  Final  Guadalupe  River  Interim  Feasibility  Report  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 
This  report  (completed  in  1985)  presented  the  preliminar>  studies  of  two  structural  plans  and  the 
No  Action  plan.  Two  flood  control  alternatives  for  a  project  between  Interstates  880  and  280  were 
determined  to  be  economically  justified  for  Federal  participation.  One  alternative  was  identified  as 
the  National  Economic  Development  plan  and  recommended  for  implementation.  Proposed 
channel  modifications  upstream  of  Interstate  280  were  not  economically  justified,  due  to  the 
shallow  depth  of  potential  flooding  and  predominance  of  residential  development  in  the  floodplain. 

7.  Reconnaissance  Report,  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  California.  This  office  report  (completed 
in  November  1989)  presented  the  findings  of  the  reconnaissance  phase  of  this  feasibility  study  for 
providing  flood  protection  along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  from  Interstate  280  to  Blossom  Hill 
Road.  The  reconnaissance  study  focused  on  reevaluating  two  preliminary  channel  modification 
plans  that  had  previously  been  considered  in  the  1 985  Guadalupe  River  Interim  Feasibility  Report. 
The  study  resulted  in  carrying  forward  both  structural  alternatives,  the  Widened  Channel  Plan  and 
the  Bypass  and  Widened  Channel  Plan,  for  further  consideration  during  this  feasibility  phase  of  the 
study.  The  Widened  Channel  plan  was  determined  to  be  the  most  efficient  alternative  for  providing 
flood  control  protection.  The  No  Action  plan  was  also  carried  forward  as  a  baseline  condition 
against  which  to  measure  the  impacts  of  the  two  structural  plans. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD)  also  provided  reports  which  were  used 
during  the  various  Corps  of  Engineers'  studies. 

1.  "Environmental  Setting  of  the  Watershed  and  Floodplains  of  Guadalupe  River,  Coyote 
Creek,  and  Their  Tributaries"  and  "Potential  Flood  Damages  on  Guadalupe  River  and  Coyote 
Creek  and  Adjacent  Streams".  These  two  reports  (published  in  1974)  constitute  the  SCVWD's  first 
direct  input  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  investigations. 

2.  Study  Report  for  the  Guadalupe  River  from  State  Route  17  to  Curlner  Avenue.  The  report 
(issued  in  1976)  presented  the  SCVWD's  portion  of  a  cooperative  smdy  conducted  with  the  San 
Francisco  District  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  report  examined  channelization  alternatives  that  were 
previously    screened  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Phase  I  study.    The  document  presents  design 
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guidelines  and  describes  both  flood  control  features  and  recreational  elements.  No  preference  for  a 
specific  plan  was  indicated. 

3.  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Planning  Study.  The  SCVWD's  flood  control  planning 
program  issued  several  reports  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  that  addressed  separate  areas  of  the 
river.  The  study  investigated  flood  control  alternatives  for  the  areas  of  Hillsdale  Avenue  to 
Blossom  Hill  Road  in  1977,  Coleman  Avenue  and  Old  West  Julian  Street  in  1981,  and  Alviso  to 
U.S.  Highway  101  in  1982. 

4.  SCVWD  Draft  EWEIS  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River.  Interstate  280  to  Blossom  Hill 
Road,  February  1997.  This  document  analyzes  impacts  associated  with  two  local  flood  control 
projects  proposed  to  be  built  by  SCVWD  near  the  study  area. 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Sacramento  District 

The  Corps'  Sacramento  District  Office  is  currently  constructing  portions  of  the  downtown 
Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  located  in  the  vicinity  of  downtown  San  Jose,  downstream 
of  the  area  studied  in  this  report.  The  alternatives  studied  in  this  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility 
Study  would  pass  flows  through  the  downtown  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project.  The 
following  report  was  prepared  by  the  Sacramento  District. 

Guadalupe  River  General  Design  Memorandum.  The  Sacramento  District  Office 
completed  this  report  in  December  1991.  Final  developmental  studies  are  presented  for  the 
Recommended  Plan  along  Guadalupe  River,  between  Interstates  880  and  280.  The  document 
serves  as  the  basis  for  fmal  construction  plans  and  specifications.  The  project  is  authorized  under 
Section  401(b)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-662),  as  amended 
by  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1990  (Public  Law  101- 
101). 
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2.0  STUDY  AREA  DESCRIPTION 

2.1  Setting 

The  local  study  area  is  situated  in  an  urban  area  of  southwestern  San  Jose,  in  the  extreme 
southern  area  of  the  highly  urbanized  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Santa  Clara  Valley  lies  in  the  center  of 
Santa  Clara  County  in  west  central  California,  immediately  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The 
county  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  Alameda  County,  on  the  northwest  by  San  Mateo  County 
and  the  southwest  by  Santa  Cruz  County  (See  Figure  1 ,  Regional  Map). 

The  Guadalupe  River  watershed  (See  Figure  2)  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  southwest  by 
the  east  side  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  on  the  west  by  the  San  Tomas  and  Saratoga  Creeks 
basin,  on  the  north  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Coyote  Creek  basin.  The 
Guadalupe  River  is  the  second  largest  stream  in  Santa  Clara  County  discharging  into  the  South  San 
Francisco  Bay,  draining  an  area  of  approximately  1 70  square  miles.  The  river  corridor  passes 
through  a  region  of  the  valley  that  is  predominantly  residential  and  commercial.  The  river  flows 
from  south  to  north  for  approximately  20  miles  before  emptying  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  Its 
upstream  terminus  is  located  one-quarter  mile  south  of  Blossom  Hill  Road,  at  the  confluence  of 
Guadalupe  Creek  and  Alamitos  Creek.  The  upstream  5-1/2  miles  of  the  river  comprise  the  study 
area  which  is  bounded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bridge  crossing  and  the  Blossom  Hill  Road 
Bridge  (see  Figure  3).  The  study  reach  has  two  tributaries,  Ross  Creek  and  Canoas  Creek.  The 
Guadalupe,  Almaden  and  Calero  Reser\'oirs  are  located  upstream  of  Blossom  Hill  Road. 

For  descriptive  purposes,  the  study  area  has  been  divided  into  "river  reaches"  and 
"economic  areeis"  corresponding  to  the  major  bridge  crossings  and  floodplain  areas,  respectively. 
River  reaches  are  defined  in  Table  1  and  Figure  3.  and  economic  areas  are  shown  in  Plate  1 . 

Table  1 :  Upper  Guadalupe  Study  River  Reaches 


River  Reach 
Number 

Approximate 
Projccl  Station 

From 

To 

7 

740-781 

SPRR  river  crossing 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  (UPRR)  river  crossing 

8 

781-797 

UPRR  nver  crossing 

Willow  Glen  Way 

9 

797  -  843 

Willow  Glen  Way 

Curtner  Avenue 

10 

843-909 

Curtncr  Avenue 

Capitol  Expressway 

II 

909-940 

Capitol  Expressway 

Branham  Lane 

12 

940-1016 

Branham  L^ne 

Blossom  Hill  Road 
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2.2  Existing  Conditions 

Land  Use 

The  study  area  is  highly  urbanized.  The  Guadalupe  River  and  its  tributaries  are  flanked  by 
widespread  residential  subdivisions,  which  are  interspersed  with  commercial  shopping  centers, 
light  industrial  development,  and  scattered  open  spaces.  Property  improvements  adjacent  to  the 
river  typically  encroach  onto  the  channel  banks.  Figure  4  shows  the  approximate  locations  of  major 
commercial  developments  and  open  spaces.  Areas  which  are  not  identified  with  a  specific  land  use 
are  generally  residential. 

Open  spaces  in  the  study  area  include  three  city-operated  neighborhood  parks  adjacent  to 
the  project  corridor.  Additional  open  space  exists  on  both  river  banks  near  Blossom  Hill  Road 
where  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  maintains  percolation  ponds.  These  ponds  are 
operated  for  groundwater  recharge  purposes.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  also  owns  a 
half-acre  parcel  of  property  near  Alma  Street  which  is  actively  used  as  a  community  garden.  The 
San  Jose  Water  Company  owns  water  well  fields  adjacent  to  the  river  in  Reaches  9  and  1 1 ;  both 
well  fields  are  surrounded  by  residential  development.  Santa  Clara  County,  the  State  of  California 
and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  all  own  maintenance  easements  along  the  river's  banks. 

Socioeconomic  Conditions 

Employment  and  Income 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  supported  chiefly  agricultural  activities  and 
related  industries.  The  primary  produce  was  fixiit,  primarily  prunes  and  apricots,  which  supported  a 
canning  industry.  After  the  war.  expansion  of  existing  industrial  facilities  and  an  increase  in  new 
manufacturing  plants  began  to  replace  agricultural  activities,  and  many  agricultural  lands  were  lost 
to  residential  developments.  Currently,  only  one  agricultural  parcel  remains  within  the  study  area. 
In  the  early  1970s  the  invention  of  the  silicon  microchip  spurred  a  boom  in  light  industry,  and  the 
computer  software  and  hardware  industry  has  since  become  the  dominant  employment  industry. 
This  dominance  has  earned  the  region  the  nickname  "Silicon  Valley". 

The  industrial  transformation  in  Santa  Clara  County  has  made  the  city  of  San  Jose  the 
center  of  economic  activity  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's  South  Bay  region.  Approximately  45 
percent  of  San  Jose's  total  population  is  employed.  The  high  technology  and  manufacturing 
industries  lead  the  city's  employment  sector,  accounting  for  34  percent  of  total  employment.  The 
next  largest  employers  are  the  service  and  the  retail  trade  sectors  which  provide  26  percent  and  14 
percent  of  available  jobs,  respectively.  Other  employment  sectors  include  government,  wholesale 
trade,  mining,  construction,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  transportation  and  public  utilities. 
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The  high  paying  jobs  in  the  "Silicon  Valley"  area  contribute  to  the  relatively  high  median 
incomes  of  Santa  Clara  County  and  San  Jose,  both  of  which  are  greater  than  the  state  median 
income.  In  1990,  the  median  household  income  in  San  Jose  was  $46,200,  which  is  14%  higher 
than  the  state  median  of  $40,500  and  only  4%  below  the  Santa  Clara  County  median  of  $48,100. 

Population 

The  city  of  San  Jose  is  the  largest  community  in  Santa  Clara  County,  accounting  for  more 
than  half  of  the  County's  population.  The  post-war  population  boom  increased  urbanization  and  led 
to  the  widespread  residential  and  commercial  development  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  Table  2  summarizes  historical  population  growth  in  Santa  Clara  County  and  San  Jose.  The 
1993  population  estimate  for  the  city  of  San  Jose  is  822,000.  Due  to  existing  build-out,  future 
population  growth  within  the  study  area  is  expected  to  be  minimal. 

Table  2:  Population  Growth  in  Santa  Clara  County 


YEAR 

SANTA  CLARA 

COUNTY 
POPULATION 

AVERAGE 
ANNUAL 

%  INCREASE 
OVER 

PRECEDING 
DECADE 

CITY  OF  SAN 

JOSE 
POPULATION 

AVERAGE 

ANNUAL 

%  INCREASE 

OVER 

PRECEDING 

DECADE 

PORTION  OF 

COUNTY 

POPULATION  IN  SAN 

JOSE 

1950 

290,600 

N/A 

95,300 

N/A 

33% 

1960 

658,700 

8.5% 

204,200 

7.9% 

31% 

1970 

1,064,700 

4.9% 

445.800 

8.1% 

42% 

1980 

1,295,100 

2.0% 

628,300 

3.5% 

49% 

1990 

1,497,600 

1 .4% 

782,200 

2.2% 

52% 

1993 

1,563.800 

1.5% 

822.000 

1.7% 

52% 

Property  Values 

The  majority  of  dwellings  in  the  study  area  were  constructed  during  the  20-year  period 
following  World  War  II.  In  1990,  San  Jose  had  nearly  259,400  housing  units.  Recent  conversion 
of  single  family  units  to  multi-family  units  and  increasing  encroachment  of  businesses  into  the 
project  area  borders  indicate  that  changes  in  usage  are  occurring. 

The  median  value  of  homes  in  Santa  Clara  County  and  San  Jose  reflect  the  relatively  high 
incomes  in  the  area.  In  1990,  the  median  value  of  an  owner  occupied  household  in  Santa  Clara 
County  was  $289,400,  and  the  median  value  in  San  Jose  was  $259,000.  The  average  value  of  the 
homes  in  the  study  area  are  typical  of  the  county  average. 

Final  Report  January  1998 
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Recreation 

There  are  a  number  of  small  community  parks  near  the  upper  Guadalupe  River.  Sixteen 
parks  are  located  within  one  mile  of  the  study  reaches.  Eight  of  these  parks  are  under  two  acres  in 
size  or  are  undeveloped.  At  present,  the  major  recreational  resources  in  and  near  the  study  area  are 
the  Almaden  Lake  Park  along  the  Guadalupe  River  south  of  Blossom  Hill  Road,  the  Guadalupe 
River  Park  downstream  of  Interstate  280  (downstream  of  the  study  area),  and  the  upstream  part  of 
reach  12  and  the  adjacent  percolation  ponds.  The  latter  is  property  owned  by  the  SCVWD  which  is 
available  for  undeveloped  recreation. 

Recreational  trails  are  currently  limited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  study  area.  There  are  several 
segments  of  bicycle  path  along  the  State  Route  87  freeway.  The  Alamitos/Calero  Creek  Trail  runs 
along  Los  Alamitos  Creek  upstream  of  the  Almaden  Lake  Park.  The  Coyote  Creek  park  chain, 
located  several  miles  east  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  has  recreational  trails.  The  Los  Gatos  Creek 
Trail  runs  from  Leigh  Avenue  to  Lexington  Reservoir.  The  City  of  San  Jose  has  planned  an 
extensive  trail  network  in  and  around  the  study  area.  Most  of  these  planned  frails  are  either:  ( 1 ) 
dependent  upon  acquisition  of  a  flood  control  right  of  way  along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  or  (2) 
proposed  bicycle  lanes  on  city  streets. 

Public  Infrastructure 

Public  Utilities.  Water  mains  which  serve  residences  and  commercial  establishments  are 
located  along  the  project  route.  Storm  and  sewer  drain  lines,  underground  telephone  and  television 
cables,  and  gas  and  electric  lines  also  exist  along  the  project  route.  Utility  services  are  provided 
and  operated  by  the  San  Jose  Water  Company,  the  City  of  San  Jose  Municipal  Water  System,  the 
City  of  San  Jose,  Pacific  Bell  Company,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  cable  television  companies. 

Transportation.  Santa  Clara  County  Transit  provides  seven  bus  lines  in  the  study  area  and 
operates  the  southern  portion  of  the  Guadalupe  Corridor  Light  Rail  line,  which  is  located  in  the 
median  of  State  Highway  87.  The  existing  use  and  relative  location  of  the  major  sfreets,  bridge 
crossings,  and  transportation  systems  within  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  study  area  corridor  are 
summarized  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3:  Major  Streets,  Bridge  Crossings,  and  Transportation  Systems 


Street/Railroad  Name 

General 
Orientation 

River 
Reach 

Description  &  Existing  Use 

Willow  St 

E-W 

R7 

Bridge  crossing  200'  D/S  of  local  bypass 
terminus 

Alma  St 

E-W 

R7 

Extends  east  of  Guadalupe  River.  A  light  rail 
station  is  nearby. 

UPRR 

E-W 

R7/R8 

Railroad  Bridge  crossing 

Willow  Glen  Way 

E-W 

R8/R9 

Bridge  crossing 

Malone  Rd 

E-W 

R9 

New  bridge  crossing,  designed  &  constructed 
for  100-year  flood  event 

Curtner  Ave 

E-W 

R9/ 
RIO 

Bridge  crossing  near  a  light  rail  station 

Almaden  Expwy 

N-S 

RIO 

Main  N-S  thoroughfare  in  study  area, 
providing  ramp  access  to  both  Interstate  280 
and  U/S  segment  of  Highway  87 

Hillsdale  Ave 

E-W 

RIO/ 
Rll 

Bridge  crossing 

Capitol  Expwy 

E-W 

RIO/ 
Rll 

Bridge  crossing,  near  a  light  rail  station 

Branham  Ln 

E-W 

Rll/ 
R12 

Bridge  crossing,  near  a  light  rail  station 

Blossom  Hill  Rd 

E-W 

R12 

U/S  terminus  of  proposed  project  on 
Guadalupe  River 

NOTE:  Many  of  the  above  streets  are  used  by  the  County  Transit  bus  system. 

Water  Supply 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  operates  three  reservoirs  which  are  located  on 
tributaries  to  the  Guadalupe  River  upstream  of  the  study  area.  These  reservoirs  are  operated  for 
water  supply  and  groundwater  recharge  purposes.  Although  they  do  not  serve  a  flood  control 
purpose,  they  provide  incidental  flood  control  storage.  Groundwater  is  also  a  major  water  supply 
source  within  the  study  area.  To  reduce  the  threat  of  land  subsidence  that  would  be  caused  by 
excessive  net  withdrawal  from  groundwater  pumping,  the  SCVWD  operates  groundwater  recharge 
systems  within  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed.  These  systems  are  based  on  instream  and 
offstream  percolation  facilities  which  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  reservoirs  and  imported 
water. 
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2.3  Environmental  Conditions 

Precipitation 

Precipitation  data  is  collected  from  numerous  stations  within  the  study  area.  Data  from  the 
Los  Gatos,  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  University  stations  were  used  to  develop  the  distribution  of 
monthly  average  precipitation  in  the  basin.  The  periods  of  record  for  the  three  stations  are  92,  103, 
and  95  years,  respectively. 

Normal  annual  precipitation  (NAP)  in  Santa  Clara  County  varies  from  14  inches  near  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  50  inches  near  the  crest  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  Virtually  all  of  this 
precipitation  falls  as  rain,  and  snowfalls  are  infrequent  events.  The  normal  annual  precipitation  in 
the  Guadalupe  River  basin  is  26  inches.  Ninety  percent  of  the  rainfall  occurs  during  the  winter,  in 
the  six-month  period  between  November  and  April,  with  January  having  the  highest  average 
rainfall.  Refer  to  the  Hydrology  and  Hydraulics  Appendix  for  the  distribution  of  monthly  average 
precipitation. 

Runoff 

Floods  on  the  upper  Guadalujje  River  are  primarily  due  to  winter  rain  flows.  Gaging  station 
records  on  the  Guadalupe  River  in  San  Jose  for  the  period  of  1 93 1  to  1 960  indicate  that  the  natural 
average  annual  runoff  is  approximately  35,500  acre-feet.  The  record  shows  runoff  ranging  from 
zero  in  1931  to  over  123,000  acre-feet  in  1938,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  wettest  year  of  record. 
Nearly  99%  of  all  natural  runoff  occurs  during  the  five-month  period  of  December  through  April. 
Refer  to  the  Hydrology  and  Hydraulics  Appendix  for  the  distribution  of  monthly  average  runoff. 

Air  Quality 

The  study  area  is  located  within  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District 
(BAAQMD),  which  has  been  designated  by  the  United  State  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(USEPA)  as  a  non-attainment  area  for  ozone  and  carbon  monoxide.  The  study  area  has  also  been 
designated  as  a  non-attainment  area  on  the  State  level  for  ozone,  carbon  monoxide,  and  inhalable 
particulates  (PM,o). 

Water  Quality 

Nonpoint  source  pollution  is  a  threat  to  water  quality  in  the  Guadalupe  River.  Urban 
stormwater  runoff  typically  introduces  contaminants  such  as  oil,  grease,  pesticides,  and  herbicides 
to  the  receiving  river.  There  is  sufficient  mercury  contamination  in  the  river  sediments  for  fishing 
to  be  banned  by  health  authorities. 

Increases  in  water  temperature  are  attributable  to  the  lack  of  shade  along  the  riverbank  due 
to  the  degradation  of  the  riparian  forest.  Salmon  may  be  less  impacted  than  trout  since  salmon  may 
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migrate  out  of  the  river  in  the  spring  before  water  temperatures  reach  their  summer  peaks.  In 
general,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  (Reaches  10-12)  provide  less  shade  cover  than  the  lower 
reaches,  thus  providing  poor  habitat  for  anadromous  fish. 

Sedimentation 

A  sediment  study  for  the  Guadalupe  River  basin  was  completed  by  a  consultant,  Philip 
Williams  and  Associates,  in  February  1996.  The  study  found  that  under  existing  conditions,  the 
upper  Guadalupe  River  appears  to  have  a  fairly  stable  sediment  transport  regime.  A  scouring  trend 
observed  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  may  be  indicative  of  the  generally  sediment-starved  state 
of  the  river.  Upstream  dams  and  the  increased  urbanization  in  the  watershed  have  reduced  the 
instream  sediment  transport  and  natural  runoff  sediment  load  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River. 

Natural  Environment 

Terrestrial  Habitats  and  Wetlands.  The  most  important  wdldlife  habitat  in  the  study  area  is 
riparian  (streamside)  forest.  This  habitat  type  is  found  along  much  of  the  river's  length,  and  is  the 
most  visually  distinctive  feature  of  the  river  corridor  in  most  locations.  However,  the  portions  of 
Canoas  Creek  and  Ross  Creek  within  the  study  area  have  been  channelized  and  relocated,  and  do 
not  support  riparian  forest. 

The  riparian  forests  in  the  study  area  have  generally  been  degraded  and  fragmented. 
However,  these  riparian  forests  are  still  characterized  as  unusually  extensive  when  compared  to 
those  in  most  other  urban  stream  environments  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  are  still  very 
important  to  wildlife.  Riparian  areas  lacking  forest  provide  an  opportunity  for  mitigation  of  project 
impacts  by  creating  new  riparian  forest  in  these  areas. 

Riparian  forests  normally  support  a  high  diversity  and  abundance  of  v^ldlife,  due  to  its 
typically  high  levels  of  biological  productivity  and  strucUiral  diversity.  Field  studies  confirm  a  high 
diversity  and  abundance  of  bird  life  in  this  habitat  type  within  the  sUidy  area,  but  also  show  a  low 
diversity  and  abundance  of  terrestrial  vertebrates  (Engineering-Science,  Inc.,  1994,  Appendices 
WA  and  WB).  Other  terrestrial  habitats  in  the  study  area,  such  as  scrub,  ruderal,  and  urban  forest, 
are  of  lesser  value  to  wildlife. 

The  local  sponsor  has  completed  a  delineation  of  jurisdictional  wetlands  and  other  waters  of 
the  U.S.  (Engineering-Science,  1995  Update,  Appendix  V-B),  Within  the  study  area,  these 
categories  are  generally  limited  to  the  bottom  parts  of  river  and  creek  channels  and  percolation 
ponds.  Small  areas  of  freshwater  marsh  habitat  found  at  some  locations  in  the  river  channel  bottom 
provide  comparatively  high  habitat  values  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

Plates  showing  the  existing  vegetation  types  within  the  study  area  by  river  reach  are 
contained  in  the  accompanying  Environmental  Impact  Statement/Report  (EIS/R)  and  are 
summarized  in  Table  4.   This  table  clearly  illustrates  that  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks  have  minimal 
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terrestrial  habitat  value,  while  Reach  9  has  the  greatest  riparian  forest  acreages.  Freshwater  marsh 
habitat  is  limited  within  the  study  area.  Reach  12,  with  2.75  acres,  has  the  only  significant  amount 
of  such  habitat. 

Wildlife  Resources.  Terrestrial  vertebrates  have  relatively  low  population  and  limited 
diversity  in  the  study  area.  Field  studies  revealed  sixteen  mammal  species,  including  nine  native 
species.  Six  species  of  reptiles  and  amphibians  have  been  noted,  of  which  five  are  native. 

Although  terrestrial  vertebrates  are  not  abundant,  a  diverse  variety  of  birds  exist,  and  many 
species  are  abundant.  Ninety  species  have  been  observed  along  the  study  reaches  (Engineering- 
Science,  Inc.,  1994,  Appendices  WA  and  WB).  Birds  are  most  abundant  in  the  river  corridor  areas 
that  have  multi-layered  canopies  of  tall  trees.  The  presence  of  old  cottonwood  trees,  commonly 
having  heart  rot  and  trunk  cavities,  increases  the  availability  of  habitat  for  cavity-nesting  birds. 

Aquatic  Habitat.  Within  the  aquatic  ecosystem  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  the  primary  area  of 
concern  is  shaded  riverine  aquatic  (SRA)  cover,  which  is  associated  with  riparian  forest  along  the 
river  banks.  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  SRA  cover  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  self- 
sustaining  populations  of  cold-water  fish  species  such  as  salmonids. 

The  SRA  cover  in  the  Guadalupe  River  has  been  considerably  degraded  and  reduced  in 
extent.  This  situation  primarily  affects  salmonids,  which  are  a  sensitive  resource  of  significant 
public  and  regulatory  concern.  There  is  considerable  potential  for  improvement  of  SRA  cover 
along  the  river.  This  potential  represents  an  opportunity  for  mitigating  the  impacts  of  structural 
alternatives. 

Fishery  Resources.  The  non-estuarine  portions  of  the  Guadalupe  River  system  are  currently 
inhabited  by  a  total  of  28  fish  species,  10  of  which  are  native.  Table  5  lists  the  native  and  non- 
native  fish  within  the  study  area.  The  only  salmonids  present  are  Chinook  (or  king)  salmon  and 
rainbow/steelhead  trout.  Steelhead  trout  are  the  same  species  as  rainbow  trout,  but  are  anadromous 
(they  spawn  in  fiesh  water  but  spend  their  adult  lives  in  the  ocean). 

Chinook  salmon  and  their  redds  (nests)  have  been  observed  at  various  locations  along  the 
Guadalupe  River,  especially  in  the  downtown  reach  of  the  river.  Overall  aquatic  habitat  conditions 
in  the  Guadalupe  River  are  generally  marginal  for  salmon;  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the 
salmon  observed  in  the  river  are  the  result  of  successjul  local  reproduction,  as  opposed  to  being 
strays  fi^om  other  streams. 

Unconfirmed  observations  of  steelhead  trout  redds  have  been  made  in  the  study  area,  but 
summer  water  temperatures  within  this  portion  of  the  river  system  are  generally  too  high  for 
rainbow  trout  and  for  steelhead  trout,  whose  young  spend  their  summers  in  fresh  water.  As  a  result, 
rainbow  trout  are  not  normally  found  in  the  study  area,  and  it  is  doubtfiil  that  the  steelhead  trout 
observed  here  represent  a  self-sustaining  population. 
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Table  5:  Fish  Species  of  the  Guadalupe  River 


Type 

Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Anadromous 

Chinook  (king)  salmon 

Oncorhynchus  tsha\tylscha 

Anadromous 

Steelhead  trout 

Oncorhynchus  mykiss 

Anadromous 

Pacific  lamprey 

Lampelera  tridentala 

Resident 

Resident  Rainbow  trout 

Oncorhynchus  mykiss 

Resident 

Sacramento  sucker 

Calostomus  occidentalis 

Resident 

Three-spined  stickleback 

Gaslerosleus  aculeatus 

Resident 

Hitch 

Lavinia  exilicauda 

Resident 

California  roach 

Lavinia  symmetricus 

Resident 

Prickly  sculpin 

Coitus  asper 

Resident 

Riffle  sculpin 

Coitus  gulosus 

Resident 

Brown  bullhead* 

Ameiurus  nebulosus 

Resident 

Smallmouth  bass* 

Micropterus  dolomieu 

Resident 

Largemouth  bass* 

Microplerus  salmoides 

Resident 

Black  bullhead* 

Ameiurus  melas 

Resident 

Black  crappie* 

Pomoxis  nigromaculatus 

Resident 

White  crappie* 

Pomoxis  annularis 

Resident 

Green  sunfish* 

Lepomis  cyanellus 

Resident 

Pumpkinseed* 

Lepomis  gibbosus 

Resident 

Bluegill* 

Lepomis  macrochirus 

Resident 

Redear  sunfish* 

Lepomis  microlophus 

Resident 

Mosquitofish* 

Gambusia  qffinis 

Resident 

Goldfish* 

Carassius  auralus 

Resident 

Carp* 

Cyprinus  carpio 

Resident 

Threadfin  shad* 

Dorosoma  petenense 

Resident 

Channel  catfish* 

Iclalurus  punclatus 

Resident 

Rainwater  killfish* 

Lucania  parva 

Resident 

Inland  silverside* 

Menidia  beryllina 

Resident 

Golden  shiner* 

Notemigonus  crysoleucas 

Non-native  species. 
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The  highest  quality  salmonid  habitat  in  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed  is  found  upstream 
of  the  study  area  (above  Blossom  Hill  Road)  in  several  tributaries.  However,  there  are  several 
obstacles  to  fish  passage  that  limit  (to  varying  degrees)  the  ability  of  fish  to  move  up  the  river.  The 
most  significant  of  these  is  a  13.5-foot-high  drop-structure  located  above  Blossom  Hill  Road,  which 
prevents  anadromous  fish  fi-om  reaching  habitat  farther  upstream.  The  SCVWD  plans  to  provide  a 
ladder  at  the  drop  structure  prior  to  the  year  2000.  Other  obstacles  are  located  in  Reach  10/11  at 
Hillsdale  Avenue,  upstream  of  the  confluence  of  Canoas  Creek  and  the  Guadalupe  River  in  Reach 

10,  and  downstream  of  the  confluence  of  Ross  Creek  and  the  Guadalupe  River  in  Reach  1 1  (see 
Figure  5).  These  lesser  obstacles  hinder  the  upstream  movement  of  fish  primarily  at  low  flows. 

Endangered  and  Threatened  Species.  No  federally  listed  endangered  species  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  study  area.  However,  one  sighting  of  an  endangered  peregrine  falcon  was  recorded  in 
1987.  One  recendy  listed  threatened  species,  the  California  red-legged  frog,  could  exist  in  the 
study  area,  eilthough  SCVWD  surveys  have  failed  to  find  any.  A  second  species,  the  steelhead  trout, 
has  recently  been  listed  as  a  threatened  species.  This  species  is  known  to  exist  in  the  area.  Six 
candidate  species,  listed  in  Table  6  may  exist  in  the  study  area. 

Cultural  Resources.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  abundant  in  cultural  resources  fi"om  the 
prehistoric  and  historic  periods.  The  current  project  area  of  potential  effect  has  been  investigated 
through  archaeological  survey,  and  an  inventory  of  surface  sites  has  been  completed.  One  of  the 
identified  sites  within  the  area  of  potential  effect  has  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  as  a  result  of  consultation  with  the  California  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer.  However,  it  is  not  expected  that  this  site  will  be  disturbed  during  construction.  A  second 
site,  where  early  tools  have  been  found  within  forty  feet  of  the  river  along  the  east  bank  of  Reach 

1 1 ,  may  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register.  It  is  expected  that  proposed  widening  in  this  area  will 
expose  further  resources.  A  site  survey  must  be  performed  in  order  to  determine  whether  this 
recendy  identified  site  may  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register.  Known  cultural  resources  within 
the  study  area  are  summarized  in  Table  7. 
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TABLE  6       Special-status  wildlife  species  observed  or  potentially  occurring  within  the  Upper 
Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study  Area. 


Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Mammals 

Pacific  western  big-eared  bat 
Greater  western  mastiff  bat 

Birds 

Double-crested  cormorant 
Osprey 

Blaclc-shouldered  kite 
Sharp-shinned  hawk 
Cooper's  hawk 
Merlin 

Peregrine  falcon 
Prairie  falcon 
California  gull 
Burrowmg  owl 
Black  swift 
Willow  flycatcher 
Yellow  warbler 
Yellow-breasted  chat 

Reptiles 
Southwestern  pond  ninle 
Alameda  striped  racer  (whipsnake) 

Amphibiatis 

California  red-legged  frog 
Foothill  yellow-legged  frog 
California  tiger  salamander 

Invertebrates 

San  Francisco  forktail  damselfly 
Edgewood  bimd  harvescman 
Ricksecker's  water  scavenger  beetle 

Fish 
Sleelhead  (rout 


Plecotus  lownsendii  towns endii 
Eumops  perolis  californicus 

Phalacrocorax  aurims 
Pandion  haliaems 
Elanus  caeruleus 
Acapiter  sthatus 
Accipiier  cooperii 
Falco  columbarius 
Falco  pereghnus 
Falco  mexicanus 
Larus  californicus 
Athene  cunicutaria 
Cypseloides  niger 
Empidonax  iraillii 
Dendroica  petechia 
tnaeria  vire.is 


Clemmys  marmorata  pallida 
Masticophis  lateralis  euryxanthus 


Rana  aurora   draytoni 

Rana  boylei 

Ambystoma  tigrinum  californiense 

Ischnura  gemina 
Calicina  minor 
Hydrochara  rickseckeri 

Oncorhynchus  mykiss 


FC2.  SSC 

P 

FC2.  SSC 

P 

SSC 

0 

SSC 

o 

SFP 

0 

SSC 

0 

SSC 

0 

SSC 

0 

FE.  SE 

P 

SSC  ..^ 

P 

SSC    ■ 

o 

SSC 
SSC 

-0 

p 

ST 

P 

SSC 

0 

SSC 

p 

FT,  ST 

P 

FC.  ST 

P 

FCl,  SSC 

P 

FC2.  SSC 

p 

FCl.  CSC 

p 

FC2 

p 

FC2 

p 

FCl 

p 

[  range 


Sources:  SCVWD  and  CE  1994:  USFWS  1993;  SCVWD  and  CE  1993. 

Notes: 

Federal  Status 

FE         Fedcr^ly  Endangered:  Laxa  in  danger  of  extinction  throughout  all  or  a  significaiu  portion  of  its  range. 

FT         Federa.lly  Threatened:  laxa  likely  to  become  endangered  vtnihin  the  foreseeable  future  throughout  all  or  a  significant  portic 

FPE/T  Federal  Proposed  Endangered/Threatened:  uxa  proposed  for  listing  as  endangered  or  threatened. 

FCl       Federal  Candidate  Species.  Category  I:  uxa  under  review.  Sufficiem  biological  mformauonexisis  to  support  a  proposal  listing  as  an  endangered  or  threatened 

species- 
FC2       Federal  Candidate  Species.  Category  2:  taxa  which  may  warrant  listing,  but  for  which  substantial  biological  informauon  to  suppon  a  proposal  is  not  currently 

avaiUble. 
FC3c     Federal  Candidate  Species,  Category  3:  taxa  that  are  too  widespread  and/or  are  not  seriously  threatened  enough  to  support  listing. 
IR         Recommended  for  Federal  Candidate  Species.  Category  1  sutus. 
2R         Recommended  for  Federal  Candidate  Species.  Category  2  stams. 


Sute  Status 

SE         Califoi 


SSC 
SFP 


Endangered:  a  native  species  or  subspecies  of  animal  in  serious  danger  of  extinction  throughout  all  or  a  significant  ponion  of  its  range. 
California  Threatened:  a  native  species  or  subspecies  likely  to  become  an  endangered  species  in  the  foreseeable  funire.  although  not  presently  threatened  wiih 
extinction. 
CalifomiaSpeciesofSpecial  Concern:  species  not  officially  sute  listed,  but  vulnerablcioexurpaiiongivenpopulationdechnes  or  restricted  geographicranges. 

California  Fully  Protected, 


0/P  -  Observed/Potential  occurrence  within  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  project  study  a 
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Table  7  Significant  Cultural  Resources 


Resource 

Descrlpllon 

River  Reach 

Eligible  for 
National 
Register 

Lewis  Canal 
excavated  between 
1866  and  1871 

May  be  situated  in 
existing  channel 

R7 

No 

Valley  View  Cannery 
constructed  in  1930s 

Still  in  operation 

RIO,  east  side 

No 

A  mid-twentieth 
century  prune-drying 
plant  and  farmstead 
site 

Located  on  Valley  View 
Cannery  property.  All 
but  the  foundation  has 
been  demolished 

RIO,  east  side 

No 

Prehistoric 
archaeological  sites 
CA-SCL-674, 
1  •  CA-SCL-690 

lithic  scatter  (midden), 
village/cemetery 

west  of  Canoas  Creek 
R7,  east  bank 

No 
Yes 

Historic 

archaeological  site 
CA-SCL-635H 

Redwood  retaining  wall 
circa  1860-1870 

RIO 

No 

Archaeological  site 
CA-SCL-636 

exposed  fire-cracked 
rocks  and  lithics 

Rl  Least  bank 

Unknown 

*NOTE:    This  site  was  excavated  during  a  previous  construction  project.    Data  recovery  was 
performed,  and  the  potential  for  further  disturbance  is  anticipated  to  be  minimal. 
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Hazardous.  Toxic  and  Radiolosical  Waste.  A  project  area  review  and  preliminary  site 
assessment  (PSA)  of  the  study  area  was  conducted  in  two  phases  by  Kleinfelder,  Inc.,  as  described 
in  their  January  and  August  1992  reports.  The  purpose  of  the  studies  was  to  (1)  identify  potential 
sources  of  surface  and  subsurface  contamination,  (2)  evaluate  potential  impacts  of  existing 
contamination  sources,  (3)  identify  potential  impacts  of  contamination,  and  (4)  provide 
recommendations  for  additional  investigation,  as  necessary  to  evaluate  the  extent  and  impacts  of 
contamination  to  the  project  design  and  construction. 

The  PSA  identified  twenty-four  properties,  located  between  Interstate  280  and  Blossom  Hill 
Road,  as  having  a  high  potential  for  contamination  impact.  A  high  potential  means  that  the 
properties  are  known  or  suspected  to  be  contaminated,  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1 .  Existing  or  former  presence  of  underground  or  aboveground  storage  tanks; 

2.  Storage  and  use  of  hazardous  materials,  including  agricultural  pesticides;  and 

3.  Site  located  adjacent  to  a  property  with  known  contamination. 

Subsequent  to  the  PSA,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  conducted  a  Level  11  HTRW 
investigation,  which  was  documented  in  April  1995.  The  results  of  the  Level  II  investigation 
indicate  that  there  are  several  areas  of  concern  along  the  project  alignment.  These  areas  are 
described  below,  summarized  in  Table  8  and  located  in  Figure  6. 

(1)  Two  small  areas  of  stained  soil  on  parcel  APN-264-48-005,  Bennett's  Automotive,  are  impacted 
with  elevated  concentrations  of  mercury.  A  total  of  20  cubic  yards  of  impacted  soil  should  be 
excavated  and  removed  prior  to  property  acquisition. 

(2)  Approximately  89  cubic  yards  of  soil  below  a  storm  drain  outflow  pipe  and  near  the  west  gate  on 
parcel  APN  434-04-002.  This  soil  may  contain  elevated  concentrations  of  chlordane  and  DDT  and 
dinoseb.  In  addition,  this  soil  also  contains  petroleum  hydrocarbon  concentrations.  Removal  of 
this  soil  from  the  property  is  recommended  prior  to  property  acquisition.  If  the  soil  removal  is  not 
completed  prior  to  construction,  the  soil  will  have  to  be  excavated  and  properly  disposed  of  during 
construction  activities. 

(3)  Petroleum  hydrocarbons  have  impacted  soil  and  groundwater  at  a  site  at  the  comer  of  Willow  Street 
and  Lelong  Avenue.  The  hydrocarbon  plume  appears  to  have  impacted  at  least  three  parcels  (APN 
434-04-006,  -01 1  and  -066).  The  estimated  volume  of  impacted  soil  is  16,400  cubic  yards. 

(4)  Parcel  434-20-023  (Elks  Lodge)  was  investigated  as  part  of  the  bypass  channel/island  bank 
assessment.  The  upper  5  feet  of  soil  at  the  Elks  Lodge  site  appears  to  contain  mercury 
concentrations  at  elevated  levels.  Either  additional  characterization  should  be  performed  to  show 
that  the  soil  is  not  hazardous  with  respect  to  mercury,  or  the  upper  5  feet  of  soil  should  be 
excavated  and  properly  disposed. 
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(5)  The  Valley  View  Packing  Facility  (APN  455-12-007,  39-003,  39-007)  is  the  site  of  a  documented 
ftiel  release  and  some  pesticide  impact  in  shallow  soil.  The  volume  of  pesticide  impacted  soil  is 
estimated  to  be  4,720  cubic  yards.  The  volume  of  petroleum  hydrocarbon  impacted  soil  is 
estimated  to  be  5,000  cubic  yards. 

(6)  Soil  on  parcels  458-17-001,  -006,  -017  and  458-16-027  were  proposed  for  use  as  wetland 
construction  material.    Nickel  and  silver  exceeded  the  guidelines  for  cover  and  non-cover  soil. 
Mercury  and  pesticides  exceed  the  guidelines  for  cover  soils  but  not  non-cover  soils. 

Table  8  Potential  HTRW  Sites 


Assessors  Number 

Address 

Contaminants  of  Concern            1 

264-48-005 

384  McLellan  Ave 

Mercury 

434-04-002 

Undeveloped 

Chlordane,  DDT,  Dinoseb 

434-04-006 

450  Willow  St 

Petroleum  Hydrocarbons 

434-04-011 

1127LelongSt 

Petroleum  Hydrocarbons 

434-04-066 

456-458  Willow  St 

Petroleum  Hydrocarbons 

434-20-023 

Elks  Lodge 

Mercury  in  top  5'  of  soil 

455-12-007,    455-39- 
003.  &  455-39-007 

Valley  View  Packing  Plant 

Petroleum  Hydrocarbons 

458-16-027, 
458-17-001,    458-17- 
006.  &  458-17-017 

Vacant 

Nickel  and  Silver 

NOTE:  All  of  the  contaminants  of  concern  listed  above  are  regulated  by  the  Comprehensive 
Envirorunental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA).  However,  none  of  the 
above  sites  are  designated  as  Superfiind  sites. 
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APN  434-04-02 
APN  434-04-06 
APN  434-04-1 1 
APN  434-04-66 
APN  254-48-05 


APN  434-20-23 


SAMTA   CLXSA  OOOHTT      CXI^rOMlIX 

UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVER 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

FIGURE  6 
Rntw  srrE  locations 
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2.4  Existing  Water  Resources  Projects 

Santa  Clara  County  currently  has  several  water  resource  development  projects  in  and 
around  the  study  area,  including  small  and  large  reservoirs  for  recreation,  irrigation,  water  supply, 
and  conservation.  In  addition,  numerous  flood  control  structures  have  been  or  are  being 
constructed  on  the  Guadalupe  River.  By  widening  the  river  corridor  and  constructing  levees,  the 
channel  capacity  between  San  Francisco  Bay  and  U.S.  Highway  101  was  increased  to  convey  a 
100-year  flood  event.  Although,  the  reach  between  U.S.  Highway  101  and  Interstate  880  can 
convey  100-year  flood  flows,  it  does  not  meet  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency's  (FEMA)  flood  insurance  program.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  is  developing 
plans  to  meet  FEMA  standards. 

Downtown  Guadalupe  River  Project 

On  March  30,  1992,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Sacramento  District  Office,  signed  a  Local  Cooperation  Agreement  to  implement  the  downtown 
Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  located  in  downtown  San  Jose.  The  project  consists  of 
channel  modifications  between  Interstate  880  and  Interstate  280  (downstream  of  the  current  study 
area)  and  includes  recreation  features.  The  project  is  expected  to  be  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of 
$138  million.  As  co-sponsors  of  the  project,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District,  the  San  Jose 
Redevelopment  Agency,  and  the  State  of  California  will  share  approximately  $78  million  of  the 
total  cost.  Construction  began  in  late  September  1 992  and  is  currently  ongoing. 

SCVWD  Flood  Control  Projects 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  is  undertaking  two  local  flood  control  projects  near 
the  study  area,  independently  and  without  Federal  contribution.  The  first  local  project  is  a  4,800- 
foot  long  bypass  channel  which  is  designed  to  join  the  downtown  Guadalupe  River  Project  and  the 
proposed  upper  Guadalupe  River  Project.  The  bypass  will  be  aligned  adjacent  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Guadalupe  River  and  will  tie  into  the  downtown  Guadalupe  River  Project  at  Interstate  280  and 
extend  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bridge  (which  separates  the  independent  SCVWD  project 
from  the  joint  Corps/SCV WD  project)  where  it  would  tie  into  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  Project. 
These  plans  are  currently  being  developed.  Also,  during  1997  flood  control  plaiming  studies  vnW 
begin  for  a  second  local  project  along  the  Canoas  Creek  tributary.  Project  construction  is  expected 
to  begin  after  2000. 

Existing  Reservoirs 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  has  constructed  dams  and  reservoirs  since  1933  and 
now  operates  ten  facilities.  Table  9  lists  the  storage  capacities  of  the  three  reservoirs  located 
upstream  of  the  study  a-ea  on  tributaries  to  the  Guadalupe  River.  These  reservoirs  are  operated  for 
water  supply  and  groundwater  recharge  purposes.  Although  they  were  not  constructed  for  flood 
control  purposes,  they  provide  incidental  flood  control.   Lake  Elsman  and  Vasona  and  Lexington 
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Reservoirs  are  also  within  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed,  but  the  discharges  from  these  reservoirs 
enter  Guadalupe  River  downstream  of  the  study  area. 

TABLE  9:  Santa  Clara  Valley  Reservoir  Capacities 


Reservoir 

Storage  Capacity  (acre-ft) 

Almaden 

1,780 

Calero 

10,160 

Guadalupe 

3,740 

Groundwater  Recharge  System 

In  order  to  reduce  the  threat  of  land  subsidence  that  would  be  caused  by  excessive  net 
withdrawal  from  groundwater  pumping,  the  SCVWD  operates  groundwater  recharge  systems 
within  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed.  Several  measures  are  employed  to  impound  water  for 
eventual  gradual  percolation  into  the  groundwater  basin  during  the  dry  season.  One  method  used  is 
to  divert  water  from  the  river  and  impound  it  in  percolation  ponds  adjacent  to  the  river.  Percolation 
ponds  are  located  on  either  side  of  Reach  12  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River.  A  second  method  is  the 
construction  of  temporary  dams  which  impound  water  in  the  stream  channel.  Water  is  stored  in  the 
three  permanent  reservoirs  listed  in  Table  9.  During  the  dry  season,  water  is  released  from  the 
various  reservoirs  in  the  watershed,  and  the  percolation  ponds  facilitate  the  recharge  of  water  into 
the  groundwater  basin. 
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3.0  PROBLEMS,  NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

3.1  Flooding 

Historical  Flooding 

The  history  of  flooding  along  the  Guadalupe  River  dates  back  to  the  founding  of  Mission 
Santa  Clara  and  pueblo  San  Jose  de  Guadalupe  by  Mexican  settlers  in  1777.  Soon  after  their 
establishment  both  settlements  were  forced  to  move  from  their  original  location  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  higher  ground.  Very  little  factual  data  is  available  from  the  floods  prior  to  1930  when  the 
first  stream  gauges  were  installed.  The  table  below  presents  a  summary  of  the  major  historical 
flood  events  on  the  Guadalupe  River  system  along  with  the  estimated  area  of  inundation  and  basin- 
wide  or  county-wide  damages  in  terms  of  historical  dollars.  One  of  the  highest  discharges  on 
record  was  produced  by  the  flood  of  1958  when  floodwaters  overbanked  in  downtown  San  Jose  and 
covered  a  two  square  block  area  to  depths  of  up  to  four  feet.  During  the  February  1 980  event,  the 
river  overtopped  its  east  bank  upstream  of  AJma  Street  and  flooded  the  Elks  Lodge  and  surrounding 
area.  In  March  1982,  the  River's  east  bank  was  again  overtopped  inundating  about  15  acres 
between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  crossing  and  W.  Virginia  Street.  The  under  crossing  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Willow  Street  and  Alma  Street  filled  with  flood  waters  to  a  depth  of 
ten  feet.  This  approximately  15-acre  area  was  again  flooded  in  January  1983.  More  recently, 
during  1995  Santa  Clara  County  was  twice  declared  a  national  disaster  area  by  President  Clinton 
due  to  flooding  along  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  areas  inundated  during  the  storms  in  the  study  area 
are  shown  in  the  Hydrology  and  Hydraulics  Appendix,  (also  see  photograph  next  page). 


TABLE  10  -  Historical  Flooding  On  The  Guadalupe  River  In  Santa  Clara  County 


HISTORICAL  FLOOD  (1) 

MAGNITUDE  OF  EVENT 

DAMAGE  ESTIMATE 

Flow  (cfs) 

Freq.  (yrs) 

(Historical  $) 

December  1955 

- 

- 

$753,500  (2) 

April  1958 

9,150  @  St.  John  Street 

5 

$1,348,000(2) 

March  1982 

5,642  @  Almaden  Exp 

8 

$14,740,000(3) 

January  1983* 

8,400  @  Almaden  Exp 

18 

Not  Available 

January  1995* 

8,470  @  Abnaden  Exp 

14 

$3,000,000  (3) 

March  1995* 

5,590  @  Almaden  Exp 

6 

$6,000,000  (3) 

(1)  Anecdotal  evidence  also  suggests  flooding  in  1862,  1867,  1895,  1911,  1917,  1950  and  1963 

(2)  Damages  along  entire  mainstem,  including  areas  beyond  study  area  boundaries 

(3)  County-wide  damages  which  may  include  areas  beyond  Guadalupe  basin. 
'Santa  Clara  County  declared  a  National  Disaster  Area 
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Existing  Floodplains 

Under  current  conditions,  the  Guadalupe  River's  channel  capacity  within  the  study  area 
varies  from  as  little  as  6,000  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  (a  6-year  mean  event)  to  more  than 
12,000cfs  (a  60-year  mean  event).  The  table  below  lists  the  approximate  existing  channel  and 
bridge  flow  capacities.  The  flows  shown  for  the  bridge  sections  represent  channel  capacities  which 
would  be  safely  passed  unobstructed  by  the  low  bridge  chord. 

Table  1 1 :  Existing  Capacities  of  Channels  and  Bridges 


River  Reach  and  Bridges 

Capacity 
(cfs) 

Mean  Exceedence 
Interval  (Years) 

Main  Channel  Reach  7 

6,000 

65 

Willow  Street  Bndge 

6.420 

7^ 

Alma  Street  Bridge 

6,300 

7-8 

Main  Channel  Reach  8 

8.000 

15 

UPRR  Bridge 

11,300 

50 

Main  Channel  Reach  9 

12.000 

60 

Willow  Glen  Way  Bridge 

11,630 

55 

Malone  Road  Bndge 

12.000 

70 

Main  Channel  Reach  10 

11.000 

50 

Curtner  Ave  Bridge 

11.340 

50 

S.  Almaden  Exprwy-  Canoas  Bridge 

10,000 

33 

N.  Almaden  Exprwy  Bridge 

24,000 

500+ 

Hillsdale  Ave  Bndge 

9,680 

50 

Main  Channel  Reach  1 1 

10,000 

60 

Capitol  Exprwy  Bridge 

8.200 

33 

Branham  Lane  Bridge 

7,200 

25 

Main  Channel  Reach  12 

8.000 

37 

Ross  Creek  Channel  Capacity 

930 

5,5 

Canoas  Creek  Capacity 

2,100 

9 
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Note  from  the  table  that  river  reaches  7  and  8,  and  the  Willow  Street  and  Alma  Street 
bridges  have  the  least  capacity.  Although  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks  have  greater  capacity  in  their 
upstream  reaches,  they  have  minimal  capacity  near  their  confluences  with  the  Guadalupe  River  due 
to  backwater  effects  and  low  capacity  culverts  and  cross  sections.  The  20-,  50-,  100-  and  500-year 
floodplain  maps  were  developed  for  the  study  area  and  are  shown  as  Plates  2, 3,  and  4. 

Within  the  study  area,  the  Guadalupe  River  channel  resembles  a  perched  channel  on  an 
alluvial  fan.  When  breakouts  of  the  existing  channel  occur,  the  flow  leaves  the  channel  and  enters  a 
floodplain  that  flows  parallel  with  the  existmg  channel.  Once  the  flows  leave  the  channel  there  is 
no  transfer  of  flows  back  into  the  channel  until  the  floodwaters  pond  at  the  downstream  end  of  the 
study  area.  During  a  mean  20-year  event  floodwaters  break  out  from  the  west  bank  between  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Willow  Glen  Way,  then  flow  downstream  towards  Interstate  280. 
Floodwaters  also  break  out  from  the  east  bank  downstream  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  flow 
downstream  between  Highway  87  and  the  Guadalupe  River  channel,  and  then  reenter  the  channel  at 
Virginia  Avenue. 

Likewise,  for  the  mean  50-year  event,  floodwaters  break  out  from  the  east  bank  downstream 
of  Alma  Street  and  flow  towards  Interstate  280.  Floodwaters  also  break  out  from  the  west  bank  at 
Willow  Street  and  between  the  Union  Pacific  Raihoad  and  Willow  Glen  Way,  then  flow 
downstream  to  Interstate  280. 

Finally,  flows  from  the  mean  100-year  flood  event  break  out  from  the  Guadalupe  River's 
east  bank  downstream  of  Alma  Street,  and  from  1000  feet  on  either  side  of  Branham  Lane. 
Floodwaters  flow  downstream  through  the  floodplain  towards  Interstate  280.  Canoas  Creek  and 
Ross  Creek  also  overtop  their  downstream  banks  and  contribute  to  the  flooding  within  the 
Guadalupe  River  floodplain.  Flooding  along  the  west  bank  is  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
50-year  floodplain.  The  500-yr  floodplain  is  similar  to  the  100-year  floodplain,  but  with  a  greater 
volume  of  floodwater.  The  100-year  floodplain  and  the  500-year  floodplain  inundate 
approximately  2,310  and  2,960  acres,  respectively. 

For  events  greater  than  the  mean  5-year  event  on  Ross  Creek,  backwater  effects  from 
Guadalupe  River  cause  Ross  Creek  to  overflow,  resulting  in  breakouts  fix)m  both  banks  that  either 
flow  downstream  through  the  Guadalupe  River  floodplain  towards  Interstate  280  or  pond  to  the 
south  of  the  creek.  Similarly,  for  events  greater  than  the  mean  9-year  event  on  Canoas  Creek, 
backwater  effects  cause  Canoas  Creek  to  overflow  its  downstream  levees.  The  overflow  floods 
subdivisions  from  Blue  Jay  Road  to  the  intersection  of  Almaden  Expressway  and  Highway  87. 

3.2  Existing  Flood  Damages 

Economic  areas  were  developed  from  the  floodplain  maps  and  are  shown  in  Plate  1 .  The 
economic  areas  are  generally  formed  from  specific  breakout  points.  For  example.  Economic  Area  2 
is  formed  by  the  breakout  from  the  low  flow  channel  section  of  Ross  Creek,  and  Economic  Area  3 
is  formed  by  the  breakout  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  channel  near  the  Willow  Street  Bridge. 
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Table  12  presents  the  approximate  without-project  flood  damages  by  Economic  Area  and 
event.  An  examination  of  this  table  reveals  that  most  of  the  damages  from  a  20-year  event  occur  in 
Economic  Areas  1  and  2.  These  damages  occur  at  the  low  channel  capacities  on  Ross  Creek  and 
the  east  bank  breakout  on  Reach  7  belovk'  the  UPRR  bridge  adjacent  to  the  Elks  Lodge  parking  lot. 
The  total  damages  from  a  50-year  event  are  more  than  double  those  of  a  20-year  event  and  about 
half  of  the  total  damages  for  a  100-year  event.  The  major  100-year  flood  damages  occur  in 
economic  areas  2  and  4. 

Table  12  -  Approximate  Expected  Without-Project  Flood  Damages  By  Economic  Area  (Future 
Conditions) 


Economic 
Area 

20- Year  Event 

50- Year  Event 

100- Year  Event 

500- Year  Event 

1 

$9,741,000 

$13,232,000 

$20,189,000 

$27,334,000 

2 

$45,147,000 

$66,526,000 

$83,732,000 

$134,515,000 

3 

$895,000 

$9,529,000 

$13,104,000 

$30,949,000 

4 

$3,318,000 

$63,013,000 

$132,440,000 

$263,303,000 

5 

negligible 

negligible 

$30,986,000 

$55,805,000 

Total 

$59,101,000 

$152,300,000 

$280,451,000 

$511,906,000 

NOTE:  These  damages  correspond  to  the  without-project  fiiture  conditions. 

33  Fish  and  Wildlife  Habitat  Needs 

Over  the  years,  degradation  and  loss  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  has  occurred  within  the 
study  area  Both  Canoas  and  Ross  Creeks  currently  have  minimal  habitat  value.  Due  to  the 
heavily-urbanized  nature  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  ecological  value  of  riparian  forest  and 
shaded  riverine  aquatic  (SRA)  cover,  these  habitats  are  considered  to  be  significant  resoim;es  and 
are  of  concern  to  both  resource  agencies  and  the  public.  Human  actions  have  caused  severe 
cumulative  losses  of  riparian  forest  and  SRA  cover  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  the  state  of 
California  in  the  past  century.  These  losses  have  negative  impacts  on  wildlife  and  fisheries;  thus, 
further  net  losses  of  these  habitats  would  be  strongly  contested  by  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
public. 

Current  habitat  conditions  are  marginal  for  anadromous  fish,  and  the  implementation  of  a 
flood  protection  project  may  offer  opportunities  to  enhance  aquatic  habitat.  Opportunities  exist  to 
remove  obstacles  to  fish  migration  beyond  Blossom  Hill  Road,  where  the  highest  quality  salmonid 
habitat  in  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed  is  found.  Removal  of  obstacles  may  result  in  increased 
spawning  success  for  the  sensitive  steelhead  trout  and  king  salmon.  Furthermore,  opportunities 
exist  to  increase  the  total  number  of  acres  of  SRA  habitat.  Shade  provided  by  SRA  cools  the  water 
within  the  creek.  By  preserving  existing  SRA  and  increasing  the  total  number  of  SRA  acreage,  it  is 
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believed  that  the  water  temperature  can  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  provide  improved  habitat  for 
steelhead  trout  and  king  salmon. 

3.4  Recreation  Opportuniries 

Due  to  rapid  urbanization,  there  is  a  definite  need  in  the  study  area  for  open  space  recreation 
opportunities.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  and  the  City  of  San  Jose  recognize  the  need  to 
coordinate  park  master  planning  with  flood  control  planning.  The  objective  of  coordinating  the  two 
planning  activities  is  to  balance  the  need  to  reduce  flood  damage  from  the  Guadalupe  River  with 
the  need  to  optimize  public  access  and  use  of  the  river  corridor.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water 
District  prefers  that  flood  control  projects  be  designed  to  accommodate  any  identified  future 
recreation  use.  For  example,  to  comply  with  the  American  Disabilities  Act  of  1 990,  flatter  slopes 
on  access  ramps  would  allow  planned  maintenance  roads,  when  developed  as  a  recreation  trail,  to 
be  more  accessible  to  the  disabled. 

The  study  area  corridor  receives  limited  recreation  use  by  the  public  due  to  lack  of  public 
access.  The  City  of  San  Jose  is  interested  in  developing  recreational  opportunities  and  is 
coordinating  their  efforts  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  and  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District's 
flood  control  planning  process.  The  City  of  San  Jose  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  has 
developed  an  Interim  Report  of  the  Park  Master  Plan  for  the  Guadalupe  River  South  Corridor.  The 
city's  goals  include:  preserving  and  restoring  a  natural  creek  environment;  providing  bicycle, 
pedestrian  and  equestrian  access  for  neighborhood  recreational  use;  integrating  existing  and 
proposed  trails  and  parks  within  the  city's  planning  area;  and  providing  a  continuous  park  and  trails 
network.  The  city's  interim  report  for  the  south  corridor  includes  conceptual  plans  for  trails  and 
park  development  which  give  consideration  to  the  flood  control  alternatives  already  being 
developed  for  the  study  area.  A  continuous  trail  along  the  Guadalupe  River  is  part  of  Santa  Clara 
County's  trail  and  pathways  Master  Plan. 

Corps  policy  directives  and  physical  constraints  severely  limit  the  type  and  extent  of 
recreational  facilities  that  could  be  provided  on  a  cost-shared  basis.  The  recreational  facility  with 
the  greatest  potential  recreational  benefits  and  which  the  local  sponsors  are  most  interested  in  cost- 
sharing  is  a  multi-use  recreation  trail  linking  the  study  area  with  the  existing  trails  along  the 
Guadalupe  River  in  downtown  San  Jose  and  upstream  of  Blossom  Hill  Road.  This  trail  would  be 
built  upon  project  features  such  as  maintenance  access  roads  and  mitigation  benches.  The  trail 
would  provide  a  critical  link  in  a  planned  regional  trail  network,  which  would  enhance  its  economic 
value.  The  economic  benefits  of  such  a  trail  are  highly  dependent  on  its  degree  of  continuity,  which 
in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the  continuity  of  flood  control  improvements  from  1-280  to  Blossom  Hill 
Road. 
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4.0  PLAN  FORMULATION 


4.1  Planning  Process 

Plan  formulation  is  an  iterative  process  that  establishes  planning  objectives,  develops 
potential  alternatives  that  meet  the  objectives,  screens  out  plans  based  on  comparison  criteria,  and 
identifies  plans  for  implementation.  This  process  is  consistent  with  the  planning  requirements  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  Principles  and  Guidelines,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Planning  Guidance  Notebook.  The  process  requires 
systematic  development  and  evaluation  of  alternatives  for  alleviating  water  resources  problems  and 
realizing  potential  opportunities. 

During  the  planning  process,  study  efforts  involved  the  non-Federal  sponsor,  the  public,  and 
other  agencies  to  properly  identify  and  address  the  water  resource  problems  and  opportunities.  This 
coordination  also  helped  to  identify  all  possible  potential  plans  for  achieving  the  planning 
objectives. 

4.2  Planning  Objectives  and  Constraints 

Planning  Objectives 

The  national  objective  of  water  resources  planning  is  to  contribute  to  the  national  economic 
development  (NED)  consistent  with  protecting  the  nations'  environment,  pursuant  to  national 
environmental  statutes,  applicable  executive  orders,  and  other  Federal  planning  requirements. 
Contributions  to  NED  are  considered  to  be  increases  in  the  net  value  of  the  national  output  of  goods 
and  services,  expressed  in  monetary  imits  and  are  defined  as  the  direct  net  benefits  that  accrue  in  the 
planning  area  and  the  rest  of  the  nation.  In  the  case  of  this  study,  net  benefits  are  related  to  the 
reduction  of  flood  damages  and  other  costs  associated  with  flood  protection  and  response. 

The  national  objective  to  contribute  to  the  NED  is  not  specific  enough  for  direct  use  in  plan 
formulation.  The  specific  objectives  of  this  study  reflect  the  problems  and  opportunities  which 
were  identified  within  the  study  area.  The  primary  objective  of  this  feasibility  study  is  to  present  a 
plan  to  reduce  damages  to  surrounding  communities  due  to  flooding  from  the  upper  Guadalupe 
River  and  its  tributaries,  Canoas  Creek  and  Ross  Creek.  After  formulating  each  alternative  on  the 
basis  of  providing  flood  protection,  opportunities  to  include  recreation  features  were  considered  as 
a  secondary  study  objective.  Federal  policy  allows  full  consideration  of  recreation  as  a  project 
purpose,  as  legislated  by  Section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  as  amended;  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-72,  as  amended;  and  the  Water  Resources  Act  of  1986. 
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Planning  Constraints 

Constraints  are  overriding  concerns  that  must  be  considered  in  the  formulation  of  a  plan. 
These  concerns  may  be  of  such  importance  that  to  violate  them  would  compromise  the  validity  of 
the  planning  effort.  Avoidance  of  negative  impacts  to  habitat  was  a  major  constraint  for  all  plans 
considered.  One  method  of  achieving  this  was  to  limit  channel  widening  to  only  one  side  of  the 
river  in  order  to  preserve  existing  riparian  and  fishery  habitats  on  the  unaltered  bank.  In  order  to 
meet  this  constraint,  complete  channelization  of  the  river  was  excluded  from  consideration  in  order 
to  preserve  the  existing  riparian  corridor  on  at  least  one  bank  of  the  river.  Additional  planning 
constraints  for  this  study  are  discussed  below. 

Riparian  Vegetation.  The  existing  riparian  forest  habitat  in  the  study  area  is  generally 
degraded  relative  to  an  undisturbed  riparian  forest,  but  still  offers  valuable  habitat  for  a  very  diverse 
bird  population  as  well  as  important  shade  for  anadromous  fish.  While  a  variety  of  past 
occurrences  such  as  agricultural  development,  urbanization,  gravel  mining,  and  freeway 
development  appear  to  have  reduced  the  extent,  continuity,  and  habitat  quality  of  tlie  forest,  this 
forest  is  still  the  second  best  riparian  forest  corridor  in  the  northern  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Because  of 
its  regional  scarcity,  the  remaining  riparian  corridor  is  considered  to  be  a  significant  resource  and 
important  for  providing  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife.  Attempts  to  avoid  removal  of  additional 
riparian  forest  were  stressed  in  the  development  of  each  alternative. 

Endangered  Species.  Alternatives  were  developed  to  avoid,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  negative  impacts  on  federally  listed  endangered  or  threatened  species.  The  recently 
listed  threatened  species,  the  California  red-legged  frog,  may  exist  in  the  study  area,  although 
surveys  have  failed  to  find  it.  The  recently  listed  threatened  steelhead  trout  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
study  area.expected  to  become  a  listed  species  in  the  near  ftiture. 

Fishery  Resources.  To  protect  the  remaining  king  salmon  and  steelhead  trout,  attempts  to 
preserve  riparian  vegetation  were  made  to  reduce  any  ftirther  loss  of  shade.  Increased  sediment 
loads  associated  with  construction  activities  should  be  minimized  to  avoid  negative  impacts  on 
water  quality  and  spawning  areas.  Finally,  whenever  practicable,  obstacles  which  prevent  upstream 
migration  to  potential  spawning  areas  should  be  removed  or  modified  to  allow  easier  fish  passage, 
and  the  introduction  of  barriers  associated  with  any  proposed  project  were  avoided. 

Aesthetics.  The  existing  riparian  corridor  provides  visual  relief  from  the  surrounding  urban 
development.  Attempts  to  preserve  this  urban  buffer  should  be  made,  particularly  in  residential 
areas  that  border  the  upper  Guadalupe  River. 

Hazardous  and  Toxic  Wastes.  Numerous  HTRW  sites  exist  along  the  channel  in  the  study 
area,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  incorporating  these  lands  in  the  project. 

Real  Estate.  The  highly  urbanized  nature  of  the  study  area  and  the  vigorous  economy 
makes  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  for  project  lands  very  expensive.  The  alternative  designs  were 
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aligned  to  avoid  as  many  buildings  as  possible.  An  effort  was  made  to  align  the  alternatives  within 
the  rights-of-way  and  properties  owned  by  the  sponsor. 

43  Description  of  Preliminary  Flood  Protecrion  Measures 

A  number  of  flood  reduction  measures  were  considered  during  the  early  phases  of  study  on 
the  upper  Guadalupe  River.  These  measures  are  summarized  in  the  Table  13,  and  the  preliminary 
flood  protection  alternatives  which  were  first  formulated  during  the  1989  Corps  of  Engineers  Upper 
Guadalupe  River  Reconnaissance  Study  are  described  in  Attachment  A.  Each  measure  in  Table  13 
is  a  stand  alone  feature  which  can  be  combined  with  other  measures  to  constitute  a  comprehensive 
flood  reduction  alternative.  Some  of  these  measures  are  "nonstructural",  and  others  are  "structural". 

"Structural"  measures  are  designed  to  prevent  flood  damages  by  altering  the  flow  patterns 
(the  water  surface  profile)  of  the  river  itself  Structural  measures  include  dams,  levees  and 
floodwalls,  and  channel  modifications  which  increase  the  capacity  of  the  existing  channel  in  order 
to  contain  flows  in  the  channel. 

"Nonstructural"  measures  are  designed  to  prevent  flood  damages  by  modifying  the 
buildings  and  structures  within  the  floodplain.  Nonstructural  measures  include  evacuation, 
relocation,  and  may  involve  modifications  to  existing  structures  within  the  floodplain. 

Only  those  measures  in  Table  13  which  are  labeled  "Retained  for  Alternatives"  were 
included  in  the  plan  formulation  process  described  below.  In  areas  where  channelization  was 
appropriate,  the  choice  between  channel  widening  and  bypass  channel  measures  was  evaluated 
based  on  trade-offs  between  habitat  and  real  estate  impacts.  Similar  trade-offs  were  evaluated  for 
aesthetics  and  interior  drainage  when  determining  whether  to  use  floodwalls  or  levees. 

4.4  Plan  Formulation  Rationale 

The  proposed  plans  in  this  study  were  formulated  by  combining  the  preliminary  measures 
discussed  above.  An  array  of  plans  was  developed  based  upon  significant  break  points  in  the 
cost  curve.  These  break  points  correspond  to  physical  barriers  such  as  bridges,  homes,  valuable 
habitat,  or  expensive  property  which  would  significantly  increase  the  cost  of  implementing  the 
measure  being  considered.  All  of  the  alternatives  have  been  formulated  to  reduce  losses  of  riparian 
forest  Benches  have  been  included  in  the  design  to  provide  opportunities  to  revegetate  disturbed 
areas  with  native  species. 

The  plan  formulation  process  begins  by  identifying  where  flows  break  out  of  the  existing 
channel  for  various  magnitudes  of  flood  events.  These  "breakout  areas"  are  often  located  in 
channel  reaches  where  the  capacity  is  lower  than  that  for  upstream  reaches.  Capacity  may  be 
restricted  by  the  existing  chamiel  configuration  or  by  an  obstacle  such  as  a  bridge.  Once 
restricted  reaches  are  identified,  flood  control  measures  are  developed  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
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Table  13:  Summary  of  Flood  Damage  Prevention  Measures  Considered 


INITIAL  FLOOD  CONTROL 
MEASURES 

RETAINED  FOR 
ALTERNATIVES 

REMARKS 

Upstream  Reservoirs 

No 

No  effective  sites  for  flood  control  reservoirs.  3  existing 
water  supply  reservoirs  provide  incidental  flood  control 
benefits. 

Modify  Existing  Reservoirs 

No 

Existing  reservoirs  do  not  have  sufficient  capacity  for  both 
water  supply  and  flood  control  purposes. 

Channel  Widening 

Yes 

Increasing  flow  capacity  of  existing  channels  may  be  cost 
effective,  but  requires  mitigation  for  lost  riparian  habitat. 

Bypass  Channel 

Yes 

A  bypass  channel  may  be  effective  and  may  preserve 
existing  riparian  habitat,  but  real  estate  costs  may  be 
expensive. 

Levees 

Yes 

High  real  estate  values  may  preclude  the  construction  of 
new  levees.  However,  existing  levees  may  be  raised  in  an 
economical  manner.  New  levees  may  impact  local 
d'^inage  systems. 

Floodwalls 

Yes 

Low  floodwalls  of  less  than  five  feet  were  retained;  high 
floodwalls  would  have  excessive  safet>',  local  drainage  and 
aesthetic  impacts. 

Channel  Clearing 

No 

Removal  of  existing  channel  vegetation  has  high  negative 
impacts.  Requires  very  expensive  offsite  mitigation.  Does 
not  provide  adequate  capacity. 

Floodplain  Regulation 

Yes 

The  floodplain  is  currently  regulated  and  flood  insurance 
is  required. 

Relocation  of  existing 
structures  in  the  floodplain 

No 

Relocation  is  not  cost  effective  as  numerous  residences 
and  business  are  located  in  the  floodplains. 

Flood  Warning  System 

No 

Floodplains  are  large  and  dispersed  and  lead  time  is  very 
short  due  to  the  relatively  small  watershed. 

Floodplain  Management 
(non-structural) 

Yes 

Continue  to  publicize  floodplain  information  and 
coordinate  with  zoning  and  other  regulatory  agencies  to 
prevent  unwise  future  development  in  the  floodplain. 
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each  restricted  reach.  The  least  costly  measure  which  is  environmentally  and  socially  acceptable 
is  sought  for  each  reach.  Greater  flood  protection  can  be  achieved  by  providing  successively 
larger  flood  protection  structures  for  a  single  reach  or  by  providing  flood  reduction  measures  on 
multiple  reaches. 

A  basic  strategy  used  for  the  plan  formulation  rationale  is  to  examine  the  low  flow 
constraint  locations.  From  these,  a  low  cost  structural  measure  is  developed  which  increases  the 
flow  at  that  constraint  point,  going  from  the  lower  channel  capacities  upward  to  the  higher  level 
channel  capacities.  The  extent  of  the  measure  is  bounded  by  physical  limitations,  such  as 
bridges,  roads,  or  buildings,  which  correspond  to  breaks  in  the  cost  curve. 

Flows  generally  increase  as  you  move  downstream  (toward  the  lower  reaches,  in  this 
case).  In  cases  where  the  capacity  of  the  channel  does  not  also  increase  as  you  move 
downstream,  breakouts  occur.  The  locations  of  diminished  channel  capacity  are  flow  constraint 
points.  Figure  8  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  locations  and  relationships  of  the  flow  constraint 
points  in  the  study  area.  This  figure  displays  the  existing  capacities  and  corresponding  mean 
exceedence  intervals  for  each  river  reach.  The  major  bridge  crossings,  along  with  their 
associated  capacities  and  mean  exceedence  intervals,  are  also  shown.  The  economic  areas,  which 
are  used  to  define  damages  due  to  flooding,  are  also  shown  in  Figure  8.  Note  that  the  minimum 
capacities  are  in  river  reaches  7  and  8  and  in  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks. 

For  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  there  are  three  major  points  to  consider  during  the 
formulation  of  flood  reduction  alternatives.  First,  Figure  8  indicates  that  the  upper  Guadalupe 
River  capacity  increases  as  you  move  from  Reach  12  down  through  Reach  9.  However,  the 
capacity  is  greatly  reduced  as  you  move  from  Reach  9  to  Reach  8.  The  capacity  is  reduced  again 
as  you  move  from  Reach  8  to  Reach  7.  Thus,  Reaches  7  and  8  are  clearly  constraint  locations. 

Second,  a  significant  portion  of  benefits  which  accrue  to  any  alternative  plan  are  realized 
by  reducing  flooding  from  Ross  Creek.  Ross  Creek  has  the  minimum  capacity  both  in  volume 
and  mean  exceedence  interval,  and  an  examination  of  the  Economic  Areas  (see  Table  12, 
Without-Project  Damages  By  Economic  Area,  page  33)  also  reveals  that  much  of  the  flood 
damages  occur  in  Economic  Area  2.  Therefore,  increasing  the  capacity  of  Ross  Creek  results  in 
significant  benefits. 

And  finally,  the  flow  in  Ross  Creek  is  most'y  constrained  by  the  backwater  effects  related 
to  the  water  surface  level  in  the  main  channel  and  by  a  culvert  underneath  the  Almaden 
Expressway.  Thus,  beyond  a  minimal  level,  improvements  made  to  Ross  Creek  will  be 
ineffective  unless  the  capacity  in  the  main  channel  and  the  culverts  underneath  the  expressway 
are  modified. 
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Alternative  plans  were  formulated  by  combining  least  cost  measures  in  order  to  increase  the 
capacities  of  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks,  while  also  reducing  the  water  surface  level  of  the  main  stem 
Guadalupe  River.  Two  plans  were  formulated,  the  Willow  Glen  and  Valley  View  Alternatives, 
which  widen  the  existing  channel  to  accommodate  9,000  cfs  and  12,000  cfs,  respectively.  Jumps  in 
the  cost  curve  were  associated  with  channel  widening  in  Reach  8  for  the  Willow  Glen  Plan  and 
channel  widening  in  Reach  9  for  the  Valley  View  Plan.  For  flows  greater  than  12,000  cfs,  it  was 
determined  that  widening  the  existing  main  channel  was  not  a  cost  effective  means  to  increase  the 
channel  capacity.  Therefore,  a  third  alternative  which  uses  bypass  channels,  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan,  was  formulated  combining  the  least  cost  measures  to  provide  approximately  14,600  cfs  of 
channel  capacity  throughout  the  study  area.  The  factors  which  were  considered  during  the 
formulation  of  the  two  major  tributaries  are  described  below.  The  structural  plans  are  described  in 
more  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Canoas  Creek 

Flooding  on  Canoas  Creek  results  from  two  different  mechanisms;  the  runoff  contribution 
from  Canoas  Creek's  watershed  and  backwater  flows  from  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  SCVWD  has 
indicated  that  they  intend  to  manage  the  peak  runoff  flows  from  the  Canoas  Creek  watershed 
through  local  measures.  Thus,  for  plan  formulation  purposes,  improvements  to  Canoas  Creek  were 
limited  to  backwater  effects,  which  occur  in  the  lower  reach  of  Canoas  Creek.  Each  of  the  plans 
described  below  include  identical  improvements  to  Canoas  Creek.  These  include  the  replacement 
of  culverts  beneath  Almaden  Expressway  and  Nightingale  Drive  and  low  floodwalls  along  both 
banks  of  the  creek.  The  SCVWD  has  indicated  that  any  additional  improvements  undertaken  to 
manage  peak  flows  on  Canoas  Creek  would  be  undertaken  as  a  local  project. 

For  the  purposes  of  sizing  improvements  on  the  main  stem  Guadalupe  River,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  main  stem  channel  directly  downstream  of  the  confluence  with  Canoas  Creek 
would  accommodate  flows  associated  with  any  event  from  Canoas  Creek.  This  assumption  was 
made  to  be  consistent  with  the  SCVWD's  intention  to  manage  peak  runoff  on  Canoas  Creek 
through  local  measures.  Note  that  because  peak  flows  on  Canoas  and  the  main  stem  are  not 
coincident,  the  additional  peak  flows  from  Canoas  are  incidental  when  compared  with  flows  in  the 
main  channel. 

Ross  Creek 

Backwater  effects  from  Guadalupe  River  cause  Ross  Creek  to  overflow,  resulting  in 
breakouts  from  both  banks  that  either  flow  dowTisfream  through  the  Guadalupe  River  floodplain 
towards  Interstate  280  or  pond  to  the  south  of  the  creek.  A  significant  portion  of  the  total  study 
area  damages  are  associated  with  the  overtopping  of  the  north  bank  of  Ross  Creek.  Improvements 
on  Ross  Creek  were  formulated  to  correspond  to  the  same  level  of  protection  that  was  proposed  for 
the  mainstem  Guadalupe  River. 
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No  Action  Plan 

The  No  Action  plan  is  the  "without-project"  condition  that  serves  as  the  basis  for 
developing  and  comparing  the  impacts  of  other  plans.  Under  the  No  Action  Plan,  it  is  assumed  that 
a  Federal  project  would  not  be  constructed  to  reduce  the  flood  ha22rd  in  the  study  area  boundaries. 
The  flood  damages  outlined  in  Table  12,  page  33,  would  occur  unabated  in  the  future.  The 
"without-project"  condition  assumes  that  flood  control  projects  which  are  proposed  downstream 
(north)  of  the  study  area  would  be  completed.  Specifically,  it  is  assumed  that  the  flood  control 
project  currently  under  construction  in  downtown  San  Jose  and  the  SCVWD  flood  control  bypass 
channel  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Interstate  280  would  both  be  completed  prior  to 
completion  of  a  project  upstream  (south)  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Willow  Glen  Plan  (9,000  cfs) 

As  noted  earlier  in  Table  1 2,  most  of  the  flood  damages  occur  in  economic  areas  2  and  4, 
which  are  the  floodplains  represented  by  breakouts  fi-om  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks,  respectively. 
The  Willow  Glen  Alternative  was  formulated  to  increase  capacity  on  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks  and 
to  increase  the  Guadalupe  River  channel  capacity  as  much  as  possible  without  widening  the  main 
channel  in  Reach  8.  Figure  8,  page  40,  shows  that  Reach  8  has  a  channel  capacity  that  is  capable  of 
conveying  the  mean  15-year  event,  and  Reach  7  has  a  channel  capacity  that  is  capable  of  conveying 
the  mean  6-year  event.  The  minimum  Guadalupe  River  channel  capacity  downstream  of  Canoas 
Creek  can  be  increased  to  9,000  cfs  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  Reaches  7  and  8  and  improving 
the  downstream  reaches  of  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks.  The  increased  channel  capacity  would  be 
capable  of  passing  flows  associated  with  the  mean  20-year  event.  The  extent  of  the  improvements 
were  limited  to  the  point  where  the  backwater  effects  fi-om  the  main  channel  had  a  noted  effect  on 
the  tributary  capacity. 

All  of  the  channel  sections  and  bridge  openings  which  constrained  flow  below  9,000  cfs,  as 
well  as  improvements  to  Canoas  and  Ross  Creeks,  were  included  in  the  altemative  and  are 
sununarized  in  Table  14.  Low  floodwalls  were  included  in  Reach  8  to  increase  the  flow  capacity  at 
the  low  bank  locations.  Low  floodwalls  also  provide  a  cost  effective  means  of  adding  additional 
capacity  to  Reach  8  without  increasing  the  costs  of  the  other  measures.  These  low  floodwalls  will 
not  increase  the  water  surface  level  in  other  channel  reaches.  The  major  components  of  the  Willow 
Glen  Plan  are  illustrated  in  Plate  7. 

Several  measures  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  channel  in  Reach  7  were  initially 
considered.  The  major  considerations  were  the  high  real  estate  costs  and  preservation  of  the 
existing  riparian  habitat.  The  least  costly  and  most  hydraulically  efficient  measure,  a  rectangular 
concrete  channel,  was  not  jrossible  due  to  the  impacts  to  the  existing  riparian  habitat  and  the 
resulting  excessively  high  mitigation  costs.  West  bank  widening  was  investigated,  but  due  to  the 
residential  development,  real  estate  costs  would  be  prohibitive  in  most  areas.  Additionally, 
consequential  environmental  impacts  would  occur  to  riparian  vegetation  on  the  west  bank 
Although  commercial/industrial  property  would  be  impacted  on  the  east  bank,  east  bank  widening 
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was  chosen  as  the  least  cost  measure  in  this  reach.  The  top  width  of  the  half  trapezoidal  shaped 
channel  will  vary  from  80  to  110  feet  wide  with  a  side  slope  of  IV  to  1.5H.  The  channel 
excavation  will  begin  at  a  point  three  feet  above  the  existing  channel  invert  in  order  to  preserve  the 
existing  channel  bottom  and  provide  for  fish  passage  during  low  flows.  A  low  floodwall  will  be 
needed  on  the  east  bank  upstream  of  the  West  Alma  Street  Bridge  adjacent  to  the  Elks  Lodge 
parking  lot  since  the  riverbank  is  particularly  low  and  the  channel  is  perched.  Improvements  to 
Ross  Creek  would  include  increasing  the  bottom  width  of  the  channel  to  25  feet;  construction  of 
floodwalls  from  Almaden  Expressway  to  a  point  300  feet  upstream  of  Cherry  Avenue;  and 
adding  culverts  at  Almaden  Expressway  and  Jarvis  Avenue.  Habitat  impacts  associated  with  this 
plan  would  require  that  approximately  3.6  acres  of  riparian  forest  habitat  be  replaced.  Impacts  to 
shaded  riverine  aquatic  habitat  and  wetlands  can  be  fully  mitigated  as  a  by-product  of  this 
riparian  forest  habitat  mitigation. 


Table  14  -  Willow  Glen  Alternative  Summary  of  Measures 


River  Reach 

Approximate 
Project  Station 

Description  of  Measures 

7 

740-781 

744 

750 

773 
773-781 

East  bank  widening 

Improvements  to  Hwy  87  Bridge 

Replace  Willow  Street  Bridge 

Replace  W.  Alma  Street  Bridge 

2-4  foot  high  floodwall  on  the  east  bank 

8 

781-793 

1  -  3  foot  high  floodwalls  on  the  east  and  west  banks 

Canoas  Creek 

856 

Add  culverts  under  Nightingale  Drive  and  Almaden  Expressway. 
Floodwalls  both  banks. 

Ross  Creek 

950 

Trapezoidal  channelization  increasing  channel  bottom  width  to  25 
feet  from  the  confluence  with  the  main  channel  to  Jarvis  Avenue. 
Additional   culverts   under   the   Almaden    Expressway   and   Jarvis 
Avenue  and  2,800  feet  of  floodwall  (1  to  3  feet  high)  on  both  banks. 

Note:   Interior  drainage  features  will  be  included  in  Reaches  7  and  8  and  on  Canoas  and  Ross  Creeks  to  prevent 
locally  induced  flooding  due  to  the  floodwalls. 


Valley  View  Plan  (12,000  cfs) 

The  Valley  View  Plan  increases  the  minimum  main  stem  capacity  downstream  of  Canoas 
Creek  to  12,000  cfs  (providing  sufficient  channel  capacity  to  convey  the  mean  50-year  event.) 
As  discussed  above,  improvements  along  Canoas  Creek  are  limited  to  correspond  to  a  mean  20- 
year  storm  event.  in  the  absence  of  additional  improvements  along  Canoas  Creek, 
approximately  2,800  of  nearly  4,900  structures  within  the  50-year  floodplain  would  remain 
within  the  50-year  floodplain.  Figure  8  indicates  that  Reach  9  has  a  capacity  of  12,000  cfs. 
However,  many  flow  constraints  exist  upstream  of  Reach  9.  Many  of  these  flow  constraints  are 
located  at  bridge  crossings.    The  Capitol  Expressway  and  South  Almaden  Expressway  bridges 
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support  major  throughways  which  would  be  prohibitively  expensive  to  replace.  However,  the 
flow  capacity  of  these  bridges  may  be  increased  sufficiently  to  pass  the  required  flow  without 
replacing  either  bridge.  The  Valley  View  alternative  was  formulated  by  combining  the  least  cost 
measures  to  increase  the  channel  capacities  at  these  flow  constraints.  The  measures  included  in 
this  alternative  are  summarized  in  Table  1 5  and  illustrated  in  Plate  8. 

Table  1 5  -  Valley  View  Alternative  Summary  of  Measures 


River  Reach 

Approx.  Station 

Description  of  Measures 

7 

740-781 

744 

750 

773 
773  -  781 

781 

East  bank  widening 

Improvements  to  Hwy  87  Bridge 

Replace  Willow  Street  Bridge 

Replace  W.  Alma  Street  Bridge 

2  -  4  foot  high  floodwall  on  the  east  bank 

Improvements  to  SPRR  Bridge 

8 

781-793 
795 

1  -  3  foot  high  floodwalls  on  the  east  and  west  banks  (sam^  as  Willow  Glen  Plan) 
Replace  the  Willow  Glen  Way  Bridge 

9 

None 

None 

10a 

843  -  855 

East  Bank  widening 

10c 

895  -  897.5 

897.5  -  906 

906-912 

906 

East  Bank  widening 

West  Bank  widening 

East  and  West  Bank  widening                                            —                     . ..    ,t .    ^ 

Replace  Hillsdale  Bridge 

11 

935  -  938 
938  -  942 
942  -  960 

East  Bank  widening 
West  Bank  widening 
East  Bank  widening 

Canoas  Creek 

856 

Add  culverts  under  Nightingale  Drive  and  Almaden  Expressway.    Floodwalls  both 
banks. 

Ross  Creek 

950 

27-ft  wide  trapezoidal  channel  from  main  channel  to  750  feet  upstream  of  Jarvis  Ave. 
New  culverts  under  Almaden  Expwy  and  Jarvis  Ave.  2,800  feet  of  floodwall  (1  to  3  ft 
high)  on  both  banks. 

Note:    Interior  drainage  features  will  be  included  in  Reaches  7  and  8  and  on  Canoas  and  Ross  Creeks  to  prevent 
locally  induced  flooding  due  to  the  floodwalls. 

The  improvements  to  Reach  7  are  very  similar  to  the  Willow  Glen  Alternative  but  are 
slightly  larger.  An  additional  feature  is  the  replacement  of  the  UPRR  bridge.  Low  floodwalls 
from  1  -  3  feet  in  height  would  be  provided  on  the  east  and  west  banks  of  Reach  8.  In  Reach  10, 
the  east  bank  would  be  widened  near  the  Curtner  Avenue  Bridge.  The  Hillsdale  bridge  would  be 
replaced.  All  of  the  channel  widening  in  this  reach  and  upstream  would  be  contained  between 
the  top  of  banks  of  the  existing  channel.  Farther  upstream,  in  Reaches  10  and  1 1,  the  channel 
would  be  widened  on  the  appropriate  banks  given  the  specific  flow  constraints  at  that  location. 
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Improvements  to  Ross  Creek  would  include  increasing  the  bottom  width  of  the  channel  to 
27  feet;  construction  of  a  600-foot  long  section  of  floodwall  which  would  begin  at  Jarvis 
Avenue;  and  adding  culverts  at  Almaden  Expressway  and  Jarvis  Avenue.  Impacts  to  shaded 
riverine  aquatic  habitat  and  wetlands  can  be  fully  mitigated  as  a  by-product  of  riparian  forest 
habitat  mitigation.  Approximately  12.1  acres  of  riparian  forest  habitat  must  be  replaced  to 
achieve  full  habitat  mitigation. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan  (14,600  cfs) 

Finally,  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  was  formulated  to  provide  approximately  100-year 
channel  capacity  to  all  the  reaches.  However,  as  discussed  above,  improvements  along  Canoas 
Creek  are  limited  to  provide  protection  for  a  20-year  storm  event.  In  the  absence  of  additional 
improvements  along  Canoas  Creek,  approximately  880  of  roughly  7,500  structures  within  the 
100-year  floodplain  would  remain  within  the  100-year  floodplain.  The  use  of  bypass  channels 
was  found  to  be  the  most  cost  effective  means  of  providing  protection  against  the  mean  1 00-year 
event,  particularly  in  areas  of  channel  constraints,  due  in  large  part  to  the  high  cost  of  real  estate 
and  impacts  to  riparian  habitat.  The  bypass  channel  provides  a  means  of  conveying  the  excess 
flows  above  the  existing  channel  capacity  with  the  least  amount  of  disruption  to  the  existing  river 
channel.  The  least  cost  measures  for  each  river  reach  were  formulated  and  are  summarized  in 
Table  16  and  illustrated  in  Plate  9. 

Each  bypass  channel  is  located  immediately  east  of  the  existing  channel.  The  largest 
bypass  channel  is  located  in  Reaches  7  and  8  between  Willow  Street  and  Willow  Glen  Way.  The 
portion  of  the  bypass  between  Willow  Street  and  Alma  Street  is  located  in  the  existing  floodway. 
This  alignment  preserves  the  existing  banks  of  the  river  and  allows  for  the  transfer  of  high  flows 
between  the  existing  channel  and  the  bypass.  Upstream  of  Alma  Street  in  Reach  7,  and 
downstream  of  Willow  Glen  Way,  the  bypass  is  offset  from  the  existing  channel.  A  low 
floodwall  on  the  east  side  of  the  bypass  is  required  for  the  channel  upstream  of  Alma  Street  and 
downstream  of  the  UPRR  bridge.  A  total  of  1 3  residential  and  1 6  commercial  structures  will  be 
impacted  by  the  bypass  channel  alignment  in  Reaches  8  and  9.  Impact  to  these  residential 
structures  in  Reach  8  is  unavoidable  for  any  plan  which  provides  more  capacity  than  the  Valley 
View  alternative.  Charmel  widening  and  a  bypass  channel  are  the  least  cost  alternative  measures 
in  Reach  9  depending  on  the  existing  channel  topography.  Where  possible,  a  bypass  channel  in 
this  reach  is  preferred  over  the  channel  widening  to  lessen  the  impacts  to  the  existing  riparian 
habitat.  The  least  cost  measures  in  Reach  1 0  consist  of  east  bank  widening  where  necessary  and 
replacement  of  the  Curtner  and  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridges.  Low  floodwalls  and  a  levee  are  also 
provided  on  the  west  bank  from  the  Almaden  Expressway  southbound  bridge  to  the  Almaden 
Expressway  northbound  bridge.  Finally,  the  least  cost  measures  in  Reach  1 1  consist  of  channel 
widening  and  a  bypass  channel,  where  the  preferred  measure  is  a  bypass  channel.  Improvements 
to  Ross  Creek  would  include  increasing  the  bottom  width  of  the  channel  to  35  feet  and  adding 
culverts  at  Almaden  Expressway  and  Jarvis  Avenue.  Approximately  22.4  acres  of  riparian  forest, 
3.6  acres  of  urban  forest,  and  1 .5  acres  of  wetland  habitat  (27.5  acres  in  total)  will  be  replanted  to 
mitigate  for  impacts  to  these  habitat  types. 
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Table  16  -  Bypass  Channel  Alternative  Summary  of  Measures 

River  Reach 

Approx  Station 

Description  of  Measures 

7 

740 
740  -  773 

750 
770  -  773 

773 
773-781 
773-781 

781 

Four  20  X  17-foot  RCB  culverts  under  SPRR  bridge 

Bypass  channel  with  1 ;  1  slopes  and  a  variable  width  30-85  feet 

Replace  Willow  Street  Bridge 

East  bank  floodwall 

Replace  Alma  Street  Bridge 

Bypass  channel  with  1:1  slopes  and  a  60  foot  wide  bottom 

2  -  4  foot  high  floodwall  on  the  east  bank 

Three  20  x  1 7-foot  RCB  culverts  under  the  UPRR  bridge 

8 

781  -795 

795 

795 
795  -  797 

Bypass  channel  with  1 : 1  slopes  and  a  85  foot  wide  bottom 
Bypass  inlet  weir  190  feet  long 
Replace  Willow  Glen  Way  Bridge 
East  bank  widening 

9 

797-817 
817-825 

822 
825  -  830 
830  -  843 

Bypass  channel  with  variable  slopes  and  width 

East  bank  widening 

Malone  Road  Bridge  Modification 

Bypass  channel  1 : 1  slopes  and  40  foot  bottom  width 

East  bank  widening 

10a 

843 
843  -  855 

Replace  Curtner  Avenue  Bridge 
east  bank  widening 

10b 

856  -  860 
860  -  868 
868  -  871 

4  foot  high  floodwall  on  west  bank 
4  foot  high  levee  on  the  west  bank 
4  foot  high  floodwall  on  west  bank 

10c 

887-911 
906 

Widen  east  bank 

Replace  Hillsdale  Avenue  Bridge 

11a 

909-915 
915-922 
922  -  940 

East  bank  widening 

Bypass  channel  with  2: 1  slopes  and  50  foot  bottom  width 

East  bank  widening 

lib 

940  -  950 

West  bank  widening 

lie 

950  -  960 

West  bank  widening 

12 

960  -  969 

2  -  4  foot  high  floodwall  on  east  bank. 

mitigation 

1.29  acres  riparian  forest  mitigation  immediately  upstream  of  Blossom  Hill  Rd 

Canoas 
Creek 

856 

Add  culverts  under  Nightingale  Drive,  Ahnaden  Expressway.   Floodwalls  both 
banks. 

Ross  Creek 

950 

35-ft  wide  trapezoidal  channel  from  Guad  River  to  750  ft  upstream  of  Jarvis 
Ave.  New  culverts  under  Ahnaden  Expwy  &  Jarvis  Ave. 

Note:    Interior  drainage  features  will  be  included  in  Reaches  7,  lOB,  and  12  and  on  Canoas  and  Ross  Creeks  to 
prevent  locally  induced  flooding  due  to  the  floodwalls  and  levees. 
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5.0  EVALUATION  OF  CANDmATE  PLANS 

5.1  Introduction 

Three  alternative  plans  were  formulated  in  addition  to  the  no-action  alternative  for  analysis 
in  the  final  array  of  plans.  These  plans  are  compared  against  the  base  case  (no-action  plan)  as  well 
as  against  each  other  (see  Table  17  below).  As  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  plans  represent  a 
cost  effective  means  of  increasing  the  flow  capacity  in  the  main  channel  up  to  a  point  where  a 
major  "break  in  the  cost  curve"  occurs.  The  Willow  Glen  Plan  provides  the  least  amount  of 
additional  flow  capacity  and  likewise  removes  the  least  amount  of  land,  approximately  400  acres, 
from  the  100-year  floodplain.  It  also  has  the  least  amount  of  negative  impacts  associated  with  the 
construction  and  land  acquisition  activities.  Only  one  residential  structure  needs  to  be  relocated  and 
2  acres  of  riparian  habitat  are  impacted.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  the 
most  additional  channel  capacity  and  removes  2,000  acres  from  the  100-year  floodplain,  five  times 
as  much  as  the  Willow  Glen  Plan.  But  it  also  impacts  the  most  riparian  habitat  and  requires  that  1 3 
residences  and  16  commercial  businesses  be  relocated. 

These  results  are  not  surprising  in  that  providing  much  needed  flood  control  protection  in  a 
heavily  urbanized  area  will  be  costly  and  have  some  negative  impacts.  Furthermore,  negative 
impacts  generally  tend  to  increase  with  the  level  of  flood  protection.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  was  formulated  to  minimize  the  impacts  to  the  riparian  habitat.  Thus,  when 
the  incremental  negative  impacts  are  weighed  against  the  incremental  additional  protection,  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  has  the  least  amount  of  negative  impacts  on  riparian  habitat  per  acre  of  land 
removed  from  the  floodplain. 

5.2  NED  Analysis 

Federal  policy  directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  evaluate  a  range  of  plans  and  to  determine 
which  plan  maximizes  the  economic  benefits  of  public  investment  in  a  project.  The  cost- 
effectiveness  of  public  investment  is  measured  by  comparing  average  annual  economic  benefits  and 
costs.  The  plan  with  the  greatest  net  benefits  (difference  between  annual  costs  and  benefits)  is 
defined  as  the  plan  which  maximizes  national  economic  development  (NED).  This  plan  is  defined 
as  the  NED  plan,  and  is  the  plan  which  is  normally  recommended  for  construction  in  the  absence  of 
overriding  considerations.  The  following  sections  present  the  NED  analysis  for  the  three 
alternatives. 

NED  Economic  Benefits.  The  economic  areas  shown  in  Plate  1  are  consistent  with  the 
floodplain  maps  and  represent  where  the  flood  damages  occur.  Table  18  indicates  the  flood 
damages  which  are  prevented  by  each  alternative  plan.  Note  that  much  of  the  flood  damages 
prevented  occur  in  economic  area  2,  which  is  the  breakout  from  Ross  Creek.  Additional  benefits 
include  reduction  in  flood  insurance  administration  costs,  emergency  costs  during  floods,  advance 
replacement  of  bridges,  current  maintenance  cost  savings,  and  benefits  accrued  during  project 
construction    which    result    from    the    completion    of   a    significant   portion    of  the    project. 
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Average  annual  benefits  were  computed  based  on  a  discount  rate  of  7-1/8%  over  a  50-year 
project  life.  Annual  benefits  are  summarized  in  Table  19  and  are  explained  in  more  detail  in  the 
Economics  Appendix.  Note  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  benefits  are  due  to  flood  damage 
reduction. 

Table  18  -  Average  Annual  Flood  Damages  Prevented  by  Economic  Area  ($1,000)  -  Based  on 
Futiu^e  Hydraulic  Conditions  at  Oct  1 995  Price  Levels 


Economic  Area 

Willow  Glen  Plan 
(9,000  cfs) 

Valley  View  Plan 
(12,000  cfs) 

Bypass  Channel 
(14,600  cfs) 

1 

1,676 

1,946 

2,202 

2 

8,947 

10,146 

11,201 

3 

1,742 

1,870 

1,928 

4 

1,313 

2,213 

3,113 

5 

0 

230 

863 

Total 

13,678 

16,405 

19,307 

Total  at  1997  Price 
Level 

14,460 

17,343 

20,411 

Table  19  -  Summary  of  Total  Aimual  NED  Benefits  Based  on  Expected  Damages  ($1,000)  at 
1997  Price  Levels 


Benefit  Category 

Willow  Glen  Plan 
(9,000  cfs) 

Valley  View  Plan 
(12,000  cfs) 

Bypass  Channel 
(14,600  cfs) 

Flood  Damage  Reduction 

14,460 

17,343 

20,41 1 

Emergency  Flood  Costs 

282 

293 

328 

Flood  Insurance  Savings 

36 

65 

208 

Traific  Impact  Reduction 

74 

136 

179 

Current  Maintenance 

126 

126 

210 

Bridge  Replacement 

156 

350 

570 

Benefits  During  Project 
Construction 

0 

1,671 

1,671 

Total  NED  Benefits 

15,134 

19,984 

23,577 
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NED  Cost  Estimates.  Cost  estimates  for  the  three  candidate  plans  were  prepared.   Construction 
costs  (including  utility  relocations)  for  the  three  plans  are  $23.7,  $48.8  and  $77.8  million, 
respectively  and  are  summarized  in  Table  20.   Major  cost  features  for  each  of  the  plans  include 
channel  widening,  bridge  replacements  and  real  estate  acquisition  (see  Table  21)  costs. 
Mitigation  costs  have  been  estimated  based  on  anticipated  habitat  replacement  requirements. 

MCACES  cost  estimates  were  prepared  for  all  three  plans  in  March  1995.  An  additional 
MCACES  estimate  was  prepared  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  in  December  1 996  and  updated  in 
December  1997  at  the  October  1997  price  level.  The  figures  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  in 
Table  20  are  based  on  the  December  1997  estimate.  The  March  1995  estimates  for  the  two 
smaller  plans  were  adjusted  to  be  consistent  with  the  December  1997  estimate. 

Table  20  -  Major  Construction  Costs  (October  1997  Price  Level,  $1,000) 


Project  Feature 

Willow  Glen  Plan 
(9,000  cfs) 

Valley  View  Plan 
(12,000  cfs) 

Bypass 
Channel  Plan 
(14,600  cfs) 

Channel  Work  and  Grade  Control 

8,662 

24,672 

37,318 

Flood  Walls 

250 

308 

136 

Bridge  Modifications  and  Culverts 

1,211 

1,950 

4,147 

Misc.  (local  drainage,  gates,  fencing, 
etc) 

184 

297 

300 

RR  Culverts  @  Elks  Lodge 

112 

0 

0 

Utility  Relocations 
Public  utilities 
Bridge  replacements 
Roadway  replacements 

Subtotal 

26 
4,045 

60 
4,131 

137 
6,868 

154 
7,159 

2,328 

9,178 

890 

12,396 

Recreation  Features 

0 

0 

1,676 

Canoas  Creek 

1,356 

1,356 

1.356 

Ross  Creek 

3,803 

3,887 

4,866 

Mob  and  Demob 

106 

106 

778 

Mitigation 

197 

1,449 

2,594 

Subtotal 

20,012 

41,184 

65,567 

Contingency  @  avg  of  1 8.6% 

3.729 

7,673 

12,203 

Total  Construction  Costs* 

23,741 

48,857 

77,770 

•Subtotal  costs  include  contract  0/H  @  15%,  contact  profit  @  8%.  and  contract  bond  @  1%. 
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Traffic  Re-routing  and  Delay  Costs:  Each  of  the  final  alternatives  includes  bridge 
relocations  and  modifications.  Bridge  modifications  may  be  accomplished  without  disruption  to 
traffic.  However,  bridge  replacements  will  result  in  temporary  traffic  detours.  Each  alternative 
has  been  designed  to  minimize  disturbance  of  major  traffic  arteries  and  bridges.  To  reduce 
traffic  disruption  during  construction,  adjacent  bridges  will  not  be  replaced  simultaneously. 
Costs  associated  with  traffic  detours  are  summarized  in  the  Economics  Appendix. 

Lands.  Easements.  Rights  of  Way.  Relocations,  and  Disposal  (LERRD)  Costs:  LERRD 
costs  for  the  three  plans  include  land  costs,  relocations  assistance  for  residential  and  commercial 
relocations,  and  utility  relocation  costs.  Costs  for  utility  relocations  were  included  in  the  major 
construction  cost  estimates  as  showTi  in  Table  20.  The  Willow  Glen  Plan  will  require  about  50 
acres,  38  of  which  are  required  for  flowage  easements  in  unimproved  reaches  or  sections  of  the 
river  bank.  The  Valley  View  Plan  will  require  about  65  acres,  30  of  which  are  required  for 
flowage  easements  in  unimproved  areas,  and  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  will  require 
approximately  170  acres,  none  of  which  are  required  for  flowage  easements  in  unimproved 
reaches.  LERRD  costs  are  approximately  $29.9  million  ($25.0  million  for  lands  and  relocations 
assistance  for  residential  and  commercial  buildings,  and  $4.9  million  for  utility  relocations)  for 
the  Willow  Glen  Plan,  $39.2  million  ($30.6  million  for  lands  and  relocations  assistance  for 
residential  and  commercial  buildings,  and  $8.5  million  for  utility  relocations)  for  the  Valley 
View  Plan  and  $64.7  million  ($50.0  million  for  lands  and  relocations  assistance  for  13  residential 
buildings  and  16  businesses,  and  $14.7  million  for  utility  relocations)  for  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan.  Therefore,  LERRD  costs  are  equivalent  to  approxim.ately  53  percent,  40  percent  and  42 
percent,  of  the  estimated  total  NED  project  costs  for  each  of  the  respective  plans. 

Interest  During  Construction  Costs:  Interest  during  construction  (IDC)  is  an  opportunity 
cost  of  the  money  used  for  project  construction  prior  to  completion  of  the  project.  IDC  includes 
costs  for  construction,  land,  relocations,  mitigation,  and  other  elements.  IDC  was  computed  over 
the  construction  period  for  each  alternative.  Because  the  Willow  Glen  Plan  is  the  smallest  plan, 
its  construction  period  is  the  shortest  at  less  than  two  years.  The  Valley  View  and  Bypass 
Channel  Plans  are  more  complicated  and  would  both  require  approximately  three  years  for 
construction.  The  major  NED  cost  features,  including  IDC,  are  summarized  in  Table  21  and  are 
described  below. 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Costs:  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  is  an  expense 
which  is  incurred  on  an  annual  basis.  The  O&M  requirements  for  each  plan  include  annual 
inspections  and  routine  maintenance  of  bridges,  maintenance  roads,  floodwalls,  channel  slopes, 
and  rock  weirs.  Vegetation,  sediment,  trash  and  debris  removal  are  also  included  in  the  annual 
maintenance  costs.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  O&M  requirements  also  include  routine  repairs 
associated  with  recreation  features,  including  daily  maintenance  of  restrooms. 
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Average  annual  O&M  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $100,000  for  the  Willow  Glen  Plan, 
$221,000  for  the  Valley  View  Plan,  and  $482,000  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  Because  there  is 
no  fu^t  cost  associated  with  O&M,  these  costs  are  not  reflected  in  Table  21.  They  are,  however, 
included  in  the  average  annual  costs  which  appear  in  Table  22.  , .      ,    . 


Table  21  -  Sununary  of  the  Major  NED  Cost  Features  -  First  Costs  (October  1997  Price  Level,  $1,000) 


Project  Feature 

Account 

Willow  Glen  Plan 
(9,000  cfs) 

Valley  View  Plan 
(12,000  cfs) 

Bypass  Channel 
Plan  (14,600  cfs) 

Lands  &  Damages 

1 

25,031 

30,666 

50,033 

Utility  Relocations  Xl 

2 

4,899 

8,491 

14,685 

Subtotal  LERRD 

29,930 

39,157 

64,718 

Fish  &  Wildlife  Facilities 

6 

234 

1,719 

3,076 

Recreation  Facilities  \J 

14 

0 

0 

2,000 

Floodway  Control  & 
Diversion  Structures  2/ 

15 

18,608 

38,648 

58,008 

E&D 

30 

2,000 

2,800 

3,500 

S&l 

31 

399 

1,196 

1,533 

Traffic  Re-routing/delay 

793 

2,613 

2,699 

Interest  During  Construction 

4,957 

11,533 

18,359 

TOTAL  COSTS 

'  56,921 

97,666 

153,893 

\J  These  figures  reflect  those  individual  items  shown  in  Table  20  with  anl8.5%  contingency. 
2/  These  figures  reflect  the  total  shown  in  Table  20  less  the  utility  relocations. 


Net  NED  Benefits  and  Benefit-to-Cost  Ratios.  Net  benefits  and  Benefit-to-Cost  Ratios 
(BCRs)  are  presented  in  Table  22.  Average  annual  costs  and  benefits  were  computed  based  on  a 
discount  rate  of  7-1/8%  over  a  50-year  project  life.  Average  annual  benefits  aire  based  on  an 
analysis  of  a  reduction  of  flood  damages  and  other  associated  costs.  The  Economics  Appendix 
summarizes  the  benefits  analysis.  The  difference  between  average  annual  benefits  and  costs 
yields  annual  net  benefits.  Table  22  indicates  that  the  Valley  View  Plan  maximizes  net  benefits. 
The  benefit  to  cost  ratios  are  shown  in  Table  22  below.  .,  .,       ....... 
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Table  22:  NED  Benefit-to-Cost  Ratios  Based  on  Expected  Damages  ($1,000) 


Willow  Glen  Plan 
(9,000  cfs) 

Valley  View  Plan 
(12,000  cfs) 

Bypass  Channel 
(14,600  cfs) 

Avg  Annual  Benefits 

15,134 

19,984 

23,577 

Avg  Annual  Costs  V 

4,224 

^  7,344 

11,455 

Net  Benefits 

10,910 

12,640 

12,122 

Benefit-to-Cost  Ratio  2/ 

3.6 

2.7 

2.1 

y     Average  annual  costs  include  annual  O&M  estimates  and  exclude  the  costs  associated  with  relocations 

assistance. 

2/  In  order  to  quantify  the  sensitivity  of  the  benefits  to  the  upstream  build-out  assumptions,  average  annual  benefits 

and  BCRs  associated  with  current  hydraulic  flows  (present  damages)  were  computed,  as  discussed  in  the  Economics 

Appendix.  Using  present  damages,  the  BCR  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  drops  from  2.1  to  2.0,  and  is  therefore  not 

sensitive  to  the  upstream  build-out  assumption. 


5.3  Recreation  Cost  Analysis. 

The  City  of  San  Jose  is  interested  in  developing  recreational  opportunities  within  the 
highly  urbanized  study  area.  The  city  is  coordinating  their  efforts  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District's  flood  control  planning  process.  Recreation 
opportiinities  were  not  considered  during  the  formulation  of  flood  protection  alternatives,  but 
once  formulated,  the  addition  of  recreation  features  was  considered  for  each  alternative. 

The  City  of  San  Jose  has  planned  a  comprehensive  recreation  network  in  and  around  the 
study  area;  see  Figure  9.  Most  of  the  planned  trails  are  either:  (1)  dependent  upon  acquisition  of 
a  flood  control  right  of  way  along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  or  (2)  proposed  bicycle  lanes  on 
city  streets.  Neither  the  Willow  Glen  Plan  nor  the  Valley  View  Plan  would  provide  sufficient 
property  acquisition  for  an  uninterrupted  recreation  trail.  However,  implementation  of  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  enable  San  Jose  to  develop  a  continuous  recreation  trail  within  the 
study  reaches. 

Recreation  costs  and  benefits  were  not  included  in  the  NED  analysis  above.  However, 
Federal  policy  allows  full  consideration  of  recreation  as  a  project  purpose,  as  legislated  by 
Section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  as  amended;  the  Federal  Water  Project  Act  of  1965, 
Public  Law  89-72,  as  amended;  and  the  Water  Resources  Act  of  1 986.  Therefore,  recreation  was 
included  in  the  plarming  process,  and  the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  recreation  are 
presented  below.  A  description  of  the  recreation  features  is  provided  in  Section  7.2. 

Recreation  Economic  Benefits.  In  addition  to  benefits  associated  with  flood  damage 
reduction,  reduction  in  flood  insurance  costs,  reduction  in  emergency  costs  during  floods, 
advance  replacement  of  bridges  and  reduction  in  current  maintenance  costs,  recreation  benefits 
were  developed  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  For  modest  added  costs;  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan 
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can  provide  substantial  recreational  benefits  of  approximately  $3.0  million  per  year.  These 
benefits  are  based  on  anticipated  use  of  the  proposed  recreational  facilities.  The  Economics 
App)endix  presents  the  recreation  benefits  analysis.  Average  annual  benefits  were  computed 
based  on  a  discount  rate  of  7-1/8%  over  a  50-year  project  life.  Annual  benefits  including 
recreation  are  summarized  in  Table  23. 

Recreation  Cost  Estimates.  In  addition  to  the  major  cost  features  including  channel 
widening,  bridge  replacements  and  real  estate  acquisition  costs,  the  cost  increment  associated 
with  recreation  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  was  computed  to  be  $2.0  million  (including 
contingencies),  or  $147,200  per  year.  No  additional  real  estate  or  mitigation  is  required  for  the 
implementation  of  the  recreation  features;  therefore,  the  only  increase  in  costs  is  realized  in  the 
construction  cost  subtotal.  Inclusion  of  recreation  features  increases  the  construction  cost  of  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  from  $75.8  million  to  $77.8  million. 


Table  23  -  Summary  of  Total  Aimual  Benefits  Including  Recreation  ($  1 ,000) 


Benefit  Category 

Willow  Glen  Plan 
(9,000  cfs) 

Valley  View  Plan 
(12,000  cfs) 

Bypass  Channel 
(14,600  cfs) 

Flood  Damage  Reduction 

14,460 

17,343 

20,411 

Recreation 

0 

0 

3,018 

Emergency  Flood  Costs 

282 

293 

328 

Flood  Insurance  Savings 

36 

65 

208 

Traffic  Impact  Reduction 

74 

136 

179 

Current  Maintenance 

126 

126 

210 

Bridge  Replacement 

156 

350 

570 

Benefits   During   Project 
Construction 

0 

1,671 

1,671 

Total  NED  Benefits 

15,134 

19,984 

26,595 
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Net  Recreation  Benefits  and  Benefit-to-Cost  Ratio.  Net  benefits  and  Benefit-to-Cost 
Ratios  (BCRs)  associated  with  the  recreation  features  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  are  presented 
in  Table  24.  Average  annual  costs  and  benefits  were  computed  based  on  a  discount  rate  of  7- 
1/8%  over  a  50-year  project  life.  The  benefit  to  cost  ratios  are  shown  in  Table  24  below. 

Table  24:  Benefit-to-Cost  Ratios  Including  Recreation  ($  1 ,000) 


Willow  Glen  Plan 
(9,000  cfs) 

Valley  View  Plan 
(12,000  cfs) 

Bypass  Chaimel 
(14,600  cfs) 

Avg  Annual  Benefits 

15,134 

19,984 

26,595 

Avg  Annual  Costs  ]_/ 

4,224 

7,344 

11,602 

Net  Benefits 

10,910 

12,640 

14,993 

Benefit-to-Cost  Ratio  2/ 

3.6 

2.7 

2.3 

y  Note  that  average  annual  costs  include  O&M,  but  exclude  the  costs  associated  with 
relocations  assistance. 
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UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVEH  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 


Figure  9     The  Guadalupe  River  Watershed 
Recreation  Trail  Network 


® 
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6.0  TRADE-OFF  ANALYSIS 

6.1  Introduction 

This  section  compares  the  candidate  plans  described  above.  The  major  elements  of  the 
plans  are  sxmimarized  and  compared  in  terms  of  their  contributions  to  the  four  accoimts  of 
National  Economic  Development  (NED),  Environmental  Quality  (EQ),  Regional  Economic 
Development  (RED),  and  Other  Social  Effects  (OSE).  The  altemative  plans  are  then  tested 
against  four  specific  evaluation  criteria  described  below.  The  plan(s)  that  establishes  Federal 
interest  is  also  identified. 

System  of  Accounts 

Four  accounts  are  established  to  facilitate  evaluation  and  display  the  effects  of  the 
altemative  plans.  These  accounts  are  described  below. 

National  Economic  Development  (NEDI:  The  NED  account  shows  the  effects  on  the 
national  economy.  Project  cost  comparisons  and  benefit-to-cost  comparisons  are  included  under 
this  account. 

Environmental  Quality  (EQ):  The  EQ  account  shows  the  effects  on  ecological,  cultural, 
and  aesthetic  attributes  of  significant  natural  and  cultviral  resources  that  caimot  be  measured  in 
monetary  terms. 

Regional  Economic  Development  (RED^:  The  RED  account  shows  the  effects  the 
proposed  plans  could  have  on  regional  economic  activity. 

Other  Social  Effects  (OSE):  The  OSE  account  shows  the  project's  urban  and  community 
impacts  and  effects  on  life,  health,  and  safety. 

Associated  Evaluation  Criteria 

During  plan  evaluation,  the  altemative  plans  are  tested  against  four  specific  criteria. 
These  criteria  are  defined  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Acceptability.  The  acceptability  of  a  plan  is  determined  by  evjduating  its  acceptance  by 
the  concerned  public.  A  plan  is  acceptable  if  it  is,  or  would  likely  be,  supported  by  a  significant 
segment  of  the  public. 

Completeness.  Plan  completeness  is  determined  by  analyzing  whether  all  necessary 
investments  or  other  actions  necessary  to  attain  the  full  plan  have  been  included. 
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Effectiveness.  Plan  effectiveness  is  determined  by  analyzing  how  well  it  satisfies  the 
planning  objective(s)  and  contributes  to  the  System  of  Accounts. 

Efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  a  plan  is  its  ability  to  achieve  the  planning  objective(s)  and 
the  NED  outputs  in  the  least  costly  manner. 

6.2  Trade-offs  Among  Final  Alternatives 

The   trade-off  analysis   compares   how   the    implementation   of  each   alternative    is 
distinguished  from  all  other  alternatives.   The  trade-offs  considered  include  the  achievement  of 
the  study   plaiming   objective(s),   the   economic   benefits   versus   the   costs  associated   with 
implementation,  and  the  envirorunental  and  other  social  effects  associated  with  each  alternative. 
Table  25  summarizes  the  trade-offs  considered  using  the  System  of  Accoimts. 

The  No-Action  Alternative  would  not  meet  the  planning  objectives  to  reduce  flood 
damages  or  provide  recreation  opportunities  along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River.  No  construction 
costs,  economic  benefits,  or  environmental  impacts  would  result  from  this  alternative. 

While  all  three  action  alternatives  would  meet  the  objective  to  reduce  flood  damages, 
only  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  meets  the  second  objective  of  providing  recreation  opportunities  in 
the  study  area. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  impacts,  benefits,  and  costs  increase  with  the  size  of  the  project. 
The  short-term  disruptions  to  individuals  due  to  construction  noise,  inconvenience,  and 
relocations  are  greatest  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  Conversely,  the  extent  of  flood  protection 
associated  with  this  plan  provides  significantly  greater  long-term  protection  of  life,  health  and 
safety  than  either  of  the  other  two  plans. 

Because  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  the  largest  plan  considered,  it  would  impact  more 
total  acres  of  riparian  habitat  than  either  of  the  other  two  plans.  However,  the  use  of  bypass 
channels  throughout  the  study  area  successfully  preserves  the  existing  riparian  habitat  by 
avoiding  any  disturbance  to  it  wherever  possible.  Through  careful  mitigation  planning,  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  provides  an  opportunity  to  restore  the  riparian  habitat  to  a  continuous 
condition.  Neither  the  Willow  Glen  nor  the  Valley  View  Plan  provide  that  opportunity.  Over 
the  short-term,  the  construction  activities  and  removal  of  vegetation  associated  with  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  will  have  the  greatest  negative  aesthetic  impacts  within  the  study  area.  However, 
the  restored  riparian  habitat  associated  with  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  will  provide  long-term 
aesthetic  improvements  which  neither  of  the  other  plans  could  provide. 

The  local  community  is  very  sensitive  to  the  environment  and  has  provided  comments  on 
the  Bypass  Charmel  Plan  through  numerous  public  meetings/workshops.  Public  comments  have 
indicated  that  bypass  channels  are  preferred  to  channel  widening  measures.  Such  public 
comments  were  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  bypass  feature  in  the  design.  By 
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using  bypass  structures  rather  than  widening  the  existing  channel,  impacts  to  the  riparian  habitat 
are  avoided  altogether  in  portions  of  Reaches  7-9  and  11.  Therefore,  the  public  prefers  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  as  the  plan  that  would  least  impact  the  existing  riparian  habitat.  Also, 
given  the  two  significant  floods  in  1995,  the  local  community  is  very  supportive  of  a  flood 
protection  project. 

In  addition  to  environmental  considerations,  the  local  sponsor  finds  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  to  be  more  acceptable  than  either  the  Willow  Glen  or  Valley  View  plans.  Neither  of  the 
smaller  plans  provide  satisfactory  levels  of  flood  protection,  recreation  opportunities,  or 
continuous  maintenance  access  to  the  channel. 

6.3  NED  Plan 

By  definition,  the  plan  which  maximizes  the  net  benefits  is  identified  as  the  National 
Economic  Development  (NED)  Plan.  The  plans  were  formulated  to  minimize  the  costs  of 
providing  additional  channel  capacity  below  a  major  flow  constraint.  Table  25  presents  the  net 
benefits  for  all  plans,  which  range  from  a  low  of  $10,910,000  to  a  high  of  $12,640,000.  Total 
NED  costs  are  approximately  $56.9  million,  $97.7  million  and  $153.9  million,  for  the  Willow 
Glen,  Valley  View  and  Bypass  Channel  Plans,  respectively. 

Guidance  provided  during  review  of  this  report  indicates  that  recreation  outputs 
associated  with  this  project  are  a  low  priority  and  are  not  to  be  considered  in  the  determination  of 
the  NED  Plan.  If  the  NED  plan  is  to  be  determined  based  solely  on  the  purpose  of  flood  control, 
the  Valley  View  Plan  maximizes  net  NED  benefits.  TTius,  the  Valley  View  Plan  is  the  NED 
Plan. 

6.4  Locally  Preferred  Plan  (LPP) 

The  NED  Plan  would  be  very  efficient  with  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  estimated  at  2.7  to  1.0. 
However,  the  NED  Plan  would  not  be  very  effective,  removing  only  1.300  acres  and  27  percent 
of  existing  structures  from  the  1 00-year  floodplain,  when  compared  with  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  which  would  remove  2,000  acres  and  88  percent  of  the  existing  structures  from  the 
floodplain  (see  Table  17).  Although  the  NED  Plan  is  efficient,  it  is  not  very  effective  in 
removing  the  flood  threat  from  larger  storm  events.  This  is  particularly  important  given  that  the 
study  area  is  highly  urbanized  and  already  fully  developed.  The  local  sponsor  wishes  to 
implement  a  plan  which  would  maximize  protection.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  an  efficient 
plan,  with  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  estimated  at  2.1  to  1.0.  Because  it  maximizes  protection  while 
also  being  efficient,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  has  identified  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
as  the  Locally  Preferred  Plan  (LPP). 
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6.5  Selection  of  the  Recommended  Plan 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  supports  the  arguments  that  there  is  a  substantial 
justification  for  the  construction  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  and  has  selected  the  Bypass 
Chaiuiel  Plan  as  the  Locally  Preferred  Plan.  In  addition  to  being  very  effective,  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  fully  meets  the  Federal  flood  protection  objectives.  Therefore,  the  San  Francisco 
District  recommends  that  the  Locally  Preferred  Plan,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  be  constructed. 
However,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Recommended  Plan  would  be  limited  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  NED  Plan.  Table  26  summarizes  the  performance  of  the  NED  and  the 
LPP  plans. 

Table  26  -  Comparison  of  the  NED  (Valley  View)  and  LPP  (Bypass  Channel)  Plans  ($1,000) 


Condition 

Valley  View 
(NED) 

Bypass  Channel 
(LPP) 

Increment  Provided  By 
Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Land  removed  from  1 00-yr 
floodplain  (2,300  acres) 

1,300  acres 
removed 

2,000  acres 
removed 

700  additional  acres 
removed 

Structures  removed  from  1 00-yr 
floodplain  (7,500  total) 

2.060  removed 

6,620  removed 

4,560  additional  removed 

Total  Cost-Shared  Costs 

$83,520 

$132,835 

$49,315 

Federal 

$54,288 

$66,418 

$12,130 

Non-Federal 

$29,232 

$66,418 

$37,186 

Average  Armual  Cost 

$7,344 

$11,455 

$4,111 

Flood  Control 

$7,344 

$11,308 

$3,964 

Recreation 

$0 

$  147 

$  147 

Average  Armual  Benefits 

$19,984 

$26,595 

$6,611 

Flood  Control 

$19,984 

$23,577 

$3,593 

Recreation 

- 

$3,018 

$3,018 

Net  Benefit  w/rec. 

$12,640 

$14,933 

$2,293 

Total  Residual  Damages  ($1995) 

$8,319 

$5,417 

$2,902 

Economic  Area  1 

$364 

$108 

$256 

Economic  Area  2 

$1,617 

$562 

$1,055 

Economic  Area  3 

$181 

$123 

$  58 

Economic  Area  4 

$5,100 

$4,200 

$900 

Economic  Area  5 

$1,057 

$424 

$633 

A  review  of  Table  26  indicates  that  implementation  of  the  NED  plan  would  leave 
significant  portions  of  an  urban  area  within  the  post-project  floodplain,  while  the  LPP  would 
minimize  the  acreage  and  number  of  structures  left  within  the  floodplain.  As  compared  with  the 
NED  plan,  the  LPP  would  have  a  more  significant  impact  on  the  local  planning  environment  and 
would  result  in  a  greater  reduction  of  the  overajl  risk  from  flooding  to  the  urban  area.  The  details 
of  these  comparisons  are  discussed  below. 
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Limit  of  Protection  Provided  by  NED  Plan:  The  100-year  floodplain  within  the  study 
area  encompasses  approximately  2,300  acres  of  fiilly  developed  land.  Approximately  7,500 
structures  are  located  within  this  floodplain.  Over  90%  of  these  structures  (6,900)  are  residential. 
Residual  floodplains  for  the  Valley  View  and  the  Bypass  Channel  Plans  are  shown  as  Plates  5 
and  6.  These  plates  indicate  that  if  the  Valley  View  Plan  were  implemented,  a  significant  portion 
of  the  100-year  floodplain  would  be  left  unprotected.  The  Valley  View  Plan  would  remove 
1,300  acres  of  land  and  2,060  structures  from  the  floodplain,  leaving  approximately  1,000  acres 
and  over  5,400  structures  within  the  post-project  floodplain.  Implementation  of  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  would  remove  2,000  acres  and  6,620  structures  from  the  post-project  floodplain, 
leaving  about  880  structures  in  the  floodplain.  Thus,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  remove 
three  times  as  many  buildings  from  the  floodplain  as  the  Valley  View  Plan. 

Changes  to  Local  Planning  Environment:  Implementation  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
would  reduce  total  expected  damages  by  78%,  which  is  a  12%  increase  over  the  protection 
offered  by  the  Valley  View  Plan.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  significantly  reduces  the  residual 
flooding  in  all  of  the  study  reaches.  Implementation  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  reduce 
the  extent  of  the  100-year  floodplain  and  may  encourage  proper  redevelopment  in  sections  of  the 
eastern  floodplain.  Furthermore,  implementation  of  the  Bypass  Chaxmel  Plan  improves  critical 
habitat  for  the  threatened  steelhead  trout;  protects  government  facilities  and  transportation 
structures  which  are  critical  to  the  local,  regional,  and  national  economy;  and  provides  a  link  in 
the  overall  flood  control  system  for  the  Guadalupe  River  which  is  compatible  with  other  Federzd 
projects  in  the  watershed.  Implementation  of  the  NED  plan  would  not  result  in  these  same 
benefits. 

Finally,  implementation  of  the  NED  Plan  would  be  incongruous  with  the  Corps' 
Downtown  San  Jose  project,  which  is  located  approximately  one  mile  downstream  of  the 
proposed  Upper  Guadalupe  project.  The  downtovk-n  project,  which  is  currently  under 
construction,  will  provide  "100-year"  protection,  while  the  NED  Plan  would  provide  only  ■'50- 
year"  protection.  Implementation  of  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  would  eliminate  the  appearance  of 
inequitable  protection  for  residents  of  a  single  municipality. 

Risk  Reduction:  Both  the  LPP  and  the  NED  Plans  are  essentially  incised  channel  projects 
with  limited  use  of  floodwalls.  Although  incised  channels  may  be  overtopped  if  design  flows  are 
exceeded,  the  risk  of  catastrophic  failure,  such  as  a  levee  breach,  is  negligible.  The  LPP  design 
meets  the  FEMA  requirements  for  certification  since  the  floodwalls  have  at  least  a  90  percent 
chance  of  containing  flows  associated  with  a  100-year  event.  However,  because  the  NED  Plan's 
capacity  is  less  than  that  of  the  LPP,  the  NED  Plan  would  not  meet  the  FEMA  requirements  for 
certification. 

Residual  flooding  associated  with  both  the  LPP  and  the  NED  Plan  occurs  due  to  flows  in 
the  upstream  portion  of  Canoas  Creek.  In  order  to  minimize  the  risk  associated  with  the  residual 
flooding,  the  sponsor  must  continue  to  comply  with  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program.  To 
fiirther  minimize  this  risk,  it  is  recommended  that  the  sponsor  implement  floodplain  management 
and  zoning  measures  where  feasible,  and  prepare  a  flood  warning  and  evacuation  plan. 
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7.0  THE  RECOMMENDED  PLAN 

7.1  General 

The  recommended  plan  (Bypass  Channel  Plan)  is  designed  to  carry  1 1 ,400  cfs  between 
Blossom  Hill  Road  and  Ross  Creek;  12,400  cfs  between  Ross  Creek  and  Canoas  Creek;  and 
14,600  cfs  below  Canoas  Creek.  This  plan  emphasizes  preservation  of  existing  riparian 
vegetation.  Plate  9  illustrates  all  of  the  proposed  features,  which  are  described  below. 

7.2  Plan  Description 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  the  plan  recommended  to  alleviate  the  damages  associated 
with  flooding  along  upper  Guadalupe  River.  The  features  of  this  plan  are  described  below. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan  (14,600  cfs) 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  features  a  bypass  channel,  channel  widening,  levee  and 
floodwalls  designed  to  contain  the  1 00-year  discharge  on  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  and  Ross 
Creek.  Channel  widening  will  be  limited  to  one  bank  in  most  cases  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  existing  riparian  habitat.  A  schematic  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  shown  in 
Plate  9.  The  plan  is  described  below. 

SPRR  Bridge  to  500'  upstream  of  Willow  Street:  Improvements  to  this  project  section 
will  include  an  18'-deep  bypass  channel  with  an  85'-wide  floodway  and  1:1  side  slopes. 

500'  upstream  of  Willow  Street  to  Ahna  Street:  Improvements  to  this  project  section  will 
consist  of  a  combined  natural  and  bypass  channel.  An  18'-deep  bypass  wall  be  combined  with  a 
30'-wide  floodway,  each  with  1:1  side  slopes.  The  surface  elevation  of  the  embankment  between 
the  bypass  and  natural  channel  would  allow  transfer  of  floodwaters  between  the  two  alignments 
during  high  flows. 

Alma  Street  to  UPRR  Bridge:  A  gabion-lined  bypass  channel  will  be  built  through  the 
existing  Elks  Lodge  parking  lot. 

UPRR  Bridge  to  Willow  Glen  Way:  An  1 8'-deep  bypass  with  85'-wide  channel  floodway 
with  1 : 1  side  slopes  will  be  built  between  the  railroad  bridge  and  Willow  Glen  Way. 

Willow  Glen  Way  to  Blossom  Hill  Road:  Improvements  to  this  project  section  will 
include  channel  vsddening,  a  bypass  channel,  limited  levees/'floodwalls,  and  bridge  replacements. 
The  bank  to  bank  width  of  the  project  will  range  from  75  feet  to  200  feet,  4-10  feet  above  the 
invert. 
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Canoas  Creek:  Canoas  Creek  will  be  improved  to  alleviate  flooding  associated  with 
backwater  effects  from  the  mainstem  Guadalupe  River.  Culverts  will  be  added  to  the 
Nightingale  Drive  and  Almaden  Expressway  bridges,  and  floodwalls  will  be  added  between 
those  two  streets. 

Ross  Creek:  Improvements  to  Ross  Creek  will  include  new  culverts  and  channel 
widening.  The  channel  bottom  wadth  will  be  excavated  to  35  feet  from  Almaden  Expressway  to 
a  point  750  feet  upstream  of  Jarvis  Avenue.  The  existing  12'W  x  lO'H  x  210'-long  box  culvert  at 
Almaden  Expressway  will  be  replaced  with  a  20' W  x  lO'H  x  210'-long  culvert.  At  Jarvis  Avenue 
twol2'W  X  9.5'H  culverts  will  be  installed  in  addition  to  the  existing  12'W  x  9.5'H  culvert. 

Betterments:  The  project  requires  that  the  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridge  be  replaced  by  a 
bridge  with  a  larger  opening.  The  SCVWD  desires  to  eliminate  the  Hillsdale  bridge  altogether 
and  replace  it  with  a  bridge  with  a  larger  traffic  capacity  at  a  location  several  hundred  feet 
downstream  from  the  existing  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridge  location.  The  new  bridge  would  be 
located  at  the  planned  extension  of  Pearl  Avenue.  The  new  Pearl  Avenue  bridge  will  be  an 
improvement  over  the  existing  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridge,  and  is  therefore  considered  to  be  a 
betterment. 

The  replacement  of  the  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridge  is  a  utility  relocation  which  is  a  local 
LERRD  responsibility  for  which  the  SCVWD  will  receive  credit  toward  their  contribution. 
However,  since  the  Pearl  Avenue  bridge  is  a  betterment,  the  local  sponsor  will  not  receive  credit 
for  the  cost  increment  over  the  cost  of  an  in-kind  replacement  of  the  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridge. 
All  costs  reflected  in  the  NED  analysis  correspond  to  an  in-kind  replacement  of  the  Hillsdale 
Avenue  bridge.  A  separate  cost  estimate  was  developed  for  the  construction  of  the  larger  Pearl 
Avenue  bridge.  This  cost  was  used  to  determine  the  cost  apportionment  for  the  proposed  project. 

Recreation:  A  recreation  trail  will  be  paved  on  the  surface  of  gravel  based  maintenance 
access  roads  which  are  required  for  the  proposed  project.  The  trail  will  follow  the  maintenance 
road  and  portions  of  the  bypass  channels  and  levees  within  the  project  area.  In  order  to  provide 
a  continuous  pathway,  portions  of  the  trail  will  leave  the  project  lands  and  will  be  provided  off- 
site  on  city  streets  by  the  City  of  San  Jose.  Additional  recreation  features,  such  as  picnic  areas 
and  bathrooms,  will  be  included  in  the  overall  recreation  plan.  These  additional  features  are  to 
be  provided  on  lands  which  are  required  for  channel  access,  mitigation,  and  flowage  areas 
between  proposed  bypass  channels  and  the  existing  channel. 

The  major  features  of  the  recreation  plan  include  4.3  miles  of  paved  trail,  1620  feet  of 
railing,  and  3800  feet  of  chain-link  fencing.  Two  picnic  areas  with  a  total  of  6  picnic  tables  and 
two  restrooms  with  drinking  foimtains  will  be  provided  on  project  lands.  Two  pedestrian  / 
bicycle  bridges  will  be  constructed  to  cross  the  river.  Additional  features  will  include  exercise 
stations;  safety  lighting;  call  boxes;  vehicle  barriers;  trash  cans;  various  directional,  rule  and 
interpretive  signs;  additional  picnic  tables;  and  benches. 
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7.3  Risk  and  Uncertainty 

The  uncertainty  and  variability  associated  with  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  project  is 
similar  to  that  associated  with  many  flood  control  projects.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  factors 
associated  with  a  storm,  the  flow  for  a  particular  storm  cannot  be  knov/n  with  certainty. 
Likewise,  the  stage  for  a  given  flow  can  vary.  For  these  reasons,  no  project  can  ever  provide 
guaranteed  full  protection  against  all  events.  While  the  project  will  reduce  the  risk  of  flooding,  it 
will  not  eliminate  it.  Technology  now  available  allows  us  to  identify  the  probability  of 
experiencing  flood  damages  with  the  project  in  place.  For  example,  with  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  design  in  place,  it  is  still  possible  to  experience  some  flooding  associated  with  a  "100-year 
event".  The  Hydrology  and  Hydraulics  Analysis  appendix  tabulates  the  probability  of 
overtopping  the  project  at  various  locations  for  a  variety  of  storm  magnitudes. 

Without  this  project  in  place,  a  "100-year"  event  is  expected  to  cause  approximately  S280 
million  in  damages,  which  translates  to  $24.7  million  on  an  average  annual  basis.  With  the 
project  in  place,  the  expected  damages  for  a  "100-year"  event  will  be  reduced  from  $24.7  million 
to  approximately  $5.4  million  per  event.  The  Economic  Analysis  Appendix  describes  the  risk- 
based  analysis  (RBA)  used  to  evaluate  project  benefits. 

7.4  Project  Impacts  and  Mitigation 

The  impacts  of  the  recommended  plan  are  discussed  in  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement/Report  (EIS/R).  These  impacts  and  appropriate  mitigations  are  summarized  below. 

a.  Erosion.  Short-term  impacts  are  expected  to  be  less  than  significant  as  long  as  major 
earthwork  is  performed  between  May  and  October  and  exposed  soils  are  stabilized  during 
construction.  Gabions  or  cribwalls  will  be  used  in  areas  with  steep  slopes  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  long-term  impacts  are  less  than  significant. 

b.  Habitat.  In  response  to  the  draft  Coordination  Act  Report  submitted  by  the  USFWS, 
approximately  27.5  acres  (22.4  acres  of  riparian  forest,  3.6  acres  of  urban  forest,  and  1.5  acres  of 
wetland  habitat)  will  be  replanted  in  order  to  mitigate  for  impacts  to  these  habitat  types.  An 
additional  0.95  acres  of  wetland  will  be  restored  by  the  SCVWD  at  local  expense.  Refer  to  the 
EIS  for  a  full  description  of  habitat  impacts. 

c.  Cultural  Resources.  One  site  within  the  area  of  potential  effect  has  been  identified  as 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  This  site  was  disturbed  during  a  previous 
construction  activity,  therefore,  disturbance  is  expected  to  be  minimal.  Early  tools  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  Reach  11,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  is  eligible  for  the  National 
Register.  This  site  is  located  beneath  a  building  which  is  going  to  be  removed  from  the  project  area 
during  construction.  A  site  survey  will  be  jjerformed  at  the  time  the  building  is  removed  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  site  is  eligible  for  the  National  Register. 
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Construction  sites  near  the  study  area  such  as  the  joint  Corps  Sacramento  District/SCVWD 
downtown  Guadalupe  River  Project,  the  CalTrans  Tamien  Light  Rail  Station,  and  some  State 
Highways  projects,  have  encountered  buried  cultural  resources.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  culnoral 
resources  will  be  encountered  during  construction,  therefore,  a  cultural  resources  plan  is  being 
developed  and  will  be  implemented  during  the  preconstruction  engineering  and  design  project  (FED) 
and  construction  phases,  as  appropriate.  This  plan  includes  a  site  survey  of  a  site  in  Reach  1 1  where 
early  tools  have  been  discovered. 

d.  Utility  Replacements.  Water  and  sewer  lines  will  be  disturbed  during  the  construction  of 
the  bypass  culvert.  All  utility  lines  that  are  affected  will  be  replaced  by  lines  of  the  same  size  as 
those  existing  prior  to  construction.  Residents  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  construction  will  be 
provided  with  temporary  utility  hook-ups  during  construction  in  order  to  avoid  any  long-term 
disruptions  to  utility  service.  Table  27  lists  the  relocation  and  replacement  requirements  by  reach 
for  roads,  bridges,  and  utilities. 

e.  Relocations  of  Residents.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  will  permanently  displace  13 
residential  buildings  and  16  commercial  buildings.  Costs  associated  with  relocation  assistance  are 
included  in  the  real  estate  costs  associated  with  this  plan. 

f  Traffic  Disruptions.  The  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  was  formulated  to  avoid  impacts  to  major 
thoroughfares  and  bridges.  However,  implementation  of  the  plan  will  require  that  five 
neighborhood  bridges  be  removed  and  replaced.  No  bridge  is  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  mile  from  an 
alternate  bridge,  and  adjacent  bridges  will  not  be  out  of  ser\'ice  simultaneously.  Traffic  re-routing 
will  be  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  a  traffic  controller. 

g.  HTRW.  HTRW  sites  are  expected  to  be  encountered  in  Reaches  7,  10,  and  12.  A  project- 
specific  remediation  plan  will  be  developed  to  reduce  the  contaminant  concentrations  to  acceptable 
levels.  The  local  sponsor  will  be  responsible  for  implementing  and  funding  the  plan  prior  to 
initiation  of  construction. 

7.5  Real  Estate  Requirements 

Approximately  170  acres  of  land  are  required  for  implementation  of  the  Recommended  Plan. 
About  1 60  acre  have  been  appraised  as  tantamount  to  fee,  while  temporary  work  area  easements  are 
required  for  the  remaining  1 0  acres.  Relocations  of  utilities  and  residents  are  discussed  above  under 
Project  Impacts.  An  attorney's  opinion  of  compensibility  has  been  prepared  which  states  that  there 
is  a  compensable  interest  in  utilities  to  be  relocated. 

No  new  lands  are  required  for  the  recreation  features  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  The 
design  of  the  recreation  trail  has  been  coordinated  with  the  City  of  San  Jose,  and  brief  stretches  of 
the  trail  will  be  located  off-site,  but  will  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  City  of  San  Jose.  These 
sketches  are  limited  to  striping  of  existing  city  streets  and  the  placement  of  signs  along  the  tfail.  All 
of  the  recreation  features  proposed  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  will  be  constructed  on 
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project  lands  which  are  required  for  flood  control  purposes.  Similarly,  all  mitigation  features  are 
located  on  project  lands  which  are  required  for  flood  control  purposes.  Therefore,  real  estate 
costs  associated  with  recreation  and  mitigation  features  are  nominal. 

Table  27:  Utility  Replacements  &  Modiflcations 


Reach 

Type 

Approx.  Location 

7A 

Willow  Street  Bridge  removal  &  replacement 

Willow  Street 

Utility  relocation  -  sanitary  sewer,  water  lines,  stormwater 
outfalls 

Willow  Street 

Temporary  railroad  relocation  for  culvert 

SPRR  Bridge 

7B 

Utility  relocation  -  water  lines,  stormwater  outfalls 

Alma  Ave.  bridge 

Alma  Avenue  Bridge  removal  and  replacement 

Alma  Ave.  &  Elks 
Lodge 

8 

Utility  relocation  -  stormwater  outfalls 

Bypass  channel 

Willow  Glen  Way  Bridge  removal  and  replacement 

Willow  Glen  Way 

Temporary  railroad  relocation  for  culvert 

UPRR  Bridge 

9 

Utility  relocation  -  SJWC  booster  pumps,  2  SJWC  wells, 
stormwater  outfalls 

Willow  Glen  Way 

lOA 

Curtner  Avenue  Bridge  removal  &  replacement 

Curtner  Avenue 

Utility  relocation  -  stormwater  outfalls 

Curtner  Avenue 

lOC&D 

Hillsdale  Avenue  Bridge  removal  &  replacement 

Hillsdale  Avenue 

Utility  relocation  -  sanitary  sewer,  stormwater  outfalls 

Sta.  889+20 

11 

Utility  relocation/mod.  -  stormwater  outfalls,  SJWC  pumping 
station  improvements 

Bryan  Ave.  Station 

Canoas  Creek 

Roadway  replacement  for  culvert  addition/enlargement  at  two 
locations 

Almaden  Expwy. 
and  Nightingale 
Drive 

Ross  Creek 

Utility  relocation  -  stormwater  outfalls 

N.  bank  only 

Roadway  replacement  for  culvert  addition/enlargement  at  two 
locations 

Almaden  Expwy. 
and  Jarvis  Avenue 
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7.6  Design  and  Construction  Considerations 

Following  report  approval,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Preconstruction  Engineering  and 
Design,  including  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications,  could  be  accomplished  wthin  two 
years.  Upon  subsequent  negotiation  of  a  Project  Cooperation  Agreement,  acquisition  of  real 
estate,  and  receipt  of  construction  funds,  it  is  estimated  that  construction  could  be  completed 
within  3  years.  Major  construction  items  would  include  rock-lined  bypass  channels,  channel 
excavation,  concrete  floodwalls,  the  removal  and  replacement  of  five  neighborhood  bridges,  the 
removal  and  replacement  of  underground  utilities  (water  and  sewer  lines),  and  mitigation 
planting. 

During  the  construction  period,  measures  cited  in  Engineering  Pamphlet  1165-2-501, 
"Environmental  Policies,  Objectives,  and  Guidelines  for  the  Civil  Works  Program  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers",  would  be  followed  to  maintain  public  dialogue,  minimize  disturbance  to 
environmental  and  cultural  resources,  ensure  proper  debris  disposal  methods,  and  restore  the  site. 
Safety  measures  would  be  taken  to  protect  individuals  present  at  the  site  or  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  construction  area. 

7.7  Operation,    Maintenance,    Repair,    Replacement    and    Rehabilitation 
Requirements 

Operation,  maintenance,  repair,  replacement  and  rehabilitation  (OMRR&R)  of  the  flood 
control  project  is  the  non-Federal  sponsor's  responsibility,  in  accordance  with  provisions 
contained  in  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  (PL  99-662).  The  OMRR&R 
requirements  will  be  described  in  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Manual  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Corps  during  the  Preconstruction  Engineering  Design  phase  of  study.  SCVWD 
has  prepared  a  preliminary  maintenance  plan  which  was  used  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  total 
annual  OMRR&R  cost,  currently  estimated  to  be  $482,000.  The  OMRR&R  requirements  for  the 
selected  plan  include  annual  inspections  and  routine  maintenance  of  bridges,  maintenance  roads, 
floodwalls,  channel  slopes,  and  rock  weirs.  Surveillance  of  project  performance,  to  be 
accomplished  by  measures  such  as  the  periodic  production  of  stage  and  discharge  records,  will 
also  be  required.  Routine  repairs  for  gabions,  cribwalls,  fencing,  and  recreation  features 
(including  daily  maintenance  of  restrooms)  are  also  included.  Vegetation,  sediment,  trash  and 
debris  removal  are  also  included  in  the  armual  maintenance  costs. 

7.8  Economic  Considerations 

Economic  benefits  and  costs  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  are  summarized  below. 

A.  Summary  of  Benefits.  The  flood  control  benefits  associated  with  the  selected  plan  are 
based  on  the  following  categories:  1)  flood  damage  reduction  to  structures  and  their  contents;  2) 
emergency  flood  response  savings;  3)  flood  insurance  administrative  cost  savings;  4)  savings 
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associated  with  current  channel  maintenance  activities;  5)  advanced  bridge  replacement  benefits; 
6)  reduction  of  transportation  delays;  and  7)  benefits  accruing  during  construction  upon 
completion  of  significant  portions  of  the  project.  The  benefits  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  are 
based  on  a  7-1/8  percent  discount  rate,  and  a  50-year  period  of  economic  evaluation.  The 
methodology  for  the  development  of  the  benefits  is  presented  in  the  Economics  Appendix. 

B.  Summary  of  Costs:  Construction  costs  for  the  selected  plan  were  developed  using  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Micro-Computer  Aided  Cost  Estimating  System  (MCACES).  The 
MCACES  summary  report  is  presented  in  the  Cost  Estimates  Appendix.  Real  estate  costs  were 
based  on  an  appraisal  of  the  current  cost  of  acquisition.  Details  of  the  real  estate  cost  estimate 
are  included  in  the  Real  Estate  Appendix.  The  price  level  of  the  MCACES  cost  estimate  is 
October  1997. 

A  Fully  Funded  Estimate  was  developed  based  on  the  construction  costs.  The  Fully 
Funded  Estimate  adjusts  the  construction  costs  for  budget  purposes  to  better  anticipate  the  actual 
future  costs  recognizing  the  impact  of  future  price  levels.  The  Fully  Funded  Estimate  is 
escalated  to  the  mid-point  of  construction  using  0MB  designated  inflation  rates. 

Interest  During  Construction  (IDC)  is  calculated  using  an  7-1/8%  discount  rate  over  an 
estimated  construction  period  of  three  years.  Costs  included  in  the  calculation  of  IDC  include 
construction  costs,  the  development  of  plans  and  specifications,  engineering  during  construction, 
supervision  and  administration  of  construction,  and  economic  real  estate  costs.  The  total  IDC  is 
$18.4  million  at  the  October  1997  price  level,  or  $1.4  million  on  an  average  annual  basis  using  a 
capital  recovery  factor  equal  to  0.07361,  which  is  based  on  a  7-1/8%  discount  rate  and  a  50-year 
period  of  economic  evaluation. 

C.  Cost  Allocation  and  Apportionment:  All  costs  associated  with  the  Valley  View  Plan 
are  allocated  to  the  flood  control  purpose.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  allocates  costs  to  flood 
control,  recreation,  and  local  betterments.  All  project  features,  except  the  features  associated 
with  recreation  and  betterments,  are  subject  to  a  five-percent  up-front  cash  contribution  by  the 
local  sponsor.  The  sponsor  is  then  responsible  for  all  Lands,  Easements,  Rights  of  Way, 
Relocations,  and  Disposal  (LERRD)  and  any  cash  contributions  that  may  be  required  to  bring  the 
local  share  up  to  35%  of  the  total  project  cost.  If  the  cash  contribution  plus  the  costs  of  LERRD 
are  less  than  35%  of  the  project  first  costs,  the  local  sponsor  will  pay  the  difference  in  cash.  If 
the  cash  contribution  plus  the  LERRD  is  greater  than  50%  of  the  project  first  costs,  the  project 
will  be  cost-shared  at  a  rate  of  50%  Federal  and  50%  non-Federal.  Recreation  featuies  associated 
with  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  will  be  cost-shared  at  a  rate  of  50%  Federal  and  50%  non-Federal, 
and  betterments  are  1 00%  non-Federally  fiinded. 

Normally,  the  Federal  government  participates  in  cost-sharing  based  on  the  cost  of  the 
NED  Plan.  However,  since  the  Recommended  Plan  is  different  from  the  NED  Plan,  both  are 
included  in  the  cost  allocation  and  apportionment  summary.  Table  28  itemizes  the  cost  for  the 
Valley  View  and  the  Bypass  Channel  Plans.     Federal  and  non-Federal  cost  apportionment 
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summaries  are  presented  for  both  plans  in  Table  29.    The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Recommended  Plan  will  be  limited  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  NED  Plan. 


TABLE  28 

PROJECT  COST  SUMMARY 

VALLEY  VIEW  AND  BYPASS  CHANNEL  PLANS 

($1,000) 


Account 


Item 


Valley  View  Plan 
(NED) 
Oct  97         Fully  Funded 
Price  Level        Estimate 


Bypass  Channel  Plan 

(LPP) 
Oct  97       Fully  Funded 
Price  Level         Estimate 


1 

Lands  &  Damages 

30,666 

36,616 

50,033 

59,741 

2 

Relocations 

8,491 

10,139 

14,685 

17,534 

6 

Fish  &  Wildlife 
Facilities 

1,719 

2,053 

3,076 

3,673 

15 

Floodway  Control 
&  Diversion 
Structures 

38,648 

46,147 

58,008 

69,264 

14 

Recreation  Facilities 

0 

0 

2,000 

2,388 

Subtotal 

79,524 

94,955 

127,802 

152,600 

30 

E&D 

2,800 

3,343 

3,500 

4,179 

31 

S&A 

1,196 

1,428 

1,533 

1,830 

Total 

83,520 

99,726 

132,835 

158,609 

*  Valley  View  figures  pro-rated  from  Mar  95  estimates  as  described  in  Sect.  5.2,  NED  Analysis. 

*  Lands  and  Damages  associated  with  recreation  and  mitigation  are  nominal  since  all  recreation 
and  mitigation  features  will  be  implemented  on  project  lands  needed  for  flood  control  purposes. 

*  IDC  and  traffic  delays  not  included. 

*  Fully  funded  to  mid-point  of  construction  (Nov  2003). 
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8.0  PLAN  IMPLEMENTATION 

8.1  General 

In  accordance  with  the  Water  Resources  Development  Acts  of  1986  and  1996,  project 
implementation  requirements  for  the  plans  recommended  for  further  study  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Upon  approval  of  the  final  report,  funds  will  be  provided  (subject  to  availability)  to  initiate 
Preconstruction  Engineering  and  Design,  including  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  and 
necessary  surveys  and  materials  investigations.  Prior  to  expenditure  of  any  Preconstruction 
Engineering  and  Design  funds,  a  signed  design  agreement  between  the  Corps  and  the  sponsor  is 
required.  This  would  be  followed  by  the  preparation  of  a  final  project  cost  estimate  by  the  District 
Engineer.  At  that  time,  a  signed  Project  Cooperation  Agreement  (PCA)  between  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD),  the  non-Federal  sponsor,  vvould  be 
required.  Upon  execution  of  the  agreement  and  acquisition  of  real  estate,  bids  could  be  invited,  and 
a  contract  could  be  awarded  for  construction.  Following  completion  of  construction,  as-built 
drawings  and  an  operation  and  maintenance  manual  will  be  furnished  to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Water  District,  which  would  be  responsible  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  project. 


8.2  Division  of  Plan  Responsibilities: 

Section  211  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1996  (WRDA  '96)  provides 
specific  non-Federal  interests  the  opportunity  to  receive  reimbursement  for  the  construction  of 
authorized  flood  control  projects.  Subparagraph  (4)  of  Section  211  names  the  Upper  Guadalupe 
River,  California,  project  as  a  project  which  would  be  eligible  for  construction  reimbursement. 
Corps  policy  states  that  Section  2 1 1  construction  reimbursement  is  contingent  upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  plans  for  construction  and  the  Secretary's  determination  that  the 
project  is  economically  justified  and  environmentally  acceptable.  This  approval  must  be  obtained 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  construction  of  the  work  for  which  the  reimbursement  request  will  be  made. 
Prior  to  negotiating  a  reimbursement  agreement,  the  Secretary  must  notify  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  This  notification  must  include  the  total  commitment 
and  the  reimbursement  requirements  that  the  Administration  intends  to  support  in  future  budget 
submissions.  As  of  the  completion  of  this  document,  January  1998,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water 
District  has  not  requested  that  Section  211  construction  reimbursement  be  pursued  for  the 
construction  of  the  Selected  Plan.  Therefore,  Congressional  authorization  will  be  sought  for  Corps 
construction  of  the  proposed  project.  The  following  Federal  and  non-Federal  responsibilities  must 
be  met  upon  authorization. 
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A.  Federal  Responsibilities:  The  Corps  of  Engineers  would  be  responsible  for  the  following  tasks: 

(1)  Conduct  advance  planning,  engineering,  and  design  studies. 

(2)  Prepare  a  Feature  Design  Memorandum. 

(3)  Prepare  plans  and  specifications. 

(4)  Negotiate  and  execute  a  Project  Cooperation  Agreement. 

(5)  Contract  and  supervise  construction. 

(6)  Prepare  as-built  drawings  and  O&M  manual 

(7)  Conduct  periodic  inspection  of  the  completed  work  with  non-Federal  interests  to  ensure  proper 
operation  and  maintenance. 

B.  Non-Federal  Responsibilities:    As  the  sponsor  for  all  project  purposes,  including  flood  control 
and  recreation,  the  SCVWD  would  be  responsible  for  the  following  tasks: 

a.  Provide  a  minimum  of  35  percent,  but  not  to  exceed  50  percent,  of  total  project  costs  allocated 
to  structural  flood  control  for  the  NED  plan,  and  50  percent  of  total  project  costs  allocated  to  recreation, 
as  further  specified  below: 

(1)  Enter  into  an  agreement  which  provides,  prior  to  construction,  25  percent  of 
preconstruction  engineering  and  design  (PED)  costs; 

(2)  Provide,  during  construction,  any  additional  funds  needed  to  cover  the  non-Federal 
share  of  PED  costs; 

(3)  Provide,  during  construction,  a  cash  contribution  equal  to  5  percent  of  total  project  costs 
allocated  to  flood  control; 

(4)  Provide  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  including  suitable  borrow  and  dredged 
or  excavated  material  disposal  areas,  and  perform  or  assure  the  performance  of  all  relocations 
determined  by  the  Government  to  be  necessary  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project; 

(5)  Provide  or  pay  to  the  Government  the  cost  of  providing  all  retaining  dikes,  wasteweirs, 
bulkheads,  and  embankments,  including  all  monitoring  features  and  stilling  basins,  that  may  be  required 
at  any  dredged  or  excavated  material  disposal  areas  required  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  project;  and 

(6)  Provide,  during  construction,  any  additional  costs  as  necessary  to  make  its  total 
contribution  equal  to  35  percent  of  total  project  costs  allocated  to  flood  control  and  50  percent  of  total 
project  costs  allocated  recreation. 
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(7)  Provide,  during  construction,  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  flood  control 
which  exceed  what  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  MED  plan. 

b.  For  so  long  as  the  project  remains  authorized,  pay  100  percent  of  costs  to  operate,  maintain,  repair, 
replace,  and  rehabilitate  the  completed  project  or  functional  portion  of  the  project  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Government: 

c.  Give  the  Federal  Government  a  right  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  upon 
property  that  the  non-Federal  sponsor  now  or  hereafter  owns  or  controls  for  access  to  the  project  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection,  and,  if  necessary  after  failure  to  perform  by  the  non-Federal  sponsor,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing,  operating,  maintaining,  repairing,  replacing,  or  rehabilitating  the  project.  No  completion, 
operation,  maintenance,  repair,  replacement,  or  rehabilitation  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  ojjerate  to 
relieve  the  non-Federal  sponsor  of  responsibility  to  meet  the  non-Federal  sponsor's  obligations,  or  to  preclude 
the  Federal  Government  from  pursuing  any  other  remedy  at  law  or  equity  to  ensure  faithful  performance; 

d.  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from  all  damages  arising  from  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  repair,  replacement,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  project  and  any  project-related  betterments,  except 
for  damages  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  United  States  or  its  contractors; 

e.  Keep,  and  maintain  books,  records,  documents,  and  other  evidence  pertaining  to  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  pursuant  to  the  project  in  accordance  with  the  standards  for  financial  management  systems  set  forth  in 
the  Uniform  Administrative  Requirements  for  Grants  and  Cooperative  Agreements  to  State  and  Local 
Govemments  at  32  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR)  Section  33.20;  i 

f.  Perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  any  investigations  for  hazardous  substances  as  are  determined 
necessary  to  identify  the  existence  and  extent  of  any  hazardous  substances  regulated  under  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA),  42  U.S.C.  9601-9675,  that  may  exist 
in,  on,  or  under  lands,  easements,  or  rights-of-way  that  the  Federal  Government  determines  to  be  required  for 
the  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  replacement,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  project.  However,  for  lands  that  the 
Federal  Government  determines  to  be  subject  to  the  navigation  servitude,  only  the  Federal  Government  shall 
perform  such  investigations  unless  the  Federal  Govemment  provides  the  Non-Federal  sponsor  with  prior 
specific  wntten  direction,  in  which  case  the  Non-Federal  sponsor  shall  perform  such  investigations  in 
accordance  with  such  wntten  direction; 

g.  Assume  complete  financial  responsibility,  as  between  the  Federal  Govemment  and  the  Non-Federal 
sponsor,  for  all  necessary  cleanup  and  response  costs  of  any  CERCLA  regulated  materials  located  in,  on,  or 
under  lands,  easements,  or  rights-of-way  that  the  Federal  Govemment  determines  to  be  required  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  repair,  replacement,  or  rehabilitation; 

h.  As  between  the  Federal  Govemment  and  the  non-Federal  sponsor,  the  non-Federal  sponsor  shall  be 
considered  the  operator  of  the  project  for  the  purpose  of  CERCLA  liability.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  operate,  maintain,  repair,  replace,  and  rehabilitate  the  project  in  a  manner  that  will  not  cause 
liability  to  arise  under  CERCLA; 

i.  Comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-646.  as  amended  by  Title  IV  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100-17),  and  the  Uniform  Regulations 
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contained  in  49  CFR  Part  24,  in  acquiring  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  required  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  repair,  replacement,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  project,  including  those  necessary  for  relocations, 
borrow  materials,  and  dredged  or  excavated  material  disposal,  and  inform  all  affected  persons  of  applicable 
benefits,  policies,  and  procedures  in  connection  with  said  act; 

j.  Comply  with  all  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
Section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352  (42  U.S.C.  2000d),  and  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  5500.11  issued  pursuant  thereto,  as  well  as  Army  Regulation  600-7,  entitled 
"Nondiscrimination  on  the  Basis  of  Handicap  in  Programs  and  Activities  Assisted  or  Conducted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army",  and  Section  402  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  701b-12),  requiring  non-Federal  preparation  and  implementation  of  flood  plain  management 
plans; 

k.  Provide  35  percent  of  that  portion  of  total  cultural  resource  preservation,  mitigation  and  data 
recovery  costs  attributable  to  flood  control  that  are  in  excess  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  flood  control; 

I.  Provide  50  percent  of  that  portion  of  total  cultural  resource  preservation  mitigation  and  data 
recovery  costs  attributable  to  recreation  that  are  in  excess  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  recreation; 

m.  Participate  in  and  comply  with  applicable  Federal  floodplain  management  and  flood  insurance 
programs. 

n.  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  signing  a  project  cooperation  agreement,  prepare  a  floodplain 
management  plan  designed  to  reduce  the  impact  of  future  flood  events  in  the  project  area.  The  plan  shall  be 
prepared  in  accordance  with  guidelines  developed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  must  be  implemented  not 
later  than  1  year  after  completion  of  construction  of  the  project; 

o.  Prescribe  and  enforce  regulations  to  prevent  obstruction  of  or  encroachment  on  the  project  that 
would  reduce  the  level  of  protection  it  affords  or  that  would  hinder  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project: 

p.  Not  less  than  once  each  year,  inform  affected  interests  of  the  extent  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  project;  and 

q.  Publicize  floodplain  information  in  the  area  concerned  and  provide  this  information  to  zoning 
and  other  regulatory  agencies  for  their  use  in  preventing  unwise  future  development  in  the  floodplain  and  in 
adopting  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  unwise  future  development  and  to  ensure 
compatibility  with  protection  levels  provided  by  the  project. 

r.  Comply  with  Section  221  of  Public  Law  91-611,  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  and 
Section  103  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986,  Public  Law  99-662,  as  amended,  which 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  not  commence  the  construction  of  any  water  resources 
project  or  separable  element  thereof,  until  the  non-Federal  sponsor  has  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
to  furnish  its  required  cooperation  for  the  project  or  separable  element. 
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8.3  Views  and  Financial  Capability  of  the  Sponsor 

The  local  sponsor  (SCVWD)  supports  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  as  it  would  provide  "100- 
year  level  of  protection"  while  enhancing  the  natural  habitat  values  as  much  as  possible.  The 
SCVWD  has  provided  a  letter  of  intent,  dated  8  May  1998,  to  participate  in  implementation  of  the 
Recommended  Plan.  The  letter  documents  that  the  SCVWD  understands  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  local  cost  share  will  exceed  the  local  share  associated  with  implementation  of  the 
NED  Plan  because  a  more  expensive  plan  is  being  recommended.  As  documented  in  the 
Financial  Assessment  portion  of  the  Economics  Appendix,  the  SCVWD  has  the  capability  to 
incur  and  sustain  debt  in  excess  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  project  cost. 

The  SCVWD  supports  the  construction  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  as  it  would  have 
significant  impacts  on  the  local  planning  environment.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  remove 
approximately  2,000  acres  and  6,600  buildings  from  the  100-year  floodplain.  Furthermore, 
implementation  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  be  consistent  with  two  major  projects  which 
impact  the  study  area,  while  implementation  of  the  Valley  View  Plan  would  be  inconsistent  with 
both  of  these  projects.  These  projects  are  summarized  below. 

First,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Sacramento  District,  is  currently  constructing  a  flood  control 
project,  also  sponsored  by  the  SCVWD,  between  Interstate  880  and  Interstate  280  (immediately 
downstream  of  the  current  study  area).  This  project,  which  was  designed  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  risk-based  analysis  techniques,  is  designed  to  pass  flows  associated  with  the  one- 
percent  chance  event.  The  SCVWD  is  undertaking  a  local  flood  control  project,  independently  and 
without  Federal  contribution,  which  is  a  4,800-foot  long  bypass  channel  which  is  designed  to  join 
the  downtown  Guadalupe  River  Project  and  the  proposed  upper  Guadalupe  River  Project. 
Implementation  of  the  Valley  View  Plan  would  be  incongruous  with  both  the  Federal  and  the  local 
projects,  while  construction  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  consistent  with  both  projects. 

Second,  the  City  of  San  Jose  has  planned  a  comprehensive  recreation  network  in  and  around 
the  study  area.  Most  of  the  planned  trails  are  either:  (1)  dependent  upon  acquisition  of  a  flood 
control  right  of  way  along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  or  (2)  proposed  bicycle  lanes  on  city  streets. 
Implementation  of  the  Valley  View  Plan  would  require  cyclists  and  pedestrians  to  use  busy 
thoroughfares  within  Reaches  7,  8,  10,  and  11.  However,  implementation  of  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  would  enable  San  Jose  to  develop  a  continuous  recreation  trail  within  these  reaches.  The  bike 
trail  will  connect  an  existing  heavily  used  regional  park,  the  Guadalupe  River  Park,  with  suburban 
open  areas  some  five  miles  away,  forming  the  backbone  of  a  regional  trail  network.  The  bike  trail 
will  not  be  provided  through  the  study  area  in  the  absence  of  a  flood  control  project.  Therefore, 
construction  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  necessary  for  realizing  the  potential  recreation  benefits. 

The  SCVWD  has  a  policy  of  providing  "100-year"  level  of  flood  protection  and  they 
strongly  support  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  Given  the  highly  urbanized  study  area  and  historically 
increasing  real  estate  costs  it  has  proven  to  be  cost  effective  in  the  long  run  to  provide  "100-year" 
protection.  The  local  sponsor's  "100-year""  policy  also  reflects  an  equity  issue,  since,  it  may  be 
perceived  as  unfair  if  one  locality  receives  less  than  "lOO-year"  protection. 

Finally,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  provides  more  protection  against  possible  loss  of  life  during 
major  flood  events  than  would  the  Valley  View  or  Willow  Glen  Plans. 

revised  5/8/98 
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9.0  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.1  Conclusions 

Major  conclusions  of  this  Feasibility  study  include: 

•  Significant  flooding  has  historically  occurred  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Guadalupe  River 
in  the  southern  area  of  the  City  of  San  Jose. 

•  Economic  analyses  indicate  that  over  7,500  buildings  lie  within  the  100-year  floodplain  as 
compared  to  4,870  in  the  50-year  floodplain. 

•  Hydrologic  and  hydraulic  analyses  indicate  that  the  existing  channel  provides  protection  for  a 
7  to  8-year  flood  event  below  the  UPRR  bridge;  for  a  5-year  event  on  Ross  Creek;  and  for  a 
9-year  event  on  Canoas  Creek.  Therefore,  the  risk  of  flooding  within  the  study  area  is 
substantial. 

•  The  NED  plan  has  been  identified  as  the  Valley  View  Plan  which  would  provide  "50-year 
level  of  protection"  for  the  upper  Guadalupe  River. 

•  The  Recommended  Plan  has  been  identified  as  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  which  would 
provide  "100-year  level  of  protection"  for  the  upper  Guadalupe  River. 

•  The  local  sponsor  is  willing  to  cost-share  in  the  construction  of  the  Recommended  Plan. 

•  The  Recommended  Plan  fully  meets  the  non-Federal  sponsor's  flood  control  objectives. 

9.2  Recommendations 

Reduction  of  flooding  by  means  of  structural  improvements  is  economically  justified  at 
this  time.  The  Valley  View  Plan  has  been  identified  as  the  NED  Plan.  However,  the  San 
Francisco  District  is  recommending  that  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  be  constructed  because  it 
provides  protection  to  three  times  as  many  structures  as  the  Valley  View  Plan;  it  provides 
significant  recreation  opportunities;  it  is  consistent  with  other  Federal  flood  control  projects 
within  1.5  miles  of  the  study  area;  and  it  is  consistent  with  local  policies.  The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  Recommended  Plan  will  be  limited  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  NED 
Plan. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  improvements  for  flood  damage  reduction  and  recreation 
opportunities  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  area  be  authorized  subject  to  cost  sharing  as  required 
by  Public  Law  99-662,  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986,  as  amended  by  Section 
202  of  Public  Law  104-303,  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1996.  This 
recommendation  is  also  subject  to  the  non-Federal  sponsor  agreeing  to  comply  with  applicable 
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Federal  laws  and  policies,  including  the  requirements  as  stated  in  Section  8.2  of  this  report.  The 
first  cost  of  the  project  is  currently  estimated  at  $132,835,000,  of  which  the  Federal  government 
would  contribute  $42,869,000,  and  the  non-Federal  sponsor  would  contribute  $89,967,000.  The 
non-Federal  sponsor  would  be  responsible  for  an  additional  payment  of  $2,685,000  for  betterments 
associated  with  project  construction. 

This  recommendation  contained  herein  reflects  the  information  available  at  this  time  and 
current  Departmental  policies  governing  formulation  of  individual  projects.  They  do  not  reflect 
program  and  budgeting  priorities  inherent  in  the  formulation  of  a  national  Civil  Works 
construction  program  nor  the  perspective  of  higher  review  levels  within  the  Executive  Branch. 
Consequently,  the  recommendations  may  be  modified  before  they  are  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
as  proposals  for  authorization  and  implementation  funding.  However,  prior  to  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  the  sponsor,  the  States,  interested  Federal  agencies,  and  other  parties  will  be  advised 
of  any  modifications  and  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  comment  further. 
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INTEREST  DURING  CONSTRUCTION 

I  Federal  Discount  Rate  FY  98  7  125% 

By-Pass  Channel  Plan 


Compounding 

Expenditure 

Notes 

Period 

Schedule 

SPACF* 

IDC 

1) 

6.5 

$730,000 

1.56419332 

$       411,861 

2) 

5.5 

$1,750,000 

1.46015713 

$       805,275 

3.) 

4.5 

$1,020,000 

1.36304049 

$       370,301 

4.) 

3.5 

$30,019,800 

1.27238319 

$    8,176,889 

5.) 

2.5 

$25,923,333 

1.18775560 

$   4,867,251 

6.) 

1.5 

$25,923,333 

1.10875669 

$    2,819,336 

7.) 

0.5 

$25,923,333 

1.03501208 

$       907,630 

Total  Interest  During  Construction 

$18,358,543 

Notes: 

1.  Fiscal  Year  1998.  Initiate  PED  $730,000 

2.  Fiscal  Year  1999.  Continue  with  PED  $1,750,000 

3.  Fiscal  Year  2000.  Continue  with  PED  $1,020,000 

4.  Fiscal  Year  2001.  Sponsors  Purchase  Of  Project  And  Mitigation  Lan    $50,033,000 

Less  public  lands  with  no  opportunity  costs  $  20,013,200 

\  Applicable  land  costs  $30,019,800 

Utility  Relocations  $  14,685,000 

In  2001  $ 

In  2002  $    4,895,000 

In  2003  $    4,895,000 

In  2004  $    4,895,000 

5.  Fiscal  Year  2002.  First  Year  Of  Construction  $21,028,333 

6.  Fiscal  Year  2003.  Second  year  Of  Construction  $21,028,333 

7.  Fiscal  Year  2004.  Complete  Construction  $21,028,333 


Calculations  use  Single  Payment  Compound  Amount  Factor  for  FY  Discount  Rate  of  7  1/8  % 
SPCAF  =  (1  +  i)  to  the  n  power  where 
n  =  number  of  periods 
i  =  Discount  Rate 
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[First  Endorsement] 

CESPD-ET-P  (January  1998)    (1105) 

SUBJECT:  Final  Feasibility  Report  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  California 

DA  South  Pacific  Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  333  Market  Street,  Room  923 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105-2195  27  February  1998 

FOR  CDR  USACE  (CECW-AR),  7701  Telegraph  Road,  Alexandria,  VA  223 15-3861 


I  concur  in  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  District  Commander. 


J.  RICHARD  CAPKA 
Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army 
Commanding 
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PLATES 


1.  Economic  Areas 

2.  20-year  Floodplain 

3.  50-year  Floodplain 

4.  100-year  Floodplain 

5.  Residual  Floodplain  (50-year) 

6.  Residual  Floodplain  (100-year) 

7.  Major  Features  of  Willow  Glen  Plan 

8.  Major  Features  of  Valley  View  Plan 

9.  Major  Features  of  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
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SUMMARY 
S.l  INTRODUCTION 

This  EnvironmentaJ  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIR/S)  analyzes  the  impacts 
associated  with  proposed  flood  control  measures  for  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  in  San  Jose,  California. 
The  EIR/S  fulfills  regulations  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  the  California 
Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA)  that  require  agencies  sponsoring  these  federal  civil  works  projects 
to  prepare  a  document  that  explains  the  consequences  of  the  action  on  the  environment.  This  feasibility 
study  evaluates  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  flood  control  problem.  It  investigates  several  different  levels 
of  protection,  and  identifies  a  flood  control  protection  plan,  called  the  National  Economic  Development 
Plan,  that  optimizes  the  size  of  the  project  from  an  economical  point  view.  The  cost  of  the  NED  plan 
determines  to  what  extent  the  federal  government  is  able  to  fund  the  construction  of  the  project,  or  share 
funding  with  a  local  sponsor.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco  District  (Corps),  is  the  federal  lead 
agency  for  the  project  and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD)  is  the  non-federal  (local) 
sponsor.  The  feasibility  study  of  flood  control  needs  along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  is  authorized  by 
Section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  701s),  as  amended. 

The  feasibility  study  area  includes  a  5.5-mile  segment  of  the  Guadalupe  River  in  the  City  of  San  Jose. 
For  flood  control  engineering  descriptive  purposes,  the  river  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  "reaches," 
segments  distinguished  by  major  street  and  railroad  crossings.  The  feasibility  study  area  contains  Reaches 
7  through  12,  extending  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bridge  just  south  of  1-280,  upstream  5.5  miles 
to  the  Blossom  Hill  Road  bridge.  The  feasibility  study  area  also  includes  areas  of  Ross  Creek  extending 
5,200  feet  upstream  from  its  confluence  with  the  Guadalupe  River,  and  Canoas  Creek  extending  2,800 
feet  upstream  from  its  confluence  with  the  Guadalupe  River.  This  part  of  the  river,  including  Reaches 
7  through  12,  has  flooded  on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  with  major  episodes  occurring  in  1986  and 
1995. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  proposed  flood  control  work  is  to  protect  homes  and  businesses  in  this 
portion  of  the  Guadalupe  River  drainage  from  flooding  damage.  Other  flood  control  projects  on  areas 
of  the  river  downstream  (northward)  have  been  analyzed  and  are  under  construction  (i.e.,  the  downtown 
Guadalupe  River  project,  providing  flood  protection  from  Interstate  880  to  Interstate  280),  or  are  in  the 
planning  stages  (including  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  project  improvements  proposed  by  the  SCVWD 
extending  from  US  101,  two  miles  north  and  downstream  of  the  feasioility  study  area,  through  Reach 
12). 

The  Corps  feasibility  study  evaluated  a  number  of  potential  flood  control  alternative  plans.  Two 
alternative  plans  for  providing  flood  protection  on  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  with  the  greatest  net 
benefits  are  analyzed  in  detail  in  this  document;  a  Channel  Widening  Plan,  and  a  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan. 

The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  provide  protection  from  all  floods  up  to  an  approximate  50-year  flood 
event  (a  flood  that  occurs  on  the  average  of  once  every  50  years,  or  has  a  2  percent  chance  of  occurring 
in  any  one  year).  The  major  components  of  the  plan  include  widening  and  benching  along  portions  of 
the  river  to  provide  an  expanded  area  for  floodwaters,  and  a  maintenance  road  and  access  points. 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  provide  protection  from  all  floods  up  to  an  approximate  100-year  flood 
event  (a  flood  that  occurs  on  the  average  of  once  every  100  years,  or  has  a  1  percent  chance  of  occurring 
in  any  one  year).  Major  components  of  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  include  a  secondary  channel  located 
adjacent  to  much  of  the  existing  river  that  would  not  require  removing  important  riparian  vegetation  on 
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river  banks  during  construction.  Although  construction  of  a  bypass  channel  would  reduce  biological 
impacts,  it  would  require  relocation  of  a  number  of  businesses  and  residents  whose  homes  would  be 
removed.  Relocation  of  displaced  businesses  and  residents  would  be  provided  by  the  Corps.  In  areas 
that  would  not  include  a  bypass  chaimel,  the  Plan  includes  widening  and  benching  of  the  river  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  under  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  Within  some  of  the  modified  river  banks  and 
benches,  hard  bank  protection  including  gabions  (rock-filled  wire  cages)  arranged  in  rows  and  concrete 
cribwall  (a  design  allowing  vegetation  to  grow  through  patterned  openings)  would  be  used.  Where  river 
banks  would  not  be  widened,  natural  vegetation  would  be  retained  except  for  where  hard  bank  protection 
would  be  required  for  erosion  control  or  for  access  ramps.  A  multi-use  recreational  trail  would  be 
incorporated  miming  along  maintenance  roads  constructed  in  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 

The  Corps  has  determined  that  the  NED  Plan  is  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  Although  the  SCVWD  is 
expected  to  construct  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  supported  by  SCVWD,  the  federal  financial  contribution 
may  be  limited  to  what  would  have  been  spent  to  construct  the  smaller  Channel  Widening  Plan. 
Alternatively,  the  Corps  may  cost-share  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  as  the  project  is  located  in  an  urban 
area.    This  policy  decision  will  be  made  by  the  Corps  in  Washington  D.C. 

S.2  MAJOR  CONCLUSIONS  AND  FINDINGS 

All  significant  impacts  under  either  alternative  plan  would  be  mitigated.  Several  significant  impacts  during 
construction  that  could  not  be  mitigated  in  the  short-term,  or  in  the  intermediate-term  until  proposed 
revegetation  plantings  are  fully  established,  would  be  mitigated  in  the  long-term.  Areas  of  environmental 
concern  include  the  following:  air  quality;  geological  resources;  water  resources;  biological  resources; 
aesthetics  and  recreation;  noise;  transportation;  land  use;  public  services  and  utilities;  cultural  resources; 
hazardous  materials;  public  safety;  and  socioeconomics.  Unavoidable  significant  adverse  impacts  on  land 
use  would  result  under  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  due  to  a  removal  of  homes  and  associated  loss  of 
residential  neighborhood  cohesion.    All  other  long-term  impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance. 

The  alternatives'  environmental  consequences  are  summarized  in  Table  S-1  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
The  table  briefly  describes  the  consequence  or  impact  caused  by  each  alternative  plan  by  reach,  any 
mitigation  proposed  in  the  EIR/S  to  address  the  impact,  and  the  resulting  level  of  impact  after  mitigation 
implementation.    All  environmental  consequences  are  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

The  Channel  Widening  Alternative  is  considered  the  Environmentally  Superior  Alternative.  This 
alternative  would  require  overall,  less  construction  disturbance  of  biological  habitat.  Far  fewer  residences 
would  be  removed  under  the  Channel  Widening  Alternative,  requiring  less  relocation,  and  avoiding  the 
significant  long-term  impacts  resulting  from  the  Bypass  Channel  that  would  permanently  fragment  the 
residential  neighborhood  on  the  west  side  of  Mackey  Avenue  and  parts  of  Willow  Glen  Way  to  Malone 
Road.  All  other  environmental  impacts  would  be  basically  equivalent  for  both  alternatives. 

Either  plan  would  provide  substantial  flood  protection  to  residents  and  businesses,  a  beneficial  impact. 
The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  provide  enhanced  recreational  access  and  amenities  under  a  Recreational 
Trail  plan  funded  in  part  by  the  City  of  San  Jose.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  provide  a  greater 
level  of  flood-control  protection  (from  a  100-year  event  rather  than  a  50-year  event)  and  would  also 
increase  the  long-term  continuity  of  riparian  forest  habitat.  It  therefore  is  considered  the  recommended 
plan. 
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A  comparison  of  flood  control  alternatives  by  resource  issue  is  shown  in  Table  S-2,  following  Table  S-1 . 

5.3  AREAS  OF  CONTROVERSY  AND  CONCERN 

Public  meetings  on  March  7,  13.  and  29,  1989  and  an  initial  feasibility  study  meeting/workshop  on 
March  27,  1991  identified  the  following  major  concerns:  housing  relocation  and  compensation;  street  tree 
and  biological  habitat  removal;  increased  exposure  to  Almaden  Expressway  noise  and  view;  elimination 
of  flood  zone  hazards;  increased  public  access  and  nuisance  to  areas  adjacent  to  backyards  abutting  the 
river  resulting  from  new  flood  control  access  roads;  removal  of  historic  landmarks  (either  city,  state,  or 
national)  for  flood  improvements;  decreasing  propeny  values  for  those  residents  remaining  adjacent  to 
the  flood  control  improvements;  and  traffic  congestion  during  construction  of  flood  control  improvements. 

The  SCVWD  held  a  public  hearing  on  April  3,  1997  to  solicit  comment  on  their  Draft  EIR/S  (Parsons 
Engineering  Science  1997).  The  Corps  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  public  draft  of  this  EIR/S  on  October 
9,  1997.   Concerns  identified  at  these  meetings  are  described  in  section  1.4. 

5.4  UNRESOLVED  ISSUES 

The  Channel  Widening  Plan  is  at  a  preliminary  design  stage.  While  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  is  less 
developed  than  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  whichever  plan  is  constructed  would  require  additional 
development  and  elaboration  prior  to  construction. 

5.5  RELATIONSfflP  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  STATUTES  AND  OTHER 
ENVIRONMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Table  S-3.  located  after  Table  S-2  at  the  end  of  this  section,  sununarizes  the  project's  compliance  with 
environmental  requirements.  These  environmental  requirements  are  described  in  section  3.3,  and 
instances  of  either  partial  compliance  or  non-compliance  are  explained  in  that  section  as  well. 
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Table  S-2.   Comparison  of  Flood  Control  Alternatives' 


Resource  Channel  Widening  Plan  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Air  Quality  SM  SM 

Geologic  Resources  SM  SM 


Water  Resources  SM  SM 

Biological  Resources  SM  SM 

Aesthetics  and  Recreation  SM  SM 

Noise  SM  SM 

Transportation  SM  SM 

Land  Use^  NS,  Bl  SU,  BI 

Public  Services  and  Utilities  SM  SM 

Cultural  Resources  SM  SM 

Hazardous  Materials  SM  SM 

Public  Safety  SM  SM 

Socioeconomics  SM  SM 

Plans  &  Policies^  + ,  -  + ,  - 


1 .    For  adverse  impacts: 

SU    =    significant  and  unavoidable  adverse  impact 

SM    =   significant  but  mitigable  adverse  impact 

NS    =   adverse  but  not  significant  impact 

Ml    =   negligible  adverse  or  no  impact 

BI    -    beneficial  impact 

2     Land  use  refers  to  actual  physical  impacts 

3.  For  plans  and  policies,  the  plus  (  +  )  or  minus  (-)  in  the  table  refers  to  potential  consistency  or  inconsistency  with 
existing  applicable  land  use  plans  and  policies.  A  plus  (+)  =  consistency  with  plans  and  policies,  a  minus  (-)  = 
potential  inconsistency  Since  both  alternatives  would  be  consistent  with  some  plans/policies  (primarily  those  related 
to  flood  control)  and  inherently  inconsistent  with  other  plans/policies  (primarily  those  related  to  protection  of 
biological  habitats),  both  consistency  (  +  )  and  inconsistency  (-)  are  noted  in  the  table. 
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Table  S-3.   Project  Compliance  with  Environmental  Requirements 

Project  Compliance 

En^dronmental  Requirement                              u^f'^'^l,              Bypass  Channel 
^ Widening  Plan Plan 

Federal  Regulations 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  FC  FC 

Clean  Air  Act  FC  FC 

Clean  Water  Act  PC  PC 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  FC  FC 

Endangered  Species  Act  PC  PC 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act  FC  PC 

Archaeological  and  Historical  Preservation  Act  FC  FC 

Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act FC FC 

Executive  Orders 

Executive  Order  11593  (Protection  and  Enhancement                     FC  FC 

of  the  Cultural  Environment) 

Executive  Order  11988  (Floodplain  Management)                          FC  FC 

Executive  Order  1 1990  (Protection  of  WeUands)                            FC  FC 

Executive  Order  12088  (Federal  Compliance                                  FC  FC 

with  Pollution  Control  Standards) 

Executive  Order  12898  (Environmental  Justice) NA NA 

State  of  California  Regulations 

California  Environmental  Quality  Act                                             FC  FC 

Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Control  Act                                    FC  FC 

California  Endangered  Species  Act                                                 FC  FC 

California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  FC  FC 

Wildlife  Habiut  Mitigation  Policy 


California  Wetlands  Policy 

FC 

FC 

Local  Regulations 

County  of  Santa  Clara  General  Plan 

City  of  San  Jose  Horizon  2000  General  Plan 

PC 
PC 

PC 
PC 

Leeend:    FC  =       Full  compliance    All  requiremenls  of  the  law.  policy,  or  related  regulations  would  be  met. 

PC  =        Partial  compliance    Some  requirements  of  the  law.  policy,  or  related  regulations  nuy  not  have  been  met  to  date. 

Further  action  to  satisfy  these  requirements  is  intended  as  described  in  section  3.3.  and  full  compliance  is 

expected  upon  completion  of  these  actions. 
NC  =       Not  in  compliance.  Implementation  of  the  project  would  conflict  with  the  law.  policy,  or  related  regulations. 

Refer  to  the  text  of  section  3.3  for  additional  information. 
NA  =       Not  applicable    The  law,  policy,  or  related  regulations  do  not  apply  to  the  proposed  project. 
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1.0     NEED  FOR  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ACTION 

1.1  PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  provide  flood  protection  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Bridge  near  Willow  Street  upstream  (southward)  5.5  miles  to  Blossom  Hill  Road,  in  the 
City  of  San  Jose.  Records  of  floo3ing  in  the  project  area  date  to  1779.  with  recent  serious  events  in 
1980,  1982,  1983,  1986,  and  1995  (COE  1998).  The  flooding  has  resulted  in  bank  erosion,  debris 
accumulation,  sediment  deposition,  and  significant  damage  to  public  structures,  including  homes  and 
commercial  buildings.   The  potential  for  future  floods  thus  represents  a  major  public  safety  concern. 

1.2  PROJECT  AUTHORITY 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  (Corps)  study  of  flood  control  needs  along  the  Guadalupe  River  and 
its  tributaries  was  originally  authorized  by  Section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August  18,  1941.  The 
act  directs  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  carry  out  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  for  flood  control  in 
drainage  areas  within  the  United  States  and  its  territorial  possessions,  including  the  Guadalupe  River  and 
tributaries  in  California  (COE  1998). 

1.3  PRIOR  STUDIES,  REPORTS,  AND  EXISTING  PROJECTS 

1.3.1  Prior  to  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study 

On  Jvme  6,  1945,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  endorsed  the  Preliminary  Examination  Report  of  Guadalupe 
River  and  Tributaries  (dated  February  28,  1945)  and  authorized  a  flood  control  investigation  that 
combined  all  the  streams  draining  into  San  Francisco  Bay  south  of  the  Dumbarton  Narrows.  The  streams 
included  Guadalupe  River,  Coyote  Creek,  San  Francisquito  Creek,  Berryessa  Creek,  and  numerous  other 
creeks;  by  the  1941  authorization,  these  streams  were  reported  under  the  title  of  Guadalupe  River  and 
Adjacent  Streams  (COE  1998). 

The  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams  Investigation  was  initiated  in  1948  but  was  suspended  in 
1950,  during  the  Korean  War.  The  study  resumed  in  1956,  with  a  focus  on  San  Francisquito  Creek,  at 
the  request  of  local  interests.  A  report  was  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  1961  and  was 
subsequently  revised  to  resolve  conflicts  related  to  a  proposed  multi-purpose  reservoir.  The  revised 
report  made  no  recommendation  for  authorization  of  structural  measures.  Funds  were  allocated  in  Fiscal 
Year  1963  to  resume  investigations  under  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams  study  authorization. 
By  1968,  the  investigation  had  studied  solutions  for  flood  control,  which  included  channel  modifications, 
levees,  combinations  of  the  two,  off-site  floodwater  storage  modification  of  the  existing  reservoir,  and 
construction  of  additional  dams  or  multipurpose  reservoirs.  None  of  these  alternatives  were  found  to  be 
justified  economically  (COE  1998). 

The  project  was  placed  in  deferred  status  until  local  interests  petitioned  to  reopen  the  investigation  due 
to  changing  development  in  parts  of  the  study  area.  Funds  to  resume  the  study  were  allocated  by 
Congress  in  Fiscal  Year  1972.  A  public  meeting  held  that  year  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  local 
advisory  committee.  Later,  a  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District's  (SCVWD) 
flood  control  program  was  elected.  Later,  the  SCVWD  became  the  local  agency  responsible  for  flood 
control  in  the  watershed.  By  1975,  the  study  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  Corps  had  identified 
five  flood  problem  areas  and  29  alternatives  as  possible  solutions.  In  1976,  the  Corps  had  developed  four 
channelization  alternatives  for  the  Guadalupe  River  and  two  alternatives  were  developed  for  the  Baylands 
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area,  where  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Coyote  Creek  floodplains  merge  near  San  Francisco  Bay  (COE 
1998). 

In  1980,  a  Suge  2  Report  for  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams  Investigation  w^  con^leted. 
It  indicated  federal  involvement  for  a  flood  control  project  could  be  justified  for  the  Guadalupe  River 
channel  between  Intersute  Route  880  (1-880)  and  Park  Avenue.  In  1985,  an  Interim  Feasibility  study 
was  completed  that  investigated  two  structural  alternatives  and  a  no-action  alternative.  One  alternative 
was  identified  as  the  National  Economic  Development  (NED)  plan  and  the  feasibility  study  report 
recommended  implementation  of  flood  control  improvements  in  the  reach  between  1-880  and  1-280. 
Proposed  channel  modifications  for  the  segment  of  the  river  upstream  of  1-280  were  not  economically 
justified,  due  to  the  shallow  depth  of  potential  flooding  and  predominance  of  residential  development  in 
the  floodplain  (COE  1998).  Studies  of  the  downtown  portion  of  the  Guadalupe  River  have  been 
completed,  and  construction  of  flood  control  structures  is  now  in  progress. 

1.3.2  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study 

The  SCVWD  has  requested  assistance  from  the  Corps  in  providing  flood  protection  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  Guadalupe  River.  To  provide  federal  assistance,  the  Corps  must  first  conduct  appropriate  studies 
to  justify  the  federal  investment  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  and  to  Congress. 
Because  federal  funding  is  not  guaranteed,  or  may  not  be  timely,  the  SCVWD  has  moved  forward  with 
their  own  studies  and  design  of  a  project.  The  SCVWD  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  proposes 
the  following:  flood  control  improvements  on  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  from  1-280  upstream 
(southward)  to  Blossom  Hill  Road  and  on  Ross  Creek  to  a  100-year  level  of  protection.  Improvements 
to  Ross  and  Canoas  Creek  would  protect  against  the  backwater  effects  caused  by  Guadalupe  River 
improvements  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997)  (see  section  6.1.8  for  a  detailed  project  discussion). 
The  SCVWD  has  prepared  an  EIR/S  for  the  project  that  has  been  subject  to  public  review.  (Any  reader 
wishing  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  SCVWD  EIR/S  executive  summary  may  contact  Dennis  Cheong 
[SCVWD]). 

The  Corps  is  required  to  investigate  several  different  alternatives  for  providing  flood  protection.  In  order 
to  optimize  the  size  of  a  project  (from  an  economical  point  of  view)  the  Corps  investigates  several 
different  levels  of  flood  protection.  The  Corps  has  included  a  modified  version  of  the  SCVWD  design 
as  one  of  several  alternatives  under  investigation.  This  plan  is  called  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  It  differs 
from  the  SCVWD  plan  in  that  it  does  not  include  any  flood  control  improvement  features  between  1-280 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  near  Willow  Street,  nor  any  features  south  of  Blossom  Hill  Road. 
These  areas  were  excluded  from  the  federal  studies  because  they  were  unlikely  to  be  economically 
justified. 

Thus,  there  are  two  studies  being  conducted  for  the  same  general  purpose  (flood  control),  but  with 
different  scopes  and  criteria  —  the  federal  smdy  (Corps/SCVWD),  and  the  local  study  (SCVWD).  To 
reduce  the  amount  of  paper  required  to  publish  the  Corps  EIS/EIR,  studies  and  dau  presented  in  the 
SCVWD  EIR/S  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997)  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Corps  EIS/EIR  by 
refereiKe. 

Planning  Process /Feasibility  Study 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  uses  a  two-phased  planning  process  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  federal 
interest  in  constructing  a  flood  control  project.    The  first  phase  is  called  the  Reconnaissance  Phase. 
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During  the  Reconnaissance  Phase,  the  Corps  compiles  existing  data  to  identify  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  flood  control  problem.  Once  the  problem  is  identified,  several  alternatives  are  developed  that  would 
alleviate  flooding  in  the  study  area.  Costs  and  economic  benefits  (predominantly  flood  damages 
prevented)  are  developed  for  each  alternative.  All  plans  having  costs  that  are  greater  than  the  benefits 
are  eliminated  from  further  study.  An  environmental  assessment  is  usually  performed  during  this  phase, 
during  vk-hich  the  proposed  plans  are  provided  to  the  appropriate  resource  agencies  for  review.  If  any 
of  the  alternatives  studied  during  the  Reconnaissance  Phase  are  economically  justified  and  could  be 
constructed  without   unreasonable  environmental  impacts,  the  second  phase  of  study  is  recommended. 

The  second  study  phase  is  the  Feasibility  Phase.  During  this  phase,  new  information  is  gathered  to 
develop  the  reconnaissance  phase  plans  in  greater  detail.  During  the  Feasibility  Phase,  a  plan  must  be 
identified  that  maximizes  the  federal  investment.  This  plan  is  called  the  National  Economic  Development 
(NED)  plan.  The  cost  of  the  NED  plan  determines  to  what  extent  the  federal  government  is  able  to  fund 
the  construction  of  a  project.  The  Corps  studies  a  range  of  project  sizes  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
government  does  not  construct  a  project  which  does  not  maximize  the  federal  investment.  Usually,  the 
NED  plan  is  the  project  that  is  actually  constructed.  However,  a  local  sponsor  may  wish  to  have  a 
different  plan  constructed.  This  is  sometimes  possible,  but  the  federal  government's  financial  support 
is  limited  by  the  NED  plan  costs. 

Repons  Prepared  for  this  Study 

The  following  reports  were  prepared  by  the  Corps  under  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams 
Investigation  authority: 


Draft  Report  of  Survey  on  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams  for  Flood  Control  and 
Allied  Purposes .    1961.   San  Francisco  District  Corps. 

Draft  Report  of  Survey  on  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams  for  Flood  Control  and 
Allied  Purposes .    1968.    San  Francisco  District  Corps. 

Phase  I  Report  and  Environmental  Evaluation  of  Flood  Control  Alternatives,  Guadalupe 
River  and  Adjacent  Streams .    1975.    San  Francisco  District  Corps. 

Progress  Report  on  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams.    1976.    San  Francisco 
District  Corps 

Information  Brochure  on  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams— Survey  Investigation. 
1976.   San  Francisco  District  Corps  in  cooperation  with  the  SCVWD. 

Hydrologic  Engineering  Office  Report:  Guadalupe  River  and  Coyote  Creek,  Santa  Clara 
County,  California.    1977.   San  Francisco  District  Corps. 

Stage  2  Report  on  Guadalupe  River  and  Adjacent  Streams  Survey  Investigation.    1980. 
San  Francisco  District  Corps. 

Final  Guadalupe  River  Interim  Feasibility  Report  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 
1985.   San  Francisco  District  Corps. 
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•  Final  Coyote  Creek  and  Berryessa  Creek  Interim  Feasibility  Report  and  Environmental 
Impact  Statement.    1987.    San  Francisco  District  Corps. 

•  Final  Reconnaissance  Report:  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Study.  1989.  San 
Francisco  District  Corps. 

•  Guadalupe  River  General  Design  Memorandum.  1991.  Sacramento  District  Corps.  This 
document  was  prepared  for  the  Highway  880-Highway  280  Guadalupe  River  studies. 

•  Mitigation  and  Monitoring  Plan.  Guadalupe  River  Project,  Santa  Clara  County, 
California.  1992.  Sacramento  District  Corps.  This  document  was  prepared  for  the 
Highway  880-Highway  280  Guadalupe  River  studies. 

•  Sediment  Transport  Modeling  Study  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  Phase  2.  1996. 
Phillip  Williams  &  Associates,  Ltd. 

•  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Protection  Study.  Santa  Clara  County,  California.  1997. 
San  Francisco  District  Corps. 

The  SCVWD  has  also  provided  the  following  reports  which  were  used  during  various  Corps  studies: 

•  Environmental  Setting  of  the  Watershed  and  Floodplain  of  Guadalupe  River.  Coyote 
Creek,  aiul  their  Tributaries .    1974.   SCVWD. 

•  Potential  Flood  Damages  on  Guadalupe  River  and  Coyote  Creek  and  Adjacent  Streams 
1974.   SCVWD. 

•  Study  Report  for  the  Guadalupe  River  from  State  Roiue  17  to  Curtner  Avenue  1976 
SCVWD 

•  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Planning  Study.    1977,  1981,  and  1982.    SCVWD. 

•  Guadalupe  River  Watershed  Planning  Study  Draft  Engineer's  Report.  October  1994 
SCVWD. 

•  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  Guadalupe 
River  Flood  Control  Project.    1997.   SCVWD. 

In  addition,  the  USFWS  has  prepared  a  report  for  the  project: 

•  Revised  Draft  Coordination  Act  Report:  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Protect 
1997.    USFWS. 

The   flood   control    alternatives    considered   during    these   periods,    the    conclusions   of  the    1988 
Reconnaissance  Report,  and  the  existing  (proposed)  project  are  described  in  Chapter  2. 
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1.4 


PUBLIC  CONCERNS 


The  SCVWD  held  three  public  scoping  meetings  on  March  7,  13,  and  29,  1989  to  hear  preliminary 
concerns  from  communities  residing  along  the  river.  The  Corps  also  held  an  initial  feasibility  study 
meeting/workshop  on  March  27,  1991.    Major  concerns  included  the  following  potential  effects: 

Housing  relocation  and  policies  for  compensation  and  assistance  during  relocation; 

Removing  trees  and  biological  habitat  along  the  river; 

Opportunities  for  enhancement  of  biological  habitat  along  the  river; 

Increased  exposure  to  Almaden  Expressway  noise  and  view  degradation  resulting  from 
tree  removal  along  the  river; 

Elimination  of  flood  zone  hazards; 

Increased  public  access  and  nuisance  to  areas  adjacent  to  backyards  abutting  the  river 
resulting  from  new  flood  control  access  roads; 

Removal  of  historic  landmarks  (either  city,  state,  or  national)  for  flood  improvements; 

Decrease  in  property  values  for  those  residents  who  would  not  be  relocated  and  remain 
adjacent  to  river; 

Traffic  congestion  during  construction  of  flood  control  improvements;  and 

Removal  of  abandoned  cars  and  trash  along  the  river  banks. 

An  agency  scoping  meeting  was  held  on  February  13,  1990  attended  by  the  Corps,  SCVWD,  City  of  San 
Jose,  USFWS,  and  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG).  The  USFWS  and  CDFG  were 
primarily  concerned  with  impacts  on  riparian  habitat  and  fisheries.  The  City  of  San  Jose  was  concerned 
with  the  proposed  project's  compatibility  with  the  Guadalupe  River  Park  South  Master  Plan. 

The  SCVWD  held  a  public  hearing  on  April  3,  1997  to  solicit  comment  on  their  Draft  EIR/S.  In  addition 
to  the  issues  listed  above,  the  following  concerns  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  environmental  impact 
analysis  were  raised  (personal  communication,  William  DeJager  1997): 

•  Concerns  with  project  description  including  use  of  set-back  levees  instead  of  a  bypass 
channel,  bypass  location,  use  of  other  stabilizing  techniques  other  than  gabions,  and 
alternative  bridge  removals; 

•  Removal  of  existing  trash  and  concrete  rubble  in  the  river  channel; 

•  Increased  access  to  recreational  trail  resulting  in  public  safety  concerns,  including 
potential  for  crime  that  requires  security  patrols  along  bypass  channels.  Also,  support  for 
the  trail  and  potential  for  placing  trail  under  bridges; 
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Process  of  real  esute  acquisition,  need  to  condemn  30  properties,  and  requirement  for 
notification  of  residents  within  and  adjacent  to  project  areas; 

Feasibility  of  revegetation  on  gabions,  lengthy  period  for  revegeution  esublishment, 
potential  for  leaving  existing  vegetation  unaltered  and  resulting  maintenance  of  adjacent 
housing  values; 

Lengthy  period  for  construction  (30  years,  with  a  perceived  5-year  gap); 

Herbicide  use  for  maintenance  and  adverse  effect  on  vegetation; 

Siltation  during  construction,  based  on  downtown  flood  protection  project  results; 

Stability  of  cut  bank  slopes  and  effect  on  adjacent  residential  recreational  spaces  (back 
yards,  swimming  pools); 

Barriers  including  low  river  flows  affecting  ability  for  fish  to  safely  pass  through  the 
channel,  construction  impacts  on  fisheries,  and  delays  in  removing  existing  fish  barriers; 

Existing  maintenance  of  the  river  is  inadequate,  resulting  in  public  safety  issues,  illicit 
dumping,  and  private  fencing; 

Reach  12  development  would  conflict  with  a  proposed  housing  project  and  could  possibly 
induce  flooding; 

Visual  impacts  from  construction  and  vegeution  removal;  and 

Impacts  on  non-endangered  wildlife. 

The  Corps  held  a  public  hearing  on  this  public  draft  of  this  EIR/S  October  9,  1997.  the  following 
concerns  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  environmental  impact  analysis  were  raised  (personal 
communication,  William  DeJager  1997); 

Maintenance  costs  for  the  project  ^  , ;-. 

Study  costs  ■:■' ■Ji^. '!:>'■■  -::.-.-jr^-.- ,   :    .-i''.  < 

Removal  of  concrete  from  river  ^.  ^.■■^-,  ,.:  .-  :-,--  .",14:1     i  v  ',, 

Do  stream  restoration  alternative  instead 

Maintenance  of  the  existing  chaimel,  including  trash,  shopping  carts,  and  vegetation 
growth 

Maintaining  existing  habitat 

Oversight  of  construction-  would  it  be  adequate? 
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1.5 


Effectiveness  of  mitigation  questioned 

Effects  of  downtown  project  on  fisheries  and  habitat 

Salmon  and  steelhead  trout 

Studies  taking  too  long;  project  should  have  been  built  by  now 

Would  project  really  be  effective  in  preventing  floods? 

Project  is  too  expensive;  do  something  cheaper  like  cleaning  up  the  river 

Cleaning  up  the  river  is  all  you  need  to  do  to  prevent  flooding 

Controlled  flooding  is  needed 

Effect  of  this  project  on  the  downtown  project 

Do  off-stream  storage  instead 

Store  water  in  upstream  reservoirs  instead 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  documents  from  library 

Maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  river 

Upstream  tributaries  are  not  suitable  habitat  for  anadromous  fish 

More  people  should  have  been  notified  of  the  meeting 

Control  development  along  the  river 

Too  much  emphasis  on  fish  and  wildlife;  take  care  of  human  needs  by  preventing 
flooding 

Rental  properties  operated  by  the  SCVWD 

Flood  insurance  rates  and  benefits 

Homeowners  have  been  paying  flood  insurance  premiums  all  these  years,  and  now  they 
want  to  raise  our  local  taxes  to  pay  for  this  project.  Where  did  all  the  money  from  our 
flood  insurance  premiums  go? 

PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 


Federal  flood  control  projects  are  formulated  to  reduce  potential  public  hazards  and  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  that  contribute  to  national  economic  development  by  increasing  output  of  goods  and 
services.    The  plan  that  produces  the  greatest  net  economic  benefit  as  measured  by  subtracting  total 
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annualized  project  costs  from  total  annualized  project  benefits  is  referred  to  as  the  NED  plan.  In 
addition,  NED  objectives  must  be  accomplished  without  causing  unreasonable  adverse  impacts  on 
environmental  quality  (COE  1998). 

The  development  of  recreational  features  is  a  secondary  objective  of  the  flood  control  project.  The  Corps 
maintains  a  policy  for  including  recreation  development  in  a  given  project,  provided  that  the  recreation 
facilities  are  within  the  flood-control  project  lands  and  are  not  "stand  alone"  facilities.  The  SCVWD  and 
the  City  of  San  Jose  recognize  the  need  to  coordinate  park  master-planning  with  the  flood-control 
planning.  The  objective  is  to  balance  the  need  to  reduce  flood  damage  with  the  need  to  optimize  public 
access  and  use  of  the  river  corridor  (COE  1998).  .,    . 

1.6  PLANNING  CONSTRAINTS 

The  following  Corps  planning  constraints  place  limitations  on  how  the  Corps  planning  objective 
(providing  flood  protection)  is  achieved: 

•  Maximizing  net  economic  benefits; 

•  Formulating  a  flood  control  plan  that  will  be  feasible  and  implementable;  and 

•  Mitigating  significant  negative  environmental  impacts  if  this  can  be  done  in  a  cost- 
effective  manner. 


'! ;,  .1 
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2.0   PROPOSED  PROJECT  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

The  feasibility  study  area  includes  a  5.5-mile  segment  of  the  Guadalupe  River  in  the  City  of  San  Jose. 
The  Guadalupe  River  flows  through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  drains  into  the  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the 
north  (see  Figure  2-1).  For  flood  control  engineering  descriptive  purposes,  the  river  has  been  divided 
imoanumber  of  "reaches."  segments  distinguished  by  major  street  and  railroad  crossings.  The  feasibility 
study  area  contains  Reaches  7  through  12,  extending  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bridge  just  south 
of  1-280.  upstream  5.5  miles  to  the  Blossom  Hill  Road  bridge  (see  Figure  2-2).  This  is,  hydrologically, 
the  middle  portion  of  the  watershed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  it  is  called  the  "Upper  Guadalupe 
River."  The  feasibility  study  area  also  includes  areas  of  Ross  Creek  extending  5,200  feet  upstream  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Guadalupe  River,  and  Canoas  Creek  extending  2,800  feet  upstream  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Guadalupe  River. 

Urban  development  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  in  the  past  50  years  has  been  extensive.  Prior  to  World 
War  II,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  supported  agriculture  and  agriculture-related  industries.  After  the  war. 
industry  expanded  rapidly,  and  the  associated  suburban  sprawl  and  population  growth  eliminated  nearly 
all  fruit  orchards  and  vegetable  farms  in  the  following  20  years  Since  the  early  1970s,  substantial 
growth  of  computer  industries  has  occurred  in  the  area,  as  the  recognition  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  as 
"Silicon  Valley"  attests  (COE  1998).  Population  increases  have  been  dramatic.  Santa  Clara  County's 
population  doubled  between  1950  and  1960  and  doubled  again  by  1980.  Census  figures  for  the  1990s 
indicate  a  population  of  about  1.5  million  people  in  Santa  Clara  County,  with  over  half  living  within  San 
Jose  city  limits  (COE  1998).  Much  of  this  urban  development  was  placed  in  floodplains  including  that 
of  the  Guadalupe  River.  This  development  within  the  floodplains  has  resulted  in  increased  potential  for 
risks  to  public  safety  and  property  damage  caused  by  flooding. 

The  Guadalupe  River  drainage  basin  (see  Figure  2-3)  covers  approximately  170  square  miles,  of  which 
the  upper  Guadalupe  River  drainage  area  comprises  approximately  95  square  miles.  Elevations  within 
the  watershed  range  from  0  to  3,790  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Guadalupe  River  meanders  across  the 
gentle  gradient  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Along  the  feasibility  study  area,  there  is  less  than  a  100-foot 
change  in  elevation.  The  drainage  basin  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  on  the  west  by  the  drainage  basins  for  San  Thomas  and  Saratoga  creeks,  on  the  east  by  the 
Coyote  Creek  Basin,  and  on  the  north  by  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  watershed  is  mostly  rural  in  the  higher 
elevations  and  heavily  urbanized  in  the  lower  reaches,  where  the  project  study  area  is  located  (COE 
1998). 

The  headwaters  of  the  Guadalupe  River  originate  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  near  the  suminit  of  Loma 
Prieta.  The  headwater  creeks  (Guadalupe,  Calero,  and  Alamitos  Creeks)  converge  to  form  the  Guadalupe 
River  channel  about  '4  mile  upstream  (south)  of  Blossom  Hill  Road  The  river  flows  northwest  for  about 
14  miles  and  ultimately  into  Alviso  Slough  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  Tributaries  to  the  Guadalupe  River 
include  Ross,  Canoas,  and  Los  Gatos  Creeks.  Ross  Creek,  with  a  drainage  area  of  10  square  miles;  and 
Canoas  Creek,  with  a  drainage  area  of  19  square  miles,  are  the  two  tributaries  within  the  upper 
Guadalupe  River  feasibility  study  area.  Los  Gatos  Creek,  with  a  drainage  area  of  52  square  miles,  enters 
the  Guadalupe  River  below  the  feasibility  study  area,  downstream  (nonh)  of  1-280  (COE  1998). 

2.1  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  PLANNING  PROCESS 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco  District  (Corps)  is  the  lead  federal  agency  for  the  Upper 
Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  and  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  feasibility  study. 
The  study  uses  a  planning  process  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Water  Resources'  Council 
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Figure  2-1.  Regional  Project  Site  Location 
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Figure  2-2.  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study  Limits,  Reaches  7  to  12 
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Source:  COE  1997 
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Figure  2-3.  Guadalupe  River  Watershed 
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Principles  and  Guidelines,  NEPA,  CEQA,  and  the  Corps  Planning  Guidance  Notebook.  Coordination 
with  the  SCVWD  has  been  conducted  throughout  the  study  and  they  have  provided  technical  and  financial 
support.  Other  coordination  has  been  conducted  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFVVS)  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  662(b)  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  The  USFWS  has  provided 
assistance  and  input  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  as  they  relate  to  plan  formulation,  impact  evaluation, 
and  the  development  of  mitigation  measures.  The  Corps  Sacramento  District  has  provided  technical 
assistance  on  the  project.   The  feasibility  study  has  also  been  coordinated  with  the  City  of  San  Jose. 

The  flood  control  planning  process  described  above  is  summarized  below: 

1.  Specification  of  flooding  and  related  land  resources  problems. 

2.  Inventory,  forecast,  and  analysis  of  flooding-related  land  resource  impacts  within 
the  study  area. 

3.  Formulation  of  alternative  plans. 

4.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the  alternative  plans. 

5.  Comparisons  of  alternative  plans. 

6.  Identification  of  the  recommended  NED  plan. 

The  Corps'  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Protection  Study  (COE  1998)  documents  the  planning  process 
to  date.  The  following  sections  describe  how  alternative  plans  were  formulated  and  the  basis  for  selecting 
the  two  alternative  plans  considered  in  detail  in  this  EIR/S. 

2.2  FORMULATION  OF  CONCEPTUAL  ALTERNATIVE  PLANS 

Conceptual  flood  protection  alternative  plans  for  the  Guadalupe  River  area,  including  the  present 
feasibility  study  area,  were  presented  in  the  Final  Guadalupe  River  Interim  Feasibility  Report  (COE 
1985).  At  that  time,  the  Corps  determined  that  a  flood  control  project  would  only  be  economically 
feasible  in  the  downtown  San  Jose  area.  This  separate  but  related  project  is  currently  under  construction 
(see  sections  3.4  and  6. 1.8) 

Flood  control  improvement  planning  for  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  was  presented  in  the  Corps'  Final 
Reconnaissance  Report:  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Study  (COE  1989).  The  study  pursued 
evaluation  of  two  preliminary  channel  modification  plans  based  on  elements  considered  in  the  previous 
Corps  report,  the  Widened  Earth  Channel  Plan  and  the  Earth  Bypass  and  Widened  Earth  Channel  Plan, 
and  determined  that  a  feasibility  study  was  warranted.  The  Widened  Earth  Channel  Plan  included  single- 
sided  bank  widening  of  the  river.  The  Earth  Bypass  and  Widened  Earth  Channel  Plan  provided  the  same 
single-sided  bank  widening,  with  an  earthen  bypass  in  Reach  7  and  8  (COE  1989).  In  addition,  a  No 
Action  Plan  was  considered. 

Since  1989,  the  Corps  has  modified  the  structural  alternatives,  incorporating  flood  control  methods  to 
increase  channel  capacity  with  the  goal  of  optimizing  economic  benefits  and  environmental  protection, 
while  maintaining  hydraulic  and  engineering  feasibility.  The  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Interim  Feasibility 
Study  Report  (COE  1993)  and  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Protection  Study  Draft  Report  (COE  1998) 
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reconsidered  a  broad  range  of  alternatives  that  had  been  evaluated  in  the  previous  Corps  planning  efforts. 
Non-structural  methods  included  flood  warning  and  evacuation  systems,  flood-proofing  of  existing 
structures,  raising  the  elevation  of  existing  structures,  constructing  small  walls  and  levees  around  existing 
structures,  purchasing  and  removing  structures  in  the  floodplain,  and  providing  subsidized  flood 
insurance.  These  measures  were  eliminated  from  consideration  due  to  their  economic  and  logistical 
infeasibility. 

A  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  was  considered,  based  on  a  fluvial  geomorphological  approach  to  flood 
prevention.  This  alternative  incorporates  a  meandering  multi-stage  channel  that  contains  the  following 
from  the  middle  of  the  river  corridor  outward  to  the  banks:  a  low-flow  channel  capable  of  carrying 
normal  river  volumes;  a  bankful  channel  constructed  adjacent  to  the  low-flow  channel  that  is  capable  of 
containing  sediment  and  channel-forming  flows;  and  a  terraced  floodplain  that  carries  high  storm  flows. 
This  alternative  would  allow  for  future  meandering  changes  in  the  river  system  within  the  multistage 
channel  design.  This  natural  meandering  would  reduce  erosion  and  sedimentation,  reducing  the  need  for 
river  maintenance.  Additionally,  riparian  vegetation  could  be  reestablished  on  the  terraced  floodplain, 
providing  habitat  values  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

In  order  to  carry  high  channel  flows  during  storm  events,  the  stream  restoration  alternative  would  require 
widening  the  floodplain  of  the  river  by  as  much  as  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  result  in  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  meandering  bankful  channel.  These  modifications  would  result  in  major  impacts 
to  existing  native  riparian  vegetation,  shaded  riverine  aquatic  habitat  (SRA),  fisheries,  and  would  require 
the  removal  of  approximately  200  households.  A  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  would  therefore  be  more 
damaging  in  the  short-term,  although  potentially  biologically  preferable  over  a  sufficiently  long-term 
horizon. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  section  404(b)(1)  guideline  requirements  for  consideration  of  alternatives  states  that 
a  permit  cannot  be  issued  in  circumstances  where  a  less  environmentally  damaging  practicable  alternative 
for  the  proposed  project  exists.  Since  other  alternatives  (discussed  below)  would  be  less  environmentally 
damaging  in  the  short-term,  a  permit  could  not  be  issued  for  the  stream  restoration  alternative  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  section  404(b).   The  alternative  was  therefore  eliminated  from  further  consideration. 

Structural  measures  outside  the  river  channel  included  construction  of  upstream  reservoirs  or  an  offstream 
storage  facility  that  would  receive  diverted  river  water  during  peak  flow  events.  However,  there  is 
insufficient  undeveloped  land  for  offstream  storage.  These  were  also  dropped  from  consideration  due  to 
high  costs  and  associated  environmental  impacts. 

Six  basic  channel  modification  features  were  considered  by  the  Corps  (COE  1993).  These  included  the 
following: 

•  Widened  Earth  Channel:  Increasing  flow  capacity  by  widening  one  side  of  the  existing 
channel.  The  excavated  bank  would  be  planted  with  native  grasses,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
with  no  rock  or  concrete  lining  of  the  channel  bottom  or  side  slopes  (Figure  2-4). 

•  Widened  Rock  Channel:  Increasing  flow  capacity  by  widening  one  side  of  the  existing 
channel,  with  slightly  narrower  channels  to  reduce  right-of-way  purchase  requirements. 
The  channel  would  be  lined  with  rock  to  reduce  potential  erosion. 
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Figure  2-4.  Conceptual  Widened  Earth  Channel  Plan  Designs 
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•  Earth  Bypass  Channel:  Creating  a  secondary,  parallel  channel  to  carry  excess  flows 
during  flood  events.  No  rock  or  concrete  lining  of  the  bypass  channel  bottom  or  side 
slopes  would  be  used.  The  natural  channel  would  not  be  modified  except  for  at  the 
bypass  channel  diversion  and  reentry  pomis  (Figure  2-5). 

•  Covered  Bypass  Channel:  Reinforcing  the  secondary,  parallel  channel  with  a  concrete 
box  culvert  buried  beneath  the  existing  ground  surface.  The  land  above  the  bypass  could 
be  used  for  streets,  parking  areas,  or  open  space. 

•  Flood  walls:  Reinforced  concrete  walls  built  parallel  to  the  tops  of  both  existing  channel 
banks.    The  natural  channel  would  be  preserved  (Figure  2-6). 

•  Floodwalls  with  Selective  Clearing:  Clearing  of  brush  and  low  shrubs  along  the  channel 
banks  to  increase  the  channel  capacity.  Lower  floodwalls  would  be  required,  but  the 
channel  vegetation  would  be  disturbed. 

Full  channelization,  requiring  concrete  protection  on  both  channel  banks,  was  not  considered  feasible  due 
to  excessive  biological  impacts  and  substantial  public  controversy  and  lack  of  acceptance.  High 
floodwalls  were  also  not  considered  feasible  due  to  logistical  constraints  (e.g.,  existing  bridges  and 
interior  drainage  problems)  and  public  controversy  and  lack  of  acceptance.  High  levees  (constructed 
earthen  embankments),  were  not  considered  feasible  due  to  excessive  real  estate  costs  and  similar 
logistical  constraints  facing  high  floodwall  construction. 

The  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Protection  Study  Draft  Report  (COE  1998)  analyzed  in  detail  three 
action  plans  including  two  Channel  Widening  Plan  alternatives,  a  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  and  the  No 
Action  Plan.  Currently,  the  capacity  of  the  Guadalupe  River  is  as  low  as  6,300  cubic  feet  per  second 
(cfs)  within  some  portions  of  the  study  area.  The  Channel  Widening  Plans  included  the  Willow  Glen  and 
Valley  View  alternatives.  The  Willow  Glen  Plan,  the  smallest  plan  considered,  would  provide  flood 
protection  for  up  to  a  20-year  flood  event  (approximately  9,000  cubic  feet  per  second  [cfs]).  The  Valley 
View  Plan,  the  intermediate  plan,  would  provide  flood  protection  for  up  to  a  50-year  flood  event  (12,000 
cfs).  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  the  largest  plan,  would  provide  flood  protection  for  up  to  a  100-year 
flood  event  (14,600  cfs)  (COE  1998).  All  three  plans  would  provide  improvements  on  Canoas  Creek  to 
address  the  backwater  effects  resulting  from  improved  flood  protection  on  the  Guadalupe  River  (COE 
1998). 

The  SCVWD  was  responsible  for  formulating  in  detail  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  in  a  separate  planning 
process,  as  described  in  section  1.3.2).  The  SCVWD  Bypass  Channel  Plan  incorporates  aspects  of  the 
widened  channel,  bypass  channel,  and  floodwall/levees  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997)  (see  section 
6. 1 .8  for  a  detailed  discussion).  This  feasibility  study  has  slightly  modified  the  SCVWD  plan,  based  on 
Corps  engineering  input,  and  called  it  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 

2.3  FORMULATION  AND  SCREENING  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  FLOOD  PROTECTION 

ALTERNATIVES 

The  formulation  and  screening  of  alternative  comprehensive  plans  for  flood  protection  is  detailed  in  the 
Corps'  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Protection  Study  (COE  1998).  Briefly,  the  plan  formulation 
process  began  by  identifying  where  along  the  river  "breakout  areas"  associated  with  flood  events  of 
various  magnitudes  were  likely  to  occur,  the  associated  economic  costs,  and  the  environmentally  and 
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Figure  2-5.  Conceptual  Earth  Bypass  Channel  Plan  Design 
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Figure  2-6.  Conceptual  Floodwall  Plan  Design 
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socially  acceptable  control  measures  that  could  be  applied.  Alternative  plans  were  then  formulated  by 
combining  the  least-cost  control  measures  that  would  result  in  the  greatest  net  economic  benefits. 

The  results  of  this  process  were  the  development  of  the  two  Channel  Widening  alternative  plans  (Willow 
Glen  and  Valley  View),  both  of  which  involved  a  widened  channel  at  specific  points,  as  well  as  low 
levees  and/or  low  floodwalls  at  other  points,  and  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  The  largest  plan  would 
provide  the  greatest  level  of  flood  protection,  but  would  also  require  a  greater  level  of  construction  and 
temporary  disruption  to  the  environment. 

The  feasibility  study  identified  benefit-to  cost  ratios  of  5.4:1,  3.1:1,  and  1.7:1  for  the  Willow  Glen, 
Valley  View  Plan,  and  Bypass  Channel  Plans,  respectively  (COE  1998).  Although  the  Willow  Glen  Plan 
has  the  highest  benefit-to-cost  ratio,  it  has  lower  net  benefits  than  the  Valley  View  Plan  and  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan.  The  study  determined  that  the  Willow  Glen  Plan  would  remove  only  400  acres  and  15 
percent  of  existing  structures  out  of  the  100-year  floodplain,  while  the  Valley  View  Plan  would  remove 
1,300  acres  and  27  percent  of  structures  out  of  the  100-year  floodplain,  and  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
would  remove  2,000  acres  and  86  percent  of  structures  out  of  the  100-year  floodplain  (COE  1998). 
In:^)rovements  on  Canoas  Creek  would  not  increase  protection  against  a  100-year  flood  event.  The  880 
homes  in  the  study  area  adjacent  to  Canoas  Creek  would  still  require  floodplain  insurance.  Additional 
economic  analysis,  project  cost  comparison  and  analysis,  benefits  analysis,  and  cost-sharing  analysis  is 
found  in  the  Corps  Feasibility  Study  Report  (COE  1998). 

2.4  ALTERNATIVES  CONSmERED  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

2.4.1  Channel  Widening  Plan 

This  EIS  presents  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  Valley  View  Plan  and  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  Although 
it  has  the  highest  benefit-to-cost  ratio,  the  Willow  Glen  Plan  has  not  been  included  because  it  provides 
an  unacceptably  low  level  of  flood  protection  and  is  unlikely  to  ever  be  constructed.  The  SCVWD  would 
prefer  to  see  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  constructed  since  it  provides  the  greatest  level  of  protection.  The 
Corps  has  determined  that  the  NED  Plan  is  the  Valley  View  Plan,  so  this  plan  and  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  are  being  presented  in  this  EIS.  Although  the  SCVWD  has  proposed  construction  of  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan,  the  federal  financial  contribution  may  be  limited  to  what  would  have  been  spent  to 
construct  the  smaller  Valley  View  Plan.  Alternatively,  the  Corps  headquarters  may  cost-share  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  as  the  project  is  located  in  an  urban  area.  This  policy  decision  will  be  made  by  the  Corps 
in  Washington  D.C. 

The  Valley  View  Plan  (called  in  this  EIR/S  the  Channel  Widening  Plan)  combines  several  of  the 
engineering  alternatives  discussed  above.  The  combination  of  the  alternatives  is  based  on  maximizing 
net  economic  benefits  through  flood  protection  (if  net  economic  benefits  can  be  achieved)  coupled  with 
acceptable  impacts  on  the  environment  after  mitigation. 

The  Channel  Widening  Plan  proposes  approximately  50-year  flood  protection  along  reaches  7,  beginning 
at  the  SPRR  Bridge,  through  12,  at  Blossom  Hill  Road  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  and  the  lower  part 
of  Ross  Creek.  Improvements  along  Canoas  Creek  would  address  backwater  effects  resulting  from 
improved  flood  protection  on  the  Guadalupe  River.  Improvements  in  flood  protection  would  be 
accomplished  through  a  combination  of  channel  widening,  primarily  along  the  east  bank  only,  and  the 
installation  of  low  floodwalls  on  the  existing  top  of  the  bank  at  a  few  strategic  locations  along  the  river. 
Procedures  for  channel  widening  involve  excavating  a  bench  on  the  existing  bank  at  an  elevation  3  feet 
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above  the  channel  bottom.  The  toe  of  the  bench  would  be  revegetated  to  mitigate  losses  of  riparian  forest 
and  aquatic  habitat.  In  most  areas,  cut  slopes  associated  with  channel  widening  would  be  compacted  and 
smoothed  to  a  slope  of  1.5  feet  horizontal  to  1.0  feet  vertical  (1.5H:1V);  they  would  not  be  covered  with 
gabions  or  riprap.  Cut  slopes  would  be  internally  reinforced  to  provide  stability.  Slopes  would  be 
hydroseeded  to  provide  vegetation  cover  for  stabilization,  but  this  is  not  expected  to  mitigate  the  loss  of 
riparian  forest.  Gabions  or  crib  walls  (a  design  using  cross-bracing  on  near  vertical  to  vertical  slopes) 
would  be  used  to  stabilize  steeper  cut  slopes  in  reaches  lOA  and  IOC. 

Maintenance  roads  12-feet  wide,  based  on  Corps  engineering  criteria  and  cost-sharing  requirements, 
would  be  located  at  the  top  and  toe  of  each  cut  slope.  Access  ramps  to  the  benches  would  be  located  to 
minimize  dismrbance  to  biological  habitats  and  minimize  real  estate  costs. 

In  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  the  loss  of  riparian  forest  cannot  be  fully  mitigated  through  the 
revegetation  of  disturbed  areas.  As  a  result,  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  proposes  additional  mitigation 
through  riparian  forest  and  SRA  cover  creation  or  enhancement  at  a  number  of  sites  along  the  river 
(discussed  in  section  4.4  below). 

In  general,  construction  procedures  would  be  as  described  for  comparable  portions  of  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  in  section  2.4.2.  A  Channel  Widening  Plan  Operations  and  Maintenance  Program  defining  erosion 
control  and  other  types  of  maintenance  detailed  during  the  design  phase  would  meet  or  exceed  the 
program  adopted  by  the  SCVWD  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  (personal  communication.  G.  Dennis 
1996).  All  fish  passage  improvements  to  the  natural  river  channel  within  the  feasibility  study  area  that 
are  proposed  under  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  be  included  under  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

Residential  property  requiring  removal  would  be  purchased  and  individuals  relocated,  while  businesses 
would  be  relocated  in  similar  facilities  outside  of  the  feasibility  study  area. 

The  four  reaches  of  construction  under  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  require  approximately  3  years 
to  complete,  limiting  activity  to  the  summer  low-precipitation  period  (April  15  to  October  15)  (personal 
communication,  G.  Dennis  1996).  Any  construction  outside  this  period  would  require  prior  approval 
from  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

A  reach-by-reach  description  of  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  follows,  defined  by  geographical  endpoints 
(railroads,  streets),  and  engineering  stations  (measured  in  feet;  for  example,  713-1-00  is  71 ,300  feet  along 
the  river  as  measured  south  from  the  Bay,  and  7I3-I-50  is  71,350  feet).  Terminology  describing  habitats 
follows  section  4.4,  Biological  Resources.   The  plan's  components  are  summarized  in  Table  2-1. 

Reach  7:  SPRR  Bridge  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (UPRR)  Bridge  (Sta.  741 -F  00  to  781 -F  00) 

—  East  Widened  Earth  Channel  with  Bench.  The  east  bank  would  be  widened, 
creating  a  bench  roughly  75  feet  wide.  Riparian  forest  restoration  would  occur  along 
the  toe  of  the  bench  to  partially  mitigate  habitat  losses  due  to  channel  widening.  A 
maintenance-access  road  would  be  constructed  along  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  plan 
design  for  this  reach  allows  a  tie-in  to  the  Reach  6  bypass  channel  that  is  expected  to 
be  constructed  independently  by  the  SCVWD.  Bridges  at  Willow  Street  and  Alma 
Avenue  would  be  replaced.  Four  businesses  located  on  Willow  Street  and  Lelong  Street 
in  the  downstream  part  of  the  reach  would  be  relocated.  A  widened  channel  and 
floodwall  would  be  constructed  within  the  Elks  Lodge  parking  lot,  extending  from  West 
Ahna  Avenue  south  to  the  SPRR  tracks  at  the  boundary  of  Reach  8. 
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Reach  8: 


Compensatory  mitigation  is  proposed  on  the  west  bank  between  the  SPRR  and  SR  87. 
Existing  ruderal,  herbaceous,  and  otherwise  degraded  habitat  would  be  replanted  to 
provide  an  expanded  area  of  riparian  forest.  Additional  mitigation  is  proposed  just 
north  of  Alma  Avenue  along  the  top  of  the  west  bank  on  the  graded  SCVWD  easement. 

UPRR  Bridge  to  WUlow  Glen  Way  (Sta.  781  +  00  to  795+00)  —  Floodwalls.    Low 

floodwalls  1  to  3  feet  high  would  be  constructed  along  the  existing  tops  of  both  the  east 
and  west  banks. 


Reach  9:  Willow  Glen  Way  to  Curtner  Avenue  (Sta.   795+00  to  845+00)  —  Bridge 

Replacement.  The  Willow  Glen  Way  Bridge  would  be  replaced  with  a  new  120-foot 
long  strucmre.  The  existing  pedestrian  bridge  would  be  removed  and  salvaged  for  the 
City.   A  mitigation  area  is  proposed  at  station  829+00. 

Reach  lOA:  Curtner  Avenue  to  Canoas  Creek  (Sta.  845+00  to  857+00)  —  Widened  Earth 
Channel  with  Bench.  The  east  bank  would  be  widened,  creating  a  bench  10  to  40  feet 
wide.  Riparian  forest  would  be  planted  on  the  toe  of  the  bench  where  space  allows, 
whereas  the  new  top  of  the  bank  would  be  along  the  shoulder  of  Almaden  Road. 

Reach  lOB:         Canoas  Creek  to  Berkshire  Drive  (Sta.  857+00  to  888+00)  —  No  Improvements. 

No  flood  control  modifications  are  proposed  along  this  reach.  Construction  of  a  rock- 
lined  low-flow  channel  is  proposed.  To  mitigate  construction  impacts  elsewhere, 
riparian  forest  would  be  created  or  enhanced  within  the  50-  to  80-foot  wide  channel 
bottom  area  from  the  northbound  Almaden  Expressway  bridge  southward  to  the 
upstream  end  of  the  reach.  The  plantings  along  the  toe  of  the  west  bank  would  extend 
northward  from  the  Almaden  Expressway  bridge  to  the  downstream  end  of  the  reach. 

Reach  IOC:  Berkshire  Drive  to  Capitol  Expressway  (Sta.  888 +00  to  913 +50)  — Widened  Earth 
Channel  with  Bench.  At  the  downstream  end  of  this  reach,  the  east  bank  would  be 
widened  out  into  adjoining  agricultural  land  for  a  length  of  about  400  feet.  Upstream, 
channel  widening  would  shift  to  the  west  bank,  continuing  as  far  as  Hillsdale  Avenue. 
Both  banks  would  be  widened  from  Hillsdale  Avenue  to  Capitol  Expressway,  and  the 
Hillsdale  Avenue  Bridge  would  be  replaced.  Riparian  forest  would  be  restored  on  the 
toes  of  the  benches.  An  additional  mitigation  area  is  proposed  along  the  terrace  of  the 
west  bank  in  ruderal  herbaceous  habitat. 

Reach  1 1 :  Capitol  Expressway  to  Branham  Lane  (Sta.  913 + 50  to  961  +  00)  —  Widened  Earth 

Channel  with  Bench.  No  flood  control  modifications  are  proposed  for  the  first  2,100 
feet  of  the  reach  imtil  the  vicinity  of  Station  934+00.  At  this  point,  widening  of  the 
east  bank  is  proposed  for  450  to  500  feet,  with  the  top  of  the  cut  slope  extending  into 
an  existing  SCVWD  easement  that  abuts  the  adjacent  residential  area.  One  water  well 
on  the  east  bank  would  be  relocated.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  concrete  apron,  channel 
widening  would  shift  to  the  west  bank  for  200  to  400  feet  then  shift  back  to  the  east 
bank,  continuing  upstream  along  the  SCVWTD's  easement  to  Branham  Lane.  The  toes 
of  the  benches  would  be  revegetated  to  partially  mitigate  riparian  forest  losses.  Within 
the  downstream  portion  of  this  reach,  riparian  forest  creation  or  enhancement  is 
proposed  in  five  discrete  areas  of  predominantly  ruderal  herbaceous  habitat  along  the 
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upper  part  of  the  west  bank  adjacent  to  Orchard  Drive  and  Almaden  Expressway. 
Large  oak  trees  along  the  roadside  would  be  avoided. 

Reach  12:  Branbam   Lane   to   Blossom   Hill   Road   (Sta.    961+00   to   1017+35)   —   No 

Im[MX>vements.  No  flood  control  modifications  are  proposed  under  the  Channel 
Widening  Plan.  Compensatory  mitigation  in  the  form  of  riparian  forest  restoration  is 
proposed  along  the  west  bank  and  river  terrace  of  this  reach.  The  proposed  mitigation 
area  supports  mostly  ruderal  herbaceous  vegeution  with  scattered  valley  oaks,  coast  live 
oaks,  and  sycamores  along  the  higher  river  terrace  slopes. 

Ross  Creek:        Almaden  Expressway  to  750  feet  Upstream  of  Jarvis  Avoiue  —  Floodwalls.   Low 

floodwalls  1  to  3  feet  high  and  5,200  feet  long  would  be  constructed  on  both  creek 
banks.  The  creek  channel  would  be  widened  to  a  27-foot  wide  trapezoidal  design  from 
the  main  river  channel  to  750  feet  upstream  of  Jarvis  Avenue.  New  culverts  would  be 
constructed  under  Almaden  Expressway  and  Jarvis  Avenue. 

Canoas  Creek:  Almaden  Expressway  to  1,400  feet  Upstream  of  Nightingale  Drive  —  Floodwalls. 
Culverts  beneath  Almaden  Expressway  and  Nightingale  Drive  would  be  replaced,  and 
low  floodwalls  1  to  3  feet  high  and  2,800  feet  long  would  be  constructed  on  both  creek 
banks. 

2.4^  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  Corps  feasibility  study  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  addresses  flood  control  improvements  and  biological 
mitigation  along  the  same  stretches  of  the  Guadalupe  River  (between  the  SPRR  Bridge  and  Blossom  Hill 
Road),  Ross  Creek,  and  Canoas  Creek  as  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  The  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  would  provide,  however,  flood  protection  on  the  river  and  Ross  Creek  for  up  to  a  100-year  flood 
event.  Flood  inqirovements  on  Canoas  Creek  would  address  backwater  effects  resulting  from  iii^>roved 
flood  protection  on  the  Guadalupe  River  (COE  1998). 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  construction  would  ensure  relocation  of  existing  utilities  (such  as  water,  gas, 
electricity,  storm  sewer,  and  telephone  lines),  water  wells,  and  sanitary  siphons.  Homes  and  property 
requiring  removal  would  be  purchased  and  individiuds  relocated,  and  businesses  would  be  relocated  to 
similar  facilities  outside  the  feasibility  study  area.  Areas  of  erosion  affeaing  the  river  banks  would  be 
repaired  and  protected  pursuant  to  the  Maintenance  Activities  and  Guidelines  procedures  (Parsons 
Engineering  Science  1997).  Construction  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  as  contemplated  in  the  Corps' 
Upper  Guadalupe  River  Protection  Study  (COE  1998)  would  extend  over  a  3-year  period,  interrupted  only 
during  the  rainy  season. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Corps  feasibility  smdy  Bypass  Channel  Plan  follows.  A  detailed  description 
of  construction  in  Reaches  7  through  12,  Ross  Creek,  and  Canoas  Creek  can  be  found  in  the 
corresponding  sections  of  the  SCVWD  EIR/S  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
components  are  summarized  in  Table  2-1 . 

Reach?:  SPRR  Bridge  to  UPRR  Bridge  (Sta.  741  +  00  to  781+00)  —  Gabion  Bypass 

Channel.  The  bypass  channel  with  stepped  gabions  would  be  constructed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  with  a  bottom  width  of  between  30  and  85  feet.  A  maintenance  access 
road  would  be  placed  on  the  bypass  channel  bottom.    Access  to  the  bypass  channel 
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Reach  8: 


would  be  from  ramps  located  on  the  east  bypass  bank  and  to  the  river  from  ramps  at 
Ahna  Avenue  as  well  as  ramps  to  the  river  near  Willow  Street.  Vegeution  in  the 
existing  river  channel  would  be  preserved. 

Construction  would  require  relocation  of  13  commercial  businesses.  A  floodwall  would 
be  constructed  within  the  Elk's  Lodge  parking  lot,  extending  from  West  Alma  Avenue 
south  to  the  SPRR  tracks  at  the  boundary  of  Reach  8.  The  bypass  channel  and 
floodwall  would  remove  a  portion  of  the  Elk's  Lodge  parking  lot.  New  bridges 
crossing  the  bypass  channel  at  Willow  Street  and  at  West  Alma  Avenue  would  be  built. 

An  eroded  450-foot  long  section  of  the  west  bank  would  be  stabilized  using  boulders, 
root  wads,  soil,  live  cuttings,  or  other  methods  consistent  with  SCVWD's  approved 
flood  control  program. 

UPRR  Bridge  to  WiUow  Glen  Way  (Sta.  781  +  00  to  795+00)  —  Gabion  Bypass 
Channel.  The  gabion-lined  bypass  channel  would  continue  parallel  to  the  east  river 
bank,  with  an  85-foot-wide  bottom  and  1:1  side  slopes.  The  maintenance  road  would 
continue  along  the  bypass  channel  bottom.  Access  to  the  bypass  channel  would  be  from 
ramps  located  on  the  east  bypass  bank  and  to  the  river  from  an  existing  maintenance 
road  and  ramp  on  the  west  bank.  Elsewhere,  vegetation  in  the  existing  river  channel 
would  be  preserved.   Riparian  forest  would  be  removed  for  the  bypass  channel  entry 


Construction  would  require  the  removal  of  23  homes  on  the  west  side  of  Mackey 
Avenue. 

Reach  9:  Willow  Glen  Way  to  Curtner  Avenue  (Sta.  795+00  to  845+00)  —  Widened 

Gabion/Cribwall.  The  east  bank  of  the  river  would  be  widened  up  to  60  feet,  creating 
a  bench  20  to  70  feet  wide  and  between  5  to  12  feet  above  the  river  bottom.  The 
maintenance  road  would  be  placed  along  the  bench.  Two  short  bypasses  would  be 
constructed  east  of  the  river  to  avoid  areas  of  high  quality  riparian  forest,  to  reduce 
ecological  impacts.  One  500-foot-long  bypass  between  Willow  Glen  Way  and  Pine 
Avenue  would  have  a  bottom  width  of  40  feet  with  stepped  gabions  on  1 : 1  side  slopes. 
The  second  bypass  upstream  of  Malone  Road  would  be  located  on  currently  vacant  land 
east  of  the  river,  and  would  have  a  bottom  width  of  40  feet  with  a  cribwall  on  the  east 
bank  built  at  a  1:6  slope.  Within  the  bypass,  the  maintenance  road  would  be  located 
on  the  bypass  channel  bottom.  Portions  of  excavated  bench  areas  would  be  revegetated. 

Six  homes,  two  partial  backyard  areas,  and  two  businesses  would  be  impacted. 
Existing  water  wells  and  facilities  operated  by  the  San  Jose  Water  Company  (SJWCo) 
would  be  relocated.   The  Willow  Glen  Way  bridge  would  be  replaced. 

Two  eroded  sections  of  the  west  bank,  totalling  500  feet  in  length,  would  be  stabilized 
using  boulders,  root  wads,  soil,  live  cuttings,  or  other  methods  consistent  with 
SCVWD's  approved  flood  control  program. 

Reach  lOA:         Curtner  Avenue  to  Canoas  Creek  (Sta.  845+00  to  857+00)  —  Widened  Cribwall 
Channel.    East  bank  widening  would  continue,  creating  a  bench  from  18  to  40  feet 
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wide,  with  an  elevation  about  S  feet  above  the  present  channel  bottom,  and  a  crib  wall 
on  1:6  slopes  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  The  maintenance  road  would  be 
placed  along  the  bench.  Riparian  vegetation  along  the  east  bank  would  be  removed. 
The  Curtner  Avenue  bridge  would  be  replaced.  Portions  of  excavated  bench  areas 
would  be  revegetated. 

Reach  lOB:  Canoas  Creek  to  Berkshire  Drive  (Sta.  857+00  to  888+00)  —  Levee  and 
Reveg^adon.  A  levee  4  feet  high  with  a  top  width  of  15-18  feet  and  2: 1  side  slopes 
would  be  constructed  on  the  west  bank  between  the  northbound  and  southbound 
Almaden  Expressway.  A  4-foot-high  floodwall  would  be  built  at  the  Lincoln  Avenue 
overpass  for  300  feet,  and  a  rock-lined  low-flow  channel  would  be  made  by 
reconfiguring  rocks.  A  maintenance  road  would  be  built  on  the  existing  east  bench 
upstream  of  northbound  Almaden  Expressway,  with  access  to  the  road  provided  by  a 
ramp  upstream  of  Almaden  Expressway.  A  Pearl  Avenue  bridge  would  be  built  in 
coordination  with  the  City  of  San  Jose,  replacing  the  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridge,  which 
would  be  removed  in  Reach  IOC.  Riparian  forest  would  be  created  or  enhanced  from 
the  northbound  Almaden  Expressway  bridge  southward  to  the  upstream  end  of  the 
reach.  The  plantings  along  the  toe  of  the  west  bank  would  extend  northward  from  the 
Almaden  Expressway  bridge  to  the  downstream  end  of  the  reach. 

Reach  IOC:  Berkshire  Drive  to  Capitol  Expressway  (Sta.  888+00  to  911  +  75)  —  Widened 
Gabion  Channel.  The  east  bank  would  be  excavated  creating  a  bench  between  20  and 
58  feet  wide,  8  feet  above  the  present  channel  bottom.  A  maintenance  road  would  be 
placed  along  the  bench.  For  most  of  this  reach,  gabions  would  be  used  above  the 
bench,  and  the  slope  from  the  bench  down  to  the  chaime!  bottom  would  be  left  namral. 
Between  Hillsdale  and  Capitol  Expressway  bridges,  above  the  maintenance  road  the 
bank  would  be  lined  with  cribwalls  at  a  1 :6  slope,  while  the  bank  below  would  be  lined 
with  stepped  gabions.  A  portion  of  the  depressed  bench  would  be  revegetated. 

A  portion  of  the  Valley  View  Packing  Plant  would  be  removed. 

Reach  1 1  A:  CafHtol  Elxpressway  to  Bryan  Avenue  (Sta.  911 + 75  to  937 + 60)  —  Widened  Gabion 
Channel.  The  east  bank  would  be  widened  from  C^itol  Expressway  south  for 
approximately  300  feet,  where  a  700-foot  long  bypass  chaimel  with  a  bottom  width  of 
50  feet  and  2:1  unlined  slopes  would  begin.  Figure  2-9,  depicting  reach  11a  in  the 
draft  EIR/S  was  inaccurate  and  has  been  deleted.  Contrary  to  what  this  figure  depicted, 
there  would  be  no  riparian  forest  vegetation  on  the  east  bank  of  reach  11a  upstream  of 
the  bypass  chaimel.  Bypass  channel  slopes  would  be  revegetated.  After  this  point,  the 
east  bank  would  again  be  widened,  where  a  maintenance  road  would  be  placed. 
Gabions  would  line  the  1 : 1  slope  above  the  bench.  Existing  concrete  rubble  within  the 
river  channel  would  be  removed  to  enhance  fish  passage. 

Reach  IIB:  Bryan  Avenue  to  Ross  Creek  (Sta.  937+60  to  947+90)  —  West  Bank  Widening 
with  Cribwalls.  The  west  bank  would  be  widened,  creating  an  earth  bench  40  feet 
wide  and  5  feet  above  the  channel  bottom.  The  1 :6  side  slope  above  the  bench  would 
be  lined  with  cribwalls,  and  the  1:1  slope  below  lined  with  stepped  gabions. 
Maintenance  roads  would  be  placed  on  the  widened  bench  and  on  top  of  the  east  bank. 
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Two  homes  would  be  in^)acted  and  one  SJWCo  water  well  would  be  relocated. 

Reach  IIC:  Ross  Creek  to  Bryan  Avenue  (Sta.  947+90  to  960+00)  —  West  Bank  Widening 
with  Cribwails.  The  west  bank  would  be  widened  to  create  a  bench  up  to  60  feet  wide 
with  a  1:6  side  slope  lined  with  cribwall,  approximately  6  feet  above  the  channel 
bottom.  A  maintenance  road  would  be  placed  on  the  bench  and  along  the  top  of  the 
east  bank.   Vegetation  on  the  east  bank  would  be  avoided. 

Reach  12:  Branham  Lane  to  Blossom  Hill  Road  (Sta.  961  +  00  to  1017+35)  —  Widened  Earth 

Channel  with  Bench.  The  west  bank  would  be  widened  25  feet  between  the  seasonal 
percolation  ponds  and  Blossom  Hill  Road  to  create  a  vegetation  bench.  Levees  would 
be  constructed  and  raised  6  feet  on  both  banks  between  Chynoweth  Avenue  and  Route 
85,  with  maintenance  roads  placed  on  top  of  both  the  east  and  west  banks. 

Large  areas  of  riparian,  wetland,  and  open- water  habitat  would  be  planted  in  the  reach 
area.  Reduction  in  percolation  pond  areas  would  be  offset  by  construction  of  4.5  acres 
of  pond  oifstream.   Ruderal  vegetation  would  be  removed. 

Ross  Creek:  Almaden  Expressway  to  750  feet  Upstream  of  Jarvis  Avenue  —  Channel  Widening 
with  Concrete  Mat.  The  creek  channel  would  be  widened  to  a  35-foot  wide 
trapezoidal  design  from  the  main  river  channel  to  750  feet  upstream  of  Jarvis  Avenue. 
Both  banks  would  be  lined  with  articulated  concrete  mats  at  a  1:1  slope.  New  culverts 
would  be  constructed  under  Almaden  Expressway  and  Jarvis  Avenue.  The  Ross  Creek 
culvert  entering  the  Guadalupe  River  in  Reach  IIC  would  be  extended  80  feet,  with  a 
concrete  apron.  The  existing  sanitary  sewer  pipe  under  Almaden  Expressway  would  be 
relocated  in  coordination  with  the  City.  Mitigation  for  fisheries  impacts  along  Ross 
Creek  would  include  stepped  fish  pools,  a  low-flow  channel  to  enhance  fish  passage, 
and  weirs. 

Canoas  Creek:    Ahnaden  Expressway  to  1,400  feet  Upstream  of  Nightingale  Drive  —  Floodwalls. 

Culverts  beneath  Almaden  Expressway  and  Nightingale  Drive  would  be  replaced,  and 
low  floodwalls  1  to  3  feet  high  and  2,800  feet  long  would  be  constructed  on  both  creek 
banks. 

As  participants  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  (NFIP),  the  communities  along 
the  Guadalupe  River  are  required  to  adhere  to  floodplain  management  policies  and 
adopt  ordinances  that  represent  sound  land  use  practices.  The  NFIP  is  administered  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Association  (FEMA)  through  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administration.  FEMA  produces  Flood  Insurance  Rate  Maps  for  the 
communities  participating  in  the  NFIP  that  identify  flood  hazard  areas  (i.e.,  100-year 
floodplain)  and  restrict  development  in  these  areas.  With  implementation  of  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan,  participation  in  the  NFIP  would  no  longer  be  required  except  in  areas 
remaining  susceptible  to  flooding  from  Canoas  Creek. 
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Recreation  Plan 

The  Corps  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study  has  been  coordinated  with  the  City  of  San  Jose, 
which  has  agreed  to  help  fund  recreation  features  associated  with  the  project.  These  recreation  amenities 
are  considered  part  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 

The  feasibility  study  prepared  by  the  Corps  includes  a  recreational  trail  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan.  The  recreational  trail  and  associated  facilities  would  be  within  the  floodway,  except  in 
Reaches  9  and  10a,  where  it  would  fall  outside  the  feasibility  study  area.  In  these  reaches,  the  trail  would 
run  mostly  along  Almaden  Road,  and  would  be  designed  to  encourage  limited  public  access  along  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  approximately  4  miles.  The  recreational  trail  would  be  constructed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Bypass  Channel,  but  would  be  contingent  upon  establishment  of  a  wider  right-of-way  as 
proposed  by  the  City  of  San  Jose  as  part  of  their  widening  plan  for  this  road.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
recreational  trail  route  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2-7. 

The  trail  would  generally  be  10  feet  wide  and  paved,  located  on  maintenance  roads  constructed  on  the 
widened  bench  adjacent  to  natural  channel  (see  Figure  2-8)  or  on  the  levee  between  the  bypass  channel 
and  the  natural  channel.  Vehicle  barriers  at  the  trail  access  points  would  preclude  motorized  vehicles 
except  for  maintenance  vehicles.  Safety  features  would  include  call  boxes,  safety  lighting  at  railroad  and 
thoroughfare  underpasses,  directional  signs,  and  selectively  located  fencing  and  railing.  Approximately 
3,800  feet  of  3-foot  high  chain-link  fence  and  approximately  1,500  feet  of  railing  is  proposed  along 
selected  portions  of  the  trail.  Public  amenities  would  include  picnic  areas,  benches,  a  par  course, 
restrooms  with  drinking  fountains,  and  interpretive  signs. 

2.4.3  No-Action  Aitemative 

The  No-Action  Aitemative  would  mean  no  change  from  the  existing  situation.  No  flood  control  project, 
structural  or  non-structural,  would  be  implemented  for  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  by  the  federal 
government.  The  river  would  continue  to  periodically  flood,  damaging  adjacent  homes  and  businesses 
along  the  river.  The  City  of  San  Jose  would  continue  to  participate  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Program. 
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TRAIL  LOCATION 

1 .  In  bypass  channel 

2.  On  'island'  between  bypass 
and  natural  channel 

3.  On  top  of  bank  next  to 
Mackey  Avenue 

4.  On  surface  streets 

(to  be  conslmcted  by  City) 

5.  West  side  of  river  between 
Cypress  way  and  river 

6.  On  bench  (east  bank) 

7.  On  top  of  east  bank 

8.  On  top  of  east  bank 
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Figure  2-7.  Bypass  Channel  Plan  Recreational  Trail 
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3.0    ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 

3.1  EXISTING  SITE  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  Guadalupe  River  drainage  basin  (Figure  2-1)  covers  approximately  170  square  miles,  of  which  the 
upper  Guadalupe  River  drainage  area  (upstream  of  Los  Gatos  Creek)  comprises  approximately  95  square 
miles.  Elevations  within  the  watershed  range  from  0  to  3,790  feet  above  sea  level  (NGVD  datum). 
Along  the  river's  course  through  the  feasibility  study  area,  there  is  less  than  a  100-foot  change  in 
elevation.  The  drainage  basin  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  on 
the  west  by  the  drainage  basins  for  San  Tomas  and  Saratoga  Creeks,  on  the  east  by  the  Coyote  Creek 
Basin,  and  on  the  north  by  San  Francisco  Bay.  Land  uses  in  the  watershed  are  mostly  rural  in  the  higher 
elevations  and  heavily  urbanized  in  the  lower  reaches  (COE  1998). 

The  headwaters  to  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Guadalupe,  Calero,  and  Alamitos  creeks  originate  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains  near  the  summit  of  Loma  Prieta  and  converge  to  form  the  Guadalupe  River 
channel  about  W  mi.  upstream  (south)  of  Blossom  Hill  Road.  The  river  flows  northwesterly  for  about 
14  miles  before  discharging  into  Alviso  Slough  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  Tributaries  to  the  Guadalupe  River 
include  Ross,  Canoas,  and  Los  Gatos  Creeks.  Ross  Creek,  with  a  drainage  area  of  10  square  miles,  and 
Canoas  Creek,  with  a  drainage  area  of  19  square  miles,  are  the  two  tributaries  within  the  upper 
Guadalupe  River  feasibility  study  area. 

Much  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  nearly  all  of  the  lands  along  the  5.5-mile  segment  of  the  upper 
Guadalupe  River  under  study  are  highly  urbanized.  Development  within  the  floodplain  consists  of 
medium-  to  high-density  single-  and  multi-family  residences,  and  commercial  properties  including  light 
industry  facilities,  small  business  offices,  car  dealerships,  and  neighborhood  retail  stores.  Other 
modifications  in  the  natural  character  of  the  river  have  occurred  from  the  construction  of  numerous 
erosion  control  features,  past  flood  control  efforts,  and  water  resource  development  projects.  The  area 
around  Reach  12,  in  particular,  has  been  greatly  altered  by  sand  and  gravel  mining  that  was  conducted 
in  the  river  from  the  1930s  until  the  late  1960s.  These  excavated  areas  are  now  used  for  percolation 
ponds  for  groundwater  aquifer  recharge  (restoring  the  natural  reservoirs  from  which  wells  draw  the  public 
water  supply)  and  recharge  along  the  river  channel. 

Mining  for  mercury  ore  (quicksilver)  was  conducted  upstream,  in  the  headwaters  area  between  Alamitos 
and  Guadalupe  creeks,  from  around  1846  until  1890  and  intermittently  from  the  1920s  to  the  1970s. 
Mercury  contamination  has  been  recorded  in  river  sediments  and  trace  concentrations  of  mercury  continue 
to  be  detected  in  the  recent  river  water  samples  (COE  1998). 

The  upper  Guadalupe  River  is  crossed  by  12  public  roads  and  two  railroad  lines.  The  Santa  Clara  County 
Transit  District  operates  bus  lines  in  the  smdy  area.  Located  in  the  median  of  SR  87,  the  Guadalupe 
Corridor  Light  Rail  line  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  study  area.  Utility  lines  serving  the  local 
conununity  are  located  along  the  project  corridor.  Utility  services  are  provided  and  operated  by  the  San 
Jose  Water  Company  (SJWCo),  the  City  of  San  Jose  Municipal  Water  System,  Pacific  Bell  Company, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Con:^)any  (COE  1998). 

Vegetation  along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  consists  of  riparian  forest,  freshwater  marsh,  non-native 
weedy  communities,  and  landscaped  areas.  Vegetation  along  the  Guadalupe  River  represents  one  of  the 
last  remaining  riparian  forest  corridors  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  riparian  forest  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  feasibility  study  area,  while  possibly  more  narrow  than  its  historic  extent,  is  relatively  abundant 
and  dense.  In  Reach  12,  the  riparian  forest  is  much  more  discontinuous  and  degraded  as  a  result  of  past 
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gravel  mining,  the  creation  of  percolation  ponds,  and  other  disturbances.  The  riparian  forest  and 
freshwater  marsh  along  the  river  provide  habitat  for  a  variety  of  bird  species,  small  mammals,  reptiles, 
and  amphibians.  The  river  and  adjacent  riparian  habitat  also  provides  a  corridor  for  wildlife  movement 
through  the  highly  urbanized  region  of  greater  San  Jose.  The  aquatic  habitat  in  the  river  channel, 
including  the  component  identified  as  shaded  riverine  aquatic  (SRA)  cover,  has  also  become  degraded 
due  to  urbanization,  previous  channel  modifications  for  flood  control,  gravel  mining,  and  water  resources 
development  in  the  watershed.  In  spite  of  these  disturbances,  the  river  is  used  by  anadromous  fish 
species  for  spawning  and  rearing  (COE  1998). 

3.2  SURROUNDING  LAND  USES 

A  brief  description  of  surrounding  land  uses  is  provided  below.  A  more  detailed  discussion  is  in  section 
4.8,  Land  Use. 

Residential  development  borders  one  and  occasionally  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Reach  7  through  10. 
The  recently  completed  Tamien  light  rail  transit  station  borders  the  east  river  bank  in  Reach  7.  The  San 
Jose  Elks  Lodge  is  on  the  parcel  south  of  West  Alma  Avenue  on  the  east  bank  in  Reach  7.  Commercial 
uses  occupy  the  west  side  of  the  river  just  south  of  West  Alma  Avenue,  and  a  small  commercial/industrial 
area  is  on  the  east  bank,  just  south  of  Willow  Street. 

In  Reach  lOB,  open  lands  exist  on  the  west  bank  adjacent  to  the  Almaden  Expressway,  including  a 
neighborhood  park  on  the  east  bank.  These  lands  are  owned  by  the  SCVWD.  The  Valley  View  Packing 
Plant  complex  and  orchards  are  on  the  east  bank  of  Reach  IOC.  Commercial  uses  occupy  the  west  bank 
in  Reach  IOC  and  also  the  east  bank  upstream  from  the  packing  plant,  and  just  upstream  from  the  Capitol 
Expressway  in  Reach  1 1 .   Residential  development  continues  on  both  banks  upstream  in  Reach  1 1 . 

In  both  the  northern  and  southern  edges  of  Reach  12,  office/commercial  property  borders  the  river,  while 
residential  properties  are  contiguous  with  the  right-of-way  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  for  most  of  the 
length  of  the  reach  outside  this  land  use.  Midway  along  this  reach,  beside  both  the  east  and  west  banks 
of  the  river,  percolation  ponds  have  been  developed  for  groundwater  recharge  purposes.  The  central  two- 
thirds  of  the  western  side  of  the  reach  are  in  active  agricultural  production. 

Residential  uses  abut  Ross  and  Canoas  Creek  banks. 

3.3  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  regulatory  framework  that  would  govern  the  proposed  upper  Guadalupe  River  flood  control  project 
includes  several  executive  orders;  numerous  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations;  and  other  governmental 
plans  and  policies.  The  relevance  of  these  statutes  to  the  proposed  action  is  described  below. 
Compliance  of  the  proposed  action  is  summarized  in  the  EIS  Summary,  Table  S-3.  Situations  of  partial 
compliance  or  non-compliance  in  this  table  are  explained  in  the  text  of  this  section. 

3.3.1  Federal  Regulations 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  USC  4341  et  seq.) 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  was  established  to  ensure  that  the  environmental 
consequences  of  federal  actions  are  incorporated  into  agency  decision-making.   It  establishes  a  process 
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whereby  the  parties  most  affected  by  the  impact  of  a  proposed  action  are  identified  and  their  opinions  are 
solicited.  A  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  that  presents  sufficient  information  to  evaluate 
the  suitability  of  the  proposed  and  alternative  actions  is  developed  by  the  lead  agency.  The  proposed 
action  and  alternatives  are  evaluated  in  relation  to  their  environmental  impacts,  and  a  tentative  selection 
of  the  most  appropriate  alternative  is  made.  A  Notice  of  Availability,  announcing  that  the  Draft  EIS  can 
be  obtained  for  comment,  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  After  the  Draft  EIS  comment  period,  the 
comments  are  addressed,  revisions  are  made  to  the  Draft  EIS,  and  the  document  is  published  as  a  Final 
EIS.  For  the  pr(q>osed  action,  the  Corps  is  the  lead  agency  under  NEPA.  This  document  fulfills  the 
NEPA  EIS  requirement. , 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  has  published  NEPA  implementation  regulations  at  40  CFR 
Parts  ISOO  to  1508.  The  Corps  regulations  for  inq>lementation  of  NEPA  are  published  at  33  CFR  Part 
230.  The  U.S.  EPA's  NEPA  implementation  regulations  are  published  at  40  CFR  Part  6. 

Qem  Air  Act  of  1969  (42  USC  Section  7401  et  seq.) 

The  purpose  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (CAA)  is  to  protect  the  nation's  air  quality  by  regulating  emissions  of 
air  pollutants.  The  CAA  is  applicable  to  permits  and  planning  procedures  related  to  project  activities 
onshore  and  within  the  territorial  sea.  The  territorial  sea  is  defined  as  waters  3  miles  seaward  of  the 
nearest  shoreline.  Section  1 18  of  the  CAA  (42  USC  7418)  requires  that  all  federal  agencies  engaged  in 
activities  that  may  result  in  the  disdiarge  of  air  pollutants  comply  with  state  and  local  air  pollution  control 
requirements.  In  addition.  Section  176  of  the  CAA  (42  USC  7506)  prohibits  federal  agencies  ftom 
engaging  in  any  activity  that  does  not  conform  to  an  :^>proved  State  Implementation  Plan.  Emissions 
from  the  project  would  comply  with  all  federal  and  state  air  regulations  and  standards,  including  the 
conformity  provisions  of  Section  176(c).  However,  emissions  would  exceed  one  of  the  local  thresholds 
that  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District  (BAAQMD)  has  defined  as  significant  under  CEQA, 
i.e.,  more  than  150  pounds  per  day  of  NO,.  Additional  information  on  the  CAA  and  other  air  quality 
regulations  is  in  Appendix  A. 

Clean  Water  Act  of  1977  (33  USC  1251  et  seq.) 

The  objective  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA)  is  to  restore  and  maintain  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  integrity  of  the  nation's  waters.  Specific  sections  of  the  Act  control  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
and  wastes  into  aquatic  and  marine  environments. 

The  major  section  of  the  CWA  that  applies  to  the  proposed  project  is  Section  401,  which  requires 
certification  that  the  permitted  project  complies  with  the  state  water  quality  standards  for  actions  within 
state  waters.  Under  Section  301,  states  must  establish  water  quality  standards  for  all  state  waters, 
including  the  territorial  sea.  Project  activities  may  not  cause  the  concentrations  of  chemicals  in  the  water 
column  to  exceed  state  standards.  To  receive  state  certification,  a  permit  applicant  must  demonstrate  that 
these  standards  would  not  be  exceeded. 

Section  404(bKl)  of  the  CWA  establishes  guidelines  for  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  into  the 
aquatic  ecosystem.  Subpart  A,  Section  230. 1(c)  of  the  Section  404(b)(1)  (40  CFR)  guidelines  states  the 
following:  "Fundamental  to  these  Guidelines  is  the  precept  that  dredged  or  fill  material  should  not  be 
discharged  into  the  aquatic  ecosystem,  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  such  a  discharge  would  not  have 
an  unaccq>table  adverse  inq>act  either  individually  or  in  combination  with  known  and/or  probable  impacts 
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of  other  activities  affecting  the  ecosystems  of  concern."  The  Section  404(b)(1)  guidelines  are  equally 
important  and  are  discussed  in  Appendix  G  of  this  document. 

Although  sections  401  and  404(b)  of  the  CWA  apply,  by  their  own  terms,  only  to  applications  for  federal 
permits,  the  Corps  has  made  a  policy  decision  to  apply  them  to  their  own  projects.  This  policy  is  set  out 
in  Corps  regulations  at  33  CFR  Part  336.  Section  336. 1(a)  of  that  regulation  states,  "Although  the  Corps 
does  not  process  and  issue  permits  for  its  own  activities,  the  Corps  authorizes  its  own  discharges  of 
dredge  or  fill  material  by  applying  all  applicable  substantive  legal  requirements,  including  public  notice, 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  and  application  of  the  Section  404(b)(1)  guidelines." 

For  discharge  of  wastewater  into  non-navigable  waters  of  the  state  (e.g.,  from  dewatering  of  sediments). 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Boards  (RW(^Bs)  also  issue  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination 
System  (NPDES)  permits  under  Section  402  of  the  CWA. 

At  this  time,  the  project  is  considered  in  partial  compliance  with  the  CWA  until  the  following  conditions 
are  satisfied.  The  Corps  and  the  SCVWD  would  need  certification  from  the  RWQCB  that  water  quality 
standards  will  not  be  violated  during  construction.  An  NPDES  permit  would  also  be  necessary  since 
ground  disturbance  would  cover  more  than  5  acres. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958  (16  VSC  661  et  seq.) 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  requires  that  whenever  any  body  of  water  is  proposed  or 
authorized  to  be  impoimded,  diverted,  or  otherwise  controlled  or  modified,  the  lead  federal  agency  must 
consult  with  the  USFWS,  the  state  agency  responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife  management  (in  California, 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game),  and  for  projects  affecting  marine  fisheries,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS).  Section  662(b)  of  the  Act  requires  the  lead  federal  agency  to  consider 
USFWS  and  other  agencies'  recommendations.  The  recommendations  may  address  wildlife  conservation 
and  development,  damage  to  wildlife  attributable  to  the  proposed  action,  and  measures  proposed  to 
mitigate  or  compensate  for  these  damages.  Input  from  the  USFWS  is  usually  provided  in  a  Coordination 
Act  Report  (CAR).  The  Revised  Draft  CAR  for  the  proposed  project  is  included  as  Appendix  F  to  this 
document.  The  Act  is  applicable  to  Corps  and  EPA  evaluations  of  consistency  with  CWA  Section  404 
requirements. 

Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  VSC  1531  et  seq.) 

The  Endangered  Species,'  Act  protects  threatened  and  endangered  species  by  prohibiting  federal  actions 
that  would  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  such  species  or  that  would  result  in  the  destruction  or 
adverse  modiflcation  of  any  critical  habitat  of  such  species.  Section  7  of  the  Act  requires  that 
consultation  regarding  protection  of  such  species  be  conducted  with  the  USFWS  (and/or  NMFS)  prior 
to  project  implementation.  An  updated  list  provided  by  the  USFWS  of  proposed  and  listed  threatened 
and  endangered  species  that  could  be  present  in  the  project  area  is  provided  in  Appendix  D. 

During  the  project  planning  process,  the  USFWS  evaluates  the  potential  impacts  of  all  aspects  of  the 
proposed  action  on  threatened  or  endangered  species.  Their  findings  are  contained  in  letters  that  provide 
an  opinion  on  whether  a  proposed  action  would  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  endangered  species 
or  modify  critical  habitat.  If  a  jeopardy  opinion  is  issued,  the  resource  agency  will  provide  reasonable 
and  prudent  alternatives,  if  any,  that  would  avoid  jeopardy.  A  non-jeopardy  opinion  may  also  be 
accompanied  by  reasonable  and  prudent  measures  to  minimize  incidental  take  (loss  or  disturbance  of 
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individuals)  caused  by  the  proposed  action.  This  EIR/S  serves  as  the  Biological  Assessment  required  by 
this  Act.  The  project  is  in  partial  compliance  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  pending  concurrence  from 
USFWS  regarding  the  biological  conclusions  in  this  document. 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (16  USC  470  et  seq.) 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  established  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP), 
which  is  a  catalog  of  properties  including  sites,  districts,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects  considered 
significant  for  their  historic,  architectural,  engineering,  archaeological,  or  cultural  value.  Properties  of 
local,  state,  or  national  significance  may  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  NRHP.  Under  the  statute,  federal 
agencies  are  required  to  consider  the  effects  of  a  proposed  action  on  properties  listed  or  determined 
eligible  for  listing  in  the  NRHP.  This  is  accomplished  through  coordination  between  the  federal  agency 
and  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO),  leading  to  a  plan  that  either  avoids  damaging  any 
National  Register  property  or  satisfactorily  mitigates  adverse  effects  caused  by  a  proposed  action. 

A  records  search  has  been  performed  that  indicates  there  are  recorded  prehistoric  or  historic 
archaeological  sites  with  value  as  cultural  resources  within  the  footprint  of  the  proposed  project.  A  field 
reconnaissance  of  the  project  site  confirmed  these  fmdings.  The  findings  to  date  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  SHPO.  Any  unavoidable  archaeological  or  historical  resource  impacted  by  the  project  will  require 
consultation  with  the  SHPO  to  review  and  ^prove  a  treatment  plan  including  excavation,  analysis,  or 
recordation  to  ensure  fiill  compliance  with  this  statute. 

Archaeological  and  Historical  Preservation  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  174) 

This  Act  amends  the  Reservoir  Salvage  Act  of  1960  to  extend  its  provisions  and  to  provide  funding  to 
protect  historical  and  archaeological  remains  found  at  dams  and  reservoirs  during  any  alteration  of  the 
terrain  caused  by  any  federal  construction  project  or  federally  licensed  activity  or  program.  This  Act 
does  not  apply  to  the  project  because  no  dams  or  reservoirs  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  project. 

Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-72) 

This  Act  established  the  federal  policy  that  any  investigation  or  plan  for  any  federal  luvigation,  flood 
control,  reclamation,  hydroelectric,  or  multi-purpose  water  resource  project  must  give  full  consideration 
to  the  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  and  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement.  Wherever  any  such 
project  can  reasonably  serve  either  or  both  of  these  purposes,  it  must  be  constructed,  operated,  and 
maintained  accordingly.  The  proposed  project  would  support  the  goals  of  this  Act.  The  proposed 
wetland  restoration  would  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  recreationists. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  (33  USC  §  403  et  sea.) 

Section  10  of  this  Act  prohibits  the  obstruction  or  alteration  of  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
without  a  permit  fi-om  the  Corps.  Specifically,  all  types  of  development  in  or  over  navigable  waters 
including  bridges,  dams,  dikes,  piers,  wharfs,  booms,  weirs,  jetties,  dredging,  and  filling  are  regulated 
by  requiring  a  Corps  permit  for  such  actions.  Navigable  waters  are  defined  in  33  CFR  Part  329  as  those 
waters  that  are  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  and/or  have  been  used  in  the  past,  or  may  be  used 
in  the  future  to  transport  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Hence,  Section  10  (and  Corps)  jurisdiction 
extends  to  the  historic  limits  of  navigability,  including  historic  tidelands  that  have  been  diked  and  drained. 
This  Act,  read  in  conjunction  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  USC  §§  661-666)  and 
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NEPA  of  1969  (42  USC  §§  4331-4347),  permits  the  Corps  to  refuse  on  conservation  grounds  to  grant 
a  permit  to  dredge  or  fill  in  navigable  waters.  Again,  the  Corps  does  not  issue  itself  a  permit  for  Corps- 
proposed  projects,  but  all  Corps  projects  are  planned  and  implemented  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  10  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 

3.3.2  Executive  Orders 

Executive  Order  11593,  Protection  and  Enhancement  of  the  Cultural  Environment 
(36  FR  8921,  5/15/71) 

Executive  Order  11593  states  that  the  federal  government  shall  provide  leadership  in  preserving, 
restoring,  and  maintaining  the  historic  and  cultural  environment  of  the  Nation.  The  Order  directs  federal 
agencies  to  locate,  inventory,  and  nominate  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  potentially  eligible 
properties  under  their  jurisdiction.  Properties  that  have  been  nominated  to  the  National  Register  are  to 
be  protected  from  inadvertent  damage,  destruction,  or  transfer  until  the  their  eligibility  has  been 
evaluated.  The  Order  encourages  the  preservation  of  cultural  resources  on  federal  lands,  and  stipulates 
that  federal  plans  and  programs  be  developed  to  help  preserve  and  enhance  cultural  resources  located  on 
non-federal  lands.  Compliance  with  the  Order  will  be  ensured  through  the  Corps  coordination  with  the 
SHPO. 

Executive  Order  11988,  Floodplain  Management  (36  FR  26951,  5/25/77) 

Executive  Order  1 1988  states  that  each  federal  agency  shall  provide  leadership  and  take  action  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  flood  loss,  to  minimize  the  impact  of  floods  on  human  safety,  health,  and  welfare,  and  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  natural  and  beneficial  values  served  by  floodplains.  Federal  agencies  are  directed 
to  determine  whether  a  proposed  action  will  occur  in  a  floodplain  and,  if  so,  to  consider  alternatives  to 
avoid  adverse  effects  and  incompatible  development  in  the  floodplain.  If  development  in  a  floodplain  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  federal  agency  must  prepare  and  circulate  a  notice  explaining  why  the  action  is 
proposed  for  the  floodplain  area.  Agencies  are  to  provide  opportunity  for  early  public  review  of  any 
proposed  actions  in  floodplains.  The  proposed  project,  by  designing  for  a  major  flood  and  widening  an 
inadequate  floodplain,  directly  supports  the  intent  of  this  Executive  Order  to  minimize  the  impacts  of 
floods.   The  NEPA/CEQA  process  also  provides  for  early  public  involvement  in  this  process. 

Executive  Order  11990,  ProtecHon  of  Wetlands  (42  FR  26961,  5/25/77) 

Executive  Order  11990  states  that  each  federal  agency  shall  provide  leadership  and  take  action  to 
minimize  the  destruction,  loss,  or  degradation  of  wetlands,  and  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  natural  and 
beneficial  values  of  wetlands  in  carrying  out  the  agency's  responsibilities.  The  Order  does  not  apply  to 
the  issuance  by  federal  agencies  of  permits,  licenses,  or  allocations  to  private  parties  for  activities 
involving  wetlands  on  non-federal  property.  Agencies  are  to  provide  opportunity  for  early  public  review 
of  any  proposed  plans  or  proposals  for  new  construction  in  wetlands.  The  project  is  consistent  with  this 
Executive  Order. 

Executive  Order  12088,  Federal  Compliance  with  Pollution  Control  Standards 
(43  FR  47707,  10/13/78) 

Executive  Order  12088  states  that  the  head  of  each  Executive  agency  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  all 
necessary  actions  are  taken  for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of  environmental  pollution  with 
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respect  to  federal  facilities  and  activities  under  the  control  of  the  agency.  This  Order  applies  to  federal 
property  and  operations,  including  military  bases,  open  lands,  office  buildings,  and  other  structures  such 
as  research  laboratories.  The  head  of  each  Executive  agency  is  responsible  for  compliance  with 
applicable  pollution  control  standards.  Each  Executive  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  EPA,  and  state, 
interstate,  and  local  agencies  in  the  prevention,  control  and  abatement  of  environmental  pollution.  Since 
the  project  is  not  located  on  federal  property,  this  Executive  Order  does  not  iq>ply  to  the  project. 

Executive  Order  12898,  Environmental  Justice 

A  Presidential  Memorandum  and  this  Executive  Order,  entitled  Federal  Actions  to  Address  Environmental 
Justice  in  Minority  Populations  and  Low-Income  Populations,  were  signed  by  President  Clinton  on 
February  11,  1994.  The  Executive  Order  requires  that,  "To  the  greatest  extent  practicable  .  .  .  each 
federal  agency  shall  make  achieving  environmental  justice  part  of  its  mission  by  identifying  and 
addressing,  as  appropriate,  disproportionately  high  and  adverse  human  health  or  environmental  effects 
of  its  programs,  policies,  and  activities  on  minority  populations  and  low-income  populations  ..."  The 
Presidential  Memorandum  further  requires  that  each  federal  agency  ensures  that  opportunities  are 
presented  for  affected  commimities  to  provide  uoput  into  the  NEPA  process,  including  identification  of 
mitigation  measures. 

Consideration  of  this  Executive  Order  in  NEPA  documentation  ensures  that  two  questions  are  asked:  (1) 
is  a  federal  project  with  significant  adverse  environmental  impacts  being  proposed  in  a  commimity  that 
comprises  largely  minority  or  low-income  persons,  and  (2)  would  any  significant  adverse  human  health 
or  environmental  effects  of  the  project  disproportionately  affect  minority  or  low-income  persons? 

Executive  Order  12898  provides  for  an  Environmental  Justice  Working  Group  with  a  24-moiUh 
environmental  justice  strategy  development  schedule.  However,  the  Presidential  Memoranduum 
accompanying  the  Executive  Order  directs  each  federal  agency  to  begin  implementing  specific  directives 
immediately.  One  of  the  directives  requires  federal  agencies  to  identify  and  address  environmental  justice 
issues  in  NEPA  documents  and  to  include  measures  to  mitigate  significant  and  adverse  environmental 
effects  of  proposed  federal  actions  on  minority  and  low-income  populations. 

This  Executive  Order  would  not  apply  to  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  or  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan, 
because  in  neither  case  would  construction  disproportionately  affect  minority  or  low-income  populations. 

3.3»3  State  Regolatioiis 

California  Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1973  (Public  Resources  Code  [PRC]  Section  21000  et  seq.) 

CEQA  establishes  requirements  similar  to  those  of  NEPA  (section  3.3.1.1)  for  consideration  of 
environmental  impacts  and  alternatives,  and  for  preparation  of  an  Environmental  Intact  Rq>ort  (EIR) 
prior  to  implementation  of  applicable  projects.  CEQA,  however,  requires  that  significant  environmental 
in^acts  be  mitigated  to  a  level  of  insignificance,  or  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  If  iiill  mitigation 
is  not  feasible,  the  state  lead  agency  must  make  a  finding  of  overriding  considerations  before  approving 
the  project.  The  proposed  action  falls  under  the  purview  of  CEQA.  This  document  fulfils  the  CEQA 
EIR  requirement.  The  proposed  mitigation  measures  in  this  document  satisfy  CEQA  requirements 
because  (1)  mitigation  measures  are  identified  for  every  significant  impact,  (2)  the  extent  of  the  impact 
after  mitigation  is  noted  (see  column  titled  "Significance  After  Mitigation"  in  Table  S-1),  and  the  party 
responsible  for  implementing  the  measure  is  noted  (see  column  titled  "Responsible  Party  in  Table  H-1) 
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CEQA  further  requires  that  any  significant  effects  resulting  from  implementing  a  mitigation  measure  also 
be  discussed  in  the  EIR;  there  would  be  no  such  significant  effects  associated  with  any  of  the  mitigation 
measures  associated  with  the  proposed  project. 

The  SCVWD  is  lead  agency  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  under  CEQA.  Responsible  agencies  (public 
agencies  other  than  the  lead  agency  that  have  responsibility  for  carrying  out  or  approving  a  project) 
include  USFWS,  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG),  Caltrans,  RWQCB,  and  the  City 
of  San  Jose. 

Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Control  Act  of  1966  (California  Water  Code  Sec.  13000  et  seq.;  CCR 
Title  23,  Chapter  3,  Subchapter  15) 

The  Porter-Cologne  Act  is  the  primary  state  regulation  that  addresses  water  quality.  The  requirements 
of  the  Act  are  implemented  by  the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board  (SWRCB)  at  the  state  level  and, 
at  the  local  level,  RWQCBs.  Under  the  direction  of  the  SWRCB,  the  RWQCBs  carry  out  planning, 
permitting,  and  enforcen-,ent  activities  related  to  water  quality  in  California.  The  San  Francisco  Bay 
RWQCB  has  jurisdiction  over  the  project  area.  The  Act  provides  for  waste  discharge  requirements  and 
a  permitting  system  for  discharges  to  land  or  water.  The  Act  also  provides  for  Basin  plans  to  identify 
beneficial  uses  of  water  resources  and  to  implement  appropriate  controls. 

Project  construction  activities  must  not  result  in  adverse  impacts  on  the  quality  of  the  surface  water  and 
groundwater  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site.  In  addition,  discharge  of  water  associated  with  possible 
dewatering  operations  must  comply  with  water  quality  objectives  established  under  this  Act. 

California  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1984  (Fish  and  Game  Code  Section  2050  et  seq.) 

The  California  Endangered  Species  Act  provides  for  the  recognition  and  protection  of  rare,  threatened, 
and  endangered  species  of  plants  and  animals.  The  Act  requires  state  agencies  to  consult  with  the  CDFG 
to  ensure  that  state-authorized  or  funded  actions  do  not  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  a  listed 
species.  The  Act  prohibits  the  taking  (collection,  killing,  or  injury,  whether  intentional  or  accidental)  of 
listed  species  without  autfiorization  from  the  CDFG.  CDFG  may  authorize  the  taking  of  a  listed  species 
through  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  that  establishes  the  extent  of  a  taking  permitted  by  CDFG  and 
establishes  required  mitigation.  The  list  of  protected  species  identified  by  the  State  of  Califomian  is 
provided  in  Table  4.4-8. 

California  Department  Fish  and  Game  Wildlife  Habitat  Mitigation  Policy 

The  CDFG's  wildlife  habitat  mitigation  policy  is  one  of  no  net  loss  of  habitat  value.  The  project  would 
be  in  compliance  with  this  policy  through  the  proposed  mitigation. 

California  Wetlands  Conservation  Policy  (California  Executive  Order  W-59-93) 

The  state  policy  recognizes  the  value  of  marshlands  and  other  wetlands.  The  policy  is  that  there  be  (1) 
no  net  loss  of  wetland  acreage;  and  (2)  a  long-term  gain  in  the  quantity,  quality,  and  permanence  of 
wetland  acreages  and  values  in  California.  This  policy  is  to  be  implemented  in  a  mamier  that  fosters 
creativity,  stewardship,  and  respect  for  private  property.  The  California  Resources  Agency  and  its 
various  departments  do  not  authorize  or  approve  projects  that  fill  or  otherwise  harm  or  destroy  coastal, 
estuarine,  or  inland  wetlands.  Exceptions  may  be  granted  if  all  the  following  conditions  are  met:  (a)  the 
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project  is  water-dependent;  (b)  no  other  feasible  alternative  is  available;  (c)  the  public  trust  is  not 
adversely  affected;  and  (d)  adequate  compensation  is  proposed  as  part  of  the  project.  The  CDFG  and 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  policy  stresses  the  need  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  wetland  habitat  on  an 
acre-for-acre  basis.  Con^nsation  for  the  loss  of  wetland  habitat  values  to  flsh  and  wildlife  resources 
requires  the  creation  of  tud)itat  values  at  the  condensation  site  that  at  least  duplicate  those  habitat  values 
that  are  lost  due  to  project  in^>lementation.  Mitigation  for  lost  habitat  values  may  be  accon^lished  in 
one  of  four  ways  Oisted  from  most  acceptable  to  least  acceptable):  in-kind,  on-site;  in-kind,  off-site;  out- 
of-kind,  on-site;  and  out-of-kind,  off-site.  The  project,  with  mitigations,  will  be  consistent  with  this 
policy.  Some  current,  although  minor,  jurisdictional  wetlands  along  the  existing  creek  channel  would 
be  lost  or  tenqtorarily  disturbed,  but  a  larger  area  of  equivalent  wetlands  would  be  created  along  the 
margins  of  the  new  channel. 

33.4  Local  Regulations 

The  project  area  is  within  the  San  Jose  city  limits,  with  a  short  segment  of  Reach  10  that  borders  County 
land.  The  project  would  be  subject  to  the  City  of  San  Jose's  Horizon  2000  General  Plan  and  the  Santa 
Clara  County  General  Plan.  Two  other  applicable  documents  are  the  City  of  San  Jose's  Riparian 
Corridor  Policy  Study  (City  of  San  Jose  1994)  and  the  City's  local  park  plan.  The  latter  two  documents 
are  discussed  in  sections  4.4,  Biological  Resources,  and  4.5,  Aesthetics  and  Recreation,  respectively. 

County  of  Santa  Clara  General  Plan 

The  Santa  Clara  County  General  Plan  (1990)  identifies  a  number  of  measures  to  protect  creeks  and 
streamside  areas  in  its  Natural  Environment,  Land  Use,  and  Public  Safety  Elements.  Its  Natural 
Environment  (NE)  Element  details  the  following  eight  policies  that  are  relevant  to  the  flood  control 
project  and  for  which  the  SCVWD  shares  responsibility  with  the  County  for  proper  implementation: 

1 .  The  remaining  riparian  vegetation  associated  with  the  streams  and  creeks  of  Santa  Clara 
Coimty  shall  be  protected  through  the  following  means: 

a.  By  setback  from  the  top  of  the  bank. 

b.  Regulation  of  the  removal  of  trees  and  other  vegetation. 

c.  Reduction  or  elimination  of  the  use  of  herbicides  by  public  agencies. 

d.  Controlling  and  designing  of  grading,  road  construction,  and  bridges  near  streams 
to  minimize  loss  of  riparian  vegetation. 

2.  Public  projects  shall  be  designed  to  avoid  damage  to  the  stream  environments. 

3.  Where  possible,  riparian  woodlands,  marshes,  and  floodplains  that  have  been  altered 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  a  natural  state. 

4.  In  floodplains  that  are  not  already  developed,  land  uses  shall  be  restricted  to  avoid  need 
for  major  flood  control  alterations  to  the  streams. 
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5.  Flood  control  1 1 ;;jiJifications  to  be  made  in  streams  that  have  substantial  existing  natural 
areas  should  use  a  floodplain  design  that  avoids  alterations  of  the  creek  and  its  immediate 
environments. 

6.  Public  projects  should  preserve  the  stream  environment  and  should  provide  multiple  use 
for  such  purposes  as  parks,  open  space  preserves,  trails  and  flood  control. 

7.  Lands  near  creeks  and  streams  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  a  buffer  area  consisting  of  the 
following  land: 

a.  An  area  extending  150  feet  from  top  bank  line  landward  where  the  creek  is 
predominantly  in  its  natural  state  (has  not  been  converted  to  a  concrete  or  riprap 
channel). 

b.  An  area  extending  100  feet  from  high  water  line  landward  where  the  creek  has  had 
major  alteration,  such  as  concrete  or  riprap  channelization. 

c.  If  (a)  or  (b)  above  is  not  applicable,  establish  an  area  sufficient  to  protect  the  creek 
from  negative  influences  of  adjacent  development  such  as  sedimentation,  biochemical 
degradation,  thermal  pollution  and  aesthetic  degradation. 

8.  Within  these  buffer  areas,  the  following  restrictions  should  apply  to  public  projects  and  to 
private  non-residential  development; 

a.  No  building  structure  (except  those  required  for  flood  control  maintenance, 
reinforcement  or  bridging,  etc.)  or  major  parking  lot  shall  be  allowed. 

b.  No  grubbing,  clearing,  tree  cutting,  grading,  debris  disposal  or  any  other  despoiling 
action  shall  be  allowed,  except  for  removal  of  dead  or  diseased  material  after 
investigation  has  established  that  wildlife  habitat  of  value  for  particular  species  will 
be  retained. 

c.  Screen  the  buffer  area  from  obtrusive  or  unsightly  aspects  of  a  project  outside  the 
buffer  in  a  manner  that  will  create  a  feeling  of  continuity  with  the  buffer,  being 
careful  to  protect  the  native  plant  communities. 

d.  Protect  wildlife  and  endangered  plant  species  within  the  area. 

e.  Provide  for  trails  and  other  compatible  recreational  uses  when  indicated  in  the 
County  or  City  General  Plans. 

The  Implementation  portion  of  the  Element  requests,  among  other  provisions,  the  following: 

Restore,  when  possible,  riparian  vegetation  which  has  been  lost  through  past  actions 
(NE(i)  19). 

In  addition,  the  Land  Use  (LU)  Element  of  the  Plan  specifically  provides  for  creek  and  streamside 
protection  and  restoration  when  possible,  as  well  as  the  avoidance  of  "building,  parking,  clearing  or 
despoliation  within  the  creek  buffer  area"  (LU  10).   Allowable  Uses  are  defined  accordingly: 
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Creda  and  streamsides  shall  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state  providing  for  drainage, 
percolation,  wildlife  habitat,  aesthetic  relief  and  open  space.  Recreational  uses  that  are 
environmentally  compatible  are  allowable  within  the  creek  bi0er  area  (LU  9). 

The  Public  Safety  (PS)  Element  considers  flood  control  measures  in  the  context  of  advancing  other 
commimity  goals,  including  "recreation,  resource  conservation,  preservation  of  natural  riparian  vegetation 
and  habitat,  and  preservation  of  the  scenic  values  of  the  county's  streams  and  creeks"  (PS  21).  It  requires 
that  flood  control  projects,  whenever  possible,  "be  designed  to  maintain  creeks  in  their  natural  state'  (PS 
19). 

City  of  San  Jose  Horizon  2000  General  Plan 

The  Horizon  2000  General  Plan  (City  of  San  Jose  1987)  seeks  to  balance  the  need  to  protect  the 
community  from  the  risk  of  flood  damage  (which  is  the  primary  goal  for  Flood  Policies)  with  the 
protection  of  the  City's  remaining  riparian  corridors.  Among  San  Jose's  six  flooding-related  policies, 
one  in  particular  is  applicable: 

New  development  should  be  designed  to  provide  protection  from  potential  impacts  of 
flooding  during  the  '1%'  or  '100-year'  flood. 

At  the  same  time,  the  City  seeks  to  protect  riparian  resources  and  special-status  species.  The  goal  of  the 
General  Plan's  Riparian  Corridors  and  Upland  Wetlands  policies  in  the  Natural  Communities  and  Wildlife 
Habitats  section  is  to: 

Preserve,  protect,  and  restore  riparian  corridors  and  upland  wetlands  within  the  Gty  of 
San  Jose's  Sphere  of  Influence. 

Policy  2  states  that: 

Credcs  and  natural  riparian  corridors  and  upland  wetlands  should  be  preserved  whenever 
possible.  When  disturbances  cannot  be  avoided,  appropriate  measures  should  be 
required  to  restore,  or  compensate  for  damage  to,  the  creeks  or  riparian  corridors. 

The  goal  of  the  General  Plan's  Species  of  Concern  policies  in  the  Natural  Communities  and  Wildlife 
Habitats  section  is  to: 

Preserve  habitat  suitable  for  Species  of  Concern,  including  threatened  and  endangered 
species. 

Policy  2  for  this  element  states  that: 

Habitat  areas  that  support  Species  of  Concern  should  be  retained  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible. 

The  goal  of  the  General  Plan's  Marine  Life  and  Wildlife  Resources  section  is  to: 

Preserve  areas  of  special  marine  and  wildlife  habitation,  particularly  those  containing 
endangered  species,  as  living  research  and  recreational  resources,  and  as  indispensable 
parts  of  the  total  environment. 
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Policy  5  states  that: 

Significant  creeks  and  natural  riparian  corridors  within  the  Urban  Service  Area  should 
be  preserved  whenever  possible.  When  disturbances  cannot  be  avoided,  appropriate 
measures  should  be  required  to  restore,  or  compensate  for  damage  to  the  creeks  or 
riparian  corridors. 

While  consistent  with  flood  control  land  use  policies,  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  and  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  would  conflict  with  some  land  use  policies  related  to  protection  of  streams,  stream  buffer  zones,  and 
natural  habitats  (particularly  riparian  and  wetland  habitats).  Because  the  two  alternatives  would  be 
consistent  with  some  policies  (those  mainly  related  to  flood  control)  and  inconsistent  with  other  policies 
(those  mainly  related  to  protection  of  biological  habitats),  they  are  designated  as  "PC"  in  Table  S-3.  The 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  approach  to  flood  control  appears  to  be  the  most  consistent  with  these  two 
objectives,  while  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  approach  would  be  unavoidably  inconsistent  with  the  City 
and  County  policies  regarding  stream  and  natural  habitat  preservation.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would 
be  consistent  with  the  City  of  San  Jose  policy  calling  for  new  development  to  provide  an  approximately 
100-year  flood  level  of  protection;  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  providing  an  approximately  50-year  flood 
level  of  protection,  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  policy.  Either  of  the  alternatives  would  be  consistent 
with  the  City  and  County  policies  calling  for  restoration  of  unavoidable  impacts  on  streams  and  riparian 
corridors.  The  channel  widening  approach  would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Santa  Clara  County 
General  Plan  (Natural  Environment  Element)  policy  that  calls  for  flood  control  modifications  to  use  a 
design  that  avoids  alteration  of  natural  creek  environments.  The  channel  widening  approach  may  also 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Public  Safety  Element  policy  (PS  19)  that  requires  flood  control  projects  be 
designed  to  maintain  creeks  in  their  natural  state  whenever  possible  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Interagency  coordination  would  continue  to  ensure  that  the  recreational  features  and  uses  for  the 
Guadalupe  River  Corridor  Park  are  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  flood  control  project.  Key 
representatives  from  the  San  Jose  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Community  Services,  the  City 
of  San  Jose,  and  the  SCVWD  have  been  meeting  and  should  continue  to  meet  at  the  beginning  of  each 
design  phase  of  the  project.  The  purpose  of  such  meetings  is  to  identify  and  reconcile  differing 
perspectives  and  to  maintain  compatibility  between  the  park  master  plan  for  the  corridor  and  the 
corresponding  elements  of  the  flood  control  design.  Compatibility  with  the  appropriate  policies  of  the 
City  and  County  Land  Ihe  Elements  related  to  discouraging  the  disturbance  of  riparian  habitat  by 
development  and/or  recreational  uses  would  be  retained  by  coordinating  trail  design  with  the  San  Jose 
Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Community  Services.  Whenever  trail  placement  could  adversely 
affect  the  habitat  value  of  the  riparian  corridor,  the  trail  would  avoid  those  portions  of  the  corridor 
sensitive  to  human  intrusion. 

Corps  of  Engineers 

•  RWQCB  certification  pursuant  to  Section  401  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  that  water  quality 
standards  will  not  be  violated  during  construction. 

Construction  Contractor 

•  NPDES  Permit     An  NPDES  permit  would  be  necessary  from  the  RWQCB  since  ground 
disturbance  would  cover  more  than  5  acres,  and  for  stormwater  discharge. 
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3.4        PROJECTS  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  CUMULATIVE  ANALYSIS 

The  following  "past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  future  actions"  (40  CFR  1508.7)  are  considered 
cumulative  projects  affecting  the  Guadalupe  River  that  are  subject  of  the  EIR/S  analysis  (Parsons 
Engineering  Science  1997). 

1.  Downtown  Guadalupe  River  Project  from  1-880  to  1-280.  The  Corps  project  would 
remove  30.6  acres  of  riparian  habitat  and  replant  64.3  acres.  It  is  under  construction  and 
expected  to  be  completed  by  1999. 

2.  Guadalupe  River  Park.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  City  of  San  Jose  Redevelopment 
Agency  aiKl  is  located  adjacent  to  the  lower  Guadalupe  River  project.  It  includes  a  river  walk 
system  along  the  top  of  river  banks  (River  Walk  Project),  and  riverbank  gabions  and 
pedestrian  bridge  over  Los  Gatos  Creek.  Impacts  include  removal  of  0.8  acre  of  riparian 
habitat  and  planting  of  4.7  acres. 

3.  Guadalupe  River  Park  South  Corridor  Master  Plan  from  1-280  to  Coleman  Avoiue.  The 

San  Jose  City  project  would  include  trails  and  recreational  amenities,  resulting  in  potential 
disturbances  to  sensitive  wildlife  and  riparian  vegetation. 

4.  SR  87  Freeway  Upgrade  Project  from  US  101  to  Julian  Street.  This  completed  project 
in^>acted  4.S  acres  of  riparian  habitat  and  1.1  acres  of  Corps  jurisdictional  wetlands,  and 
included  planting  7.5  acres  of  riparian  habitat. 

5.  SR  85  Transportation  Corridor  Project.  Completed  in^rovements  to  the  state  route 
including  bridge  construction  over  the  Guadalupe  River  impacted  0.1  acres  of  riparian 
vegetation  on  the  river  and  indirectly,  4.5  acres  on  Los  Gatos  and  Ross  creeks.  Over  12 
acres  of  riparian  vegetation  was  planted  on  site  and  0.2  acre  off  site. 

6.  San  Jose  International  Airport  Expansion  Plan.  Airport  expansion  under  construction 
includes  replacement  of  the  Airport  Parkway  Bridge,  addition  of  a  new  bridge  south  of 
Airport  Parkway  Bridge,  and  widening  Airport  Boulevard  adjacent  to  the  Guadalupe  River. 

7.  San  Jose  Riparian  Corridor  Policy  Study.  The  City  of  San  Jose  Riparian  Corridor  Policy 
Study  could  affect  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed.  This  smdy  provides  policy  and 
development  guidelines  for  riparian  areas  along  all  creeks  in  the  City,  including  defining  the 
riparian  corridor  and  development  guidelines  for  setbacks,  access  control,  landscaping  and 
lighting,  and  compatible  land  uses.  The  City  is  reviewing  the  study  and  may  propose  its 
adoption  in  the  f\iture.  Adoption  and  implementation  of  riparian  corridor  development 
guidelines  could  help  to  reduce  the  severity  of  cumulative  impacts  in  the  Guadaliq)e  River 
watershed. 

8.  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project.  TheSCVWD 

proposes  flood  control  improvements  on  the  Guadalupe  River  extending  north  of  the  proposed 
project  addressed  in  this  EIS/R.  Reach  A  includes  a  stretch  nearly  2  miles  long  between  U.S. 
101  and  U.S.  1-880,  approximately  2  miles  north  and  downstream  of  Reach  7,  which  would 
be  inproved  with  widened  chaimels,  some  floodwalls,  and  levees  to  provide  a  100-year  level 
of  flood  protection.  Reach  6  includes  a  2,800-foot  stretch  of  the  river  from  1-280  to  the 
SPRR  Bridge,  and  would  include  a  bypass  channel  lined  with  steep  gabions  to  provide  a  100- 
year  level  of  flood  protection.    The  SCWVD  also  proposes  floodwalls  on  both  banks  of 
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Canoas  Creek  and  culverts  between  Guadalupe  River  and  the  Nightingale  culvert  to  provide 
a  lOO-year  level  of  flood  protection  These  improvements  would  be  constructed  as  related 
elements  to  the  proposed  project  development  on  Reaches  7  through  12. 

Almaden  Road  Widening  The  City  of  San  Jose  plans  to  widen  Almaden  Road  within  the 
feasibility  study  area.  Widening  of  the  road  would  require  disturbances  very  close  and  likely 
within  the  proposed  Bypass  Channel  Plan  recreational  trail  corridor.  A  wider  right-of-way 
for  this  segment  of  Almaden  Road  and  partial  reconstruction  of  portions  of  the  road  within 
this  stretch  of  the  feasibility  study  areas  would  be  necessary  to  build  the  recreational  trail. 
The  City  of  San  Jose  would  coordinate  its  land  acquisition  and  road  reconstruction  with 
construction  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  (William  DeJager  1997). 
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4.0    AFFECTED  E>rvraONMENT  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 
PROPOSED  ACTION  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

4.1  AIR  QUALITY 

Air  quality  in  the  immediate  project  area  and  surrounding  regional  environment  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Air  Basin  (SFBAAB)  would  be  affected  by  emissions  from  construction  of  the  Channel  Widening 
and  Bypass  Channel  Plan  alternatives.  The  following  section  includes  a  description  of  the  affected  air 
quality  resource,  impacts  estimated  from  the  proposed  alternatives,  and  mitigations  that  would  lessen 
significant  project  impacts. 

4.1.1  Regulatory  Setting 

Air  quality  regulations  were  first  promulgated  with  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1969.  This  act 
established  the  national  ambient  air  quality  standards  and  delegated  the  enforcement  of  air  pollution 
control  regulations  to  the  states.  In  California,  the  Air  Resources  Board  (ARB)  enforces  air  regulations, 
but  delegates  the  responsibility  of  stationary  emission  source  regulation  to  local  air  pollution  agencies. 
In  the  project  area,  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District  (BAAQMD)  is  responsible  for  air 
pollution  source  regulation.  Appendix  A  of  this  EIS/R  contains  a  complete  description  of  rules  and 
regulations  that  apply  to  the  project  alternatives. 

4.1.2  Existiiig  Conditions 

Description  of  Resource 

Air  quality  at  a  given  location  is  often  described  by  the  concentrations  of  pollutants  in  the  atmosphere. 
Units  of  concentration  are  generally  expressed  in  parts  per  million  (ppm)  or  micrograms  per  cubic  meter 
Oxg/m').  The  significance  of  a  pollutant  concentration  is  determined  by  comparing  its  concentration  to 
an  applicable  national  and/or  state  ambient  air  quality  standard.  These  standards  represent  allowable 
atmospheric  concentrations  that  protect  public  health  and  welfare  and  include  a  reasonable  margin  of 
safety  to  protect  the  more  sensitive  individuals  in  the  population.  National  standards  established  by  the 
EPA  are  termed  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  and  are  defined  as  the  maximum 
acceptable  concentrations  that  may  not  be  exceeded  more  than  once  per  year,  except  the  annual  standards, 
which  may  never  be  exceeded.  State  standards  established  by  the  ARB  are  termed  the  California  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standards  (CAAQS).  The  CAAQS  are  defined  as  the  maximum  acceptable  pollutant 
concentrations  that  are  not  to  be  equaled  or  exceeded.  The  NAAQS  and  CAAQS  are  presented  in 
Appendix  A,  Table  A-1.  The  main  pollutants  considered  in  this  analysis  include  ozone  (O,),  carbon 
monoxide  (CO),  nitrogen  dioxide  (NOj),  sulfur  dioxide  (SO2),  and  respirable  particulate  matter  (PM,o). 

Region  of  Influence  (ROI) 

The  project  area  is  located  in  Santa  Clara  County,  which  is  part  of  the  SFBAAB,  which  includes  the 
counties  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Mateo,  San  Francisco,  Marin,  Napa,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  and  the 
southeast  portion  of  Sonoma  and  the  southwest  portion  of  Solano  counties.  The  SFBAAB  covers  an  area 
of  approximately  5,540  square  miles.  Identifying  the  ROI  for  air  quality  requires  knowledge  of  the  types 
of  pollutants  emitted,  the  emission  rates  and  release  parameters  of  the  pollutant  source,  the  source 
proximity  to  other  pollutant  sources,  and  local  and  regional  meteorological  conditions.  The  ROI  for 
emissions  of  inert  pollutants  (pollutants  other  than  O3  and  its  precursors)  is  generally  limited  to  a  few 
miles  downwind  from  a  source. 
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The  ROI  for  O,  can  extend  much  farther  downwind  than  for  inert  pollutants.  Ozone  is  a  secondary 
pollutant  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by  photochemical  reactions  of  previously  emitted  pollutants,  or 
precursors.  Ozone  precursors  are  mainly  the  reactive  organic  gas  (ROG)  portion  of  volatile  organic 
compounds  (VOC)  and  nitrogen  oxides  (NO,).  In  the  presence  of  solar  radiation,  the  maximum  effect 
of  ROG  and  NO,  emissions  on  O3  levels  usually  occurs  several  hours  after  they  are  emitted  and  many 
miles  from  the  source.  Ozone  and  O3  precursors  transported  from  other  regions  can  also  combine  with 
local  emissions  to  increase  local  O,  concentrations.  Therefore,  the  ROI  for  O3  from  proposed 
construction  activities  could  include  a  large  portion  of  the  SFBAAB. 

Climate  and  Meteorology 

The  climate  of  the  project  area  is  classified  as  Mediterranean,  characterized  by  warm,  dry  summers  and 
mild,  wet  winters.  The  major  influence  on  the  regional  climate  is  the  Eastern  Pacific  High  pressure 
system.  Seasonal  variations  in  the  position  and  strength  of  this  system  are  a  key  factor  in  producing 
weather  changes  in  the  area. 

The  Eastern  Pacific  High  attains  its  greatest  strength  and  most  northerly  position  during  the  summer, 
when  it  is  centered  west  of  northern  California.  In  this  location,  the  High  effectively  shelters  California 
from  the  effects  of  polar  storm  systems  originating  from  the  North  Pacific.  Large-scale  downward 
motion  associated  with  the  High  produces  an  elevated  temperature  inversion  along  the  West  Coast.  The 
base  of  this  inversion  usually  occurs  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  mean  sea  level  and  limits  vertical 
mixing  and  thereby  traps  air  pollutants  in  the  lower  atmosphere.  Marine  air  confined  below  the  base  of 
the  inversion  often  condenses  into  fog  and  stratus  clouds  due  to  contact  with  the  cool  Pacific  Ocean. 
Stratus  clouds  are  a  mainstay  of  regional  weather  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  from  roughly 
May  through  October.  These  clouds  often  form  offshore  and  move  in  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  over 
the  Peninsula  during  the  evening  hours  toward  the  project  area.  As  the  land  heats  up  during  the  following 
morning,  clouds  generally  bum  off  over  the  coastline,  then  move  back  onshore  the  following  evening. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  the  High  begins  to  weaken  and  shift  to  the  south,  allowing  polar  storms  to 
pass  through  the  region.  These  storms  produce  periods  of  cloudiness,  strong  shifting  winds,  and 
precipitation.  Storm  conditions  are  usually  followed  by  periods  of  clear  skies,  cool  temperatures,  and 
gusty  northwest  winds  as  storm  systems  move  eastward.  The  number  of  days  with  precipitation  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  resulting  in  a  wide  range  of  annual  precipitation  totals.  The  annual  average 
precipitation  total  for  the  San  Jose  Airport  is  about  14  inches  (BAAQMD  1985).  Rainfall  in  the  project 
region  increases  toward  the  higher  terrain  of  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed.  About  90  percent  of 
rainfall  in  the  region  occurs  from  November  through  April. 

The  July  average  daily  maximum  and  January  average  daily  minimum  temperatures  at  the  project  area 
are  82°  F  and  40°  F,  respectively  (BAAQMD  1985).  Temperature  extremes  increase  inland,  as  the 
moderating  effects  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  waters  lessen. 

The  proximity  of  the  Eastern  Pacific  High  and  a  thermal  low  pressure  system  in  the  Central  Valley  region 
to  the  east  produces  a  prevailing  west  to  northwest  air  flow  along  the  central  and  northern  California  coast 
for  most  of  the  year.  This  condition  is  a  major  factor  in  minimizing  air  quality  impacts  from  almost  6 
million  people  that  live  in  the  region.  The  northwest  to  southeast  orientation  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
confines  the  wind  flow  in  the  project  area.  Northwest  winds  generally  prevail  during  the  daytime  hours 
and  southeast  winds  occur  at  night. 
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During  the  cooler  months  of  the  year,  the  Eastern  Pacific  High  can  combine  with  high  pressure  over  the 
Great  Basin  to  produce  extended  periods  of  light  winds  and  low-level  temperature  inversions.  This 
condition  frequently  produces  poor  atmospheric  dispersion  that  can  produce  elevated  levels  of  inert 
pollutants,  such  as  CO  and  PM,o.  Ozone  standards  traditionally  are  exceeded  when  this  condition  occurs 
during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

Baseline  Air  Quality 

The  EPA  designates  all  areas  of  the  United  States  as  having  air  quality  better  than  (attainment)  or  worse 
than  (nonattainment)  the  NAAQS.  A  nonattainment  designation  means  that  a  primary  NAAQS  has  been 
exceeded  more  than  three  discontinuous  times  in  3  years  in  a  given  area.  Pollutants  in  an  area  are  often 
designated  as  imclassified  when  there  is  a  lack  of  data  for  the  EPA  to  form  a  basis  of  attainment  status. 
The  SFBAAB  is  in  attainment  for  NOj,  O3,  and  SO2  and  in  nonattainment  for  CO.  The  SFBAAB  was 
redesignated  from  nonattainment  to  attainment  of  the  O,  standard  in  1995  by  the  EPA  (now  referred  to 
as  a  maintenance  area  for  O3).  The  CO  nonattainment  areas  within  the  SFBAAB  are  limited  to  the 
Vallejo-Fairfield-Napa  and  San  Jose  metropolitan  areas.  The  San  Jose  CO  nonattainment  area 
encompasses  the  project  site  and  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  excessive  mobile  source  emissions 
and  the  high  frequency  of  surface-based  temperature  inversions  during  the  winter  months  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  Since  an  exceedance  of  the  CO  NAAQS  has  not  occurred  in  the  SFBAAB  since  1991,  the 
BAAQMD  has  requested  that  the  EPA  redesignate  the  region  as  attainment  for  CO  (BAAQMD  1993). 
The  SFBAAB  is  also  designated  as  in  attainment  for  the  annual  PM,,,  standard  and  unclassified  for  the 
24-hour  PM,o  standard  (BAAQMD  1995). 

The  ARB  designates  areas  of  the  state  as  either  in  attainment  or  nonattainment  of  the  CAAQS.  An  area 
is  in  nonattainment  if  the  CAAQS  has  been  exceeded  more  than  once  in  3  years.  At  the  present  time, 
the  SFBAAB  is  in  nonattainment  of  the  CAAQS  for  O,  and  PMk,.  The  SFBAAB  is  designated  as  a 
"serious"  nonattaimnent  area  for  O,  by  the  ARB.  The  ARB  redesignated  the  SFBAAB  as  attainment  for 
CO  in  1994. 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Air  Basin  Emissions 

Table  4. 1-1  displays  an  estimate  of  air  emissions  that  occurred  within  the  SFBAAB  in  1995.  These  data 
are  projections  from  the  SFBAAB  1990  base  year  emission  inventory  and  incorporate  factors  such  as 
population  growth,  lower  emitting  motor  vehicles,  and  the  implementation  of  current  and  proposed 
emission  control  measures  (BAAQMD  1995).  Transportation  sources  are  one  of  the  largest  contributors 
to  air  pollutants  in  the  SFBAAB.  Motor  vehicles  account  for  approximately  45  percent  of  the  ROG,  66 
percent  of  the  CO,  44  percent  of  the  NO.,  and  10  percent  of  the  SO2  emitted  in  the  SFBAAB  (BAAQMD 
1995).   Table  4. 1-1  also  shows  the  total  emissions  for  Santa  Clara  County. 

4.1.3  Environmental  Effects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

Criteria  to  determine  the  significance  of  air  quality  impacts  are  based  on  federal,  state,  and  local  air 
pollution  standards  and  regulations.  Impacts  would  be  considered  significant  if  project  emissions  (1) 
increase  ambient  pollutant  levels  from  below  to  above  a  NAAQS  or  CAAQS  or  (2)  substantially 
contribute  to  an  existing  or  projected  air  quality  standard  violation.  Any  emissions  of  PM,o  during 
construction  are  considered  significant  and  require  implementation  of  feasible  fugitive  dust  control 
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measures  (BAAQMD  1995).  Additionally,  project  impacts  would  be  potentially  significant  if  proposed 
construction  or  operational  activities  exceeded  the  emission  thresholds  that  trigger  a  conformity  analysis 
under  Section  176(c)  of  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (1990  CAA)  (100  tons  per  year  for  CO  or 
50  tons  per  year  of  VOC,  as  identified  in  Appendix  A). 


Table  4.1-1 

1995  Emission  Inventory  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Air  Basin 

(tons/day) 


ROG  CO        NO,      SO,      PMn 


Residential 

63 

198 

26 

1 

17 

Commercial 

82 

94 

0 

0 

7 

Industrial 

90 

94 

89 

63 

14 

Infrastructure 

1 

9 

34 

1 

1 

Construction 

13 

213 

54 

5 

61 

Transportation 

262 

1792 

245 

31 

321 

Agricultural  and  Natural 

23 

24 

6 

0 

41 

Total  -  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District 

535 

2,425 

454 

102 

462 

Total  -  Santa  Clara  County 

122 

598 

95 

6 

119 

Source:              BAAQMD  1995 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Construction 

Air  quality  impacts  associated  with  construction  of  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  occur  from 
combustive  emissions  due  to  heavy  equipment  usage  and  PM|o  emissions  in  the  form  of  fiigitive  dust  due 
to  ground  disturbance  and  earthmoving  activities.  Impacts  due  to  combustive  emissions  from  these 
sources  would  be  less  than  significant,  since  most  construction  emission  sources  would  be  mobile  and 
intermittent  in  nature  and  pollutant  impacts  from  these  sources  would  not  be  large  enough  in  a  localized 
area  to  cause  or  contribute  to  any  exceedance  of  an  ambient  air  quality  standard.  Emissions  of  fugitive 
dust  due  to  ground  disturbance  and  earthmoving  activities  would  be  potentially  significant,  but  feasibly 
mitigated.  Proper  implementation  of  BAAQMD  fugitive  dust  control  measures  during  construction  of 
the  Plan  would  reduce  the  impact  of  these  emissions  to  less  than  significant.  The  BAAQMD  fugitive  dust 
control  measures  are  presented  in  section  4.1.4.  All  other  air  quality  impacts  from  the  Plan  would  be 
less  than  significant.  Air  quality  impacts  from  the  construction  of  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  be 
short-term  and  only  last  for  the  duration  of  construction  activities. 

Operation 

Routine  flood  control  maintenance  activities  would  generate  long-term  air  quality  impacts  associated  with 
vehicle  and  equipment  use.  Although  erosion  control  in  the  feasibility  study  area  would  be  decreased  and 
sediment  removal  would  probably  stay  at  current  levels,  vegetation  removal  could  increase  related  to 
maintenance  of  mitigation  plantings.  Clean-up  activities  associated  with  flood  events  would  decrease. 
Together,  these  effects  would  generally  result  in  no  more  than  a  minimal  increase  in  emissions  in  the 
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project  area  from  current  flood  control  activities.  Operational  air  quality  impacts  associated  with  the 
Channel  Widening  Plan  would  therefore  be  considered  less  than  significant. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Construction 

The  magnitude  of  construction  activities  and  resulting  air  quality  impacts  associated  with  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  would  be  greater  than  those  identified  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  However,  with 
proper  implementation  of  BAAQMD  fugitive  dust  emission  control  measures,  impacts  from  fugitive  dust 
would  remain  less  than  significant.  All  other  air  quality  impacts  from  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would 
be  insignificant.  Air  quality  impacts  from  the  construction  of  the  Plan  would  be  short-term  and  only  last 
for  the  duration  of  construction  activities. 

Operation 

Similar  to  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  operational  impacts  associated  with  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
would  occur  from  routine  flood  control  maintenance  activities.  Vegetation  management  would  increase 
in  some  areas  (e.g.,  vegetation  clearing  along  ramps,  and  portions  of  benches  and  bypasses)  while 
decreasing  in  other  areas.  Emissions  from  these  activities  would  increase  only  slightly  along  the  portions 
of  the  Guadalupe  River  affected  by  the  Plan  from  current  maintenance  activities.  Cleanup  activities 
associated  with  flood  events  would  decrease.  These  effects  would  generally  result  in  no  more  than  a 
minimal  increase  in  emissions  in  the  project  area  from  current  flood  control  activities,  and  a  minimal 
impact  associated  with  increased  sediment  removal.  Operational  air  quality  impacts  associated  with  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  therefore  be  considered  insignificant. 

Conformity  Determination 

Since  the  project  area  is  currently  designated  as  a  maintenance  area  for  O,  and  nonattainment  for  CO, 
a  project  alternative  would  trigger  a  conformity  analysis  under  Section  176(c)  of  the  1990  CAA  if  its 
emissions  exceeded  (1)  100  tons  per  year  of  CO  or  50  tons  per  year  of  VOC  or  (2)  10  percent  of  the  total 
SFBAAB  inventories  for  VOC  or  CO  (19,528  and  16,863  tons  per  year,  respectively).  The  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  was  chosen  for  analysis  over  the  Channel-widening  Plan,  since  this  project  alternative  would 
produce  the  greatest  amoimt  of  emissions.  The  analysis  focused  on  short-term  construction  impacts,  as 
long-term  operational  impacts  from  the  project  would  only  occur  from  occasional  maintenance  activities 
and  would  produce  minor  amounts  of  emissions.  Construction  emissions  were  based  on  construction 
equipment  fuel  usage  data  provided  by  the  COE  (personal  communication,  William  DeJager).  The  results 
of  the  analysis  determined  that  short-term  construction  emissions  of  VOC  and  CO  from  the  Bypass 
Chaimel  Plan  would  amount  to  0.9  and  11.6  tons  per  year,  respectively,  and  would  not  exceed  their 
applicable  de  minimis  thresholds.  These  emissions  would  also  be  well  below  10  percent  of  the  SFBAAB 
emission  inventories  for  these  pollutants.  Consequently,  further  conformity  analysis  is  not  required  and 
the  proposed  emissions  would  conform  to  the  most  recent  federally-approved  SIP,  as  required  by  Section 
176(c)  of  the  1990  CAA.  Since  construction  emissions  from  the  Chatmel  Widening  Plan  would  be  less 
than  those  that  would  occur  from  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  also  would  not 
trigger  a  conformity  analysis.  Details  of  the  project  conformity  determination  are  provided  in  Appendices 
B  and  C  of  this  EIS/R. 
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No-Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No-Action  Alternative,  the  Channel  Widening  and  Bypass  Channel  Plans  would  not  be 
constructed  and  air  quality  impacts  associated  with  these  actions  would  not  occur.  However,  an 
unquantifiable  amount  of  pollutant  emissions  would  result  from  clean-up  equipment  subsequent  to  flood 
events.  While  the  amount  of  cleanup  would  vary  depending  upon  the  magnitude  of  flooding,  the 
associated  air  quality  impacts  would  be  insignificant. 

4.1.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Since  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  disturb  ground  areas  of  more  than  4  acres  in  size,  generating 
PM,o  emissions,  the  following  enhanced  fugitive  dust  emission  control  measures  identified  by  the 
BAAQMD  would  be  required  during  construction  activities  to  ensure  that  dust  impacts  remain  less  than 
significant.  These  measures  should  not  conflict  with  the  goals  of  the  biological  restoration  program: 

1 .  Water  all  active  construction  areas  at  least  twice  daily. 

2.  Cover  all  trucks  hauling  soil,  sand,  and  other  loose  materials  or  require  all  trucks  to  maintain 
at  least  2  feet  of  space  from  the  top  of  the  holding  area. 

3.  Apply  water  three  times  daily  on  all  unpaved  access  roads,  parking  areas,  and  suging  areas 
at  construction  sites. 

4.  Sweep  daily  (preferably  with  water  sweepers)  all  paved  access  roads,  parking  areas,  staging 
areas  at  construction  sites,  and  adjacent  public  streets  if  soil  material  is  visible. 

5.  Hydroseed  or  apply  soil  stabilizers  (non-toxic)  to  inactive  construction  areas. 

6.  Enclose,  cover,  water  twice  daily,  or  apply  soil  stabilizers  (non-toxic)  to  exposed  stockpiles 
(dirt,  sand,  etc.). 

7.  Limit  traffic  speeds  on  unpaved  roads  to  IS  mph. 

8.  Replant  vegetation  in  disturbed  areas  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  To  minimize  combustive  emissions  from  construction  equipment,  internal  combustive  engines 
should  be  idled  at  a  niinimum  and  properly  maintained  and  operated. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Implementation  of  the  mitigation  measures  identified  in  section  4. 1 .4  would  ensure  that  air  quality  impacts 
from  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  remain  less  than  significant. 

4.1.5  Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

No  unavoidable  significant  air  quality  impacts  would  occur  from  construction  or  operation  of  the  Channel 
Widening  or  Bypass  Channel  plans. 
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4.2  GEOLOGIC  RESOURCES  (GEOLOGY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  SOILS/SEDIMENTATION, 

SEISMICITY) 

4.2.1  Regulatory  Setting 

See  sections  3.3.1,  3.3.2,  and  3.3.3  for  a  description  of  the  regulator)'  setting  for  geologic  resources. 

4.2.2  Existing  Conditions 

Information  contained  within  this  section  for  the  baseline  analysis  of  geology,  soils,  and  seismicity  has 
been  derived  from  a  number  of  previous  studies  and  reports  including  the  following:  a  preliminary 
environmental  analysis  by  BioSystems,  Inc.  (1995)  titled  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Interim  Feasibility 
Report,  Environmental  Working  Paper,  Final  Report;  the  Corps  compilation  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe 
River  Interim  Feasibility  Report  (COE  1993),  which  included  a  subsurface  investigation  (6?.  electric 
cone-penetrometer  test  probings  and  11  geotechnical  borings)  within  Reaches  7-12,  Canoas  Creek,  and 
Ross  Creek;  an  Engineering-Science,  Inc.  investigation  of  geotechnical  conditions  along  the  project 
alignment  for  the  Draft  EIR/EIS  for  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (Parsons  Engineering 
Science  1997);  and  a  Philip  Williams  &  Associates,  Ltd.  study  of  geotechnical  conditions  for  the  Sediment 
Assessment  Study  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  (COE  1993). 

Topography 

The  project  study  area  lies  within  the  Guadalupe  River  drainage  basin  encompassing  a  total  of 
approximately  170  square  miles.  The  upper  Guadalupe  River  drainage  area  (Guadalupe  River  upstream 
of  Los  Gatos  Creek)  comprises  approximately  95  square  miles.  Elevations  within  the  watershed  range 
from  0  at  the  Guadalupe  River-Alviso  Slough  at  the  southern  tip  of  San  Francisco  Bay  to  over  3.790  feet 
NGVD  (National  Geodetic  Vertical  Datum  of  1929)  at  Loma  Prieta  Peak  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Flowing  north  in  a  slight  meander  across  the  gentle  gradient  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  Guadalupe 
River  is  within  a  watershed  that  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  on 
the  west  by  the  drainage  basins  for  San  Tomas  and  Saratoga  Creeks,  on  the  east  by  the  Coyote  Creek 
Basin,  and  on  the  north  by  San  Francisco  Bay.  Along  the  project  study  area,  there  is  less  than  a  100-foot 
change  in  elevation.  River  bank  elevations  range  from  elevation  107  feet  NGVD  at  Willow  Street  to 
elevation  180  feet  at  the  Highway  85  freeway  bridge  crossing. 

Regional  Geology 

The  flood  control  project  is  located  within  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  a  structural  depression  referred  to  as 
the  San  Jose  Plain.  Geologic  materials  in  the  valley  may  be  classified  as  older  consolidated  rock  exposed 
in  the  surrounding  mountains  and  younger  unconsolidated  fill  sediments  in  the  valley  depression.  The 
depression  is  filled  with  thick  sequences  of  Plio-Pleistocene  and  Holocene  age,  unconsolidated  alluvial 
(water-borne)  fill.  The  alluvial  fill  ranges  up  to  1,500  feet  thick  in  some  places  and  lies  over 
Jurassic-Cretaceous  to  Tertiary  age  bedrock  of  the  Franciscan  Formation.  The  fill  material  is  composed 
of  sand,  gravel,  silt,  and  clay  that  washed  into  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  from  the  bordering  mountains. 
Deposition  has  been  influenced  by  sedimentation  rates  and  fluctuations  in  sea  level  due  to  glaciation. 

The  vertical  and  lateral  distribution  of  rock  and  sediments  in  the  valley  has  been  modified  by  faulting  and 
associated  folding  during  the  Cenozoic  time  period.  The  valley  floor  consists  of  an  interbedded  sequence 
of  discontinuous,  heterogeneous  fluvial  (transported  by  river  or  stream)  deposits  and  continuous,  relatively 
stratified  basin  and  homogeneous  estuarine  clays.   The  project  study  area  is  located  in  the  upper  portion 
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of  the  alluvial  plain  where  the  Guadalupe  River  downcut  into  the  older  Pleistocene  Age  alluvial  fan 
deposits  and  then  filled  in  with  Holocene  age  alluvium.  Alluvial  deposition  still  occurs  during  flood 
stages  of  the  rivers. 

Site  Geology  and  Soils 

As  described  above,  the  project  area  is  underlain  by  up  to  several  hundred  feet  of  alluvial  deposits  that 
overlie  Franciscan  bedrock.  In  general,  the  alluvial  deposits  have  been  characterized  as  unconsolidated 
well-graded,  interbedded  fine  sands  and  silts  with  some  gravel.  Older  Guadalupe  River  channel  deposits 
vary  locally  and  are  composed  of  coarse  grained  or  poorly  graded  sediments  that  were  deposited  by  the 
ancestral  Guadalupe  River.  These  deposits  are  sometimes  incised  by  the  current  river  channel.  The 
project  study  area  reach  of  Ross  Creek  has  been  excavated  and  is  channelized  across  natural  levee 
deposits  of  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  surficial  geology  of  the  project  study  area  is  depicted  in  Figure 
4.2-1.  The  geology  surrounding  Reach  7  is  mapped  as  a  Quaternary  fluvial  unit  (Qyfl),  the  area  along 
Reaches  8-12  is  mapped  as  a  Quaternary  younger  alluvium  unit.  Other  surficial  geologic  units  mapped 
in  the  study  region  include  Quaternary  bay  mud  (Qb),  Quaternary  older  alluvium  (Qof),  and  Cretaceous 
Franciscan  Formation  (Kf).  Bedrock  elevation  is  variable  across  the  project  area,  ranging  from  -800  feet 
NGVD  below  Willow  Street  to  an  outcropping  adjacent  to  the  river  at  Oak  Hill. 

The  surficial  soils  within  the  project  study  area  have  been  mapped  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS  1968).  As  depicted  in  Figure  4.2-2,  these  soils  are 
composed  of  three  soil  types  or  associations:  the  Yolo,  which  includes  all  of  the  soils  in  Reaches  7 
through  9  and  portions  of  Reaches  10  through  12;  the  Clear  Lake-Campbell,  including  portions  of  reaches 
10  and  11;  and  the  Sunnyvale-Castro-Clear  Lake,  which  includes  portions  of  Reach  12.  These 
classifications  are  generally  applicable  to  the  upper  5  feet  of  the  surface  soils.  The  Yolo  Association 
consists  of  silty-loams  over  clayey  loam  soils  that  are  well  drained  with  high  percolation  rates,  low  runoff 
rates,  low  shrink-swell  capacity,  and  low  erosion  potential.  The  Clear  Lake-Campbell  Association  are 
silty  clays  over  clayey  loam  soils  and  the  Sunnyvale-Castro-Clear  Lake  Association  are  calcareous  silty- 
clays  over  calcareous  clays.  The  latter  two  associations  are  poorly  drained  soils  with  low  percolation 
rates,  high  runoff  rates,  moderate  to  high  shrink-swell  capacity,  and  moderate  to  low  erosion  potential. 

The  cone-penetrometer  test  probings  conducted  by  the  Corps  indicated  that  the  upper  30  feet  of  soil 
consists  of  interbedded  silty  clays,  sandy  clays,  silts,  clayey  sand,  and  silty  sands  of  variable  thicknesses. 
The  testing  revealed  a  general  trend  of  silty  to  sandy  clays  and  clayey  silts  along  Reaches  7  and  8  and 
sandier  soils,  with  interbeds  of  silts  and  silty  to  sandy  clay  along  Reaches  9-12.  The  sediment  assessment 
prepared  by  Philip  Williams  &  Associates  (COE  1993)  indicates  that  the  study  area  is  a  stratified  section 
of  non-cohesive  sand  and  gravels  with  cohesive  silts  and  clays.  Water  erosion  occurs  more  readily  in  the 
sand  and  gravels  such  that  the  river  begins  to  undercut  the  overlying  clay  and  silt  beds.  This  condition 
makes  the  river  susceptible  to  future  bank  erosion  and  channel  widening. 

Subsidence 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  historically  experienced  significant  land  subsidence  due  to  excessive  pumping 
of  underlying  confined  groundwater  aquifers.  This  pumping  caused  increased  vertical  loads  to  compact 
the  confining  silt  and  clay  aquitards,  resulting  in  land  subsidence  throughout  the  valley.  Within  the 
feasibility  study  area  vicinity,  the  maximum  land  subsidence  between  1934  and  1968  was  over  8  feet  in 
an  area  southeast  of  downtown  San  Jose.  The  total  maximum  subsidence  at  this  location  is  estimated  to 
be  just  under  13  feet  (personal  communication  Tom  Iwamura  1997).    Between  1934-1967,  subsidence 
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ranged  from  0.25  feet  near  Reach  6  (north  of  the  feasibility  study  area  and  part  of  the  SCVWD  separate 
but  related  flood  control  protection  project)  to  3.7  feet  near  Reach  12.  Importing  State  water  through 
the  South  Bay  Aqueduct  in  1968  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  pumped  groundwater,  effectively 
controlling  the  subsidence  due  to  overpumping  of  groundwater  in  the  region.  In  addition,  the  percolation 
ponds  constructed  along  the  Guadalupe  River,  in  and  upstream  of  Reach  12  and  elsewhere  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  provide  substantial  groundwater  recharge.  Further  subsidence  due  to  groundwater 
withdrawal  is  not  likely  as  long  as  adequate  supplies  and  recharge  capability  remain  available.  However, 
it  has  been  estimated  (Atwater  et  al.  1977)  that  minor  tectonic  subsidence  in  the  area  is  occurring  at  a  rate 
of  0.3  to  0.5  mm  per  year.  This  subsidence  would  have  little  to  no  effect  on  the  project  over  its 
projected  100-year  life. 

Seismicity 

The  tectonic  setting  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  characterized  by  three  primary  structural  blocks, 
roughly  separated  by  the  active  San  Andreas  and  Hayward  faults  (Figure  4.2-3).  These  two  fault  zones 
are  active  members  of  the  San  Andreas  Fault  system  that  forms  the  boundary  between  the  North 
American  crustal  plate  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  plate.  The  Hayward  and  Calaveras  fault  zones  branch  off 
the  San  Andreas  fault  south  of  the  project  area.  The  Hayward  fault  extends  north  of  the  project  area 
along  the  base  of  the  Berkeley  Hills  to  San  Pablo  Bay  or  farther.  The  San  Andreas  fault  separates  the 
San  Francisco-Marin  block  on  the  east  from  the  Point  Reyes-Montara  block  on  the  west.  A  third  major 
fault  in  this  region  is  the  Calaveras  Fault,  which  lies  east  of  the  Guadalupe  River  and  joins  the  Hayward 
Fault  zone  southeast  of  the  project  area.  All  of  these  faults  are  oriented  in  a  general  northwest-southeast 
trending  direction,  evidence  of  their  relationship  to  the  San  Andreas  fault.  Historically,  very  damaging 
earthquakes  have  occurred  on  the  faults  associated  with  the  San  Andreas  Fault  system. 

Additionally,  eight  less  significant  fault  zones  run  through  or  along  the  margins  of  the  San  Jose  Plain  in 
this  region:  the  Crosely-Evergreen,  Sargent,  Cascade,  Shannon,  Santa  Clara,  Silver  Creek,  Coyote  Creek- 
Piercy,  and  Berrocal  faults.   Table  4.2-1  summarizes  the  characteristics  of  these  faults. 

Earthquakes  of  various  size  in  the  general  region  of  the  project  are  a  major  threat  to  the  soil  stability 
within  the  project  study  area  and  vicinity.  Causing  health  and  safety  hazards  and  damage  to  buildings 
and  roads,  other  potential  effects  of  earthquakes  can  be  liquefaction  or  ground  failure  in  surface  materials. 
Further  potential  hazards  exist  from  the  erosion  and  loss  of  river  bank  stability.  The  potential  for  a  given 
material  to  be  affected  depends  on  its  physical  properties  and  its  proximity  to  the  fault  trace. 
Unconsolidated,  saturated  fine  sands  and  silts  as  well  as  unconsolidated  moist  to  wet  clays  experience  the 
greatest  soil  movement  and  ground  shaking  acceleration.  Saturated  fine  sands  and  silts  are  also 
susceptible  to  liquefaction.   Steeper  slopes  would  be  more  prone  to  ground  failure  from  liquefaction. 

Ground  accelerations  in  the  project  area  could  reach  a  mean  of  up  to  0.34g  from  the  San  Andreas  and 
Calaveras  fault  zones.  Activity  on  the  Hayward  and  Crosely-Evergreen  fault  zones  could  result  in  a  mean 
ground  acceleration  rate  of  0.65g  in  the  project  area.  A  more  conservative  estimate  of  ground 
acceleration,  the  mean-plus-one  standard  deviation,  indicates  that  these  faults  could  cause  a  ground 
acceleration  rate  of  1  .OOg  in  the  project  area.  Probable  active  faults  that  lie  under  or  close  to  the  project 
area  could  cause  even  greater  ground  accelerations  at  the  site. 

Within  the  project  study  area,  the  seismic  stability  relative  to  the  potential  for  liquefaction  and  landslides 
has  been  estimated.  These  estimates  show  a  moderate  to  high  potential  for  liquefaction  throughout  the 
project  study  area.   They  assume  a  major  seismic  event  occurring  during  a  wet  season  when  the  water 
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Visible  fault 

Inferred  fault 

Buried  fault 

Relative  sense  of  nation 


Source:  B.M.  Page  1982.  CDMG,  SP62 
Modified/mm:  Engineeriog  Scieoce  1993 


Figure  4^3.  Regional  Active  and  Potentially  Active  Faults 
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table  is  high  and  the  risk  of  liquefaction  is  substantially  increased.  Under  dry  conditions,  with  the 
groundwater  table  at  a  minimum  of  20  feet  below  the  surface,  a  majority  of  the  sediments  and  surface 
deposits  along  the  Guadalupe  River  have  a  low  to  moderate  potential  for  liquefaction  and  ground  failure 
in  the  event  of  a  large  earthquake. 


Table  4.2-1. 

Characteristics  of  Faults  in  the 

Guadalupe  River  Region 

Distance 

Maximum 

Creep 

Potential 

from 

Credible 

Rate 

Ground 

Activity 

Fault  Zone 

Project 

Magnitude 

(mmA/ri 

Acceleration 

Classification 

San  Andreas 

9  mi 

8.3 

12.2 

0.5g  (gravity) 

Active 

Hayward 

7  mi 

7.0 

6.0 

0.5g 

Active 

Calaveras 

10  mi 

7.3 

5.3 

0.7g 

Active 

Evergreen-Crosely 

6  mi 

6.9 

- 

0.6g 

Active 

Sargent 

9  mi 

6.5 

- 

0.3g 

Active 

Shannon 

2.5  mi 

6.7 

- 

0.5g 

Probably  Active 

Cascade 

1  mi 

6.6 

- 

0.7g 

Probably  Active 

Santa  Clara 

0  mi 

6.8 

- 

0.9g 

Probably  Active 

Silver  Creek 

2.5  mi 

6.2 

- 

- 

Potentially 
Active 

Coyote  Creek-Piercy 

0  mi 

- 

- 

- 

Potentially 
Active 

Berrocal 

4  mi 

6.7 

- 

- 

Potentially 
Active 

Magniudc  ratings  are  based  on  the  RJctuer  Scale. 

Portions  of  the  Hayward  Fault  are  not  active. 

Hayward  Fault  creep  rales  are  from  Alameda  County 

The  Shaiuion  and  Piercy  fault  zones  extend  under  the  project  area. 

Active  =  Holoccnc  activity  fless  than  or  equal  to  1 1.000  years  offset). 

Probably  Active  =  Evidence  of  late  Quaternary  activity. 

Potentially  Active  =  Quaternary  activity  (less  than  or  equal  to  3  millions  years  offset). 

mnt/yr  =  millimeters  per  year 

Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997-  COE  1993 


4.2.3 


Environmental  Effects 


Impact  Significance  Criteria 

Geologic  and  seismic  impacts  are  considered  significant  if,  due  to  project  construction  or  operation, 
people  or  property  are  exposed  to  geologic  hazards.   These  hazards  would  include  the  following: 

•  Earthquake-induced  ground  motion  resulting  in  substantial  damage  to  project  structures, 
and  endangering  human  life; 

•  Near-surface  geologic  conditions  are  sufficiently  unstable  or  otherwise  susceptible  to 
failure  such  that  soils  and  geologic  engineering  techniques  do  not  reduce  geologic  hazards 
to  a  level  of  insignificance. 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Impacts  to  the  geologic  environment  from  the  proposed  project  are  associated  primarily  with  project 
construction  activities  (e.g.,  sedimentation).  Geologic  impacts  associated  with  post-construction  flood 
protection  would  result  from  regional  (e.g.,  seismic)  and  local  (e.g.,  ground  failure)  geologic  hazards. 
Construction  impacts  would  predominantly  be  associated  with  increased  erosion  due  to  the  extensive 
earthwork  activity  that  would  be  required  to  construct  the  various  flood  control  improvements  along  the 
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river  corridor.  In  particular,  the  channel  widening  proposed  under  this  alternative  would  require 
excavation  of  major  volumes  of  soil.  The  channel  widening  proposed  would  require  earthwork  along  the 
existing  banks,  exposing  channel  slopes  to  wind  and  water  erosion,  which  could  significantly  increase 
downstream  sediment  loads.  Impacts  from  sedimentation  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance.  Cut 
slopes  would  be  hydroseeded  and  mitigation  plantings  would  be  established  on  either  flat  bench  areas  or 
on  undisturbed  areas  currently  lacking  riparian  forest,  with  the  exception  of  visual  mitigation  plantings 
and  a  few  habitat  mitigation  plantings.  The  threat  of  increased  sedimentation  would  remain  during  the 
short-  and  intermediate-term  until  the  erosion  control  hydroseeding  and  plantings  on  chaimel  benches  and 
imdisturbed  areas  become  stabilized. 

Other  construaion  impacts  would  be  related  to  reinforcing  excavation  areas.  Improperly  placed  or 
designed  reinforcement  could  allow  for  lateral  movement  of  the  supported  soils  and  settlement  of  the 
adjacent  ground  surface.  Reinforcing  would  be  particularly  necessary  where  slopes  composed  of  sand 
and  silts  are  saturated.  Additionally,  the  driving  of  piles  for  the  shoring  system  could  cause  excessive 
ground  vibrations.  This  can  lead  to  settlement  of  the  groimd  surface  where  loose  sandy  soils  are  present 
due  to  densification  caused  by  the  vibrations.  Installation  of  adequate  reinforcement  necessary  for  proper 
construction  can  be  accomplished  using  standard  engineering  constpjction  techniques.  Impacts  would  be 
insignificant. 

Operational  impacts  could  result  during  seismic  events  that  destabilize  excavated  cut  banks,  and  could 
result  in  ground  failure  of  soils  adjacent  to  and  underlying  structures.  The  extent  of  strucmral  failure 
would  largely  depend  upon  the  construction  techniques  employed.  Slope  instability  along  the  flood 
control  channel  would  be  highest  for  those  channels  with  the  steepest  slopes.  The  unconsolidated  alluvial 
deposits  that  make  up  the  project  study  area  generally  have  a  maximum  angle  of  stability  of  33  percent. 
Oversteepening  and/or  saturation  of  these  soils  resulting  from  groundwater  recharge  or  flooding  could 
cause  slope  instability  and  trigger  ground  failure.  This  impact  would  be  less  than  significant  by  providing 
appropriate  internal  slope  reinforcement. 

Another  hazard  would  be  the  threat  of  slope  failure  from  a  local  or  regional  seismic  event.  Earthquakes 
can  produce  strong  ground  shaking  that,  in  saturated  soils,  could  also  result  in  liquefaction,  lateral 
spreading,  ground  cracking,  and  structural  damage.  In  oversteepened  channel  slopes,  seismic  activity 
could  trigger  landslides.  Chaimel  banks  with  slopes  greater  than  2:1  (horizontal: vertical)  would  be  the 
most  susceptible  to  failure  during  an  earthquake.  All  engineered  structures,  however,  would  be  designed 
in  accordance  with  required  Uniform  Building  Code  specifications  for  Seismic  Zone  FV.  These 
specifications  would  mitigate  impacts  to  insignificant  levels. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  construction-related  and  operational  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  identified 
for  the  Chaimel  Widening  Plan.  However,  due  to  the  larger  size  of  the  project  (i.e.,  greater  area  of 
ground  disturbance,  the  impacts  identified  would  be  slightly  greater  for  this  project.  Impacts  would  be 
mitigated  to  insignificance  with  measures  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 
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No-Action  Alternative 

The  construction-related  impacts  identified  above  would  not  occur  if  the  No-Action  Alternative  were 
chosen.  Geologic  hazards  affecting  the  existing  channel  and  flood  control  structures  would  not  be 
increased  or  reduced. 

4.2.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Mitigations  for  the  impacts  resulting  from  the  Channel  Widening  and  Bypass  Channel  Plans  are  detailed 
below. 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

The  following  is  a  required  measure  that  has  been  incorporated  as  an  element  of  the  project  description 
to  ensure  conformance  with  standards  of  the  NPDES  permitting  program  required  by  the  RWQCB.  The 
project  component  would  address  excessive  sedimentation  of  the  river  downstream  of  project  construction 
activities. 

1 .  A  Storm  Water  Pollution  Prevention  Plan  (SWPPP)  shall  be  prepared  and  executed  that 
contains  the  following: 

a.  Excavated  soils  shall  be  removed  from  the  project  area  for  use  off  site  immediately 
following  excavation.  Where  immediate  removal  is  infeasible,  silt  fences  shall  be 
placed  around  any  soil  piles  that  need  to  remain  on  the  project  site.  Other  exposed 
soils  shall  be  stabilized  using  standard  techniques  typically  employed  in  such 
projects  (e.g.,  revegetation,  jute  netting,  staked  hay  bales,  water  bars,  etc.). 

b.  Major  project  construction  earthwork  shall  occur  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months  to  avoid  the  rainy  season  (November- April). 

2.  Cut  slopes  shall  be  reinforced  internally  to  provide  stability.  Gabions  shall  be  used  to 
protect  against  erosion  at  locations  with  high  water  flood  velocities.  Cribwal!  construction 
shall  be  used  where  cut  slopes  are  nearly  vertical. 


Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  required  project  description  components  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  apply  to 
the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 

4.2.5     Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

There  would  be  no  unavoidable  significant  impacts  associated  with  geologic  hazards  with  the  project 
components  described  above. 
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4.3  WATER  RESOURCES  (FLOODING,  WATER  QUALITY) 

4.3.1  Regulatory  Setting 

aeon  Water  Act  of  1972 

The  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA)  was  established  to  restore  and  maintain  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  integrity  of  the  nation's  waters.  One  of  the  most  significant  federal  statutes  affecting  both 
surface  water  and  groimdwater  quality  is  that  portion  of  the  CWA  that  established  the  National  Pollutant 
Discharge  Elimination  System  (NPDES)  permitting  program.  The  NPDES  requirements,  as  set  forth  in 
Section  402  of  PL  92-500  (as  amended),  are  designed  to  regulate  point  source  discharges  into  waters  of 
the  United  States.  This  program  is  implemented  by  the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board  (SWRCB) 
in  the  State  of  California  through  the  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Boards  (RWQCBs).  Compliance 
with  NPDES  regulations  will  be  required  as  part  of  the  proposed  project.  Specifically,  an  NPDES  permit 
will  be  required  for  project  construction.  Additionally,  Section  404  authorizes  the  Corps  to  issue  permits 
for  and  regulate  the  discharge  of  dredge  or  fill  material  into  waters  of  the  United  States,  which  would 
include  the  Guadalupe  River. 

State  and  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Plans 

Under  provisions  of  the  state  Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Control  Act  and  the  CWA,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  RWQCB  (as  a  regional  office  of  the  SWRCB),  regulates  water  quality  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region,  which  includes  the  project  area.  The  regional  boards  are  authorized  to  monitor  surface  and 
groundwater  quality  and  to  require  permits  for  the  discharge  of  wastewater  to  all  navigable  waters. 

The  SWRCB  adopted  statewide  water  quality  control  plans  for  Inland  Surface  Waters  and  Enclosed  Bays 
and  Estuaries  in  April  1991  (SWRCB  1991).  The  plans  include  guidelines  for  pollutants  for  which  EPA 
or  the  state  have  developed  criteria  and  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  impact  beneficial  uses.  For 
each  pollutant,  numerical  water  quality  objectives  based  on  EPA  304(a)  criteria  are  established  for  the 
protection  of  human  health  or  aquatic  life.  Acute  and  chronic  toxicity  objectives  and  narrative  objectives 
are  also  esublished.  These  plans  supplement  the  Basin  Plan  for  the  San  Francisco  RWQCB  region. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1899  to  protect  interstate  commerce  in  navigable 
waters  through  the  regulation  of  streams  and  rivers.  Sections  9  and  10  of  the 'Act  related  to  protecting 
navigable  waters.  Section  9  requires  an  applicant  to  obtain  a  permit  to  construct  a  dike  or  dam  in 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  Under  Section  10,  the  Corps  regulates  projects  or  construction 
of  structures  in  or  over  any  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  including  the  excavation  from  or 
deposition  of  material  in  any  such  waters.  The  Corps'  navigable  water  jurisdiction  of  the  Guadalupe 
River  extends  upstream  beyond  the  feasibility  smdy  area. 

4.3.2  Existing  Conditions 

Rainfall 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  90  percent  of  the  normal  annual  rainfall  occurs  in  the  6-month  period  from 
November  through  April,  with  January  having  the  highest  average  monthly  rainfall.  Annual  precipitation 
in  the  Guadalupe  River  basin  averages  about  26  inches  per  year  and  varies  from  less  than  14  inches  near 
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the  San  Francisco  Bay  to  over  50  inches  in  the  headwaters  area  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  Table  4.3- 
1  shows  rainfall  amounts  from  recorded  and  statistical  events  at  rain  gauge  station  throughout  the 
feasibility  study  area  vicinity.  Rainfall  in  the  higher  elevations  of  the  drainage  basin  is  often  considerably 
greater.  On  January  31,  1963,  the  one-day  rainfall  recorded  at  the  Millberry  station,  a  privately  operated 
facility,  at  elevation  1,841  feet  was  10.25  inches.  Because  the  station  is  privately  managed,  the  reliability 
of  the  record  is  imcertain. 

Surface  Water  Hydrology 

The  Guadalupe  River  drainage  basin  covers  approximately  170  square  miles  at  elevations  ranging  from 
0  to  3,790  feet  above  sea  level  (NGVD  datimi).  The  headwater  tributaries  to  the  main  river  include 
Guadalupe,  Calero,  and  Alamitos  Creeks  (see  Figure  4.3-1).  The  Guadalupe  River  channel  begins  at  the 
confluence  of  Guadalupe  and  Alamitos  Creeks  and  flows  northward  approximately  14  miles  through 
heavily  urbanized  portions  of  Santa  Clara  Coimty,  eventually  discharging  into  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks  are  two  tributary  streams  that  enter  the  river  within  the  project  study  area.  A 
third  tributary,  Los  Gatos  Creek,  enters  the  river  downstream  of  the  project  study  area.  Information 
pertaining  to  the  drainage  area,  tributaries,  and  reservoir  storage  of  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed  is 
provided  in  Table  4.3-1 . 


Table  4.3-1.  Drainage  Area  Data  for  the  Guadalupe 

River 

Drainage  Area 

Storage  Capacity 

Stream  Name 

(square  miles) 

Reservoir  Name 

(acre-feet) 

Guadalupe  River 

170 

Calero  Reservoir 

10,050 

Guadalupe  River  south  of 

95 

Almaden  Reservoir 

1,780 

1-280 

Canoas  Creek 

19 

Guadalupe  Reservoir 

3,740 

Ross  Creek 

10 

Lake  Elsman 

6,280 

Alamitos  Creek 

38 

Lexington  Reservoir 

20,250 

Guadalupe  Creek 

15 

Vasona  Reservoir 

400 

Lo.":  Gatos  Creek 

55 

^VSli.         COB  1977;  Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997 

Notes;         The  GuadalUiie  Hi.^r 

'Irainage  ends  at  Alviso 

Slough  at  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  upper  Guadalupe 

River  drainage  ends  at  1-280. 

Calero,  Almaden,  and  Guadalupe  Reservoirs  discharge  to  the  upper  Guadalupe 

River. 

Elsman.  Lexington,  and  Vasona  Reservoirs  discharge  to  Los  Gatos  Creek,  below  the  smdy  area. 

The  SCVWD  operates  five  reservoirs  in  the  drainage  basin:  Calero,  Almaden,  Guadalupe,  Lexington, 
and  Vasona  reservoirs  (see  Figure  4.3-1).  Lake  Elsman  is  privately  operated  by  the  San  Jose  Water 
Company.  The  Calero,  Almaden,  and  Guadalupe  reservoirs  are  in  the  headwater  streams  to  the  upper 
Guadalupe  River,  while  Lake  Elsman  and  Lexington  and  Vasona  reservoirs  are  along  Los  Gatos  Creek. 
These  reservoirs  are  operated  for  water  supply  storage  and  groimdwater  recharge  purposes.  None  are 
used  for  flood  control  purposes,  although  they  can  provide  incidental  flood  control  benefits. 

In  addition  to  collecting  surface  runoff,  Calero  Reservoir  is  also  the  terminal  storage  reservoir  for  water 
that  is  imported  into  the  drainage  basin  from  the  San  Luis  Project. 
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LEGEND 

I         I  1 00-year  floodplain 

Guadalupe  River  watershed  boundary 

iiiiiiiiii  Section  of  proposed  channel  improvements 


Reaches  7-12 


Source:    COE  1997,  Parsons  Engineenng  Science  1997 


Figure  4.3-1.  Guadalupe  River  Watershed  and  100-Year  Floodplain 
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Active  erosion  and  sedimentation  are  continual  problems  due  to  unstable  banks  along  the  river  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  water  courses  to  change  course  over  time.  These  conditions  can  result  in  bank 
failures  and  debris  blockages,  with  a  related  increased  potential  for  flooding.  Erosion  can  also  increase 
the  risk  of  damage  to  structures  located  adjacent  to  the  river  banks.  Bank  erosion  along  the  Guadalupe 
River  is  attributed  to  high  flow  velocities  that  scour  and  cut  away  at  the  banks.  The  most  severe  erosion 
problems  are  within  Reaches  7  through  9,  from  Willow  Street  to  Curtner  Avenue,  with  much  of  the 
sediment  load  washing  downstream  and  being  deposited  in  the  reach  between  1-880  and  U.S.  101, 
downstream  of  the  study  area.  Sediment  deposition  also  occurs  within  Reach  12  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  sediments  generated  from  upstream  sources.  The  average  aimual  sediment  yield  from  the  upstream 
portion  of  the  Guadalupe  River  basin  to  the  study  area  has  been  estimated  at  about  1 ,600  tons  per  year 
per  square  mile  of  watershed. 

Sediment  transport  modeling  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  (PWA  1996)  concluded  that  dams  upstream 
of  the  study  area  and  urbanization  within  the  watershed  have  both  significantly  reduced  the  natural  runoff 
sediment  load  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River.  The  model  indicated  that  the  reaches  upstream  experience 
very  little  river  bed  elevation  changes,  while  the  lower  reaches  of  the  study  area  experience  some  slight 
scour  during  flooding.  This  would  support  the  conclusion  that  the  river  is  relatively  sediment-starved, 
despite  occasional  and  localized  sediment  deposition  in  the  study  area. 

Direct  storm  nmoff  in  the  drainage  basin  is  extremely  variable  and  has  been  modified  by  the  construction 
of  reservoirs  and  diversions  as  well  as  development  in  the  drainage  basin.  An  estimate  of  the  average 
annual  runoff  between  1931  and  1960  was  35,500  acre-feet,  based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Geologic  Survey 
(USGS)  gauging  station  near  downtown  San  Jose.  The  wettest  recorded  year  occurred  in  1938  when 
123,000  acre-feet  of  nmoff  was  measured. 

Discharges  under  various  frequencies  for  five  locations  within  the  project  study  area  are  provided  in  Table 
4.3-2.  The  100-year  discharge  calculated  for  the  Guadalupe  River  channel  ranges  between  11,400  and 
14,600  cfs  within  the  study  area.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  river  does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
convey  even  moderate  flood  flows  without  the  occurrence  of  flooding  in  the  downstream  reaches.  Some 
areas  of  the  river  cannot  hold  a  10-year  discharge. 


Table  4.3-2.   Design  Discharg 

es  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study 

Discharge  (cfs) 

Location 

10-Year 

20-Year        50-Year       100-Year 

500-Year 

Guadalupe  River  upstream  of 

3,800 

6,300            9,100           11,400 

17,800 

Ross  Creek 

Guadalupe  River  upstream  of 

4,600 

7,300            9,700           12,400 

19,000 

Canoas  Creek 

Guadalupe  River  downstream  of 

6,500 

9,000            11,200           14,600 

21.800 

Canoas  Creek 

Canoas  Creek  at  Guadalupe  River 

2,000 

2,500            3,000            3,300 

3,600 

Ross  Creek  at  Guadalupe  River 

— 

1,550             1,950            2,350 

3,100 

Source.       COE  1989;  COE  1993;  Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997. 

cfs  =  cubic  feet  per  second. 
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Flooding 

Flood  control  projects  have  been  fairly  extensive  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  but  insufficient  within  the 
project  study  area  to  contain  many  flood  events.  In  the  river  segment  from  San  Francisco  Bay  upstream 
to  1-280,  the  Corps  and  SCVWD  have  constructed,  or  are  in  the  process  of  completing,  three  separate 
flood  control  projects  to  improve  the  river  channel  capacity  to  carry  a  100-year  flood  discharge  and  to 
raise  the  levees  in  order  to  meet  the  freeboard  standards  (i.e.,  distance  between  the  water  surface  and  the 
top  of  the  levee)  for  the  flood  insurance  program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA). 

The  Guadalupe  River  causes  downstream  flows  in  tributary  creeks  to  back  up  (a  "backwater  effect"). 
In  the  case  of  Ross  Creek,  water  from  the  river  can  actually  flow  up  the  creek  for  a  short  distance  (a 
"backflow  effect").  The  banks  of  Ross  Creek  are  low  compared  to  the  Guadalupe  River,  so  during  a  100- 
year  flood,  backflow  would  occur  in  Ross  Creek.  Backflow  is  also  expected  to  occur  on  Canoas  Creek 
during  the  100-year  flood,  worsening  flooding  effects. 

During  a  20-year  flood  event  (i.e.,  having  a  5  percent  chance  of  occurring  in  a  given  year),  floodwaters 
overflow  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  Reach  8,  between  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  and  Willow 
Glen  Way,  then  flow  downstream  toward  1-280.  Floodwaters  also  overflow  the  east  bank  in  Reach  7, 
downstream  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  flow  downstream  between  the  river  channel  and  Highway 
87  before  reentering  the  channel  at  Virginia  Avenue.  Backwater  effects  cause  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks 
to  overflow  their  banks  and  flood  local  streets.  Flooding  from  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks  flows  north  and 
rejoins  the  river  in  Reaches  6  and  7. 

The  50-year  floodwaters  (i.e.,  a  flood  event  having  a  2  percent  chance  of  occurring  in  a  given  year) 
overflow  from  the  east  bank  in  Reach  7,  downstream  of  Alma  Avenue,  and  flow  toward  1-280. 
Floodwaters  also  overflow  from  the  west  bank  in  Reaches  7  and  8,  at  Willow  Street  and  between  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Willow  Glen  Way,  then  flow  downstream  to  1-280.  Additionally,  bank 
overflow  occurs  immediately  upstream  of  Branham  Lane.  Backwater  effects  cause  Ross  Creek  to  flood 
with  overflows  from  the  north  bank  flowing  through  the  floodplain  toward  1-280.  Canoas  Creek  also 
overflows  its  north  bank  and  inundates  subdivisions  from  Blue  Jay  Road  to  Almaden  Expressway  and 
Highway  87.   The  estimated  flooded  area  resulting  from  a  50-year  event  is  depicted  in  Figure  4.3-2. 

During  the  100-year  flood  event  (i.e.,  having  a  1  percent  chance  of  occurring  in  a  given  year),  the 
floodplain  inundates  an  area  approximately  2,310  acres  in  size.  The  area  flooded  during  a  100-year  event 
is  depicted  in  Figure  4.3-1.  A  more  detailed  view  of  a  100-year  flood  event  of  Reaches  7  through  12 
is  depicted  in  Figure  4.3-3.  By  comparison  with  the  50-year  flood  (see  Figure  4.3-2),  the  area  of 
inundation  is  slightly  greater  for  most  areas  affected,  with  much  more  flooding  occurring  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  study  area.  The  500-year  floodplain  is  similar  to  the  100-year  floodplain,  but 
with  a  greater  area  of  inundation,  covering  approximately  2,960  acres.  Under  these  conditions, 
floodwaters  overflow  the  east  bank  in  Reach  7,  downstream  of  Alma  Avenue,  as  well  as  in  Reaches  II 
and  12,  around  Branham  Lane.  Overflow  of  the  east  and  west  banks  also  occurs  in  Reaches  7  and  8  as 
it  does  under  the  50-year  flood  event.  Both  Canoas  and  Ross  creeks  overflow  both  their  north  and  south 
banks,  although  the  north  bank  overflows  are  more  important,  especially  for  Ross  Creek.  These 
floodwaters  flow  through  the  floodplain  toward  1-280. 
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Water  Quality 

Water  quality  data  for  the  Guadalupe  River  are  collected  by  the  USGS  at  the  closest  sampling  station  to 
the  project  area,  located  approximately  100  feet  north  of  the  confluence  with  Los  Gatos  Creek. 
Additionally,  the  SCVWD  recently  performed  a  study  as  part  of  their  Nonpoint  Source  Pollution  Control 
Program  to  estimate  the  armual  loads  of  metals  and  organics  to  San  Francisco  Bay  by  watershed  within 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  study  showed  that  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed  contributes  an  estimated 
30  to  40  percent  of  the  pollutant  loads  discharged  to  the  Bay  from  Santa  Clara  County.  Data  from  the 
study  are  presented  in  Appendix  H,  Table  H-1.  USGS  sampling  of  water  quality  parameters  includes 
dissolved  oxygen  (DO),  turbidity,  and  pH,  as  well  as  concentration  of  trace  inorganics  such  as  metals. 
A  sampling  of  historical  USGS  water  quality  data  for  the  time  period  ranging  from  1949  to  the  present 
is  also  presented  in  Appendix  H,  Table  H-2. 

Recent  data  indicate  that  the  river  water  is  nearly  saturated  with  DO,  pH  of  the  water  is  slightly  alkaline, 
and  the  water  is  very  hard  (i.e.,  high  calcium  carbonate  concentration).  Turbidity  in  the  river  water 
(measured  in  Nephelometric  Turbidity  Units  [NTUs])  is  highly  variable,  increasing  greatly  during  the 
winter  months.  Active  erosion  sites  are  present  along  the  river  channel  and  erosion  occurs  throughout 
the  project  area,  which  accoimts  for  the  increased  turbidity  during  the  rainy  season.  Water  quality  data 
show  some  evidence  of  metals  and  other  trace  pollutants.  Organic  and  inorganic  contaminant 
concentrations  present  in  the  river  can  come  from  a  variety  of  sources  within  the  watershed  including 
agricultural  production  upstream,  coitimercial  and  industrial  activities  (e.g.,  leaking  underground  storage 
tanks,  spills,  other  discharges,  etc.),  land  development,  urban  runoff,  and  transportation  activities.  The 
solubility  and  transport  of  these  constituents  vary  with  river  flow  and  seasonal  conditions.  As  part  of  the 
SCVWD  NPS  Program,  a  survey  was  conducted  of  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed  to  identify  any 
unauthorized  outfalls  to  the  river  and  its  tributaries  that  may  be  contributing  to  the  total  pollutant  load 
in  the  river.  Tables  H-3  and  H-4  list  the  permitted  and  unpermitted  outfalls  to  the  Guadalupe  River 
identified,  respectively.  Table  H-5  lists  the  outfalls  identified  for  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks.  The 
unpermitted  outfalls  identified  are  the  subject  of  current  investigations  by  the  SCVWD  (Parsons 
Engineering  Science  1997). 

Water  quality  of  the  river  may  also  be  affected  by  groundwater  discharges.  Under  high  groundwater 
conditions,  groundwater  flow  may  be  directed  toward  the  river  and  may  transport  chemicals  from  nearby 
hazardous  waste  sites.  Some  of  these  are  currently  being  investigated  and/or  remediated  and  others  have 
not  yet  been  documented.   Refer  to  section  4. 11  for  further  discussion  of  this  issue. 

Groundwater 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  a  structural  trough  that  is  filled  by  unconsolidated  alluvial  fill  deposits.  These 
deposits  are  water-bearing  and  constitute  a  major  groundwater  basin.  The  water-bearing  deposits  consist 
of  sand  and  gravel  (the  aquifers)  and  silt  and  clays  (the  aquitards,  beds  that  are  impediments  to  ground 
water  flow).  In  the  project  study  area,  groimdwater  is  generally  encountered  between  20  and  60  feet 
below  the  surface  in  unconfined  aquifers  or  as  a  perched  water  table.  In  areas  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Guadalupe  River,  the  groundwater  gradient  historically  sloped  toward  the  river  but  decades  of 
regional  groundwater  pumping  has  contributed  to  groundwater  levels  falling  below  the  base  of  the  river 
channel.  Perched  zones  above  the  base  of  the  river  channel  still  provide  some  seepage  into  the  river, 
even  in  drought  conditions,  but  now  that  the  main  water  table  is  below  the  base  of  the  channel,  the  flow 
is  predominantly  away  from  the  river. 
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The  SCVWD  has  historically  operated  the  Guadalupe  and  Los  Gatos  recharge  systems  within  the 
Guadalupe  River  watershed  to  augment  the  groundwater  supply  and  to  reduce  the  threat  of  land 
subsidence  caused  by  excessive  groundwater  pumping.  The  in-stream  percolation  ponds  in  Reach  12  were 
operated  for  many  years.  They  have  not  been  operated  in  the  last  two  years  as  a  permit  was  not  obtained 
from  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  The  SCVWD  expects  to  resume  operation  of  these 
ponds  for  percolation  purposes  in  the  ftinire.  When  operational,  water  is  released  during  the  dry  season, 
from  the  various  reservoirs  in  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed,  and  the  recharge  systems  facilitate 
percolation  of  water  into  the  groundwater  basin.  Offstream  recharge  occurs  at  percolation  ponds  that  are 
fed  by  water  diverted  from  the  creeks  or  by  imported  water  pipelines  and  seasonal  instream  percolation 
occurs  along  both  Guadalupe  River  and  Los  Gatos  Creek.  The  SCVWD's  artificial  recharge  program 
is  carried  out  within  the  unconfined  forebay  of  the  basin  which  extends  from  the  basin  boundary  at  the 
foothills  downstream  to  about  Willow  Street.  Downstream  of  Willow  Street,  the  recharge  would  only 
beneflt  the  uppermost  aquifer. 

4.3.3  Environmental  Effects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

Criteria  used  for  determining  significant  impacts  on  water  resources  (flooding,  water  quality,  and 
groundwater)  are  based  on  the  extent  the  project  would  affect  the  local  hydrologic  environment  and  the 
resulting  changes  to  local  biota,  land  uses,  residences  and  other  development.  Impacts  on  water  resources 
are  considered  significant  if  an  alternative  would: 

•  Result  in  an  increase  in  size  of  the  100-year  floodplain  in  the  project  area,  thereby 
increasing  effects  on  residential  and  commercial  developments; 

•  Result  in  degradation  of  surface  or  groundwater  quality  to  a  point  of  exceeding  state 
water  quality  standards  or  objectives  (e.g.,  RWQCB  Basin  Plan  Objectives  and  state 
maximum  contaminant  levels,  where  applicable);  or 

•  Violate  laws  and/or  regulations  adopted  to  protect  or  manage  the  water  resource  system 
in  the  project  area. 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Flooding 

The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  provide  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  hydrology  of  the  upper  Guadalupe 
River  by  reducing  the  existing  flood  hazard.  This  beneficial  effect  would  provide  the  channel  with  a 
higher  capacity  to  contain  flood  flows  than  presently  exists.  The  level  of  protection  provided  by  the 
Channel  Widening  Plan  would  accommodate  flows  up  to  the  size  of  an  approximate  50-year  flood.  The 
area  subject  to  flooding  with  implementation  of  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  is  depicted  in  Figure  4.3-4. 
This  includes  flooded  areas  that  would  be  expected  following  50-year,  100-year,  and  500-year  flood 
events,  respectively.  The  primary  difference  between  the  50^  and  100-year  flood  event  is  the  area  of 
inundation  expected  west  of  the  river  due  to  the  100-year  event.  The  area  of  residual  flooding  in  Figure 
4.3-4  is  due  to  flooding  from  Canoas  Creek  (see  discussion  of  flooding  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan). 
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The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  alter  the  depth,  velocity,  and  duration  of  inundation  within  the 
Guadalupe  River  channel,  increasing  the  volume  of  water  retained  within  the  channel  in  most  reaches. 
Channel  widening  and  floodwalls  would  affect  Reaches  7,  8,  lOA,  IOC,  and  11.  By  containing  flood 
waters  that  would  otherwise  overflow  the  river  bank  and  flow  outside  the  channel,  the  improvements 
would  increase  the  height  of  flood  peaks  within  some  reaches  of  the  feasibility  study  area,  as  well  as  some 
downstream  reaches.  The  reaches  within  the  feasibility  study  area  where  increased  volumes  would  occur 
would  depend  upon  the  specific  characteristics  of  a  given  storm  event.  Under  most  events,  increased 
volumes  would  be  expected  in  Reaches  7  and  8.  Reducing  the  depth  and  velocity  of  flows  by  providing 
additional  channel  capacity  would  likely  reduce  scouring  and  alter  the  sediment  transport  dynamics  that 
currently  exist.  Backwater  effects  that  presently  occur  up  and  into  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks  under  high- 
flow  conditions  could  also  be  altered  and  would  reduce  flooding  from  these  tributaries. 

Keeping  floodwaters  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  channel  would  increase  the  height  of  flood  peaks 
downstream  of  the  project  area.  This  would  be  a  signiflcant  impact.  The  downtown  Guadalupe  River 
project  currently  under  construction  and  the  flood  control  improvements  proposed  in  Reaches  A  and  6 
(a  separate  but  related  project  proposed  by  the  SCVWD)  would  fully  mitigate  in  advance  these  impacts 
in  the  downstream  reaches  to  insignificance. 

Water  Quality 

Impacts  on  surface  water  quality  would  be  primarily  related  to  activities  necessary  for  construction  of  the 
flood  control  inprovements.  Grading  and  earthwork  are  required  for  the  construction  of  a  variety  of 
flood  control  improvements.  The  Channel  Widening  Plan  improvements  would  include  channel  widening, 
bench  and  floodwall  construction,  and  replacement  of  three  bridges.  The  structures  that  would  be 
constructed  for  each  of  the  alternatives  are  detailed  in  Table  2-1 .  Grading  and  earthmoving  activities  over 
a  large  area,  particularly  within  the  river  chaimel  itself,  would  likely  increase  erosion  and  the  sediment 
load  in  the  existing  channel.  These  signiflcant  impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insigniflcance  by 
in^lementing  a  Storm  Water  Pollution  Prevention  Plan  (SWPPP)  required  as  part  of  the  NPDES 
program.  The  SWPPP  would  include  measures  to  assure  source  reduction  of  pollutants,  erosion  and 
sediment  control  measures,  and  best  management  practices  for  reduction  of  pollutant  discharges  from 
stormwater  runoff. 

Construction  activities  can  conceivably  release  and/or  mobilize  existing  contaminants  in  inq)act-area  soils, 
releasing  them  into  groundwater  flows.  This  signiflcant  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insigniflcance  and 
is  discussed  in  section  4. 1 1  > 

Turbidity  (i.e.,  suspended  sediment  load),  can  transport  metals  and  phosphorus  that  bind  to  sediment 
particles.  This  signiflcant  impact  on  water  quality  would  be  mitigated  to  insigniflcance  with 
implementation  of  the  SWPPP  and  measures  discussed  in  section  4.2. 

Nfaintenance  associated  with  the  Channel  Widening  plan  would  include  periodic  trimming,  removal,  or 
treatment  with  EPA-approved  herbicides  of  vegeution  that  is  obstructing  flood  flows,  causing  structural 
damage,  or  impeding  access  and  maintenance  (see  also  section  4.4.3).  Herbicides  may  also  be  used  to 
control  noxious  weeds  that  degrade  riparian  habitat  values.  Herbicides  would  be  implied  in  accordance 
with  legal  (label)  requirements  to  prevent  their  unintended  effects  on  aquatic  habitats,  by  properly  trained 
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and  certified  personnel.  The  herbicides  used  would  be  rapidly  degraded  to  non-toxic  by-products  through 
biological  and  physical  processes  that  would  occur  on  plants  and  soil,  such  that  they  are  not  expected  to 
be  transported  in  runoff  and  impact  adjacent  aquatic  habitats.  Herbicide  use  is  part  of  the  SCVWD's 
maintenance  plan  that  is  the  subject  of  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  with  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game. 

Herbicide  use  within  the  existing  "natural"  channel,  i.e.  along  streambanks  not  subject  to  modification, 
would  be  reduced.  Herbicide  use  would  expand  in  newly  constructed  areas,  e.g.,  on  maintenance  roads 
along  floodway  benches,  and  along  bypass  channels. 

Grounetwater 

Dewatering,  or  pimiping  water  from  the  river,  may  be  required  for  construction  of  some  of  the  proposed 
improvements.  This  would  have  a  local,  ten^rary,  less  than  significant  effect  on  groundwater  flow 
conditions  except  where  dewatering  would  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  hazardous  waste  sites.  In  this  case, 
contaminated  groundwater  could  flow  away  from  hazardous  waste  sites  toward  dewatering  wells,  a 
significant  intact  that  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance.  For  further  discussion  of  hazardous  waste 
iiiq>acts,  refer  to  section  4.11. 

Long-term  groundwater  hydrology  within  the  project  study  area,  particularly  groundwater  recharge, 
would  be  positively  affected  by  the  proposed  flood  control  improvements.  During  the  winter  months, 
the  relatively  low  bench  height  would  increase  the  effective  chaimel  width,  slowing  the  rate  of  flows 
within  the  channel  and  increasing  the  residence  time  for  flood  flows.  This  would  increase  groundwater 
recharge  potential,  a  beneficial  impact.  Another  potential  beneficial  impact  would  be  the  removal  and/or 
treatment  of  soil  and  groundwater  contamination  that  might  otherwise  remain  in  place,  improving  the 
overall  soil  and  groundwater  quality  within  the  vicinity  of  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  SCVWD  would 
require  that  any  impacts  to  groundwater  recharge  facilities  in  Reaches  1 1  and  12  be  mitigated. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Flooding 

This  alternative  would  also  provide  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  hydrology  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River 
by  reducing  the  existing  flood  hazard.  The  major  difference  between  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  and  the 
Channel  Widening  Plan  is  that  the  level  of  protection  provided  by  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  flood  control 
improvements  would  accommodate  flows  up  to  the  100-year  flood  event,  as  compared  to  the  50-year 
protection  provided  by  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  The  residual  flooded  area  following  implementation 
of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  depicted  in  Figure  4.3-S.  The  level  of  inundation  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  is  similar  to  that  depicted  in  Figure  4.3-4  (i.e.,  protection  at  the  50-year  flood  level),  while  the  area 
west  of  the  river  would  be  completely  protected  from  flooding  during  a  100-year  storm  event.  The 
residual  flooding  depicted  in  Figure  4.3-5  for  the  SO-  and  100-year  flood  conditions  is  due  to  flooding 
from  Canoas  Creek. 

The  major  bypass  channel  is  proposed  in  Reaches  7  and  8,  with  smaller  bypass  chaimels  proposed  in 
Reaches  9  and  11  A.  These  bypass  channels  would  reduce  water  volume  and  depth,  as  well  as  dampen 
changes  in  the  velocity  and  duration  of  flood  flows  in  the  Guadalupe  River  channel  within  the  feasibility 
study  area. 
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Keeping  floodwaters  in  the  u.  per  Guadalupe  River  channel  would  increase  the  height  of  flood  peaks 
downstream  of  the  project  area,  as  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  This  would  be  a  significant 
impact.  The  downtown  Guadalupe  River  project  currently  under  construction  and  the  flood  control 
improvements  proposed  in  Reaches  A  and  6  (a  separate  but  related  project  proposed  by  the  SCVWD) 
would  fully  mitigate  in  advance  these  impacts  in  the  downstream  reaches  to  insignificance. 

Water  Quality 

Water  quality  impacts  would  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  described  above  for  the  Channel  Widening 
Plan.  Grading  and  earthwork  required  for  constructing  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  flood  control 
improvements  would  be  slightly  greater  due  to  the  increased  level  of  flood  protection.  In  addition  to  the 
channel  widening  and  bench  and  levee  construction,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  include  bypass 
channels,  numerous  bridge  construction  and  repair  locations,  and  other  flood  control  structures  (e.g.,  weir 
drop  structure,  concrete  culvert  apron,  articulated  concrete  mat  structure,  etc.  [see  Table  2-1]).  Project 
grading  and  earthmoving  activities  could  increase  erosion  and  the  sediment  load  in  the  existing  channel. 
This  would  be  a  significant  impact.  A  SWPPP  would  be  required  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  as  part 
of  the  NPDES  program  and  would  mitigate  this  impact  to  insignificance. 

As  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  include  using  appropriate  herbicides 
to  control  vegetation  in  some  areas,  as  necessary  for  access  and  maintenance  and  for  noxious  weed 
control.  The  herbicides  used  would  be  of  low  toxicity  to  wildlife,  rapidly  degraded  and  not  expected  to 
impact  surface  water  quality  in  the  river.  All  use  would  be  in  conformity  with  legal  requirements  and 
an  approved  MOU  with  CDFG  regarding  maintenance  procedures  along  the  river.  Public  notification 
would  be  provided  as  required  regarding  any  potential  health  hazards. 

Herbicide  use  within  the  existing  "natural"  channel,  i.e.  along  streambanks  not  subject  to  modification, 
would  be  reduced.  Herbicide  use  would  expand  in  newly  constructed  areas,  e.g.,  on  maintenance  roads 
along  floodway  benches,  and  along  bypass  channels. 

Groundwater 

The  effects  on  grovmdwater  flow  and  quality  would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Channel 
Widening  Plan.  The  additional  bypass  channel  areas  would  provide  additional  surface  area  for 
groundwater  recharge  when  flows  are  high  enough  to  enter  the  bypass  channels.  This  is  a  beneficial 
impact.  The  SCVWD  would  require  that  any  impacts  to  groimdwater  recharge  facilities  in  Reaches  11 
and  12  be  mitigated. 

No-Action  Alternative 

No  construction  impacts  would  occur  under  the  no-action  alternative.  Active  bank  erosion  would 
continue  at  various  locations  within  the  feasibility  study  area  in  the  absence  of  channel  improvements. 
Periodic  channel  clearing  and  bank  stabilization  would  occur  on  an  as-needed  basis. 
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4.3.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Flooding 

The  flood  control  alternatives  would  provide  sufficient  channel  capacity  to  reduce  the  threat  of  flooding 
up  to  the  level  of  protection  for  each  alternative.  No  specific  mitigation  measures  regarding  flooding 
would  be  needed  for  either  of  the  flood  control  alternatives.  If  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  were  to  be 
implemented,  additional  money  would  need  to  be  included  with  the  project's  costs  to  address  the  impacts 
associated  with  the  inclusion  of  floodwalls  in  Reach  8  and  along  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks. 

Water  Quality 

Mitigation  measures  to  reduce  water  quality  problems  related  to  turbidity  would  be  addressed  in  the 
SWPPP.  Wherever  possible,  the  SWPP  shall  incorporate  measures  from  the  EPA's  Pollution 
Prevention/Environmental  Impact  Reduction  Checklist  for  Flood  Control  Projects.  Additional  mitigations 
described  in  section  4.2  should  be  included  in  the  SWPPP  and  implemented  to  assure  proper  mitigation 
of  sedimentation  of  the  river.  The  project  would  comply  with  EPA-approved  water  quality  standards  as 
specified  in  the  Basin  Plan  to  protect  beneficial  uses  of  the  river.  The  Corps  shall  consult  with  the 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  to  ensure  that  appropriate  controls  are  placed  on  construction  and 
maintenance  activities. 

Mitigation  of  hazardous  waste  impacts  is  addressed  in  section  4.11.  No  other  specific  water  quality 
mitigation  would  be  needed  under  any  of  the  flood  control  alternatives. 

Groundwater 

Mitigation  of  impacts  on  groundwater  recharge  facilities  is  required.  See  section  4.11  regarding 
hazardous  waste  impacts. 

4.3.5  Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

There  would  be  no  unavoidable  significant  adverse  impacts  on  water  resources  with  implementation  of 
the  above  mitigation  measures. 
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4.4  BIOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

4.4.1  Regulatory  Setting 

Statutes,  regulations,  and  policies  that  are  of  particular  relevance  to  Biological  Resources  include  the 
following: 

Federal  Statutes,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

Clean  Water  Act 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 

Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 

Endangered  Species  Act 

Regulatory  Programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

EPA  404(b)(1)  Guidelines 

Executive  Order  1 1988  -  Floodplain  Management 

Executive  Order  11990  -  Protection  of  Wetlands 

California  Statutes,  Regulations,  and  Policies 

California  Environmental  Quality  Act 

California  Endangered  Species  Act 

Fish  and  Game  Code  Section  1601  -  Streambed  Alteration  Agreement 

Fish  and  Game  Wildlife  Habitat  Mitigation  Policy 

California  Wetlands  Policy 

Discussion  of  the  above  and  the  project's  compliance  with  them  is  provided  in  section  3.3  of  this  document. 

4.4.2  Existing  Conditions 
Vegetation 

Methods 

Vegetation  surveys  to  characterize  major  habitat  types  and  inventory  trees  were  conducted  by  The  Habitat 
Restoration  Group  in  1986,  and  1989-1990.  Additional  baseline  description  of  the  project  area  was 
developed  by  the  USFWS  based  on  fieldwork  conducted  in  March  and  August  1993  and  November  1996, 
in  collaboration  with  other  project  participants  as  part  of  the  USFWS'  Coordination  Act  Report  (CAR), 
(USFWS  1997;  Appendix  D).  An  Environmental  Working  Psqjer  prepared  as  part  of  the  Corps'  FeasiTjility 
Study  (COE  1997)  provided  a  summary  of  existing  information  and  preliminary  conclusions  from  the 
EIR/S  as  of  October  1995.  Baseline  descriptions  and  analyses  have  been  updated  in  the  SCVWD's  Draft 
EIR/S  Biology  section  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  That  document  and  the  Environmental 
Working  Paper  have  been  the  primary  sources  of  information  for  this  EIR/S.  To  further  confirm  the 
adequacy  of  pre-existing  data,  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  project  area  was  also  conducted  by  the 
Corps'  contractor  in  late  June  19%. 

A  list  of  all  plants  observed  in  the  field  was  compiled  (Appendix  F).  Searches  were  conducted  for  special- 
status  plants;  results  are  described  below.  Of  the  plant  species  observed  within  the  project  study  area  by 
The  Habitat  Restoration  Group  (see  Appendix  F),  none  are  listed  threatened  or  endangered  species  nor  are 
there  any  that  are  proposed  for  listing  or  candidate  species. 
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Generalized  habitat  types  were  mapped  and  digitized  into  a  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS)  database 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997)-  To  assess  project  effects  on  riparian  forest  fragmenUtion,  the  EIR/S 
analysis  also  included  calculations  of  riparian  forest  patch  lengths  and  of  the  intervening  gap  lengths. 

A  tree  inventory  was  conducted  for  the  EIR/S,  with  all  trees  larger  than  2  inches  diameter  at  breast  height 
(dbh)  inventoried  by  species,  size  class,  canopy  closure  class,  and  bank  location.  Trees  which  were  at  least 
20  inches  dbh  were  identiHed  as  "ordinance  trees"  for  evaluation  under  the  City  of  San  Jose's  tree 
ordinance. 

Wetlands  and  other  jurisdictional  waters  of  the  United  States  subject  to  regulation  under  Section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  were  delineated  by  the  SCVWD  in  June  and  July  1995.  The  delineation  encompassed 
the  project  study  area,  as  well  as  areas  that  are  part  of  the  SCVWD's  proposed  flood  control  project, 
including  Reaches  6-13,  Ross  Creek,  Canoas  Creek,  and  a  portion  of  Reach  A.  The  delineation  was 
reviewed  and  verified  by  the  Corps  in  early  1996  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Vegetation  Communities.  Six  vegetated  habitat  types  have  been  recognized  within  the  project  study  area: 

•  riparian  forest 

•  freshwater  marsh 

•  ruderal  herbaceous 

•  ruderal  scrub 

•  upland  landscaping 

•  urban  forest 

Three  other  types  of  unvegetated  or  sparsely  vegetated  habitats  have  been  distinguished  within  the  study 
area:  (1)  exposed  earth  with  little  or  no  vegetation  and  land  covered  by  structures  or  pavement;  (2) 
revetment  (e.g.,  rock-filled  gabions,  concrete,  or  riprap)  which  serve  to  provide  bank  stabilization  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  creek  channels;  and,  (3)  the  low-flow,  open-water  river  chaimei,  which  was  fiill 
when  aerial  photographs  were  taken  for  habitat  mapping. 

The  vegetated  habitats  are  described  below.  The  locations  of  the  vegetated  and  unvegetated  habitats  within 
the  project  study  area  are  shown  in  the  maps  provided  in  Appendix  E.  Habitat  acreages  are  summarized 
in  Table  F-1,  Appendix  F. 

Riparian  Forest.  Riparian  forest,  occupying  about  30  acres  along  the  river  banks,  is  the  most  extensive 
and  important  vegetation  community  in  the  project  area.  The  lower  banks  and  sandbars  are  typified  by 
Fremont  cottonwood  (Populus  fremontii)  and  willows  (Salix  spp.).  On  middle  and  upper  bank  areas,  the 
single  most  abundant  tree  is  black  locust  (Robinia  pseudoacada),  an  invasive  species  that  displaces  native 
riparian  forest  trees.  Native  tree  species  in  order  of  decreasing  abundance  include  California  black  walnut 
(Juglans  hindsii),  blue  elderberry  (Sambucus  mexicana),  sycamore  (Pkuanus  racemosa),  box  elder  (Acer 
negundo  ssp.  califomicum),  California  buckeye  {Aesculus  califomica),  coast  live  oak  (Quercus  agrifolia), 
and  valley  oak  {iQuercus  lobata).  Other  abundant  non-native  trees  include  fruit  trees  (especially  Prunus 
spp.)  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus),  and  California  pepper  tree  (Schinus  molle).  The  understory  may 
be  quite  shrubby  in  places  and  is  composed  of  tree  saplings  as  well  as  blackberry  (Rubus  spp.)  and  poison 
oak  (Toxicodendron  diversilobum)  along  with  underlying  herbaceous  and  grass  species. 
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Parts  of  the  riparian  forest  in  the  study  area  may  be  among  the  best  remaining  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
The  riparian  forest  corridor  is  probably  more  narrow  than  its  historic  extent,  currently  ranging  in  width 
from  about  30  feet  to  275  feet  wide  (see  Appendix  E).  In  general,  the  riparian  forest  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  study  area  (Reaches  7-9)  is  still  fairly  continuous  and  dense,  while  in  the  upper  reaches  (Reaches 
10-12)  the  riparian  forest  is  more  discontinuous  and  degraded  as  a  result  of  past  gravel  mining,  flood 
control  projects,  highway  development,  and  other  development  in  this  area.  Reach  9  contains  the  most 
abundant  riparian  forest,  covering  about  9  continuous  acres  (see  Appendix  F,  Table  F-1),  and  ranges 
between  30-200  feet  wide.  The  widest  band  of  riparian  forest  occurs  along  Reach  10  (Reach  IOC), 
ranging  between  100-275  feet  wide.  Ruderal  herbaceous  vegetation  dominates  the  channels  of  Ross  and 
Canoas  creeks. 

Additional  data  on  the  structure  and  conq)osition  of  riparian  forest,  including  reach-by-reach  descriptions, 
are  contained  in  the  SCVWD's  ESR/S  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  A  reach-by-reach  discussion 
of  riparian  habitats  is  also  provided  below  in  the  wildlife  section. 

Freshwater  Marsh.  The  freshwater  marsh  community  occurs  sporadically  on  wet  soils  and  shallow 
waters  in  the  channels  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  Ross  Creek,  and  Canoas  Creek.  Approximately  4  acres 
of  freshwater  marsh  is  present  in  the  study  area,  with  the  largest  areas  being  along  Reach  lOB  and  Reach 
12.  The  marshes  are  dominated  by  cattail  {Typha  sp.),  California  bulrush  or  tule  (Scirpus  califomicus), 
curly  dock  (Rumex  crispus),  sedges  (Cyperus  spp.  and  Carex  spp.),  bur-reed  (Spargamum  eurycarpum), 
creeping  water-primrose  (Ludwigia  peploides),  and  other  herb  and  grass  species.  Occasionally, 
cottonwoods  and  willows  are  found  growing  in  among  the  marshes.  Freshwater  marsh  accounts  for  most 
of  the  jurisdictional  wetland  habitat  in  Appendix  F,  Table  F-1 .  Areas  of  non-persistent  vegetation  within 
the  stream  channel  are  included  in  the  acreage  of  "River"  habitat  and  "Other  Waters'  in  Appendix  F,  Table 
F-1. 

Ruderal  Herbaceous  and  Ruderal  Scrub.  The  ruderal  commimities  are  disturbed  habitats  consisting 
of  native  and  introduced  plants.  These  communities  occupy  about  27  acres  on  and  above  the  banks  of  the 
study  area  streams,  occurring  as  a  distinct  habitat  and  also  often  extending  into  the  riparian  forest  as  an 
understory  layer.  The  ruderal  herbaceous  community  is  dominated  by  a  number  of  non-native  and  native 
herbaceous  species,  including  black  mustard  (Brassica  nigra),  field  mustard  (B.  campestris),  cocklebur 
(Xanthium  strumarium),  fennel  (Foeniculum  vulgare),  horseweed  (Conyza  canadensis),  Italian  thistle 
(Carduus pycnocephalus),  perennial  peppergrass  {Lepidium  latifolium),  prickly  lettuce  (Lactuca  serriola), 
and  white  clover  (Metilotus  albus).  Dominant  grasses  in  the  herbaceous  ruderal  habitat  are  Bermuda  grass 
{Cynodon  dactylon),  ripgut  brome  (Bromus  diandrus),  soft  chess  (Bromus  mollis),  and  wild  oat  (Avena 
barbata).  The  ruderal  scrub  communities  are  dominated  by  shrubs  and  viny  plants  such  as  coyote  bush 
(Baccharis  pilularis),  blackberry  (Rubus  ursinus),  Himalaya  berry  (R.  procerus),  castor-bean  (Ricinus 
communis),  and  poison  oak  (Toxicondendron  diversilobum). 

Upland  Landscaping.  Trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  plaiued  as  landscaping  can  be  found  around 
the  buildings  and  along  the  roads  of  the  project  study  area.  The  landscaped  areas  occupy  about  8  acres, 
over  half  of  which  is  in  Reach  lOB,  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  adjacent  to  and  encroaching  into  the  riparian 
forests.  The  most  conunon  planted  trees  are  eucalyptus,  California  pepper  tree,  coast  redwood  {Sequoia 
sempervirens),  olive  (Olea  europea),  holly  oak  (Quercus  ilex),  tree-of-heaven  (Alianthus  altissma),  and 
Monterey  pine  (Pinus  radiata),  none  of  which  are  native  to  the  project  area. 
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Urban  Forest.  The  urban  forest  habitats  are  considered  to  be  those  trees  and  shrubs  located  in  and 
around  the  residential  and  commercial  lots  which  do  not  fit  into  the  category  of  a  riparian  forest  or  upland 
landscaping  habitat.  They  are  mostly  garden  plants  and  street  trees  with  the  common  species  being  elm, 
tree-of-heaven,  and  black  acacia  (Acacia  melanoxylon),  as  well  as  lemon  (Citrus  Union),  orange  (C. 
sinensis),  and  other  fruit  trees  (Prunus  spp.).  Urban  forest  is  most  extensive  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
study  area  and  along  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks. 

Tree  Inventory  Results  (Species,  Size  Class,  Canopy  Closure  Class,  and  Bank  Location).  The  results  of 
the  tree  inventory  are  provided  in  the  SCVWD  Public  Draft  EIR/S  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997) 
and  summarized  in  Tables  F-2  through  F-4,  Appendix  F.  There  are  7,375  trees  larger  than  2  inches  dbh 
within  the  riparian  corridors  of  the  study  area.  Several  hundred  trees  also  occur  within  adjacent  urban 
forest  areas.  The  trees  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  between  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Guadalupe 
River  although  there  are  more  trees  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

Most  of  the  trees  occur  from  the  top  of  the  slc^  down  to  the  mid-slope  area  along  the  channel,  with  fewer 
trees  in  the  area  between  the  lower  slope  and  die  channel  bottom.  At  the  time  of  measurement,  there  were 
601  trees  qualifying  as  "ordinance  trees"  C^  20  inches  dbh).  None  of  the  trees  within  the  project  study 
area  qualify  as  heritage  trees  (trees  that  have  been  specifically  identified  by  the  City  Council  to  have  special 
significance  to  the  community),  but  there  are  three  designated  heritage  trees  within  urban  forest  habitat  that 
is  outside  of  Reach  9. 

Wetlands  and  Other  Jurisdictional  Waters  of  the  United  States.  Waters  of  the  United  States,  including 
wetlands  and  navigable  waters,  are  subject  to  federal  jurisdiction  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Wetlands 
are  defmed  in  federal  regulation  as: 

.  .  .  those  areas  that  are  inundated  or  saturated  by  surface  or  ground  water  at  a 
frequency  and  duration  sufficient  to  support  and  that  imder  normal  conditions  do 
support  a  prevalence  of  vegetation  typically  adapted  for  life  in  saturated  soil 
conditions.  (33  CFR  Part  328.3[b]) 

Consistent  with  this  definition,  the  identification  and  delineation  of  Corps  jurisdictional  wetlands  is  based 
on  the  presence,  under  normal  conditions,  of  wetland  hydrology,  hydric  soils,  and  hydrophytic  vegetation, 
as  defmed  in  the  Corps'  1987  wetland  delineation  manual  (Environmental  Laboratory  1987).  When  all 
three  criteria  are  met,  the  soil  is  saturated  for  a  sufficient  period  (at  least  5-10  percent  of  the  growing 
season)  to  cause  anaerobic  conditions  and  recognizable  physical-chemical  changes  in  the  soil  that,  in  turn, 
lead  to  the  development  of  hydrophytic  vegetation.  TTie  latter  is  recognized  on  the  basis  of  the  wetland 
indicator  status  of  the  dominant  plants  (e.g.,  see  Appendix  F). 

Navigable  waters  include  the  open  ocean,  tidal  bays,  and  large  rivers  and  lakes.  "Other  waters"  refers  to 
waters  of  the  United  States  other  than  wedands  or  navigable  waters.  Other  waters  include  streams  and 
ponds,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  an  ordinary  high  water  mark  (OHWM);  other  waters 
are  generally  open  water  bodies  and  are  not  vegetated;  they  can  be  perennial  or  intermittent  water  bodies 
and  waterways. 

The  Corps  regulates  other  waters  to  the  outward  limit  of  the  OHWM  (33  CFR  Part  328.4[c)[l]).  The 
OHWM  on  a  non-tidal  water  is  the  "line  on  shore  established  by  the  fluctuations  of  water  and  indicated  by 
physical  characteristics  such  as  a  clear  natural  line  impressed  on  the  bank;  shelving;  changes  in  the 
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character  of  soil;  destruction  of  terrestrial  vegetation;  the  presence  of  litter  and  debris;  or  other  appropriate 
means  that  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  surrounding  areas"  (33  CFR  Part  328. 3[e]).  Streams  should 
exhibit  a  defined  channel,  bed,  and  banks  to  be  delineated  as  other  waters. 

Within  Reaches  7  through  12  and  along  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks,  the  SCVWD  has  identified  4.85  acres 
of  Corps-jurisdictional  wetlands  and  33.15  acres  of  other  jurisdictional  waters  (Table  F-1,  Appendix  F). 
The  wetland  areas  consist  of  freshwater  marsh  habitat  and  the  lower-bank  portions  of  the  riparian  habitat. 
Other  jurisdictional  waters  comprise  the  non-wetland  habitats  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  high  water, 
including  open  water,  stream  chaimels,  and  the  lower  riverbanks  that  lack  wetland  vegetation. 

The  wetlands  occur  at  the  toe  of  slope  and  in  relatively  shallow,  slow-moving  parts  of  the  stream,  as  well 
as  on  point  bars  within  the  river.  Each  of  the  reaches  of  the  study  area  contain  some  wetlands,  but  the 
acreages  vary  from  reach  to  reach  (Table  F-1,  Appendix  F).  The  dominant  hydrophytic  plants  of  the 
freshwater  marsh  weUands  are  cattail,  bur-reed,  sedge,  and  creeping  water-primrose.  Dominant  plants 
within  the  riparian  weUands  are  the  willows  and  cottonwoods.  In  addition  to  supporting  hydrophytic 
vegetation,  the  delineated  wetiands  also  contain  hydric  soils  that  are  seasonally  saturated  or  inundated  by 
river  flows.  Relatively  small  portions  of  the  riparian  habitat  are  classified  as  wetland  ber&use  (1)  water 
depths  and/or  velocities  within  most  of  the  river  chaimel  are  too  great,  at  least  periodically,  to  allow  the 
development  of  wetiand  vegetation;  and  (2)  the  riparian  areas  on  the  upper  banks  are  insufficiently  flooded 
or  saturated. 

Fisheries 

Methods 

Information  on  fisheries  is  based  on  several  previous  studies  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997;  USFWS 
1993;  and  COE  1992). 

A  survey  to  m^  stream  habitat  and  sample  fish  populations  within  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  was 
performed  by  The  Habitat  Restoration  Group  between  July  and  September  1986  and  in  June  1987. 
Additional  fish  sampling  was  conducted  in  November  and  December  1986  in  the  Guadalupe  River  upstream 
of  the  project  study  area,  upstream  of  Blossom  Hill  Road.  They  also  performed  a  field  survey  of  salmonid 
spawning  in  1992-1993.  During  the  1986-1987  field  surveys,  fish  sampling  was  conducted  using  backpack 
electrofishing  techniques.  Sites  sampled  included  pool,  riffle,  and  run  habitats  to  determine  macrohabitat 
use  by  fish.  Captured  specimens  were  measured  by  size  group  and  abundance  ratings  were  determined 
for  juvenile  and  adult  fish.  In  addition  to  characterizing  habitat  conditions  at  each  sample  site, 
measiuements  of  streamflow,  water  temperature,  and  dissolved  oxygen  were  recorded. 

In  the  summer  of  1991,  the  USFWS  conducted  fish  sampling  by  electrofishing  techniques.  In  1992,  the 
California  Department  of  Transportation  (Calti^ns)  sponsored  a  fishery  monitoring  survey  of  Ross  Creek. 
In  1994,  the  SCVWD  conq>leted  the  fifth  year  of  a  monitoring  program  for  a  sunmier  dams  fishery  study. 

A  survey  of  the  aquatic  habitat  in  the  project  study  area  was  conducted  in  March,  July,  and  August  1993 
by  biologists  from  the  USFWS,  CFDG,  Jones  &  Stokes  Associates,  and  The  Habitat  Restoration  Group. 
llie  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  verify  habitat  conditions  and  evaluate  shaded  riverine  aquatic  (SRA) 
habitat.  Habitat  features  were  mapped  onto  aerial  photographs  and  habitat  data  from  98  randomly  selected 
band  transects  were  recorded.  Habitat  variables  included  instream  and  overhanging  vegetation,  instream 


woody  debris  and  aquatic  vegetation,  natural  undercut  banks,  bank  stabilization  structures  (i.e.,  gabions, 
revetments,  concrete  linings),  substrate  composition,  and  channel  width.  This  information  was  used  to 
determine  habitat  quality  for  each  side  of  the  river  (east  and  west  banks)  in  each  study  reach.  Aquatic 
habitat  features  of  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks  have  not  been  quantified,  but  the  affected  reach  of  each  stream 
lacks  SRA  cover  and  microhabiut  features  important  to  salmonids,  and  neither  stream  provides  appropriate 
spawning  and  rearing  habitat  upstream  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Fish  Populations 

The  populations  of  native  fishes  in  the  southern  San  Francisco  Bay  streams  began  to  decline  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  as  agriculmral  development  and  other  activities  increased,  and  later  after  World  War  n 
when  urbanization  became  more  significant.  The  advent  of  urban  encroachment  flood  control  structures, 
water  diversions,  urban  discharges,  and  other  activities  have  resulted  in  limitation  on  available  habitat, 
reduced  flood  flows,  aixl  a  decline  in  water  quality,  some  or  all  of  which  may  have  reduced  the  native 
populations.  Today,  15  species  of  fish  arc  known  to  occur  in  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  area  (Table  F-5, 
Appendix  F).  Additional  species  are  likely  to  occur  downstream  in  brackish/estuarine  habitats,  and  in 
upstream  tributaries.  Fishes  of  the  study  area  include  eight  native  species  and  seven  non-native  species, 
llie  populations  are  conqx>sed  of  three  anadromous  species  (fish  that  spend  their  adult  life  in  die  ocean  and 
migrate  up  freshwater  streams  to  spawn)  and  12  resident  species.  Rainbow  trout  (Oncorhynchus  mykiss) 
is  a  resident  species  that  spawns  in  the  watershed  upstream  of  the  project  smdy  area.  The  introduced 
species  are  abundant  in  the  river  aiKl  have  a  competitive  advantage  over  the  anadromous  salmonids;  they 
consume  large  quantities  of  macroinvertebrate  prey  species  and  are  predators  of  juvenile  salmonids.  It  is 
noted  that  although  fishing  is  allowed  in  the  river,  CDFG  recommends  that  fish  not  be  consumed  due  to 
concerns  over  mercury  contamination. 

Two  anadromous  salmonids,  chinook  (king)  sahnon  (Oncorhyncus  tshawytscha)  and  steelhead  trout  {O. 
mykiss),  occur  in  the  study  area.  E>espit  anecdotal  reports  (USFWS  1977),  there  is  no  confirmed 
documentation  that  coho  salmon  have  occurred  historically  (San  Francisco  Estuary  Project  1997)  or  occur 
at  present  in  the  Guadaltqw  River,  which  generally  lacks  suitable  habitat  for  this  species.  Historically,  the 
Guadali^  River  probably  supported  self-sustaining  populations  of  steelhead  trout  (Leidy  1984).  Chinook 
salmon  were  probably  not  native  to  the  streams  of  south  San  Francisco  Bay  but  are  now  present  in  the 
Guadalupe  River.  This  may  be  due  to  smolt  releases  into  the  bay  and  delta  by  CDFG.  Small  runs  of  adult 
chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  persist  in  the  Guadalupe  River;  however,  the  extent  to  which  these  are 
self-sustaining  populations  or  strays  from  other  rivers  is  not  well-documented.  Most  chinook  salmon 
owning  in  the  Guadalupe  River  occurs  downstream  of  the  project  study  area,  below  1-280;  none  occurs 
above  Reach  13  (beyond  the  smdy  area)  because  of  a  barrier  to  fish  passage  above  Blossom  Hill  Road. 
Resident  (non-anadromous)  rainbow  trout  spawn  in  the  river  upstream  of  this  barrier.  Salmonids  may 
occasionally  migrate  up  Ross  Creek,  although  the  quality  of  spawning  aiKl  rearing  habitat  is  marginal. 
Canoas  Creek  has  poor  access  due  to  the  height  of  the  culvert  above  the  river,  but  CDFG  has  indicated  that 
this  stream  does  not  affford  suitable  spawning  and  rearing  habitat,  and  so  fish  passage  should  not  be 
in^roved.  The  populations  of  salmonids  in  the  river  probably  fluctuate  in  response  to  moderate-to-high 
precipitation  years  that  create  suitable  environmental  conditions  for  upstream  migration  of  adults,  adult 
spawning,  and  possible  juvenile  survival. 

There  is  good  documentation  for  chinook  sahnon  spawning  attempts  in  the  project  area,  but  successfiil 
reproduction  is  limited  to  the  capture  of  two  juveniles.  Adult  sahnonids  are  seen  annually  in  the  Guadalupe 
River  in  the  reaches  downstream  of  the  project  study  area.  Chinook  salmon  and  their  redds  have  been 
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observed  at  various  locations  along  the  Guadalupe  River,  especially  in  the  downtown  reach  of  the  river 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Chinook  salmon  were  observed  spawning  in  the  Guadalupe  River 
near  Willow  Glen  Way  (Reaches  8  and  9)  in  November  of  both  1986  and  1987,  and  numerous  salmon  were 
observed  in  Los  Gatos  Creek  in  1996  at  several  locations  (downstream  of  the  project  study  area).  The 
presence  of  adult  chinook  salmon  was  documented  in  the  Guadalupe  River  in  December  1993  and  January 
1994.  Unidentified  juvenile  salmonids  were  caught  at  the  confluence  of  Canoas  Creek  and  Guadalupe 
River  (Reach  10)  in  March  1994.  In  March  1996,  two  positively  identified  juvenile  chinook  salmon  were 
captured  under  the  Branham  Lane  bridge,  immediately  downstream  of  where  redds  had  been  found  earlier 
in  the  winter  (personal  communication,  N.  Kogut  1997).  While  salmonid  redds  have  been  observed  in  the 
study  area,  simuner  water  temperatures  within  this  portion  of  the  river  system  are  often  too  high  for 
steelhead/rainbow  trout,  and  migration  barriers  preclude  access  by  steelhead  trout  to  better  habitat  upstream 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Steelhead  Trout.  The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  has  completed  a  comprehensive  stattis 
review  of  West  Coast  steelhead  trout  populations  within  California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  and 
has  identified  15  Evolutionary  Significant  Units  (ESUs)  within  this  range.  Five  of  these  ESUs  were 
proposed  for  listing  as  threatened  or  endangered  under  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act  (61  FR  41541- 
41561,  August  9,  1996).  One  of  the  five  ESUs  proposed  for  listing  as  threatened,  the  Central  California 
Coast  ESU,  includes  river  basins  from  the  Russian  River  (Sonoma  County)  to  Soquel  Creek  (Santa  Cruz 
County),  and  the  drainages  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo  bays.  This  ESU  was  listed  as  threatened 
in  August  1997.  Life-history  information  is  generalized  from  Shapovalov  and  Taft  (1954);  little  is  knovra 
about  the  Guadalupe  River  population.  Steelhead  trout  are  sea-nm  rainbow  trout.  Steelhead  trout 
migration  and  spawning  coincides  with  the  winter  rainy  season  (Table  F-6,  Appendix  F).  Spawning 
typically  occurs  at  the  head  of  riffles,  in  the  tail  of  pools,  and  in  shallow  runs.  Females  construct  redds 
in  habitats  containing  clean,  loose  gravel  of  small  to  mediimi  size,  average  water  velocities  of  1-3  feet  per 
second,  and  water  depths  of  0.75-3  feet.  Eggs  incubate  in  the  redds  for  about  1  month  and  the  newly 
hatched  fry  remain  in  the  gravel  for  2-6  weeks.  The  fry  emerge  from  the  nests  to  feed  on  small 
invertebrates  in  quiet,  shallow  waters.  During  their  juvenile  stage,  the  steelhead  trout  typically  remain  in 
freshwater  for  at  least  one  year  before  migrating  to  the  ocean  during  the  spring.  Most  adult  steelhead  trout 
survive  spawning  and  remm  to  the  ocean;  this  is  presumably  the  case,  although  unconfirmed,  in  the 
Guadalupe  River.  Because  juvenile  steelhead  trout  rear  in  the  river  over  a  full  year,  adequate  streamflows 
aixl  water  temperatures  are  required,  especially  during  the  low-flow  summer  season.  Optimal  conditions 
for  juvenile  rearing  occur  when  water  temperatures  range  from  43°  to  65°F.  The  upper  lethal  limit  for 
steelhead  trout  is  77°F. 

It  is  not  known  whether  steelhead  trout  juveniles  are  able  to  survive  summer  conditions  in  those  portions 
of  the  river  that  are  accessible  to  spawning  adults.  Juvenile  survival  may  be  limited  by  warm  water 
temperatures  and  predatory  fishes  such  as  largemouth  bass  and  green  sunfish.  Three  juvenile  trout  were 
found  in  Reaches  9  and  10  in  April  and  May  1995  (The  Habitat  Restoration  Group  1995),  but  it  is  not 
known  if  these  were  juvenile  steeUiead  trout,  or  rainbow  trout  washed  downstream  by  high  winter  flows. 
In  recent  years,  steelhead  trout  have  been  observed  attempting  to  jump  the  drop  structure  at  Blossom  Hill 
Road;  these  fish  could  have  been  spawned  upstream. 

Although  adult  steelhead  trout  are  known  to  migrate  up  the  Guadalupe  River,  and  numerous  salmonid  redds 
have  been  noted,  confirmed  steelhead  trout  redds  and  possible  juveniles  have  been  few.  It  is  not  known 
whether  these  fish  represent  a  self-sustaining  population  of  steelhead  trout.  It  is  possible  that  rainbow  trout 
upstream  of  the  study  area  could  provide  a  source  for  adult  steelhead  migrants. 
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Chinook  Salmon.  The  life  history  for  chinook  salmon  is  different  from  that  of  the  steelhead  trout.  Adult 
Chinook  salmon  will  enter  the  Guadalupe  River  to  spawn  as  early  as  June  (see  Table  F-6,  Appendix  F). 
The  adults  typically  spawn  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  in  habitats  of  coarse  gravel  riffles. 
All  adults  die  after  spawning.  To  successfully  incubate,  the  eggs  need  about  45  days  of  stable  flows  at  a 
velocity  of  about  2.5  feet  per  second  and  a  depth  of  at  least  1 .5  feet  over  the  head  of  the  riffle.  The  eggs 
hatch  between  late  winter  and  spring  (January  to  April).  The  yoimg  chinook  sahnon  typically  migrate  to 
the  ocean  soon  after  emergence,  although  some  remain  in  freshwater  and  imgrate  to  the  ocean  as  yearlings. 
Water  temperatures  less  than  64°F  are  preferred  for  adult  migration  and  spawning.  The  upper  lethal  limit 
for  chinook  salmon  is  at  about  77°F;  they  can  only  tolerate  brief  exposure  to  this  temperature,  and  optimal 
temperatures  for  growth  and  survival  are  much  lower. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  the  genetic  affinities  of  local  sahnonid  populations  such  as  the  chinook  salmon  of 
the  Guadalupe  River  because  such  data  can  establish  the  uniqueness  of  local  populations,  their  relationship 
to  legally  protected  populations  (e.g.,  winter-run  chirKX)ks  of  the  Sacramento  Rjver),  and  their  significance 
under  CEQA  and  NEPA.  A  preliminary  study  of  the  genetic  structure  of  29  Guadalupe  River  chinook 
salmon  indicated  that  21  of  the  29  were  probably  derived  from  known  Merced  and  Feather  River  hatchery 
stocks,  whereas  the  other  8  could  represent  either  a  native  population  or  strays  from  another  hatchery  that 
has  not  yet  been  sampled  (Nielson  1995,  cited  in  Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  As  noted  above, 
juvenile  chinook  salmon  have  recently  been  collected  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River.  One  specimen  has 
been  frozen  for  investigation  of  its  genetic  affinities  (personal  conununication,  N.  Kogut  1997). 

Fishery  Habitat  Conditions 

Factors  that  most  greatly  influence  fisheries  habitat  in  a  stream  include  streamflow,  water  quality, 
occurrence  of  fish  migration  barriers,  available  spawning  sites,  and  streambed  and  shaded  riverine  aquatic 
(SRA)  cover.  The  conditions  of  each  of  these  factors  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  as  they  relate  to 
anadromous  salmonid  habitat  suitability,  are  described  below. 

Anadromous  fish  utilize  the  Guadalupe  River  under  present  conditions.  Although  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  study  area  provide  some  favorable  habitat  attributes,  the  value  of  these  reaches  for  spawning  and 
rearing  is  limited  by  poor  substrate  conditions,  seasonal  flows,  and  partial  migration  barriers  (ail  of  which 
occur  in  portions  of  the  river),  as  well  as  excessive  summer  water  temperatures  along  much  of  the  river 
(SCVWD  1997).  Habitat  quality  varies  within  and  between  reaches. 

The  streambed  and  SRA  cover  in  Reaches  7  through  lOA  of  the  study  area  provide  some  suitable  habitat 
features  for  juvenile  salmonid  rearing,  with  an  overhanging  riparian  forest  canopy,  undercut  banks, 
exposed  roots,  and  pools.  However,  much  of  the  length  of  these  reaches  has  a  muddy  channel  bottom  and 
little  habitat  diversity  (USIWS  1997).  These  reaches  generally  lack  suitable  spawning  gravel,  so  the 
spawning  habitat  is  poor.  Chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  juveniles  may  use  this  area  for  rearing,  most 
likely  in  the  spring.  The  potential  value  of  this  area  as  rearing  habitat  diminishes  in  the  simimer  when 
water  temperatures  generally  exceed  optimal  growth  and  survival  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997), 
although  it  is  possible  that,  at  lease  in  some  years,  there  are  shaded  pools  along  the  river  where 
temperatures  remain  cool  enough  for  sahnonids  to  survive  during  the  summer. 

Reaches  lOB  through  12  have  a  lower  potential  as  rearing  habitat  because  the  chaimel  is  wider  and  more 
shallow,  the  riparian  forest  canopy  is  less  well  developed  or  even  absent,  undercut  banks  are  scarce,  water 
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temperatures  are  probably  higher,  and  flows  are  often  minimal  or  absent  during  the  summer  months. 
However,  portions  of  these  upper  reaches  do  provide  suitable  spawning  gravel. 

The  portions  of  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks  within  the  study  area  have  been  channelized,  lack  woody 
vegetation  and  habitat  diversity,  and  have  minimal  aquatic  habitat  value.  Neidier  stream  provides  good 
spawning  and  rearing  habitat  for  salmonids  although  some  spawning  probably  occurs  in  Ross  Creek 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Access  to  both  creeks  is  limited  by  drop  structures  where  they  join 
the  Guadalupe  River. 

Suitable  habitat  for  steelhead  trout  exists  to  varying  degrees  in  the  headwater  tributaries  to  the  river, 
upstream  of  the  study  area,  but  fish  migration  up  to  these  reaches  is  generally  prevented  by  existing 
barriers.  The  headwater  tributaries  below  the  dams  represent  a  total  of  approximately  16  miles,  portions 
of  which  contain  potentially  suitable  steelhead  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  that  is  not  presently  available 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Habitat  quality  upstream  varies;  some  areas  are  degraded  but  can 
still  be  traversed,  and  they  could  be  restored  in  the  future.  For  example,  the  lower  part  of  Guadalupe 
Creek  currently  has  poor  habitat  which  would  be  restored  as  part  of  the  downtown  project's  mitigation. 
Upstream  areas  have  good  habitat  for  trout.  The  presence  of  resident  (rainbow)  trout  in  upstream 
tributaries  indicates  that  suitable  conditions  exist  for  steelhead,  if  these  areas  can  be  made  accessible. 
Downstream  of  the  study  area,  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  for  chinook  sahnon  in  the  Guadalupe  River 
is  present  and  accessible  to  adults  migrating  upstream. 

Streamflow.  Winter  flow  regimes  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  are  regulated  somewhat  by  the  three 
reservoirs  (Calero,  Almaden,  and  Guadalupe)  in  the  headwater  tributaries.  There  is  perennial  flow  in  the 
Guadalupe  River  downstream  to  the  percolation  ponds  in  Reach  12.  Water  has  historically  been  percolated 
in  these  ponds  and  in  the  river  channel  behind  gravel  dams  for  groundwater  recharge;  the  SCVWD  plans 
to  resiune  use  of  these  ponds  for  recharge  in  the  future. 

In  dry  years,  low  water  flows  combined  with  partial  barriers  to  migration  may  in  some  cases  completely 
prevent  adult  salmonids  from  migrating  through  the  study  area  reaches.  Ehiring  some  summers,  flows  in 
the  river  can  cease  between  Branham  Lane  and  Canoas  Creek.  Records  from  a  stream  gauge  in  the 
Guadalupe  River  upstream  of  Canoas  Creek  at  the  upper  end  of  Reach  lOB  (Gauge  Station  No.  23B)  reveal 
that  periods  of  no  flow  in  this  reach  have  occurred  in  every  month  of  the  year  (although  they  are  unusual 
during  the  winter  months)  and  often  exceed  50  percent  of  the  time  during  the  summer.  These  records 
indicate  that  the  low  flows  are  typically  less  than  5  cfs  when  there  is  flow. 

Flows  in  the  lower  reaches  (7  through  lOA)  are  more  reliable  during  summer  mondis.  From  1983  through 
1991,  streamflows  in  these  reaches  were  augmented  by  groundwater  pumping  releases  as  part  of  a  toxic 
waste  cleanup  program  at  the  IBM  and  Fairchild  Semiconductor  properties  along  Canoas  Creek.  This 
program  of  discharges  sustained  relatively  good  year-round  flows  in  the  Canoas  Creek  and  these  lower 
reaches  for  several  years  and  may  have  helped  salmonid  populations  persist  during  the  drought.  However, 
discharges  from  the  cleanup  program  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years  and  are  now  minimal. 

Ross  Creek  is  not  regulated  by  a  reservoir  and  is  an  intermittent  stream.  Some  groundwater  percolation 
is  also  performed  in  the  Ross  Creek  channel  (with  water  released  into  Ross  Creek  from  pipelines  operated 
by  the  SCVWD).  Downstream  of  the  smdy  area,  Los  Gatos  Creek  is  a  major  tributary  to  the  Guadalupe 
River;  winter  flows  on  this  stream  are  also  regulated  by  reservoirs  and  instream  flows  are  augmented  for 
percolation  in  the  summer. 
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Water  Quality.  Water  temperature,  oxygen  levels,  and  turbidity  are  critical  elements  of  a  stream's 
suitability  as  a  fishery.  Water  temperatures  and  turbidity  levels  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  are 
problematic  for  anadromous  salmonid  spawning  and  rearing.  Oxygen  levels  typically  are  near  saturation 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  a  limiting  factor  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Water  temperature  is  largely 
influenced  by  ambient  air  temperatures,  streamflow,  and  the  amount  of  shade  over  the  water  surface. 
Relatively  low  flows  (compared  to  watersheds  with  more  favorable  precipitation  and  base  flow 
characteristics)  and  areas  of  reduced  or  minimal  shading  by  vegetation  within  the  project  study  area  reaches 
result  in  high  water  temperatures  that  are  less  than  optimal  to  support  spawning  and  rearing  of  salmonids. 
Excessive  water  temperatures  can  negatively  influence  the  groAvth  rate,  swimming  ability,  and  disease 
resistance  of  salmonids,  leading  to  increased  mortality  of  juveniles.  Acceptable  water  temperatures  would 
need  to  be  maintained  year-round  for  the  river  to  support  juvenile  steelhead  trout.  Simimer  water 
ten^ratures  within  the  project  study  area  can  reach  80°F  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997),  ^hich  can 
be  lethal  to  juvenile  salmonids.  Water  temperatures  during  the  fall  may  exceed  57 °F  and  preclude 
spawning  migrations  of  adult  chinook  salmon.  Summertime  temperatures  in  the  water  maintained  behind 
gravel  dams  in  the  percolation  ponds  of  Reach  12  can  range  up  to  77°F  at  the  surface  and  would  likely 
exceed  the  acceptable  range  for  rearing  steelhead  trout.  There  is  probably  microhabitat  variation  along 
the  river,  resulting  in  shaded  pools  where  cooler  temperatures  exist  during  the  summer,  at  least  in  some 
years.  Juvenile  chinook  salmon  may  be  less  affected  by  rearing  conditions  than  steelhead  trout  because 
most  chinook  salmon  may  migrate  out  of  the  river  in  the  spring  before  water  temperatures  become  critical. 
Turbidity  levels  can  also  be  undesirably  high.  The  high  turbidity  can  result  from  sediments  in  the  stream 
from  bank  erosion,  or  could  be  related  to  inpats  of  fine  sediment  and  nutrients  from  urban  runoff. 

Migration  Barriers.  Several  barriers  to  fish  passage  are  present  within  the  Guadalupe  River  channel 
and  in  the  upstream  tributaries  (Figure  4.4-1).  The  most  significant  barrier  to  fish  passage  is  a  13-foot-high 
drop-structure  (Alamitos  drop  structure)  in  the  river  located  above  Blossom  Hill  Road  at  the  upper  end  of 
Reach  13  (upstream  of  the  study  area).  This  unladdered  drop-structure  effectively  prevents  any  appreciable 
upstream  migration  of  anadromous  salmonids,  although  steelhead  trout  may  be  able  to  surmount  the  barrier 
during  very  high  flows.  The  drop-structure  was  built  to  control  the  bottom  profile  of  the  river  bed  and 
reduce  velocities  to  protect  the  stream  banks  and  it  is  used  to  divert  flows  into  the  groundwater  percolation 
ponds.  Other  partial  barriers  within  the  project  study  area  include  an  apron  and  weir  structure  at  Hillsdale 
.'\venue  (Reach  IOC),  and  an  abandoned  vehicle  crossing  downstream  of  Ross  Creek  (Reach  1 1).  These 
partial  barriers  appear  to  mainly  be  a  problem  for  fish  passage  during  low  flows. 

In  Ross  Creek,  excessive  water  velocities  and  shallow  water  depths  in  a  200-foot-long  culvert  located  imder 
Almaden  Expressway  may  exceed  fish  swimming  capabilities  when  the  water  surface  elevation  in  the 
Guadalupe  River  is  lower  than  the  culvert  invert.  A  steep-sloped,  concrete  lined  channel  immediately 
downstream  of  the  culvert  invert  may  also  act  as  a  vertical  barrier.  Fish  passage  into  Ross  Creek  may  be 
possible  when  the  creek  is  inundated  by  a  backwater  efrect  from  the  Guadalupe  River,  which  is  predicted 
to  occur  when  flows  approach  925  cfs  (a  2-year  event). 

In  Canoas  Creek,  the  channel  invert  at  the  mouth  is  over  5  feet  above  the  Guadalupe  River  channel  but  fish 
passage  into  Canoas  Creek  may  also  be  possible  during  backwater  effects  from  the  Guadalupe  River  when 
flows  approach  1,754  cfs  (also  a  2-year  event).  However,  the  CDFG  has  indicated  that  Canoas  Creek  is 
not  favorable  for  sahnonid  production  and  that  fish  passage  into  the  creek  should  be  discouraged. 
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Spawning  Sites.  Spawning  sites  are  determined  by  the  locations  of  adequate  gravels  and  shallow,  riffle 
habitats  in  the  stream  channel.  The  reservoirs  in  the  headwater  tributaries  act  as  sediment  traps  and  reduce 
gravels  supplies  downstream,  contributing  to  changes  in  the  abundance,  quality,  and  relative  composition 
of  gravels  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River.  Natural  gravels  are  very  scarce  downstream  of  Reach  lOB,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  gravel  bars  in  Reach  9.  The  riffle  substrate  of  most  reaches  is  considered  poor, 
consisting  of  relatively  large  pieces  of  concrete.  Still,  some  suitable  spawning  sites  do  occur  within  the 
study  area.  During  a  1987  survey  by  The  Habitat  Restoration  Group,  13  potential  spawning  sites  were 
identified  from  West  Virginia  Street  upstream  to  Malone  Road,  with  as  many  as  3 1  redds  observed  at  these 
sites.  In  1995  and  1996,  SCVWD  biologists  surveyed  the  river  from  the  Montague  Expressway 
(downstream  of  downtown  San  Jose)  upstream  to  the  Alamitos  drop  structure.  Of  the  57  redds  located, 
10  were  located  within  the  study  area  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Suitable  spawning  sites  are 
present  in  the  headwater  tributaries,  above  the  study  area,  but  are  not  accessible  due  to  existing  barriers. 

Steelhead  trout  have  in  recent  years  been  observed  attempting  to  jump  the  drop  structure  at  Blossom  Hill 
Road.  It  is  not  known  whether  these  fish  were  attempting  to  return  to  spawning  and  rearing  areas  farther 
upstream. 

Streambed  and  Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  (SRA)  Cover.  The  streambed  and  SRA  cover  characteristics 
of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  identified  during  the  1993  aquatic  surveys  are  summarized  in  Table  F-7, 
Appendix  F.  These  data  provide  information  on  the  condition  of  the  fishery  habitat  of  the  river.  The 
project  study  area  reaches  are  predominantly  pool  habitats  with  a  riffleipool  ratio  ranging  from  0.73:1  for 
Reach  8  to  0.06:1  for  Reach  10  and  a  ratio  of  0.24:1  for  the  entire  study  area.  This  is  below  the  optimal 
ratio  for  an  anadromous  salmonid  fishery,  which  should  have  a  1:1  ratio  for  spawning  and  rearing  habitat. 
Only  about  6  percent  (1 ,784  feet)  of  the  river  is  run  habitat.  About  29  percent  (17,692  feet)  out  of  the 
61 ,520  feet  of  the  stream  bank  length  is  shaded  by  overhanging  riparian  vegetation.  Slightly  more  of  the 
west  bank  is  shaded  than  the  east  bank  in  all  reaches  except  Reaches  10  and  12.  In  terms  of  surface  area, 
about  16  percent  (2.7  acres)  of  the  16.7  acres  of  total  stream  area  is  shaded,  but  this  ranges  from  over  48 
percent  shaded  area  in  Reach  9  to  less  than  0.1  percent  shading  in  Reach  12  (SCVWD  and  COE  1994; 
Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Undercut  banks  occur  along  18  percent  of  the  stream  banks,  again  with  more  of  the  west  bank  undercut 
than  the  east  bank.  The  shaded  stream  channel  and  undercut  banks  help  to  keep  water  temperatures  down 
and  provide  cover  for  salmonids.  These  habitat  features  are  virtually  absent  along  the  25  percent  (15,380 
feet)  of  the  total  bank  length  that  has  already  been  modified  by  manmade  structures  for  bridge  abutments 
(2,350  feet;  4  percent)  and  bank  protection  (13,030  feet;  21  percent)  using  riprap,  sacked  concrete,  rock- 
filled  gabions,  and  concrete  linings  (SCVWD  and  COE  1994;  Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

WddUfe 

Methods 

The  USFWS  and  consultants  to  the  SCVWD  have  conducted  wildlife  assessments  of  the  project  study  area. 
The  studies  entailed  habitat  evaluations,  systematic  species  surveys,  and  qualitative  observations  of  wildlife 
use  and  habitat  values.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  contained  in  the  following  documents  described  in 
the  Vegetation  section. 
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The  wildlife  information  and  data  that  were  presented  in  Appendices  W-D,  W-E,  and  W-F  of  Drc^ 
Environmental  Impact  Report/Statement  for  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (Parsons 
Engineering  Science  1997)  have  also  been  used  for  this  discussion. 

Wildlife  habitats  were  identified  and  characterized  based  upon  the  vegetation  communities  of  the  project 
study  area  (see  section  2.2.3).  In  1991,  a  Habitat  Evaluation  Procedure  (HEP)  analysis  was  performed  by 
a  team  of  biologists  from  The  Habitat  Restoration  Group  and  BioSystems  Analysis,  Inc.,  in  consultation 
with  the  USFWS  and  CDFG.  HEP  is  an  impact  assessment  methodology  developed  by  the  USFWS  that 
documents  the  quality  and  quantity  of  available  habitat  for  selected  wildlife  species.  The  six  evaluation 
species  selected  for  the  first  HEP  analysis  were:  northern  oriole.  Pacific-slope  flycatcher,  rufous-sided 
towhee,  belted  kingfisher,  yellow  warbler,  and  downy  woodpecker.  The  HEP  was  designed  to  describe 
the  baseline  riparian  wildlife  habitat  conditions  and  determine  riparian  habitat  values  for  the  evaluation 
species. 

A  USIWS-led  HEP  analysis  to  address  project  impacts  on  SRA  cover  was  prepared  in  1993  (USFWS 
1993).  CDFG  and  SCVWD  staff  and  consultant  (Jones  &  Stokes)  participated  with  USFWS  in  the  field 
mapping  of  overhead  shade  with  respect  to  the  estimated  mean  high  water  channel  along  the  affected 
reaches  of  the  river.  That  analysis  was  updated  in  November  1996  to  address  the  impacts  of  the  bypass 
channel  and  channel  widening  plans  (USFWS  1997;  Appendix  D). 

In  November  1996,  a  new  HEP  analysis  to  address  the  impacts  of  the  channel  widening  and  bypass  channel 
plans  on  terrestrial  habitats  was  initiated  by  the  Corps  and  USFWS.  Habitat  attributes  were  measured  in 
plots  in  Reaches  7  through  11,  in  locations  impacted  by  the  construction  of  one  or  both  alternatives. 
Results  of  the  new  HEP  analysis  are  included  in  the  USFWS  Revised  Draft  CAR  (1997;  Appendix  D). 

A  year-long  wildlife  monitoring  study,  sponsored  by  the  SCVWD,  was  conducted  in  the  upper  Guadalupe 
River  from  January  1986  to  January  1987.  The  effort  focused  on  bird  populations,  widi  less  intensive 
sampling  of  mammal,  reptile,  and  amphibian  populatiohs.  The  survey  also  focused  on  sanpling  within  the 
riparian  habitats  of  the  project  study  area. 

Bird  surveys  were  conducted  at  49  sample  plots  within  the  riparian  habitats  of  the  project  study  area 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997,  Appendices  W-A  and  W-B).  The  habitat  at  each  sample  plot  was 
further  classified  by  size  and  cover  of  dominant  vegetation  according  to  the  classification  scheme  in  the 
CDFG's  Wildlife  Habitat  Relationships  (WHR)  program.  There  were  no  sample  plots  in  Reach  8,  because 
of  access  limitations,  nor  in  Ross  or  Canoas  creeks,  because  they  lack  riparian  habitat.  Sampling  entailed 
visual  and  aural  observations  recorded  in  10-minute  intervals  between  dawn  and  9:30  a.m.,  with 
approximately  four  plots  be  sampled  per  day  and  each  plot  sampled  about  twice  a  month. 

A  small  mammal  trapping  program  was  conducted  over  560  tr^nights  at  various  locations.  At  eight  sites 
over  16  trap-nights,  reptile  and  amphibian  san:^)ling  was  conducted  by  specific  searches  of  suitable  habitats 
and  by  a  trapping  program  using  drift  nets  and  funnel  nets. 

In  addition  to  the  wildlife  observations  recorded  during  the  1986-1987  wildlife  monitoring  study, 
reconnaissance-level  surveys  of  wildlife  resources  were  performed  in  November  and  December  1989; 
January,  April,  May,  and  June  1990;  and  March  and  October  1992. 
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The  SCVWD  conducted  wildlife  surveys  focusing  on  burrowing  owls,  other  birds,  and  southwestern  pond 
turtles  along  Reach  12  on  June  20  and  27,  and  July  6  and  13,  1995.  Habitat  suitability  for  the  California 
red-legged  frog  was  also  evaluated  during  the  1995  surveys  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Surveys 
for  red-legged  frogs  have  subsequently  been  conducted  in  the  study  area,  as  discussed  below  under 
"Special  Status  Animals."  Additional  burrowing  owl  surveys  may  be  conducted  as  requested  by  CDFG. 

Wildlife  Habitats 

The  riparian  habitats  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  support  some  of  the  most  important  habitat  for  wildlife 
species  in  this  county.  The  riparian  habitats  in  general,  and  riparian  forest  in  particular,  provide  sites  for 
water,  food,  cover,  and  breeding  to  birds,  mammals,  reptiles,  and  amphibians.  A  CDFG  estimate  of 
wildlife  species  regularly  occurring  in  Santa  Clara  County  indicates  that  approximately  69  percent  of  the 
species  (218  out  of  314  species)  use  riparian  habitats.  It  has  been  reported  that  densities  of  birds  in  riparian 
habitats  can  be  more  than  10  times  those  in  adjacent  habitats,  and  that  up  to  43  percent  of  all  California 
bird  species  reach  their  maximum  densities  in  the  state's  Central  Valley  riparian  habitats.  Biodiversity  is 
generally  highest  in  riparian  forests. 

Agriculture  and  urban  development  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  eliminated  most  of  the  riparian  forest  in 
the  region.  The  riparian  forest  along  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Los  Gatos,  Coyote,  Llagas,  and  Stevens 
creeks  constitute  the  last  remaining  areas  of  significant  riparian  forest  in  the  valley.  Along  the  upper 
Guadalupe  River,  the  remaining  riparian  habitat  has  been  reduced  and  degraded  by  channelization,  gravel 
mining,  and  development  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  numerous  road  and  railroad  crossings  have 
created  breaks  in  the  riparian  corridor,  as  have  flood  and  erosion  control  structures  constructed  along  the 
river  banks.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  (Reaches  1 1  and  12),  much  of  the  riparian  forest  has  been 
totally  eliminated  by  past  gravel  mining  and  development  of  percolation  ponds.  Despite  the  fragmented 
condition  of  its  forest,  the  Guadalupe  River  is  still  an  important  area  for  wildlife.  It  supports  a  wide 
diversity  of  wildlife  species,  including  some  species  that  do  not  occur  in  adjacent  habitats.  The  river  also 
serves  as  a  linear  reserve,  providing  a  refuge  for  wildlife  in  an  urban  environment,  and  a  corridor  for 
wildlife  movement  between  the  foothills  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  wildlife  habitats  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  coincide  with  and  are  distinguished  by  the  vegetation 
communities  that  have  been  recognized  within  the  project  study  area: 

•  riparian  forest 

•  freshwater  marsh 

•  ruderal  herbaceous 

•  ruderal  scrub 

•  upland  landscaping 

•  urban  forest 

•  unvegetated  areas 

The  aquatic  habitat  of  the  river  channel  is  also  an  in^rtant  wildlife  resource  for  certain  species,  as  it  is 
associated  with  the  freshwater  marshes  in  the  channel  and  other  communities  along  the  river  banks. 

Rq)arian  forests  are  considered  to  be  among  the  most  productive  habitats  for  wildlife  in  California  and  these 
habitats  support  the  most  dense  and  diverse  wildlife  communities  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  In  mature 
riparian  forests,  the  coiiq)iex  vegetation  structure  creates  multiple  layers  and  a  variety  of  microhabitats 
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within  the  riparian  forest  that  provide  niches  for  a  diverse  array  of  wildlife  species.  Large  canopy  trees, 
such  as  mature  cottonwoods  and  willows,  offer  roost  and  nest  sites  for  many  bird  species.  Dead  trees  or 
snags,  which  occur  in  some  areas  along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  provide  nest  and  den  sites  for  a  variety 
of  birds  and  small  mammals. 

The  edge  effects  created  by  the  juxtaposition  of  aquatic,  riparian  forest,  and  adjacent  upland  communities 
generally  afford  high  levels  of  wildlife  use,  although  linear  configuration  of  these  habitats  is  more  favorable 
to  species  that  utilize  edge  habitats,  as  opposed  to  forest  interior  inhabitants.  The  plants  making  up  the 
riparian  community,  such  as  oak  trees  and  some  of  the  non-native  species,  supply  important  forage  items 
of  wildlife.  Riparian  forests  tend  to  supply  in  close  proximity  many  of  the  resources  that  are  required  by 
a  great  many  wildlife  species,  not  the  least  of  which  is  water.  This  concentration  of  resources  presumably 
allows  species  to  acquire  their  needs  with  a  lower  output  of  energy.  Additionally,  riparian  forests  offer  the 
shelter  and  cover  to  function  as  important  passages  for  wildlife  movement. 

The  other  habitat  types  within  the  project  study  area  are  somewhat  less  productive  and  diverse  than  the 
riparian  forest,  but  they  still  support  significant  wildlife  resources.  The  freshwater  marshes  provide 
drinking  water,  forage  items,  and  cover.  Generally,  freshwater  marshes  are  important  sites  for  amphibians, 
reptiles,  waterfowl,  and  other  birds,  but  the  limited  extent  and  distribution  of  freshwater  marshes  in  the 
upper  Guadalupe  River  reduces  the  value  of  this  habitat.  The  ruderal  herbaceous  and  ruderal  scrub  habitats 
support  primarily  granivorous  (feeding  on  seeds  or  grain)  and  insectivorous  wildlife  that  use  available  food 
items,  and  some  raptors  regularly  himt  for  small  mammals  in  these  habitats.  Overall,  there  are  fewer 
wildlife  species  in  the  ruderal  habitats  than  in  adjacent  riparian  and  marsh  habitats.  Upland  landscaping 
is  of  somewhat  lower  habitat  value,  primarily  because  it  often  consists  of  non-native  vegetation,  but  native 
birds  and  other  wildlife  do  use  these  areas  to  some  extent  for  cover  and  food.  In  addition,  some  landscape 
vegetation  is  planted  to  attract  birds,  particularly  aroimd  homes.  The  urban  forest  areas  which  are  adjacent 
to  riparian  communities  may  provide  moderate  value  for  wildlife.  Urban  forest  areas  with  large  trees  and 
understory  plantings  of  shrubs  are  somewhat  productive  for  wildlife,  and  habitat  values  are  highest  where 
native  trees  are  present.  Most  wildlife  species  using  the  urban  forest  habitats  are  common  residents  or 
migrants  that  remain  for  short  periods  of  time.  Unvegetated  sites  are  usually  considered  to  have  low 
wildlife  habitat  value  because  they  lack  cover  or  forage  items;  however,  some  wildlife  species,  such  as 
ground  squirrels  and  burrowing  owls,  make  use  of  these  open  habitats. 

The  habitat  conditions  of  the  study  area  reaches  are  described  below.  Table  F-1,  Appendix  F  provides 
acreages  by  reach.  Additional  discussion  is  provided  in  the  SCVWD  EIR/S  (Parsons  Engineering  Science 
1997). 

Reach  7.  Reach  7  has  a  narrow  (30-175  feet  wide)  but  fairly  continuous  and  dense  riparian  corridor  that 
is  dominated  by  native  tree  species.  Within  the  riparian  habitat,  there  are  74  trees  >20  inches  dbh 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997)  and  the  habitat  supports  good  imderstory  cover.  The  corridor  is 
interrupted  in  places  by  three  road  crossings,  several  areas  of  ruderal  habitat,  and  bank  stabilization 
revetments.  Two  areas  of  upland  landscaping  habitat  along  the  west  bank  somewhat  extend  the  corridor 
of  trees.  About  60  urban  forest  trees  are  scattered  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  There  is  no  freshwater 
marsh  in  the  aquatic  habitat  of  the  reach.  Past  land  uses  have  degraded  much  of  the  habitat  on  the  east 
bank  in  this  reach.  The  west  side  is  residential  development. 

Reach  8.  As  with  Reach  7,  the  riparian  forest  of  Reach  8  is  fairly  continuous  but  is  interrupted  in  several 
places  by  bank  stabilization  revetments,  and  one  small  area  of  ruderal  herbaceous  habitat.  There  are  85 
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trees  >20  inches  dbh  in  the  narrow  riparian  corridor  (50-100  feet  wide).  Urban  forest  habitat  occurs 
outside  of  the  riparian  rone  in  the  residential  development  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Residential 
development  lines  the  west  side  of  the  river.  There  is  no  freshwater  marsh  in  the  aquatic  habitat  of  the 
reach. 

Reach  9.  Reach  9  generally  has  the  highest  value  for  riparian  wildlife  of  any  portion  of  the  project  study 
area.  The  riparian  corridor  supports  a  dense  canopy,  multi-layered  canopy  that  is  up  to  200  feet  wide  in 
some  places.  The  understory  is  particularly  dense  in  those  areas  near  the  river's  edge  that  have  not  been 
disturbed.  The  riparian  habitat  is  dominated  by  mature,  native  trees  with  190  trees  >20  inches  dbh, 
including  18  cottonwoods  >40  inches  dbh.  The  tree  canopy  overhangs  and  shades  a  significant  portion 
(48  percent)  of  the  aquatic  habitat  in  the  river,  the  most  of  all  the  reaches.  The  riparian  forest  is 
interrupted  by  the  Malone  Street  crossing,  several  relatively  large  sections  of  bank  revetment,  and  two 
areas  of  ruderal  habitat.  Areas  of  urban  forest  occur  outside  of  the  riparian  corridor,  in  the  residential 
development  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Residential  development  also  lines  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
There  is  no  freshwater  marsh  in  this  reach  but  it  does  contain  one  of  the  few  large  gravel  bars. 

Reach  10.  Overall,  the  wildlife  habitat  value  of  Reach  10  is  moderate  to  low  because  of  significant 
interruptions  in  the  riparian  corridor  and  the  value  of  the  riparian  habitat  is  reduced  in  some  areas  where 
forest  is  sparse  and  narrow.  Reach  10  is  divided  into  three  subreaches  (lOA,  lOB,  and  IOC)  with  distinct 
habitat  conditions.  Subreach  lOA  (Curtner  Avenue  to  Canoas  Creek)  supports  a  40-  to  200-foot  wide 
riparian  corridor  of  mostly  native  trees  that  is  interrupted  by  the  Almaden  Expressway  (southbound) 
crossing  and  some  areas  of  ruderal  habitat.  The  subreach  is  bordered  by  conunercial  development  on  the 
east  side  and  residential  development  along  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Subreach  lOB  (Canoas  Creek  to  Stream  Gauge  Station  No.  23B)  has  been  extensively  modified  by  a 
continuous  stretch  of  rock-filled  gabions  on  the  west  bank  and  a  low  bench  cut  into  the  east  bank.  This 
subreach  now  supports  large  areas  of  ruderal  herbaceous,  ruderal  scrub,  and  upland  landscaping  habitat 
with  one  area  of  freshwater  marsh  and  only  a  few  patches  of  riparian  forest.  During  the  channel 
modifications,  the  bank  soils  were  highly  compacted,  malcing  seedling  establishment  and  wildlife  burrowing 
activity  difficult.  The  east  bank  bench  has  been  planted  with  native  trees  and  should  support  higher  wildlife 
habitat  values  in  the  future.  The  subreach  is  bordered  by  a  mix  of  residential  and  commercial  development 
and  the  .Mmaden  Expressway. 

The  riparian  corridor  along  subreach  IOC  (Stream  Gauge  Station  No.  23B  to  Capitol  Expressway)  is 
largely  intact  and  relatively  wide,  thus  maintaining  relatively  high  wildlife  habitat  values.  The  riparian 
habitat  includes  groves  of  large,  old  sycamore  trees  along  high  up  the  banks  on  both  sides.  The  corridor 
is  interrupted  by  ruderal  and  landscaping  habitats,  particularly  in  the  upstream  portion.  An  orchard  along 
the  lower  east  side  of  the  river  enhances  the  wildlife  habitat  value.  Old  Almaden  Road  and  commercial 
developments  line  the  west  side  of  the  river.  There  are  83  trees  >20  inches  dbh  throughout  Reach  10,  35 
of  which  are  in  lOA  and  35  in  IOC. 

Reach  1 1 .  Reach  1 1  supports  riparian  forest  that  has  generally  high  wildlife  values,  due  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  native  coast  live  oaks  and  valley  oaks,  both  of  which  are  more  common  in  Reach  1 1  than  in 
any  other  reach.  This  reach  also  contains  substantial  amounts  of  non-native  black  locust,  however,  that 
may  be  gradually  displacing  the  oaks  and  other  native  trees.  A  relatively  dense  understory  also  contributes 
to  the  high  wildlife  values  of  this  reach,  which  has  good  habitat  conditions  for  oak  woodland  wildlife 
species.  The  riparian  forest  is  more  extensive  on  the  east  bank  and  is  interrupted  by  patches  of  ruderal 
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scrub,  nideral  herbaceous,  and  upland  landscaping  habitats.  There  is  a  also  very  small  area  of  freshwater 
marsh  at  the  upstream  end  of  the  reach. 

Like  Reach  10,  Reach  11  has  been  divided  into  three  subreaches  (llA,  IIB,  and  IIC)  but  the  habitat 
conditions  are  not  as  distinct  between  the  three  subreaches  of  Reach  11  as  they  are  in  Reach  10.  There  are 
130  trees  >20  inches  dbh  throughout  Reach  11,  with  61,  47.  and  22  in  subreaches  llA,  IIB,  and  IIC, 
respectively.  A  mix  of  residential  and  commercial  developments  and  roadways  line  the  river  along  both 
banks.  Ahnaden  Expressway  runs  along  the  top  of  bank  on  west  side  of  the  river  through  most  of  this 
reach,  limiting  wildlife  use  along  that  side  of  the  river.  During  1996,  an  active  red-tailed  hawk  nest  was 
sighted  in  a  tall  eucalyptus  tree  just  east  of  the  riparian  corridor  in  subreach  1  IB. 

Reach  12.  Reach  12  has  the  most  distinctive  habitat  of  all  the  river  reaches  because  of  channel 
modifications  that  have  resulted  from  past  gravel  mining  and  the  development  of  percolation  ponds. 
Ruderal  scrub,  nideral  herbaceous,  open  water,  and  freshwater  marsh  habitats  are  the  dominant  wildlife 
features  of  this  reach.  It  has  low  riparian  habitat  value,  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  riparian  forest,  but 
it  offers  the  most  freshwater  marsh  habitat.  It  is  the  most  open  habitat  with  very  few  trees  and  no  areas 
of  continuous  canopy  cover.  A  large  agricultural  field,  mapped  as  ruderal  herbaceous  habitat,  is  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  the  downstream  portion  of  this  reach.  Residential  development  is  situated 
across  from  the  agricultural  field  with  commercial  development  and  the  percolation  ponds  located  in  the 
iq>stream  portion  of  the  reach.  State  Route  85  has  recently  been  constructed  across  the  river,  clearing  all 
of  the  vegetation  in  the  construction  area.   A  future  road  crossing  (Chynoweth  Avenue)  is  also  planned. 

Ross  AND  Canoas  Creeks.  Both  creeks  are  nanow,  channelized  streams  bordered  by  dense  residential 
development.  Their  wildlife  habitat  values  are  very  low  and  the  most  significant  feature  is  the  aquatic 
habitat.  The  creek  banks  support  ruderal  herbaceous  habitats  that  are  nearly  continuous,  except  for  some 
areas  of  bank  revetment.  Trees  in  the  back  yards  of  the  adjacent  residential  developments  form  strips  of 
urban  forest  habitat  that  run  along  the  tops  of  the  banks.  There  is  no  riparian  forest  or  freshwater  marsh 
habitat  along  the  creeks. 

Wildlife  Species 

Wildlife  species  data  that  were  collected  during  the  1986-1987  wildlife  monitoring  study  and  the 
1989-1992  reconnaissance  surveys  are  presented  in  the  SCVWD  EIR/S  (Parsons  Engineering  Science 
1997).  Information  on  special-status  wildlife  species  is  presented  below. 

The  CDFG's  WHR  database  predicts  that  314  wildlife  species  (211  species  of  birds,  60  species  of 
mammals,  and  43  species  of  reptiles  and  amphibians)  regularly  occur  within  Santa  Clara  County  and  many 
more  bird  species  are  found  on  an  occasional  basis.  Most  of  these  species  use  the  riparian  habitats  in  Santa 
Clara  County. 

The  number  of  bird  species  observed  within  each  of  the  study  area  reaches  (between  49  and  75  different 
species  observed  in  the  reaches)  far  exceeds  the  number  of  species  of  mammals  (4-9),  reptiles  (1-2),  and 
anqjhibians  (1-3)  combined.  While  the  numbers  of  species  within  each  reach  varies,  this  variation  is  not 
that  great  and  there  appears  to  be  an  overall  consistency  in  the  diversity  of  species  occurring  within  the 
different  river  reaches.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  diversity  represents  the  same  species  in  all 
reaches.  Species  diversity  along  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks  is  less  than  the  diversity  along  the  river  itself 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 
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Birds.  A  total  of  121  bird  species  and  17,979  individual  birds  were  recorded  during  the  1986-1987 
wildlife  monitoring  study  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Of  these  121  species,  11  were  observed 
only  once  and  16  species  of  waterfowl  were  observed  only  at  the  percolation  ponds  in  Reach  12.  At  least 
90  percent  of  the  species  observed  were  seen  in  riparian  forest.  The  ten  species  observed  in  the  greatest 
numbers  were:  house  finch,  bushtit,  mallard,  white-crowned  sparrow,  Anna's  hummingbird,  California 
towhee,  yellow-rumped  warbler,  song  sparrow,  black  phoebe,  and  cedar  waxwing.  Reach  9  probably 
siq>ports  the  greatest  diversity  of  breeding  birds  but  overall,  the  Guadalupe  River  has  a  lower  number  of 
breeding  bird  species  than  similar,  less  urbanized  streams  in  the  region.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the 
relatively  narrow  width  of  the  riparian  corridor,  coir4)etition  for  nest  sites,  or  nest  parasitism.  Nonetheless, 
the  avifauna  of  the  Guadalupe  River  is  undoubtedly  much  more  abundant  and  diverse  than  similar-sized 
rivers  that  have  been  more  fully  channelized  and  cleared.  In  the  context  of  a  heavily  urbanized  area  such 
as  San  Jose,  the  USFWS  considers  the  existing  wildlife  corridor  of  the  Guadalupe  River  to  be  a  relatively 
scarce  and  valuable  resource. 

Mammals.  A  total  of  16  mammal  species  were  observed  within  the  project  study  area,  including  opossum, 
mole,  rabbit,  hare,  squirrel  (3  species),  gopher,  mice  (3  species),  muskrat,  rat,  raccoon,  cat  (both  feral  and 
domestic),  and  domestic  dog  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  This  array  of  small  mammals  persist 
within  the  river  and  its  riparian  areas.  Mammal  use  of  the  other  habitat  types  is  less  and  limited  to  fewer 
species,  primarily  rodents.  Several  species  of  bats  potentially  occur  in  the  project  study  area  but  were  not 
observed.  Habitat  for  small  mammals  is  of  poor  quality  due  to  little  undergrowth,  compacted  soils,  limited 
areas  of  adjacent  undeveloped  land,  vector  control  operatioris,  and  predation  by  dogs  and  cats. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians.  There  were  only  3  species  of  reptiles  and  3  species  of  amphibians  observed 
within  the  project  study  area:  western  fence  lizard,  ringneck  snake,  gopher  snake,  western  toad,  Pacific 
treefrog,  and  bullfrog  (iParsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  All  of  these  are  common  species.  The  reptiles 
generally  use  the  riparian  torest  and  other  terrestrial  habitats  while  the  an^hibians  are  restricted  to  aquatic 
habitats  of  the  river  and  freshwater  marsh  for  at  least  pai;  of  their  lifecycle.  Other  species  may  occur 
within  the  project  study  area  but  none  were  recorded  during  the  wildlife  surveys.  The  only  species 
commonly  observed  was  the  western  toad  which  was  seen  in  large  numbers  during  the  simimer.  A  large 
number  of  imidentified  tadpoles  were  also  observed.  The  same  factors  limiting  mammal  abimdance,  along 
with  the  presence  of  pollutants,  are  probably  also  limiting  herptile  abundance.  In  addition,  portions  of  the 
river  can  frequently  dry  out  prior  to  the  breeding  season,  limiting  suitable  breeding  sites,  and  there  is  little 
litter  or  ground  cover  along  many  sections  of  the  river. 

Rare,  Threatened,  and  Endangered  Species 

Methods 

Information  on  the  occurrence  of  special-status  plant  and  animal  species  is  compiled  from  the  documents 
described  in  the  Vegetation  section,  and  from  communication  with  SCVWD  Biologist  Doug  Padley  (19%). 
In  ftilfillmeni  of  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Corps  is  preparing  a  Biological  Assessment 
describing  the  occurrence  of,  and  project  effects  on,  federally  listed,  proposed,  and  candidate  species,  as 
well  as  state-listed  species  and  federal  and  state  species  of  concern.  Appendix  K  contains  the  draft 
Biological  Assessment. 
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Surveys  that  were  conducted  to  investigate  occurrences  of  plant  and  animal  species  in  tlie  project  study  area 
are  described  in  these  two  documents  and  are  summarized  in  the  vegetation,  fisheries,  and  wildlife  sections 
of  this  report. 

The  term  "special-status"  refers  to  following  categories  of  species: 

•  species  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  under  either  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act  or 
the  California  Endangered  Species  Act; 

•  species  proposed  for  federal  or  state  listing  as  threatened  or  endangered; 

•  species  that  are  candidates  for  federal  listing; 

•  species  that  are  former  candidates  for  federal  listing  that  continue  to  be  federally  recognized 
"species  of  concern;"  and 

•  species  that  may  meet  the  defoiition  of  rare  or  endangered  under  the  California  Environmental 
Quality  Act  (CEQA),  including  animals  listed  as  species  of  special  concern  or  zsfUIfy  protected 
by  the  CDFG,  and  plants  listed  by  the  California  Native  Plant  Society. 

Special-Status  Plants 

Of  the  plant  species  observed  within  the  project  study  area  (see  Appendix  E),  none  are  federal  or  state 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  species  or  federal  species  of  concern  and  none  are  proposed  for  listing  or 
candidate  species.  None  of  the  special-status  species  known  from  the  region  are  likely  to  occur  owing  to 
the  absence  of  suitable  habitat  (Appendix  K,  draft  Biological  Assessment). 

Special-Status  Animals 

The  Central  California  Coast  Evolutionarily  Significant  Unit  (ESU)  of  the  steelhead  trout,  which  includes 
the  fish  that  occur  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  has  been  listed  as  threatened  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS).  This  species  was  discussed  previously  under  "Fisheries." 

The  Sacramento  Ri  er  winter-run  Chinook  salmon  is  a  federally  listed  endangered  population  but  this  does 
not  include  chinook  salmon  in  the  Guadalupe  River.  In  February  1995,  a  petition  was  made  for  a  coast- 
wide  status  review  of  all  chinook  populations.  That  status  review  is  currently  being  conducted  by  NMFS. 

Although  not  presently  known  to  occur  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  the  California  red-legged  frog  {Rana 
aurora  draytoni),  a  federally  listed  threatened  species,  is  Imown  from  two  locations  in  the  Guadalupe  River 
watershed:  1)  at  the  head  of  Lexington  Reservoir  on  Los  Gatos  Creek,  about  11  miles  upstream  of  the 
confluence  of  Los  Gatos  Creek  with  the  Guadalupe  River,  which  is  about  2  miles  downstream  of  the  smdy 
area;  and  2)  1.5  miles  downstream  of  Guadalupe  Reservoir  on  Guadalupe  Creek,  about  5  miles  upstream 
of  the  study  area  (USFWS  1997).  In  June  1996,  habitats  within  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  were  assessed 
by  SCVWD  biologists  and  SAIC  biologists  as  to  their  suitability  to  support  California  red-legged  frogs. 
A  one-night  spotlighting  survey  was  conducted  in  the  river  by  the  SCVWD  biologists  on  June  27,  19%. 
The  upper  Guadalupe  River  does  provide  potentially  suitable  habitat  for  California  red-legged  frogs  with 
deq>  pools,  vegetated  slopes,  and  undercut  banks  in  some  sections.  However,  numerous  predatory  fishes 
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such  as  bluegill  and  bass  occur  in  the  river,  and  the  one-night  survey  revealed  a  dense  population  of 
bullfrogs.  Bullfrogs  and  predatory  fishes  are  known  to  eat  tadpoles  and  young  California  red-legged  frogs, 
and  the  abuixiance  of  these  exotic  predators  greatly  reduces  the  potential  for  red-legged  frogs  to  occur  here. 
No  red-legged  frogs  were  observed  during  the  reconnaissance  survey  (not  intended  as  USFWS  protocol 
surveys).  Five  nights  of  surveys  following  the  USFWS  draft  recommended  protocol  dated  January  13, 
1995  were  conducted  by  SCVWD  biologists  in  the  lower  Guadalupe  River  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1996  and  no  California  red-legged  frogs  were  found.  Bullfrogs  were  observed  but  were  not  as  numerous 
as  was  found  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  (Doug  Padley  1996,  personal  communication).  Surveys  were 
done  in  the  affected  reaches  of  the  study  area  by  SCVWD  biologists  in  1997  according  to  USFWS 
protocol,  resulting  in  no  sightings  of  red-legged  frogs. 

Areas  far  upstream  reportedly  support  California  red-legged  frogs  and  could  serve  as  a  source  of  future 
immigration  into  the  project  area  if  conditions  are  improved.  Based  on  the  abundance  of  bullfrogs  in  the 
study  area  and  the  strong  tendency  for  bullfrogs  to  displace  and  eliminate  red-legged  frogs  from  otherwise 
suitable  habitat,  as  well  as  the  deleterious  impact  of  exotic  predatory  fish  (USFWS  1996),  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  this  species  occurs  in  the  study  area. 

Special-status  wildlife  species  known  to  or  likely  to  occur  within  the  vicinity  of  project  study  area  are  listed 
in  Table  F-8,  Appendix  F.'  No  federal-listed,  threatened,  or  endangered  wildlife  species,  or  proposed 
species,  are  known  to  inhabit  the  project  study  area.  The  federal-listed  endangered  peregrine  falcon  {Falco 
peregrinus)  and  several  wildlife  species  that  are  federal  species  of  concern  have  potential  to  occur  widiin 
the  study  area.  These  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  in^acts  section  below  and  in  the  draft  Biological 
Assessment  (Appendix  K). 

Six  state-identified  "species  of  special  concern"  have  been  observed  within  the  project  study  area: 
burrowing  owl  {Speotyto  canicularia;  also  identified  as  a  non-game  bird  of  management  concern  by 
USFWS  [Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997]);  yellow  warbler  (Dendroica  petechia);  merlin  {Falco 
columbarius);  sharp-stunned  hawk  (Accipiter  striatus);  and  Cooper's  hawk  (Accipiter  cooperii).  The  white- 
tailed  kite  {Elanus  caeruleus),  a  state  fiilly  protected  species,  was  also  observed.  A  number  of  other  state 
special-status  wildlife  species  have  potential  to  occur  in  the  study  area. 

Burrowing  owls  have  been  observed  in  Reach  12.  Between  1988  and  1991 ,  at  least  one  pair  was  a  resident 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe  River  and  percolation  ponds  of  Reach  12.  Nesting  was  not  confirmed,  but 
was  suspected  due  to  the  continued  presence  of  the  burrowing  owls.  In  the  early  summer  of  1995, 
burrowing  owl  surveys  (four)  in  Reaches  A  and  12  were  conducted  by  biologists  from  Jones  &  Stokes,  with 
no  owls  sighted. 

Yellow  warblers  were  found  nesting  in  the  riparian  forest  habitat  of  Reach  6  through  1 1 ,  placmg  their  nests 
in  shrubs  and  low  trees.  The  nesting  yellow  warblers  consisted  of  a  small  population  of  approximately  10 
to  20  pairs.  Reaches  lOB,  12,  Ross  Creek,  and  Canoas  Creek  are  not  suitable  habitat  for  nesting  yellow 
warblers.  The  remaining  five  state  species  of  special  concern  and  the  white-tailed  kite  are  uncommon 
migrants  and  transient  visitors  to  the  project  study  area.  These  birds  use  a  variety  of  the  habitats  and  some 
forage  in  the  percolation  ponds  of  Reach  12.  None  are  known  to  use  the  project  study  area  habitats  for 


Note  dm  it  is  (be  delennination  of  tbe  USFWS  Oat  these  species  may  occur  in  cbe  vicinity  of  die  study  area;  this  deteimination 
is  an  indjcatioo  of  wbich  special  status  species  may  occur  in  Ibe  county  (or  a  portion  of  die  county)  in  wluch  the  project  is  located; 
dierefor;,  diis  list  may  include  some  taxa  that  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  widiin  the  specific  project  area. 
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nesting.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  federal  and  state  special-status  species  that  could  occur  would  be 
associated  with  the  aquatic  habitat  of  the  Guadalupe  River  and/or  the  corridor  of  riparian  forest  habitat. 

Another  state  and  federal  species  of  concern  that  is  also  of  local  interest  is  the  southwestern  pond  turtle 
{Clemmys  marmorata  pallida).  This  species  is  known  from  south  of  the  study  area  (Appendix  K),  and  its 
occurrence  has  been  reported  in  a  comment  letter  from  the  Western  Waters  Canoe  Club  (Appendix  M). 
It  is  unlikely  that  suitable  breeding  habitat  exists  or  that  the  project  area  supports  a  large  number  of 
individuals,  given  the  fact  that  the  species  has  not  otherwise  been  reported. 

4.4.3  Environmental  Effects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

Impact  significance  criteria  used  in  this  analysis  are  consistent  with  those  used  by  the  SCVWD  (1996). 
Generally,  long-term  net  losses  of  populations,  habitat  areas,  or  ecological  {unctions  that  are  of  recognized 
significance  by  local,  state,  or  federal  agencies  are  considered  significant.  In  the  present  case,  examples 
include  the  removal  of  riparian  forest,  urban  forest,  or  freshwater  marsh  habitat,  -the  loss  of  SRA  cover, 
the  loss  of  locally  recognized  heritage  trees,  barriers  to  fish  and  wildlife  migration,  and  the  loss  of  local 
populations  of  sensitive  species. 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Vegetation  Impacts 

Construction  Impacts.  Construction  impacts  would  result  from  removal  of  riparian  and  upland 
vegetation,  stress  or  injury  to  vegetation  adjacent  to  construction  areas,  and  filling  or  removal  of 
jurisdictional  wetlands  and  other  waters  of  the  United  States.  These  would  be  significant  in  the  short-to- 
medium  term,  but  could  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  in  the  long  term.  Feasible  mitigation  for  these 
iii^)acts  by  restoring  disturbed  vegetation  areas  is  briefly  described  below  and  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
section  4.4.4.  Plates  in  Appendix  E  show  impact  areas  overlying  existing  habitats. 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  regarding  construction-related  impacts  on  vegetation. 

•  All  existing  vegetation  would  be  eliminated  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in  areas  that  are  graded 
to  provide  a  wider  channel.  Restoration  and  natural  recovery  of  freshwater  wedand  and 
riparian  forest  would  occur  along  the  floodway  bench  outside  of  the  maintenance  road  corridor. 
Since  the  bench  height  is  only  3  feet  above  the  channel  invert,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the 
successful  reestablishment  of  riparian  forest.  Bank  slopes  above  the  maintenance  road  would 
be  fairly  steep  (1.5H:1V)  and  not  assumed  to  be  restorable  to  riparian  forest.  They  would  be 
seeded  for  stabilization  and  would  likely  support  ruderal-riparian  scrub  vegetation  in  the  long 
term.  Floodwalls  are  assumed  to  require  a  10-foot  wide  clearing.  Although  low-bank 
vegetation  would  be  reestablished  on  the  benches,  mitigation  for  middle  and  upper  bank  forest 
losses  would  occur,  along  with  additional  low-bank  plantings  at  mitigation/compensation  sites 
in  non-in^iacted  areas  along  the  river  (see  m^s  in  Appendix  E). 

•  Some  of  the  vegetation  outside  but  adjacent  to  grading  and  construction  areas  may  be  injured 
or  stressed  by  collisions  with  heavy  equipment,  sidecasting  of  graded  material,  or  compaction 
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of  soil  if  no  specific  measures  are  taken  to  avoid  such  impacts.  These  impacts  would  be 
mitigated  by  avoidance  or,  if  not  avoided,  be  mitigated  in  the  long  term  by  restoration. 

•  Some  existing  wetlands  and  other  waters  of  the  United  States  would  be  filled,  and  additional 
areas  would  be  cleared  or  excavated  by  grading.  On-site  mitigation  vegetation  replacement 
would  occur  along  the  outer  part  of  the  newly  constructed  benches. 

•  Cofferdams  would  likely  be  needed  for  most  construction  activities.  Coffer  dams  are 
temporary  structures  necessary  to  dewater  the  creek  and  allow  access  across  the  creek  during 
construction.  The  total  volume  of  earthen  fill  for  the  coffer  dams  that  would  be  placed  in 
Section  404  jurisdictional  waters  as  part  of  the  Chaimel  Widening  plan  is  3,700  cubic  yards. 
Typically,  a  driving  hammer  and  crane  would  be  operated  from  the  banks  of  the  creek  to  place 
the  fill.  A  bypass  pipe  would  be  used  to  maintain  downstream  flows.  Materials  and  the 
method  of  placement  would  be  selected  to  prevent  erosion  or  an  increase  in  creek  water 
turbidity.  Upon  completion  of  construction,  all  material  used  for  the  cofferdams  would  be 
removed  and  the  bed  and  banks  would  be  remmed  to  preconstruction  contours.  Delineated 
wetlands  would  be  avoided  as  coffer  dam  sites.  The  California  Construction  Best  Management 
Practice  (BMP)  would  be  implemented. 

Relatively  open  locations  would  be  selected  for  placement  of  the  cofferdams.  As  a  result, 
overall  impact  should  be  minor.  The  other  waters  of  the  United  States  in  the  project  area 
would  be  significantly  impacted  during  short-term  construction  of  the  cofferdams.  Since  the 
cofferdams  would  be  removed  after  construction,  no  long-term  effects  on  biological  resources 
would  occur.  The  locations  of  cofferdams  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  be 
determined  during  final  design. 

•  No  impacts  on  listed  or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered  plants  would  occur  because  no  such 
plants  occur  in  the  project  area. 

•  Erosion  control  and  maintenance  activities  would  be  done  by  the  SCVWD  (see  below). 

Operational  Impacts.  Operational  impacts  could  result  from  changes  in  maintenance  activities,  such  as 
periodic  vegetation  removal,  trimming,  or  herbicide  use  that  is  more  extensive  or  frequent  than  present 
practices.  For  both  project  alternatives,  it  is  expected  that  in-channel  maintenance  would  be  reduced, 
although  a  wider  area  adjacent  to  the  existing  chaimel  would  be  subject  to  maintenance,  e.g.,  as  required 
alongside  maintenance  roads. 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  regarding  operational  impacts  on  vegetation: 

•  Existing  channel  maintenance  tasks  include:  removing  accumulated  sediment;  cleaning  debris 
from  in-channel  structures;  controlling  erosion  by  placing  riprap,  sacked  concrete,  or  other 
materials  where  needed;  using  pre-emergent  and  postemergent  herbicides  on  maintenance  roads 
and  floodways  and  selectively  in  revegetation  areas;  removing  trash  and  debris;  inspecting  and 
monitoring  conditions;  removing  dead  trees  and  pruning  live  trees  that  could  be  hazardous  in 
floods;  trimming  brush  that  could  inpede  flood  flows  and  maintenance  access  points;  mowing 
or  discing  weeds;  using  herbicides  on  invasive  weeds,  noxious  plants,  and  woody  plants  that 
could  obstruct  flood  flows  or  cause  structural  damage;  manual  trimming  of  branches 
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overhanging  roadways;  manual  trimming  or  herbicide  application  in  areas  inaccessible  to 
mechanical  equipment;  maintaining  access  roads;  and  repairing  fences. 

•  Existing  channel  maintenance  activities  that  affect  native  vegetation  have  been  approved  and 
monitored  through  Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOU)  between  the  SCVWD  and  CDFG. 
Under  the  Channel  Widening  plan,  a  new  maintenance  program,  modelled  after  the  one 
proposed  by  the  SCVWD  for  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997), 
would  be  developed  to  supersede  the  existing  MOU.  Differences  between  existing  and 
proposed  channel  maintenance  procedures  are  expected  to  be  minor,  including  newly 
constructed  roads  and  ramps  that  would  be  treated  with  pre-emergent  and  postemergent 
herbicides  in  accordance  widi  applicable  regulations;  maintenance  for  new  irrigation  systems 
and  mitigation  plantings;  and  less  mechanical  and  chemical  vegetation  control. 

Acreage  of  impacts  on  vegetation  are  summarized  for  each  habitat  by  reach  in  Table  F-9,  Appendix  F. 

Less-than-Significant  Impacts 

Less  than  signiHcant  impacts  include  the  following: 

Periodic  Removal  of  Vegetation  for  Maintenance  Purposes.  Tne  Channel  Widening  Plan  would 
result  in  maintaining  a  larger  area  (including  bypass  channels  and  floodway  benches)  than  is  currently 
subject  to  maintenance  but  much  of  the  additional  area  would  have  little  or  no  vegetation.  The  maintenatK^e 
program  would  incorporate  several  measures  that  would  protect  and  enhance  the  riparian  system,  removing 
non-native  trees  and  shrubs  completely  to  increase  the  ratio  of  native  to  non-native  vegetation.  In  addition, 
native  vegetation  would  no  longer  be  cleared  from  river  channel  banks  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  bank 
erosion  maintenance. 

This  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant  because  the  project  would  reduce  the  removal  of  native 
vegetation  over  preproject  practices.  No  mitigation  is  required. 

Removal  of  Nonforest  Upland  Vegetation.  The  Channel  Widening  Plan,  including  mitigation  areas 
that  would  be  converted  to  riparian  forest,  would  eliminate  up  to  approximately  4.80  acres  of  ruderal 
herbaceous  vegetation,  2.60  acres  of  ruderal  scrub,  and  2.10  acres  of  upland  landscaping  (Appendix  F, 
Table  F-9).  This  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant  because:  (1)  most  of  the  vegetation  affected  is 
not  native,  (2)  all  three  habitats  are  locally  and  regionally  common,  (3)  most  areas  of  temporary 
disturbance  (approximately  half  of  the  total  impact)  would  recover  naturally  within  a  few  years;  and  (4) 
to  a  limited  extent,  scrub  vegetation  would  be  allowed  to  grow  naturally  along  the  cut  slopes  of  the  wideiied 
chaimel.  No  mitigation  is  required. 

As  discussed  by  USFWS  (1997)  in  Appendix  D  of  this  document,  the  ruderal  scrub  vegetation  contributes 
to  overall  riparian  habitat  values,  and  is  included  by  USFWS  in  the  calculation  of  riparian  habitat  in^)acts 
and  mitigation  needs.  The  Corps  accepts  the  inclusion  of  this  vegetation  type  in  the  USFWS  HEP  analysis 
(Appendix  D)  for  the  purpose  of  deBning  a  level  of  mitigation  that  avoids  net  losses  of  riparian  values. 

Removal  of  Small  Patches  of  Urban  Forest.  Small  areas  of  urban  forest  may  be  impacted  where  it 
is  necessary  to  trim  or  remove  individual  trees  to  install  floodwalk  or  modify  levees  along  the  tops  of 
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banks.  Tree  losses  have  not  been  quantified  but  are  expected  to  be  less  than  significant  as  canopy  growth 
by  adjacent  unaffected  trees  should  rapidly  fill  in  isolated  gaps. 

Significant  Impacts 

Potential  Long-Term  Effects  on  Riparian  Forest  from  Removal  of  Adjacent  Forest.  With 
mitigation  plantings  as  proposed  (section  4.4.4),  this  impact  would  be  rapidly  diminished,  with  no  long- 
term  loss  of  riparian  forest  habitat  or  associated  functions  and  values.  However,  in  the  short  term,  the 
removal  of  substantial  amounts  of  adjacent  riparian  forest  could  lead  to  decreased  shading,  changes  in  soil 
moisture,  changes  in  air  temperature  and  wind  e}q>osure,  and  changes  in  the  velocity  and  depth  of  flooding 
along  adjacent  or  opposite  banks.  These  significant  effects  could  influence  the  growth  and  recruitment  of 
constituent  species,  some  positively,  others  negatively,  with  possible  long-term  effects  on  forest 
composition  and  structure.  Removal  of  riparian  forest  habitat  would  in  numy  cases  narrow  the  existing 
forest  and  remove  screening  vegetation  along  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Increased  fragmentation  of  the 
riparian  forest  and  the  loss  of  interior  forest  habitat  would  be  significant  impacts  that  would  be  mitigated 
to  insignificance  in  the  long  term  with  revegetation. 

Removal  of  6.5  Acres  of  Riparian  Forest.  The  Channel  Widening  plan  would  result  in  the  direct 
removal  of  approximately  6.5  acres  of  existing  riparian  forest  by  construction  activities,  such  as  grading 
and  excavation.  Impacts  would  occur  along  one  bank,  leaving  the  opposite  bank  intact,  and  would  impact 
most  or  all  of  reaches  7,  10a,  10c,  lib  and  lie.  The  structure  and  conqrasition  of  riparian  forest 
vegetation  would  be  altered  along  the  impacted  banks.  Over  time,  a  band  of  low-bank  vegetation  would 
be  reestablished  on  the  toe  of  the  floodway  bench,  but  the  mid-  and  upper-bank  forest  along  these  segments 
would  be  eliminated. 

This  impact  is  considered  significant  because:  (1)  riparian  corridors  support  high  levels  of  plant  and  wildlife 
diversity,  (2)  the  ecological  functions  of  riparian  corridors  are  degraded  by  vegetation  removal,  and  (3) 
much  riparian  vegetation  has  already  been  lost  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  in  recent  decades.  Impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  in  the  long  term  by  on-  and  off-site 
replacement  plantings  (section  4.4.4). 

The  acreage  initially  removed  represents  approximately  20  percent  of  the  34  acres  of  existing  riparian 
forest  mapped  in  the  smdy  area.  Although  revegetation  is  proposed  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  benches, 
additional  areas  of  riparian  forest  restoration  are  needed  to  avoid  a  net  loss  of  this  habitat.  Included  in  this 
intact  would  be  the  loss  of  approximately  1,700  trees  greater  than  2  inches  DBH  (roughly  22  percent  of 
existing  trees).  Roughly  half  of  the  trees  to  be  removed  are  of  species  that  are  not  native  to  the  Guadalupe 
River.  A  rough  estimate  is  that  10-12  valley  oaks  would  be  removed.  The  impact  would  be  mitigated  to 
insignificance  by  implementing  a  revegetation  plan  that  assures  no  net  loss  of  habitat. 

Removal  of  100-150  Trees  Protected  by  City  Tree  Ordinance.  Project  construction  would  result 
in  the  removal  of  an  estimated  1(X)-150  trees  that  are  large  enough  (over  18  inches  DBH)  to  qualify  for 
protection  under  the  City's  tree  ordinance.  Trees  that  are  not  on  SCVWD  property  would  require  a  tree 
removal  permit  and  compensation. 

This  impact  is  considered  significant  because  the  impact  represents  about  12  percent  of  existing  trees  in 
this  size  class  and  because  the  SCVWD  must  comply  with  the  City's  tree  ordinance.  Impacts  would  be 
mitigated  to  insignificance  in  the  long  term  by  off-site  replacement  plantings  (section  4.4.4). 
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Disturbance  of  Riparian  Forest  Adjacent  to  Construction  Areas.  In  the  absence  of  preventive 
measures  (which  would  be  part  of  the  BMPs  inq)lemented  during  construction),  constructing  the  Channel 
Widening  plan  could  result  in  substantial  inadvertent  injury  to  or  mortality  of  riparian  forest  plants  outside 
but  adjacent  to  grading  and  construction  areas  (e.g.,  in  lower  bank  sites  between  the  channel  bottom  and 
excavated  floodway  benches).  Without  physical  barriers  between  construction  areas  and  protected 
vegetation,  impacts  resulting  from  collisions  with  heavy  equipment,  sidecasting  of  graded  material,  soil 
compaction,  materials  storage,  and  other  factors  can  be  expected.  This  impact  is  considered  significant 
because,  although  the  number  and  severity  of  inadvertent  injuries  cannot  be  predicted,  they  could 
conceivably  affect  a  substantial  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  would  otherwise  remain  healthy.  This 
impact  is  mitigable  by  avoidance  and.  if  not  avoided,  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  in  the  long  term 
by  on-site  restoration. 

Excavation  or  Filling  of  0.28  Acre  of  Jurisdictional  Wetlands  and  2 .64  Acres  of  Other  Waters 
OF  THE  United  States.  The  Chaimel  Widening  Plan  would  result  in  the  excavation  or  filling  of 
^^proximately  0.28  acre  of  jvuisdictional  wetlands  and  temporary  disturbance  of  2.64  acres  of  Other  Waters 
of  the  United  States  (Table  F-9,  Appendix  F).  This  significant  impact  would  be  completely  mitigated  in 
the  long  term.  Affected  habitats  would  include  areas  of  riparian  forest,  scrub,  and  rudcral  vegetation  along 
river  banks  at  those  locations  where  bank  excavation  would  reach  below  the  ordinary  high  water  mark. 
The  deposition  of  fill  may  occur  incidental  to  excavation,  but  no  direct  filling  is  proposed  in  connection 
with  bank  widening.  In  any  case,  where  jurisdictional  wetlands  along  the  river  banks  would  be  removed 
for  construction  of  a  bench,  the  bench  itself  would  become  a  jurisdictional  wetland,  especially  in  cases 
where  riparian  forest  mitigation  plantings  would  be  placed  on  the  bench  (which  would  be  along  the  vast 
majority  of  the  total  length  of  die  benches).  The  disruption  of  these  habitats  in  the  short  term  is  considered 
significant  because  wetlands  and  other  waters  of  the  United  States  support  high  levels  of  plant  and  wildlife 
diversity  and  many  such  areas  have  been  lost  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  arid  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  in  recent  decades.  Wetland  replantings  would  mitigate  this  impact  to  insignificance. 

Fisheries  Impacts 

Construction  Impacts.  Construction  activities  associated  with  the  Channel  Widening  plan  that  would 
result  in  adverse  and  beneficial  impacts  on  fisheries  include  floodway  improvements,  bank  stabilization 
measures,  and  removal  of  existing  barriers  to  fish  passage. 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  regarding  construction-related  impacts  on  fishery  resources: 

•  Proposed  channel  modifications,  including  the  removal  or  modiflcation  of  partial  and  complete 
fish  barriers,  would  result  in  a  long-term  benefit  to  fisheries  resources,  particularly  steelhead 
trout,  which  would  benefit  from  improved  access  to  upstream  spawning  and  rearing  habitat. 
Presently,  the  tributary  streams  (i.e.,  Alamitos,  Calero,  and  Guadalupe  Creeks),  at  least  along 
some  stretches,  contain  better  conditions  for  steelhead  spawning  and  rearing  than  does  the 
Guadalupe  River.  A  beneficial  impact  for  chinook  salmon  is  less  likely,  but  possible  to  the 
extent  that  individuals  dispersing  from  downstream  spawning  and  rearing  areas  may  find 
additional  suitable  habitat  upstream. 

•  Permanent  loss  of  rq>arian  vegetation  from  channel  widening  and  bank  stabilization  activities 
would  result  in  significant  short-  and  long-term  loss  of  physical  habitat  features  (e.g.,  loss  of 
vegetative  cover  and  undercut  banks),  possibly  increasing  mean  water  temperature  from  loss 
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of  shade  and  reducing  habitat  complexity.  Mitigation  plantings  on  benches  and  in  currently 
barren  areas  (section  4.4.4)  would  offset  this  impact  in  the  long  term. 

•  In-channel  construction  activities  would  be  limited  to  the  summer  low  precipitation  period 
(April  IS-October  IS),  with  the  condition  that  construction  requiring  stream  dewatering  or 
work  in  the  channel  invert  not  commence  until  May  1 ,  provided  that  stream  monitoring  criteria 
are  satisfied.  Should  stream  monitoring  criteria  not  be  met,  channel  invert  work  and  stream 
dewatering  would  not  be  allowed  to  commence  until  June  1.  Additionally,  the  contractor 
would  be  required  to  implement  an  erosion  control  plan.  These  actions  would  minimize 
impacts  of  tenqx>rary  increases  in  turbidity  and  suspended  particles  resulting  from  irKhaimel 
construction  and  nonpoint-source  nmoff  to  the  river  to  less  than  significant.  Limiting 
in-channel  construction  activities  to  the  summer  low-precipitation  period  would  also  minimize 
impacts  on  juvenile  salmonids  and  adult  fish  migrating  to  upstream  spawning  areas,  especially 
adult  anadromous  species  such  as  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  to  less  than  significant. 

•  The  construction  contractor  would  be  required  to  implement  a  hazardous  materials  control  and 
response  plan  to  minimize  impacts  from  accidental  spills  of  petroleum-based  products 
associated  with  the  operation  of  heavy  machinery  to  less  than  significant. 

Operational  Impacts.  As  is  the  case  for  the  Bypass  Channel  plan,  a  new  maintenance  program  would 
be  written  and  implemented  for  the  Channel  Widening  plan.  The  maintenance  program  would  inchide  site- 
specific  actions,  guidelines,  and  specifications  and  would  be  finalized  through  an  MOU  between  the 
SCVWD  and  the  CDFG.  The  Chaimel  Widening  plan's  maintenance  program  would  be  based  on  the 
program  that  is  currently  proposed  for  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997, 
Appendix  C),  modified  where  required  by  differences  between  the  two  plans  or  the  Corps'  engineering 
requirements.  Under  either  plan,  maintenance  would  be  done  by  the  SCVWD,  and  the  same  erosion 
control  methods  and  maintenance  staixiards  proposed  for  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  are  likely  to  be  applied 
for  the  Chaimel  Widening  plan  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  increased  chaimel  capacity,  maintenance  requirements  would  be  reduced.  Operational 
impacts  are  considered  less  than  significant. 

Beneficial  Impacts 

Increase  in  Habitat  Availabiuty  for  Migrating  Steelhead  Trout  and  Chinook  Salmon 
Resulting  from  Removing  Partial  Fish  Barriers.  Proposed  channel  modifications  include  removing 
an  abandoned  stream  gauge,  consisting  of  a  concrete  apron  and  weir,  at  Hillsdale  Avenue  (Reach  lOQ  and 
a  low-flow  vehicle  crossing  (ford)  downstream  of  Ross  Creek  (Reach  UB).  Both  structures  are 
iiiq)ediments  to  tq)stream  migration  by  adult  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  and  require  high  flows  (over  200 
cfs  at  Hillsdale  Avenue  and  SO-100  cfs  at  the  ford)  for  successful  fish  passage.  Only  during  peak  urban 
storm  runoff  or  prolonged  watershed  runoff  do  existing  flows  allow  successful  flsh  passage.  Removing 
the  barriers  would  enable  access  for  migrating  fish  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  upstream  to  the  drop 
structure  above  Blossom  Hill  Road  at  flows  of  approximately  10-lS  cfs.  These  structures  would  be 
replaced  with  vortex  rock  weirs  to  maintain  grade  control  while  enabling  fish  passage. 

The  weir  at  stream  gauge  Station  No.  23B  partially  inhibited  fish  migration  because  of  the  design  of  die 
structure.  Water  did  not  crest  over  the  weir  directly  into  the  plunge  pool,  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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plunge  pool.  Boulders  below  the  water  surface  near  the  weir  further  reduced  passage  capabilities  by 
reducing  pool  depth  and  passage  corridors.  The  SCVWD  has  modified  the  weir  and  deepened  the  pool 
downstream  of  the  weir  thereby  creating  favorable  hydraulic  conditions  for  successful  fish  passage. 

Less-than-Significant  Impacts 

Fish  Passage  in  Lower  Ross  Creek.  Under  existing  conditions,  Guadalupe  River  flows  of  approximately 
530  cfe  (a  1.5-year  event)  at  the  confluence  with  Ross  Creek  are  necessary  to  inundate  the  upstream  end 
of  the  RCB  culvert  (under  the  Almaden  Expressway)  on  Ross  Creek  to  a  depth  of  0.6  feet.  Proposed 
improvements  in  the  Guadalupe  River  channel  would  reduce  water  surface  elevations  during  flooding 
events  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  These  reductions  would  reduce  the  incidence  and  duration 
of  backwater  events  that  inundate  the  reinforced  concrete  box  (RCB)  culvert  in  lower  Ross  Creek  and  could 
result  in  reduced  tish  passage  opportunities.  The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  construct  a  fish  ladder  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  to  eliminate  any  potential!  adverse  effects  on  steelhead  access  to  upstream  areas. 
The  fish  ladder  will  be  operated  as  prescribed  by  the  NMFS  and  CDFG.  The  overall  impact  is  considered 
less  than  significant. 

Fish  Passage  in  Lower  Canoas  Creek.  The  Channel  Widening  plan  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
anadromous  fish  migration  to  upstream  areas  in  Canoas  Creek.  These  impacts  are  considered  less  than 
significant  because  the  DFG  has  determined  that  this  creek  does  not  provide  suitable  spawning  habitat  and 
that  upstream  migration  should,  therefore  be  discouraged  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Fish 
passage  into  the  creek  from  the  Guadalupe  River  would  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  lowered  water  surface 
elevations  during  flood  episodes,  reducing  the  frequency  and  duration  with  which  the  culvert  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  is  inundated.  Quantification  of  this  effect  for  the  Channel  Widening  plan  is  not  available,  but 
the  reduction  should  be  less  than  what  would  occur  under  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  (see  Parsons 
Engineering  Science  for  details).  Fisheries  habitat  along  the  creek  could  be  affected  by  channel 
modifications  to  improve  flood  conveyance,  but  these  in^acts  are  also  less  than  significant  because  of  the 
poor  quality  of  the  habitat. 

Acute  and  Chronic  Toxicity  to  Fisheries  and  Reduced  Fish  Productivity  Resulting  from 
Construction-Related  AcnvrriES.  In  the  absence  of  preventive  measures,  activities  associated  with 
excavation,  channel  widening,  and  bridge  replacement,  floodwalls,  maintenance  roads,  and  access  ramps 
could  Lncrease  erosion  processes,  thereby  increasing  sedimentation  and  turbidity  in  downstream  waterways. 
Excessive  sediment  quantities  deposited  in  or  near  stream  channels  can  degrade  aquatic  habitats.  Sediments 
can  smot^ier  developing  eggs,  degrade  spawning  habitat,  and  decrease  food  production.  Increased  turbidity 
can  increase  fish  mortality;  reduce  feeding  opportunities  for  fish,  including  rearing  steelhead  trout  and 
Chinook  salmon;  and  cause  fish  to  avoid  biologically  important  habitat.  These  significant  impacts  would 
be  avoided  through  the  implementation  of  a  Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan,  as  described  below. 

Construction  materials,  such  as  concrete,  sealants,  oil  and  paint,  could  adversely  affect  water  quality  if 
accidental  spills  occurred  during  project  construction.  Increased  pollutant  concentrations  could  limit  fish 
production,  abundance,  and  distribution  by  reducing  fish  egg  survival  and  causing  direct  mortality  of  fish. 
Steelhead  trout  and  chinook  sahnon  inhabiting  the  Guadalupe  River  require  relatively  clean,  cold,  well- 
oxygenated  water  for  successful  growth,  reproduction,  and  survival  and  are  not  well  adapted  to  survive 
in  degraded  aquatic  habitats.  These  significant  impacts  would  also  be  avoided  (see  below). 
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The  construction  contractor  would  be  required  to  implement  a  Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan  to 
minimize  the  potential  for  sedimentation  of  aquatic  habitats,  including  potential  steelhead  trout  and  chinook 
salmon  spawning  and  rearing  habitats.  Measures  in  the  plan  would  include  but  would  not  be  limited  to: 

Conducting  all  construction  work  according  to  site-specific  construction  plans  that  minimize 
the  potential  fcr  sedimentation  of  aquatic  habitat; 

Identifying  all  areas  requiring  clearing,  grading,  revegetation,  and  recontouring  and  minimizing 
the  areas  to  be  cleared  and  graded; 

Grading  spoil  sites  to  minimize  surface  erosion; 

Avoiding  riparian  and  wetland  vegetation,  whenever  reasonably  possible,  and  identifying  and 
fencing  specific  trees  for  riparian  habitat  maintenance  (see  Mitigation  Measure  V-4  in  the 
"Vegetation"  section); 

Covering  bare  areas  with  mulches  and  revegetating  all  cleared  areas  with  native  species; 

Preventing  equipment  operation  in  flowing  water  when  performing  in-chaimel  activities  by 
constructing  cofferdams  and  diverting  all  streamflows  around  construction  sites;  and 

Cotistructing  sediment  catch  basins  across  the  stream  channel  immediately  below  the  project 
site  when  performing  in-channel  construction  to  prevent  silt-  and  sediment-laden  water  from 
traveling  downstream  and  periodically  removing  accumulated  sediments  from  the  catch  basin. 

The  construction  contractor  would  be  required  to  implement  a  hazardous  materials  control  and  spill 
response  plan  to  reduce  impacts  on  the  aquatic  ecosystem  in  general,  as  well  as  on  spawning,  rearing,  and 
egg  incubation  stages  of  anadromous  salmonids.  The  plan  would  control  the  use  of  hazardous  materials, 
such  as  petroleum-based  products  used  in  heavy  equipment  and  other  toxic  materials  used  during 
construction,  and  would  mitigate  impacts  to  insignificance.  Measures  would  include  but  wotild  not  be 
limited  to: 

•  Preventing  raw  cement,  concrete  or  concrete  washings,  asphalt,  paint  or  other  coating  material, 
oil  or  other  petroleum  products,  or  any  other  substances  that  could  be  hazardous  to  aquatic  life 
from  contaminating  the  soil  or  entering  watercourses; 

•  Establishing  a  spill  prevention  and  countermeasure  plan  before  project  construction  that 
includes  strict  on-site  handling  rules  to  keep  construction  and  maintenance  materials  out  of 
drainages  and  waterways; 

•  Cleaning  up  all  spills  immediately  according  to  the  spill  prevention  and  coimtermeasure  plan 
and  notifying  CDFG  immediately  of  any  spills  and  cleanup  procedures; 

•  Providing  staging  and  storage  areas  located  outside  the  stream's  normal  high- water  area  for 
equipment,  materials,  fiiels,  lubricants,  solvents,  and  other  possible  contaminants; 
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•  Removing  vehicles  from  the  normal  high-water  area  of  the  stream  before  refiieling  and 
lubricating;  and 

•  Preventing  operation  of  equipment  in  flowing  water. 

The  contractor  would  submit  this  plan  to  CDFG  with  its  application  for  a  streambed  alteration  agreement 
pursuant  to  Section  1601-1607  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Code  before  construction  begins. 

Potential  Impacts  on  Fish  Migration  and  Spawning  Due  to  Channel  Construction.  To  further 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  construction  impacts  on  fish,  cotistruction  would  be  limited  to  the  April  IS  to 
October  15  period.  Construction  in  the  chaimel  invert  or  other  construction  activities  requiring  stream 
dewatering,  heavy  equipment  operation  in  the  channel,  or  stream  crossings  would  be  limited  to  the  May 
1  to  October  15  period  with  the  stipulation  that  such  activities  can  commence  before  June  1  only  if  field 
surveys  (consisting  of  a  minimum  of  3  days  of  sampling)  indicate  that  no  juvenile  sahnonids  are  present 
in  the  project  vicinity  and  that  average  daily  water  temperatures  have  exceeded  64°F  for  a  minimum  of  3 
days  in  a  row  (generally,  conditions  for  steelhead  trout  and  Chinook  salmon  decline  when  water 
temperatures  exceed  64°F  in  spring). 

By  limiting  construction  to  the  April  15  to  October  15  period,  two  goals  would  be  achieved:  limiting 
construction  to  periods  when  migrating  and  spawning  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  are  less  likely 
to  be  affected;  and  maximizing  the  construction  period,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  years  required  to 
construct  the  project  (and,  specifically,  the  number  of  years  that  potential  impacts  on  all  fishery  resources 
would  occur). 

The  proposed  construction  period,  which  focuses  on  protecting  migrating  and  spawning  adult  chinook 
salmon  in  fall  and  rearing  steelhead  trout  and  chinook  salmon  juveniles  in  spring,  was  developed  by 
comparing  the  known  life  history  and  habitat  requirements  for  these  species  with  available  streamflow  and 
water  temperature  data  for  the  Guadalupe  River.  As  stated  earlier  under  "Existing  Fisheries  Resources," 
adult  chinook  salmon  enter  the  lower  Guadalupe  River  as  early  as  August  and  have  been  observed  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river  (i.e.,  the  project  area)  as  early  as  November,  when  seasonal  rains  and  cooler 
weather  result  in  improved  stream  conditions.  Measured  streamflows  and  water  temperature  data  further 
substantiate  that  optimal  conditions  for  chinook  sahnon  migration  and  spawning  typically  do  not  occur  in 
the  project  area  until  November  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Consequently,  proposed  in-channel 
construction  activities  occurring  up  through  October  15  would  not  affect  adult  chinook  sahnon  migration 
and  spawning. 

Although  construction  activities  in  October  would  not  affect  adult  steelhead  trout  migration  (adults  would 
not  enter  the  river  until  December,  at  the  earliest),  construction  activities  occurring  in  spring  could 
adversely  affect  steelhead  trout  migration  and  spawning,  as  well  as  juvenile  steelhead  trout  and  chinook 
salmon  rearing  and  outmigration.  Adult  steelhead  trout  begin  migrating  up  coastal  streams  in  December 
and  continue  into  May,  although  the  majority  of  adults  typically  migrate  prior  to  mid-April  (Shapovalov 
and  Taft  1954).  Raleigh  et  al.  (1984)  report  that  optimal  conditions  for  adult  migration  occur  when  average 
maximimi  water  temperatures  are  between  37.5°F  and  64.5°F.  Optimal  conditions  for  steelhead  trout 
embryos  and  smolts  occur  at  water  temperatures  below  55°F  (Raleigh  et  al.  1984).  For  chinook  salmon 
juveniles,  optimal  conditions  for  smoltification  occur  when  average  maximum  water  temperatures  are 
between  S3.6°F  and  64.5°F  (Raleigh  et  al.  1986).  In  general,  conditions  for  steelhead  trout  and  chinook 
salmon  decline  when  water  temperatures  exceed  64°F  in  spring. 
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A  review  of  available  water  temperature  data  for  the  Guadalupe  River  indicates  that  mean  monthly  water 
temperatures  for  April  1994  and  1995  averaged  61.5°F  (H.T.  Harvey  &  Associates  temperature  data 
[personal  communication,  T.  Neudorf]).  Based  on  these  data,  the  optimal  water  temperatures  for  juveniles 
were  exceeded  in  1994  and  1995  by  late-April  to  early-May.  Mean  water  temperatures  warmed  to  66°F 
(73°F  was  the  maximum  water  temperature  recorded  for  the  month)  in  May,  despite  the  higher  streamflow 
conditions  and  cooler  weather  that  prevailed  in  spring  1995.  These  limited  data  suggest  that  water 
temperatures  can  exceed  the  acceptable  range  for  salmonid  eggs  and  embryos  in  March  and  April,  and  may 
create  suboptimal  conditions  for  smolts  by  late- April  and  early  May. 

Because  of  the  variability  in  environmental  conditions  from  year  to  year  and  the  lack  of  a  long-term 
database  on  Guadalupe  River  fisheries  and  water  temperature  data,  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  predict  v«^ien 
conditions  in  the  Guadalupe  River  become  less  than  favorable  for  salmonids  for  any  given  year. 
Consequently,  the  construction  period  of  April  15  to  October  15  includes  the  conditional  statements 
discussed  above  for  in-channel  construction  activities  affecting  the  channel  invert  during  the  April  15  to 
May  31  period.  Adherence  to  these  measures  would  minimize  to  less  than  significant  adverse  impacts  on 
steelhead  trout  and  chinook  salmon  populations,  while  also  reducing  the  number  of  years  required  to 
construct  the  project.  This  impact  is  therefore  less  than  significant,  and  no  mitigation  is  requiral. 

Significant  Impacts 

Reduced  Fish  Migration  and  Spawning  Success  in  the  Guadalupe  River  Resulting  from  Changes 
IN  Hydraulic  Characteristics.  The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  reduce  current  velocities  and  water 
depths,  in  Reaches  7,  10,  and  1 1  during  flood  events.  The  modification  of  channel  geometry  may  also 
affect  gravel  quality  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  incidence  and  magnitude  of  channel  maintenance  and 
gravel  flushing  and  sediment  transport  flows.  The  net  consequences  of  these  changes  are  uncertain,  but 
any  negative  impacts  on  gravel  availability  that  may  occur  are  expected  to  be  offset  by  improved  habitat 
access  for  anadromous  fish  due  to  removal  of,  and  modification  of,  barriers  to  migration.  If  this  alternative 
is  selected,  then  additional  sediment  modeling  would  be  appropriate  to  determine  the  likely  impacts  on 
gravel  characteristics  in  the  river.  Additional  discussion  is  provided  below. 

Channel  maintenance  flows  and  gravel  flushing  flows  are  necessary  to  maintain  stream  channel  and  gravel 
quality  (Milhous  and  Bovee  1977,  Rosgen  et  al.  1986).  Changes  in  sediment  load  or  discharge  can  result 
in  changes  in  channel  shape,  loss  of  spawning  habitat,  and  loss  of  cover  (Milhous  and  Bovee  1977). 
Increases  in  the  width-to-depth  ratio  of  stream  channels  can  degrade  fish  habitat,  such  as  spawning  habitat, 
and  create  fish  passage  problems  for  migrating  species  such  as  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout. 

Significant  reductions  of  peak  flows  can  also  cause  sedimentation  problems  because  the  size  of  the  substrate 
material  that  can  be  transported  through  the  system  is  reduced.  As  flows  are  reduced,  the  size  of  the 
substrate  material  that  is  deposited  is  also  reduced.  Fine  sediments,  such  as  sand-,  silt-,  and  clay-sized 
particles,  can  adversely  affect  redd  construction,  egg  survival,  fry  emergence,  and  food  production  by 
filling  in  the  pore  spaces  in  cobble  and  gravel  beds. 

Construction  of  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  widen  the  existing  chaimel,  thereby  reducing  current 
velocities  and  water  depths  in  all  or  portions  of  Reaches  7,  10,  and  11  during  most  flood  events.  The 
modification  of  channel  geometry  may  also  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  spawning  gravels  because  of 
the  reduction  in  the  incidence  and  magnitude  of  channel  maintenance  flows,  gravel  flushing  flows,  and 
sediment  transport  flows  in  general. 
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The  Guadalupe  River  is  generally  deficient  in  sediment  due  to  upstream  dams  that  intercept  sediment  from 
the  upper  watershed.  A  sediment  modeling  study  (Philip  Williams  and  Associates  1996)  has  determined 
that  neither  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  nor  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  result  in  appreciable 
sedimentation  due  to  this  sediment-starved  condition.  Therefore,  neither  of  these  plans  is  likely  to 
significantly  increase  sedimentation  in  salmonid  habitats,  as  reductions  in  water  velocity  would  not  be 
sufRcient  to  cause  sediment  loads  to  exceed  the  sediment  carrying  capacity  of  the  river. 

Field  surveys  show  that  the  river  is  deficient  in  gravel  downstream  from  Canoas  Creek  (Reaches  7-lOa). 
Gravel  transport  could  be  reduced  in  some  areas  by  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  as  the  low  bench  height 
would  allow  relatively  low  flows  to  overflow  oi«o  the  bench,  reducing  the  velocity  and  gravel  carrying 
capacity  of  these  flows.  However,  the  capacity  of  much  larger  flows  to  move  gravel  would  be  unchanged. 
In  any  event,  the  remaining  low  flow  channel  in  widened  areas  would  tend  to  create  an  area  of  relatively 
fast  flows  (relative  to  the  largely  vegetated  bench)  that  would  encourage  gravel  transport  in  this  part  of  the 
channel  during  highflow  events. 

Gravel  transport  would  not  be  a  problem  in  Reaches  7  through  10a.  This  portion  of  the  river  has  almost 
no  spawning  habitat  at  present.  The  existing  low  flow  channel  would  remain  to  provide  fish  passage.  On 
the  average,  water  in  the  low  flow  channel  would  reach  a  depth  of  3  feet  before  spilling  over  onto  the 
bench.  Instream  cover  lost  due  to  channel  widening  would  be  reestablished  through  mitigation  plantings. 

In  Reach  lOB,  a  new  low  flow  channel  would  be  created  which  would  improve  flsh  passage  and  spawning 
potential.  Channel  widening  would  initially  have  negative  impacts  on  salmonid  habitat  in  Reaches  IOC  aixl 
1 1  as  s  result  of  the  removal  of  strearabank  vegetation  although,  as  with  lower  reaches,  a  low  flow  channel 
averaging  3  feet  in  depth  would  remain  and  would  provide  fish  passage.  It  is  not  known  if  channel 
widening  in  portions  of  these  reaches  would  affect  gravel  quantity  and  quality  downstream  in  Reach  lOB. 
Reach  12  would  be  unchanged  from  current  conditions. 

Reduction  in  Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  (SRA)  Cover  Resulting  from  the  Removal  of  4,034  Linear 
Feet  of  Overwater  Vegetation  and  2,535  Linear  F^et  of  Undercut  Bank  along  the  Guadalupe 
River.  Based  on  the  Revised  Draft  CAR  (USFWS  1997),  construction  activities  associated  with  grading 
and  excavation  of  streambanks  aixl  bank  protection  activities  would  result  in  the  direct  removal  of  4,034 
linear  feet  of  overhead  cover  in  the  form  of  overwater  riparian  vegetation  and  2,535  linear  feet  of  undercut 
banks.  These  features  are  expected  to  gradually  reestablish  over  time  along  the  modified  chaimel,  but  the 
initial  impact  represents  26  percent  of  the  total  SRA  cover  and  29  percent  of  the  total  undercut  bank  habitat 
in  Reaches  7-12  of  the  Guadalupe  River.  These  losses  could  significantly  affect  salmonids  in  the 
Gtiadalupe  River  by  reducing  fish  egg  survival  through  increases  in  wattr  temperature,  increasing  juvenile 
fish  mortality  through  decreases  in  escape  habitat,  and  reducing  habitat  complexity. 

Canopy  cover  nuuntains  shade  for  water  tenq>erature  control.  Approximately  50  percent  to  75  percent 
midday  shade  provides  optimal  habitat  in  terms  of  productivity  arid  thermal  regulation  for  most  trout 
streams  (Raleigh  et  al.  1984).  Limited  shading  can  resuh  in  water  temperatures  exceeding  the  optimal 
range  for  salmonids  (53 °F  to  66°F);  too  much  shade  can  also  limit  primary  productivity  in  streams. 
Chinook  sahnon  and  steelhead  trout  are  coldwater  species  sensitive  to  temperature  changes  within  and 
above  optimal  levels.  E)eleterious  water  ten^ratures  during  spawning,  egg  incubation,  and  early-rearing 
periods  can  reduce  fish  survival.  Existing  water  ten:^>eratures  often  exceed  optimal  levels  for  Chinook 
salmon  aixi  steelhead  trout  in  the  Guadalupe  River  as  a  result  of  limited  canopy  cover. 
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The  loss  of  SRA  cover  is  considered  significant  because  the  existing  amount  of  stream  shading  is  well 
below  the  range  of  50  to  75  percent  considered  optimal  for  trout  streams  and  existing  water  temperatures 
approach  or  exceed  the  upper  limit  of  the  optimal  range  for  salmonid  production.  Additional  decreases 
in  stream  shading  would  likely  result  in  an  increase  in  water  temperatures  and  contribute  to  ongoing 
temperature-related  impacts  on  fishery  resources.  The  impact  would  be  significant  in  the  short  and 
intermediate  term  until  mitigation  revegetation  is  established.  Impacts  would  be  gradually  reduced  and 
become  less  than  significant  in  the  long  term.  Based  on  the  USFWS  (1997)  HEP,  the  mitigation  plan  for 
the  Channel  Widening  alternative  would  create  enough  SRA  cover  to  mitigate  construction  losses. 

Wildlife  Impacts 

The  same  assumptions  made  regarding  impacts  on  vegetation  and  fisheries  are  applicable  to  the  wildlife 
impact  analysis.  Less  than  significant  impacts  include  the  removal  of  low-value  wildlife  habitat  associated 
with  ruderal  scrub  and  herbaceous  vegetation,  and  the  impacts  of  floodwall  installation  on  urban  forest 
habitats  in  Reach  8  and  along  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks.  The  urban  forest  in^iacts  are  considered  less  than 
significant  because  of  the  small  areas  that  would  be  affected  by  installation  of  the  low  floodwalls,  leaving 
these  habitats  essentially  intact. 

Construction  of  the  recreation  trail  would  not  have  any  significant  impacts  on  wildlife.  The  entire  length 
of  the  trail  would  be  located  either  on  maintenance  roads  on  project  lands,  or  off-site  on  non-habitat  lands. 
Wildlife  may  be  temporarily  disturbed  by  project  construction;  the  minimal  additional  construction  work 
associated  with  trail  installation  could  cause  minor  and  temporary  additional  impacts. 

Operation  of  the  trail  (recreational  use  and  maintenance)  would  not  significantly  affect  wildlife.  Riparian 
forest  birds  such  as  the  yellow  warbler  are  likely  to  experience  some  degree  of  disturbance  from 
recreational  use  adjacent  to  portions  of  its  habitat.  Increasing  human  intrusion  into  forest  habitat  has  been 
shown  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  some  breeding  songbirds  (Riffell  et  al.  1996),  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
species  breeding  along  the  Guadalupe  River  would  be  similarly  affected,  given  that  local  populations  are 
probably  acclimated  to  human  disturbance  under  current  conditions. 

Significant  impacts  of  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  on  wildlife  include  the  following: 

Removal  and  Fragmh^ation  of  Riparian  Wildufe  Habitat.  The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would 
result  in  the  initial  removal  of  about  6.5  acres  of  riparian  forest  that  provides  important  wildlife  habitat. 
Losses  by  reach  were  presented  in  Appendix  F,  Table  F-9.  Removal  of  long  sections  of  forested  habitat 
along  the  riverbanks  increases  habitat  Augmentation  and  may  reduce  local  species  diversity  (Terborgh  and 
Winter  1980;  Jensen  et  al.  1990).  This  impact  would  occur  prior  to  riparian  forest  regrowth  in  mitigation 
areas,  and  is  considered  significant  because  of  its  magnimde,  because  of  the  importance  of  riparian  forest 
as  habitat  for  resident  and  migratory  wildlife,  including  sensitive  species  (e.g.,  yellow  warbler  [state  special 
concern  species]),  and  because  riparian  forest  has  declined  locally  (Santa  Clara  Valley),  regionally  (Central 
Coast),  and  statewide. 

Disturbance  of  Riparian  Wildufe  Habitat  Adjacent  to  Construction  Areas.  In  the  absence  of 
preventive  measures,  constructing  the  Chaimel  Widening  plan  could  result  in  substantial  loss  of  riparian 
wildlife  habitat  outside,  but  adjacent  to,  grading  and  construction  areas.  The  loss  of  adjacent  riparian 
wildlife  habitat  would  be  significant  because  of  the  local,  regional,  and  statewide  decline  of  riparian 
habitats.  This  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  in  the  long  term  with  revegetation. 
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Removal  of  Wetland  and  Aquatic  Wojjlife  Habitats.  Implementing  the  Channel  Widening  plan 
would  result  in  the  removal  of  approximately  0.28  acre  of  wetland.  Approximately  2.64  acres  of  other 
waters  cf  the  United  States  (Table  F-9,  Appendix  F)  would  be  indirectly  impacted  by  construction  activities 
at  the  edge  of  the  channel.  The  original  vegetation,  functions  and  values  of  these  habitats  are  expected  to 
reestablish  namrally  over  time,  but  the  short-term  loss  is  still  significant. 

Construction  Disturbance  to  Wildlife  Specks  along  the  Guadalupe  River.  Construction-related 
noise  and  activity  could  disturb  foraging,  breeding,  and  roosting  wildlife  along  the  Guadalupe  River.  This 
short-term  impact  is  considered  signiflcant  because  of  the  high  use  of  the  Guadalupe  River  by  water  birds 
for  foraging  and  roosting  and  because  construction  activity  could  disturb  substantial  numbers  of  breeding 
or  roosting  wildlife  along  the  river. 

Rare,  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Federally  Listed  or  Proposed  Species.  Pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  a 
Biological  Assessment  of  the  project's  effects  on  endangered  species  has  been  prepared  and  is  included  as 
Appendix  K.  This  document  will  be  submitted  to  the  USFWS  and  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
(NMFS).  Additional  consultation  between  the  Corps  and  these  agencies  will  occur  as  required. 

The  Corps  has  reviewed  the  list  provided  by  USFWS  of  federally  listed,  proposed  and  candidate  species 
and  species  of  concern  that  may  occur  in  the  project  region.  Based  on  review  of  species  distributions  and 
habitat  requirements,  the  only  federally  listed  species  likely  to  occur  in  areas  impacted  by  the  project  is 
the  steelh^id  trout  (recently  listed  as  threatened).  The  California  red-legged  frog  (also  listed  as  threatened) 
has  not  been  found  in  repeated  surveys  in  the  study  area  and,  therefore,  is  considered  unlikely  to  occur. 
Additional  discussion  is  provided  below  and  in  the  Biological  Assessment  (Appendix  K).  No  other 
federaUy  listed,  proposed,  or  candidate  species  are  known  or  expected  to  occur,  except  possibly  as  rare 
transients,  or  to  otherwise  be  adversely  affected  by  the  project. 

Steelhead  Trout  and  Other  Sabnonids.  Although  the  chinook  salmon  of  the  Guadalupe  River  are  not 
currently  listed  as  proposed  for  listing,  they  are  of  high  concern  to  regulatory  agencies  and  the  public  and 
so  are  included  in  this  discussion.  The  Channel  Widening  plan  would  have  short-term  significant  adverse 
impacts  on  salmonid  habitat  in  the  river  due  to  the  removal  of  streambank  vegetation  and  loss  of  undercut 
banks.  These  habitat  features  would  begin  to  reestablish  along  benches,  and  begin  to  be  offset  by 
mitigation  plantings,  during  the  first  decade  following  construction.  In  the  long  term,  SRA  cover  would 
exceed  existing  conditions  as  riparian  vegetation  reestablishes  along  benches  and  in  mitigation  areas. 

Construction  impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  limiting  construction  to  the  low-flow  season 
(April  15-October  15),  and  by  a  variety  of  measures  to  avoid  water  quality  impacts  during  construction 
(discussed  in  the  previous  section  of  this  document).  Impacts  of  vegetation  removal  would  in  addition  be 
at  least  partially  offset  by  the  removal  of  barriers  and  incorporation  of  fish  passage  strucmres  along  the 
river. 

As  discussed  previously,  the  Channel  Widening  plan  would  provide  fish  passage  structures  at  the  mouth 
of  Ross  Creek  to  avoid  any  reduction  in  access  to  upstream  habitats  that  may  be  utilized  by  steelhead. 
Project  impacts  on  sahnonid  access  to  poor-quality  habitat  in  Canoas  creeks  are  insignificant. 
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As  discussed  in  the  previous  section  of  this  document,  hydrologic  modifications  of  the  channel,  by  reducing 
the  depth  and  velocity  of  peak  flows,  may  affect  the  distribution  and  quality  of  gravel  along  the  river.  The 
net  effects  are  uncertain,  but  any  negative  effects  should  be  offset  by  the  enhancement  of  fish  migration 
to  more  valuable  habitats  upstream.  If  this  alternative  is  selected,  additional  sediment  modeling  would  be 
appropriate  to  better  determine  its  effects  on  gravel  characteristics  in  the  river. 

California  Red-Legged  Frog  (Rana  aurora  draytoni).  The  California  red-legged  frog  is  not  known  to  occur 
along  the  affected  reaches  of  the  river,  and  is  unlikely  to  occur,  based  on  the  completion  of  surveys 
consistent  with  USFWS  protocols.  The  presence  of  bullfrogs  and  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  typical  habitat 
for  this  species  (freshwater  marsh)  along  the  river  further  diminish  the  suitability  of  habitat  for  red-legged 
fix>gs  in  the  areas  that  would  be  affected  by  the  project.  At  present,  the  project  is  considered  unlikely  to 
have  adverse  effects  on  this  species.  Survey  results  have  been  forwarded  to  the  USFWS,  and  their 
response  is  pending. 

Federal  Species  of  Concern.  Federal  species  of  concern  include  former  candidates  that  could  be 
reconsidered  for  listing  in  the  future.  The  Corps'  Biological  Assessment  evaluates  potential  project  impacts 
on  all  federal  species  of  concern.  Species  for  which  suitable  habitat  exists  in  project  impact  areas,  and 
which  have  either  been  observed  in  field  surveys  or  have  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  occurrence  other  than 
as  rare  transients,  are  as  follows. 

Bat  Species  of  Concern.  Three  bat  species  that  are  federal  species  of  concern,  including  small  footed 
myotis  {Myotis  ciliolabrum),  long-eared  myotis  {Myotis  evotis),  and  long-legged  myotis  {Myotis  volans), 
could  roost  or  forage  along  the  Guadalupe  River.  Temporary  disturbance  and  loss  of  riparian  forest  that 
provides  some  roosting  and/or  feeding  habitat  could  result  from  project  construction.  Mitigation  plantings, 
however,  would  eventually  increase  the  total  availability  of  habitat  for  these  species. 

San  Francisco  Dusky-Footed  Woodrat  (Neotoma  fuscipes  annectens).  This  large  rodent  inhabits  forested 
and  brushy  habitats.  Like  other  woodrats,  it  builds  large  nests  of  sticks  and  other  debris.  Woodrats  have 
not  been  found  during  field  surveys  and  trapping  programs  in  the  study  area,  nor  have  their  nests  been 
noted.  However,  they  could  exist  in  riparian  forest  or  ruderal  scrub  habitats  within  the  study  area. 
Tenporary  disturbance,  loss,  and  fragmentation  of  some  habitat  for  this  species  could  result  from  project 
construction,  should  it  be  present  in  the  area.  Mitigation  plantings  would  eventually  increase  the  total 
habitat  available  and  reduce  habitat  fragmentation  (Jones  &  Stokes  1997),  if  the  area  is  utilized  by  this 
species. 

Tricolored Blackbird  (Agelaius  tricolor).  This  bird  inhabits  freshwater  marshes  but  also  forages  in  fields. 
Field  surveys  did  not  note  any  individuals,  but  it  could  occur  on  an  occasional  basis  in  the  study  area, 
primarily  in  Reaches  lOB  and  12  during  the  spring  months.  Construction  of  planned  mitigation  areas  in 
Reach  lOB  could  have  minor  impacts  on  this  species. 

Burrowing  Owl  (Athene  cunicularia  hypugea).  The  Channel  Widening  alternative  could  result  in  the 
temporary  disturbance  of  nesting  burrowing  owls,  if  they  are  present  at  the  time  of  construction  of 
mitigation  areas  in  Reach  12.  This  impact  would  be  considered  si^iificant  because  the  CDFG  includes  the 
burrowing  owl  on  its  list  of  species  of  special  concern  and  any  disturbance  of  this  species  could  contribute 
to  its  decline.  This  impact  is  mitigable  to  insignificance  (see  Mitigation  Measures). 
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Contrary  to  its  name,  the  burrowing  owl  does  not  actually  dig  its  own  burrows.  Instead,  it  inhabits 
burrows  abandoned  by  other  animals  such  as  ground  squirrels.  Unlike  most  owls,  it  is  often  active  during 
the  day.  This  species  has  been  declining  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  possibly  due  to  poisoning  resulting 
from  efforts  to  control  rodents,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  agriculture. 

Burrowing  owls  have  been  observed  in  Reach  12  in  the  past.  Between  1988  and  1991,  at  least  one  pair 
was  a  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe  River  and  percolation  ponds  of  Reach  12.  Nesting  was  not 
confirmed,  but  was  suspected  due  to  the  continued  presence  of  the  burrowing  owls.  More  recent  surveys 
have  failed  to  find  any  nesting  in  the  area.  However,  this  species  could  again  utilize  habitat  this  reach. 

Little  Willow  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  traillii  brewsteri).  This  bird  favors  riparian  habitats,  mainly  in 
canyons.  !t  is  known  to  occur  in  the  study  area,  and  the  channel  widening  plan  would  remove  some  habitat 
for  this  species.  As  this  is  one  of  the  species  used  in  the  terrestrial  HEP,  project  impacts  would  be  fully 
mitigated  by  riparian  forest  plantings.  Short-term  habitat  fragmenution  would  be  mitigated  by  these 
plaidngs  (Persons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

State-Listed,  Proposed,  and  Special  Concern  Species.  Many  of  the  species  mentioned  above  are  also 
listed  by  CDFG.  The  winter-run  Chinook  salmon  and  willow  flycatcher  are  state-Usted  endangered  species. 
State  special  concern  species  include  California  red-legged  frog,  San  Francisco  dusky-footed  woodrat, 
tricolored  blacld>ird,  and  burrowing  owl.  Refer  to  the  previous  section  for  discussion  of  project  effects  on 
these  species.  In  addition,  the  yellow  warbler,  a  state  special  concern  species,  is  present  and  would  be 
affected  as  discussed  below.  Additional  discussion  of  state  species  of  special  concern  is  provided  in  the 
draft  Biological  Assessment  (Appendix  K). 

Yellow  Warbler  (Dendroica petechia).  The  yellow  warbler  utilizes  riparian  forest  throughout  California. 
Yellow  warblers  were  found  nesting  in  the  riparian  forest  habitat  of  Reach  7  through  1 1 ,  placing  their  nests 
in  shrubs  and  low  trees.  The  nesting  population  consists  of  approximately  10  to  20  pairs.  This  species 
would  e:q>erience  some  habitat  loss  and  fragmentation  under  the  channel  widening  plan.  However,  as  it 
is  used  in  the  terrestrial  HEP  as  a  basis  for  determining  mitigation  needs  for  riparian  forest,  impacts  are 
expected  to  be  fully  mitigated.  Temporary  habitat  fragmentation  would  be  mitigated  though  riparian  forest 
plantings  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Vegetation  Impacts 

The  same  assumptions  stated  previously  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  apply  to  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 
The  following  impacts  are  specific  to  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan.  Acreages  of  impacts  on  vegetation  are 
summarized  for  each  habitat  by  reach  in  Table  F-10,  Appendix  F.  Plates  in  Appendix  E  show  impact  areas 
overlying  existing  habitats. 

Earthen  fill  for  the  cofferdams  under  Section  404  jurisdiction  is  7,000  cubic  yards  based  on  the  Ordinary 
High  Water  line.  The  area  of  other  waters  of  the  United  States  to  be  filled  temporarily  by  these  structures 
is  1 .06  acres.  The  potential  locations  of  25  cofferdams  are  shown  on  the  engineering  drawings  for  the 
Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 
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No  impacts  on  listed  or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered  plants  would  occur  because  no  such  plants 
occur  in  the  project  area.  Impacts  on  valley  oaks  are  discussed  with  impacts  on  riparian  forest. 

Operational  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  associated  with  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  except  with 
regard  to  the  additional  maintenance  of  the  bypass  channel. 

Less-than-Significant  Impacts 

As  discussed  previously,  less-than-significant  in^acts  include  the  periodic  removal  of  vegetation  for 
maintenance  purposes;  potential  long-term  decline  in  riparian  forest  integrity  from  removal  of  adjacent 
forest;  and  removal  of  nonforest  upland  vegetation. 

Significant  Impacts 

Removal  of  9  Acres  of  RffAWAN  Forest.  Inq)lementing  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  would  result  in  direct 
removal  of  :q)proximately  9  acres  of  existing  riparian  forest  by  construction  activities,  such  as  grading  and 
excavation.  TTiis  impact  would  be  more  than  ofifiset  over  time  as  riparian  forest  would  develop  in  mitigation 
plantings  along  new  channel  banks.  The  acreage  initially  impacted  represents  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  existing  riparian  forest  mapped  in  Reaches  7-12.  At  least  half  of  the  loss  would  be  in  graded  sites 
not  available  for  on-site  replacement;  at  least  a  third  of  the  loss  would  be  in  sites  that  could  be  used  for 
revegetation.  Included  in  this  impaa  would  be  the  loss  of  jq)  to  3, 100  trees  greater  than  2  inches  DBH  (up 
to  40  percent  of  existing  trees).  These  numbers  are  known  to  be  overestimated  because  project  revisions 
since  tree  surveys  were  conducted  in  199!  have  reduced  the  number  of  trees  that  would  be  removed  by  an 
estimated  5-15  percent.  Approximately  53  percent  of  the  trees  to  be  removed  are  of  species  that  are  not 
native  to  the  Guadalupe  River.  Approximately  33  valley  oaks  could  be  removed. 

The  strucmre  and  composition  of  riparian  forest  vegetation  would  be  altered  along  one  bank  of  the  river 
through  most  of  the  study  area,  but  die  nature  of  changes  varies  in  different  reaches.  In  reaches  7  and  8, 
little  forest  would  be  removed  initially,  and  subsequent  reforestation  would  create  a  wider  forested 
corridor.  In  reach  9  through  10a,  mid-  to  upper  bank  forest  would  be  removed  to  create  a  wider  channel; 
with  limited  replacement  on  the  toe  of  the  bench,  the  riparian  forest  corridor  would  be  narrowed.  In 
reaches  10c  through  11 ,  a  bench  would  be  created  5  to  8  feet  above  the  channel  invert,  leaving  lower  bank 
vegetation  intact,  but  mid-  and  upper  bank  vegetation  removed  initially,  but  at  least  partially  reestablished 
on-site  through  revegetation.  Additional  details  are  presented  in  Parsons  Engineering  Science  (1997). 

This  impact  is  considered  significant  because:  (1)  riparian  corridors  support  high  levels  of  plant  and  wildlife 
diversity,  (2)  the  ecological  function  of  riparian  corridors  are  degraded  by  vegetation  removal,  and  (3) 
much  riparian  vegetation  has  already  been  lost  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region.  Mitigation  replantings  would  mitigate  this  impact  to  insignificance  in  the  long  term. 

Removal  of  250  -  300  Trees  Protected  by  City  Tree  Ordinance.  Project  constniction  would  result 
in  the  removal  of  an  estimated  250-300  trees  that  are  large  enough  (over  18  inches  DBH)  to  qualify  for 
protection  tmder  the  City's  tree  ordinance.  This  impact  is  considered  signiflcant  because  the  impact 
represents  about  30-36  percent  of  existing  trees  in  this  size  class  and  because  the  SCVWD  must  con^ly 
with  the  City's  tree  ordinance.  As  the  constructing  agency,  the  Corps  would  be  required  to  obtain  a  tree 
removal  permit  and  provide  compensation  for  ordinance  trees.  Mitigation  replantings  would  mitigate  this 
inq>act  to  insignificance  in  the  long  term. 
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Disturbance  of  Riparian  Forest  Adjacent  to  Construction  Areas.  In  the  absence  of  preventive 
measures,  constructing  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  could  result  in  substantial  inadvertent  injury  to  or  mortality 
of  riparian  forest  plants  outside  but  adjacent  to  grading  and  construction  areas  (e.g.,  in  lower  bank  sites 
between  the  channel  bottom  and  excavated  floodway  benches).  Without  physical  barriers  between 
construction  areas  and  protected  vegetation,  impacts  resulting  ft'om  collisions  with  heavy  equipment, 
sidecasting  of  graded  material,  soil  compaction,  materials  storage,  and  other  factors  can  be  expected.  This 
impact  is  considered  significant  because,  although  the  number  and  severity  of  inadvertent  injuries  cannot 
be  predicted,  they  could  affect  a  substantial  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  would  otherwise  remain 
healthy.  Mitigation  replantings  would  mitigate  this  impact  to  insignificance  in  the  long  term. 

Disturbance  of  Riparian  Forest  Assooated  with  Erosion  Repair  AcnvmES.  Bank  erosion  that 
occurred  in  Reaches  7  and  9  during  the  floods  of  January  and  March  1995  would  be  repaired  as  part  of 
the  construction  of  the  flood  control  project.  Small  amounts  of  the  "existing"  riparian  forest  area  included 
in  preproject  habitat  maps  and  tables  has  been  removed  already  by  the  floods.  Additional  small  areas  could 
be  removed  or  disturbed  by  movement  of  equipment  and  materials  for  the  erosion  repair  work.  The 
maximum  combined  area  of  flood-caused  in^acts  and  construction-caused  inq>acts  would  be  approximately 
0.63  acre.  This  impact  is  considered  significant.  Replantings  would  mitigate  this  intact  to  insignificance 
in  the  long  term. 

Removal  of  1.29  Acres  of  Urban  Forest.  Implementing  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  would  result  in 
permanent  removal  of  1.29  acres  of  urban  forest  in  Reaches  8  and  9,  and  Ross  Creek  (Table  F-10, 
^jpendix  F).  Some  additional  backyard  trees  could  die  or  become  severely  stressed  if  their  root  systems 
were  disturbed  by  floodwall  construction  or  other  permanent  impacts  on  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks  or  the 
Guadaltq)e  River.  Some  of  the  acreage  included  in  this  impact  occurs  in  or  adjacent  to  construction  staging 
areas  where  no  removal  of  urban  forests  would  occur. 

Excavation  or  Filung  of  0.9  Acre  of  Jurisdictional  Wetlands  and  9.93  acres  of  Other  Waters 
OF  THE  United  States.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  result  in  removal  or  temporary  disturbance  of 
approximately  0.9  acre  of  wetlands  and  9.93  acres  of  other  waters  of  the  United  States  (Table  F-10, 
^jpendix  F).  This  wapacx  is  considered  significant  because  wetlands  and  other  waters  of  the  United  States 
support  high  levels  of  plant  and  wildlife  diversity  and  many  such  areas  have  been  lost  in  Santa  Clara  Valley 
and  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  in  recent  decades.  Most  or  all  of  the  impacts  on  other  waters 
of  the  United  States  would  be  temporary  impacts  during  construction.  Following  construction,  ordinary 
high  waters  would  occupy  equal  or  greater  areas  in  every  reach  and  would  remain  in  essentially  the  same 
locations  (except  in  the  middle  of  Reach  lOB,  where  the  low  flow  chaimel  will  shift  slightiy  eastward). 
Significant  wetland  losses  would  be  replaced  through  mitigation  plantings  along  the  modified  chaimel 
reducing  impacts  in  the  long  term  to  less  than  significant. 

A  portion  of  the  wetland  impact  would  be  the  result  of  temporary  disturbance  or  minor  grading.  Narrow 
strips  of  seasonal  wetland  affected  in  many  such  areas  are  expected  to  reestablish  naturally,  because  natural 
recovery  of  seasonal  wetland  vegetation  has  been  observed  on  some  banks  and  bars  on  the  lower  Guadalupe 
River.  Other  portions  of  the  wetland  iiapacl  (particularly  in  Reaches  lOB,  and  12)  would  require  mitigation 
replanting  to  be  mitigated  to  insignificance. 
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Fisheries 

Construction.  Construction  activities  associated  with  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  that  would  result  in 
adverse  and  beneficial  impacts  on  fisheriw  include  floodway  improvements,  bank  stabilization  measures, 
and  removal  of  existing  barriers  to  fish  passage.  The  same  assunq>tions  stated  previously  for  the  Channel 
Widening  Plan  are  applicable  to  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 

Operational  Impacts.  Operational  changes  that  would  result  in  adverse  and  beneficial  impacts  on 
fisheries  include  operation  of  bypass  channels  and  changes  in  vegetation  maintenance  activities. 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  regarding  operational  impacts  on  fisheries: 

•  The  SCVWD  would  design  bypass  channels  that  would  avoid  impacts  on  fishery  resources. 
Sloping  the  bypass  channel  invert  toward  the  west  bank  would  reduce  the  potential  for  fish 
entr^ment  by  creating  a  low-flow  channel  that  would  provide  fish  with  adequate  water  depths 
as  flows  recede.  The  SCVWD  would  not  include  design  features  (e.g.,  gradient-control 
structures)  in  bypass  chaimels  that  could  result  in  the  formation  of  ponded  water  habitats  that 
could  entrap  fish  during  receding  flow  events.  To  further  reduce  the  potential  for  fish 
entrapment  within  constructed  bypass  channels,  the  SCVWD  would  submit  fiiud  design  plans 
for  bypass  channels  to  CDFG  for  review. 

•  The  proposed  maintenance  program  incorporates  several  measures  that  would  protect  and 
enhance  the  riparian  system.  This  proposed  program  potentially  would  increase  streamside 
vegetation  coverage  ami  densities,  which  could  result  in  an  increase  in  the  areal  coverage  and 
density  of  SRA  cover. 

•  The  SCVWD  currently  operates  in-stream  percolation  ponds  in  Reach  12  during  summer.  The 
Bypass  Channel  plan  would  include  continued  operation  of  seasonal  graded  percolation  ponds 
during  summer  without  substantial  changes  to  existing  conditions. 

Beneficial  Impacts 

Increase  in  Habitat  Availabuxty  for  Migrating  Steelhead  Trout  and  Chinook  Salmon 
Resulting  from  Removing  Partial  Fish  Barriers.  Proposed  channel  modifications  include  removing 
an  abandoned  stream  gauge,  consisting  of  a  concrete  apron  and  weir,  at  Hillsdale  Avenue  (Reach  IOC)  and 
a  low-flow  vehicle  crossing  (ford)  downstream  of  Ross  Creek  (Reach  1  IB).  Both  structures  are  potential 
barriers  to  upstream  migration  by  adult  sahnon  and  steelhead  trout  and  require  high  flows  (over  200  cfis 
at  Hillsdale  Avenue  and  50-100  cfs  at  the  ford)  for  successful  fish  passage.  Only  during  peak  urban  storm 
runoff  or  prolonged  watershed  runoff  do  existing  flows  allow  successful  fish  passage.  Removing  the 
barriers  would  enable  access  for  migrating  fish  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  iq>stream  to  the  drop  structure 
above  Blossom  Hill  Road  at  flows  of  approximately  10-lS  cfs  and  higher. 

The  weir  at  stream  gauge  Station  No.  23B  partially  inhibited  fish  migration  because  of  the  design  of  the 
structure.  Water  did  not  crest  over  the  weir  directly  into  the  plunge  pool,  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plunge  pool.  Boulders  below  the  water  surface  near  the  weir  further  reduced  passage  capabilities  by 
reducing  pool  depth  and  passage  corridors.  The  SCVWD  has  modified  the  weir  and  deepened  the  pool 
downstream  of  the  weir  thereby  creating  favorable  hydraulic  conditions  for  successful  fish  passage. 
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Removal  of  the  Alamitos  drop  structure  at  Blossom  Hill  Road  in  Reach  13  by  the  SCVWD  is  a  separate 
action  that  will  enhance  fish  passage  in  the  Guadalupe  River  upstream  of  the  study  area  (see  Parsons 
Engineering  Science  1997). 

Less-than-Significant  Impacts 

Fish  Passage  in  Lower  Ross  Creek.  Proposed  channel  modifications  include  widening  the  existing  lower 
Ross  Creek  channel  from  Almaden  Expressway  to  700  feet  upstream  of  Jarvis  Avenue  and  installing  RCB 
culverts  at  Almaden  Expressway  and  Jarvis  Avenue  to  increase  flood  conveyance  capacity  in  lower  Ross 
Creek.  Proposed  improvements  in  the  Guadalupe  River  channel  would  reduce  water  surface  elevations 
during  flooding  events.  These  reductions  would  reduce  the  incidence  and  duration  of  backwater  events 
that  inundate  the  reinforced  concrete  box  (RCB)  culvert  in  lower  Ross  Creek  and  could  result  in  reduced 
fish  passage  opportunities  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  To  avoid  any  reduction  in  fish  passage 
opportunities  for  steelhead,  a  fish  ladder  would  be  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  to  be  operated 
as  prescribed  by  the  NMFS  and  CDFG.  As  a  result,  impacts  would  be  less  than  significant. 

Fish  Passage  in  Lower  Canoas  Creek.  The  Bypass  Channel  plan  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
anadromous  fish  migration  to  upstream  areas  in  Canoas  Creek.  This  impact  is  considered  less  than 
significant  because  the  DFG  has  determined  that  Canoas  Creek  does  not  provide  suitable  spawning  habitat 
and  that  upstream  migration  should,  therefore  be  discouraged  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Fish 
passage  into  the  creek  from  the  Guadalupe  River  would  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  lowered  water  surface 
elevations  during  flood  episodes,  reducing  the  frequency  and  duration  with  which  culvert  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  is  inundated  (see  Parsons  Engineering  Science  for  details).  Fisheries  habitat  within  the  creek 
would  be  affected  by  channel  modifrcations  to  improve  flood  conveyance,  but  these  impacts  are  also  less 
than  significant  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  habitat. 

Acute  and  Chronic  Toxicity  to  Fisheries  and  Reduced  Fish  PRODUcnvmr  Resulting  from 
Construction-Related  Activities.  As  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  plan,  temporary 
construction  impacts  on  water  quality  would  have  less-than-significant  impacts  on  fisheries  because  of  the 
inq)lementation  of  a  Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan,  as  well  as  a  hazardous  materials  control  and 
spill  response  plan.  These  same  measures  described  for  the  Channel  Widening  plan  are  part  of  the  Bypass 
Channel  plan  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997),  and  no  additional  mitigation  is  required. 

Potential  Impacts  on  Fish  Migration  and  Spawning  Due  to  Channel  Construction.  As  discussed 
for  the  Channel  Widening  plan,  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  includes  limitations  on  the  timing  of  in-chaimel 
construction  that  would  reduce  potential  impacts  on  fish  migration  and  spawning  to  less-than-significant 
levels.  These  procedures  are  identical  to  those  described  for  the  Channel  Widening  plan  and  are  part  of 
the  Bypass  Chaimel  plan  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Adverse  Effects  on  Fishery  Resources  Resulting  from  Operating  Bypass  Qiannels. 
Implementing  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  would  include  constructing  and  operating  a  S,400-foot-long  bypass 
channel  in  Reaches  7-8  and  two  separate  5(X)-foot-long  bypass  channels  in  Reach  9  (one  at  Pine  Avenue 
and  one  upstream  of  Malone  Road).  HEC-2  modeling  results  indicate  that  the  bypass  channel  in  Reaches 
7-8  would  not  begin  operating  imtil  flows  in  the  natural  channel  exceed  1 ,500  cfs.  The  Pine  Avenue  and 
Malone  Road  bypass  channels  in  Reach  9  would  become  operational  when  flows  exceed  1 ,600  cfs  and  700 
cfs,  respectively  (Bravo  1993).  Although  the  Malone  Road  bypass  channel  would  operate  more  frequently 
and  for  longer  durations  than  the  other  bypass  channels,  operation  of  the  Malone  Road  bypass  channel 
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would  likely  have  minimal  effects  on  fish  spawning  and  migration  because  it  is  relatively  short.  Operation 
of  the  Pine  Avenue  bypass  channel  would  have  the  least  effect  on  fisheries  of  the  proposed  bypass  channels 
because  it  is  short  and  would  operate  less  frequently  and  for  shorter  duration  than  the  other  two  bypass 
chaimels.  The  following  discussion  focuses  on  the  potential  effects  of  operating  the  bypass  channel  in 
Reaches  7-8  because  it  has  the  greatest  potential  for  in^)acts  on  fishery  resources.  Each  of  the  following 
impacts  are  assessed  below  and  determined  to  be  less  than  significant: 

•  Fish  entrapment  or  delays  in  migration  resulting  from  operating  bypass  channels, 

•  Reduced  fish  migration  and  spawning  success  in  the  Guadalupe  River  resulting  from  changes 
in  hydraulic  characteristics,  and 

•  Reduced  channel  maintenance  flows  and  gravel  flushing  flows. 

FISH  Entrapment  or  Delays  in  Migration  Resulting  from  Operating  Bypass  Channels.  The 
proposed  design  would  not  be  a  significant  cause  of  fish  entrapment  or  delays  in  migration.  The  following 
discussion  provides  additional  backgroimd  and  aiulysis  relevant  to  this  issue. 

Possible  delays  in  migration  or  entrapment  of  fish  are  dependent  on  a  number  of  variables,  such  as  the 
length  and  design  of  the  bypass  channel,  the  frequency  and  duration  of  bypass  operation,  the  coincidence 
of  bypass  operation  with  the  migration  timing  of  adult  and  juvenile  fish,  and  the  behavior  of  adult  and 
juvenile  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout.  Unless  an  adequate  connection  to  the  River  at  the  upstream 
end  of  the  bypass  is  maintained,  adult  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  could  move  into  the  bypass 
chaimel  during  high  flows  and  experience  delays  in  migration  or,  worse,  become  stranded  by  receding 
flows.  Juvenile  outmigrants  could  also  move  into  the  bypass  channel  during  high-flow  events  in  spring  and 
be  stranded  by  receding  flows.  The  formation  of  isolated  pool  habitats  could  increase  the  potential  for  fish 
entrapment  during  receding  flows.  Delays  m  fish  migration  and  fish  entrapment  would  reduce  chinook 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  abundance  by  increasing  fish  mortality  or  lowering  reproductive  success.  Based 
on  the  existing  flow  frequency  data  and  known  steelhead  trout  spawning  and  migration  criteria  from  the 
scientific  literature,  most  steelhead  trout  migration  and  spawning  in  the  Guadalupe  River  occurs  at  flows 
less  than  1,500  cfs. 

Hydrologic  data  for  water  years  1972-1991  indicate  that  flows  equaling  or  exceeding  1,500  cfs  on  the 
Guadalupe  River  at  stream  gauge  Station  No.  23B  (Reach  lOB)  have  occurred  from  November  through 
April  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  During  this  period  of  record,  flows  equaled  or  exceeded  1,500 
cfe  on  45  days;  February  had  the  greatest  number  of  days  (14),  followed  by  January  (13  days),  March  (10 
days),  >^ril  and  November  (3  days),  and  December  (2  days).  Because  the  peak  migration  season  for  adult 
chinook  salmon  occurs  from  October  through  December,  minimal  effects  on  migrating  adult  chinook 
salmon  from  operation  of  the  bypass  channel  would  occur.  During  October  through  December,  flows 
equaled  or  exceeded  1,500  cfe  (i.e.,  the  minimum  flow  necessary  for  bypass  operation)  on  only  5  days 
combined  out  of  1,748  possible  days  (i.e.,  92  days  in  October  through  December  over  19  years). 

Although  bypass  channel  operation  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  winter  during  the  adult  steelhead  trout 
migration  period  (i.e.,  December  through  April),  effects  on  migrating  adult  steelhead  trout  would  be 
minimal  because  bypass  operation  would  occur  infrequently  and  for  short  durations.  An  analysis  of  daily 
peak  flows  determined  that  during  the  1972-1991  period,  Guadalupe  River  flows  equaled  or  exceeded 
1 ,500  cfe  on  only  42  days,  approximately  1 .5  percent  of  the  total  days  occurring  during  the  6-month  rainy 
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season.  Most  high-flow  periods  had  flows  exceeding  1,500  cfs  for  no  longer  than  1  day  in  duration 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

The  rate  at  which  juvenile  flsh  would  be  drawn  into  the  bypass  channel  depends  on  the  number  of  juvenile 
fish  migrating  downstream  when  the  bypass  channel  is  flooded  and  the  relative  proportion  of  Guadalupe 
River  flows  entering  the  bypass  channel  during  a  flood  event.  The  greatest  likelihood  of  juvenile  fish 
entering  the  bypass  channel  would  occiu*  when  peak  juvenile  migration  coincides  with  floodflows  of  large 
magnitude  and  long  duration.  Because  the  bypass  channel  would  operate  infrequently  and  for  short 
durations,  it  is  imlikely  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  juvenile  fish  population  would  be  drawn  into  the 
bypass  channel  during  any  given  flood  event.  Furthermore,  because  the  downstream  end  of  the  bypass 
channel  would  be  direcdy  connected  with  the  Guadalupe  River,  juvenile  fish  entering  the  bypass  channel 
would  be  expected  to  migrate  down  the  bypass  channel  and  re-enter  the  River. 

Entrapment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fish  could  also  occur  during  a  receding  flood  event,  if  ponded  water 
habitats  formed  and  became  isolated  as  the  bypass  channel  drained.  Juvenile  and  adult  flsh  trapped  within 
these  ponded  areas  could  experience  delays  in  migration  or,  worse,  suffer  increased  mortality  from 
predation  and  desiccation  of  habitats. 

The  proposed  design-sloping  the  bypass  channel  invert  toward  the  west  bank  would  reduce  significant 
impacts  of  fish  entrapment  by  creating  a  low-flow  channel  that  would  provide  fish  with  adequate  water 
depths  as  flows  recede.  The  design  would  not  include  features  (e.g.,  gradient-control  structures)  in  bypass 
channels  that  could  result  in  the  formation  of  ponded  water  habitats  with  the  potential  to  entrap  fish  during 
receding  flow  events.  This  impact  is  considered  less  than  signiflcant  because  bypass  chaimels  would 
operate  infrequently,  and  for  short  durations,  would  be  uiilikely  to  trap  substantial  numbers  of  salmonids 
or  delay  their  migration. 

Reduced  Fish  Migration  and  Spawning  Success  in  the  Guadalupe  River  Resulting  from  Changes 
IN  Hydraulic  Characteristics.  Impacts  on  spawning  and  migrating  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout 
in  main  channel  reaches  depends  on  several  variables,  such  as  the  effect  of  bypass  operation  on  water 
depths  and  velocities  in  main  channel  reaches,  the  ftequency  and  duration  of  bypass  operation,  and  the 
coincidence  of  bypass  operation  with  chinook  salmon  ai^  steelhead  trout  spawning  and  migration  periods. 

When  operational,  the  proposed  bypass  channels  would  reduce  the  magnitude  of  existing  flows  in  the 
affected  reaches  of  the  Guadalupe  River  and  could  adversely  affect  adult  migration  and  spawning  if  flow 
reductions  caused  unsuitable  hydraulic  characteristics  (e.g.,  exceedingly  shallow  water  depths)  to  occur 
in  the  main  channel.  Adult  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  require  suitable  water  depths  and  velocities 
for  successful  migration  and  spawning.  Excessively  shallow  water  depths  and  high  water  velocities  can 
reduce  fish  passage  capabilities  at  natural  barriers,  such  as  gravel  riffles,  and  imfavorable  changes  in 
hydraulic  characteristics  could  reduce  the  amount  of  available  spawning  habitat  for  adult  chinook  salmon 
and  steelhead  trout. 

Impacts  on  chinook  salmon  spawning  and  migrating  would  be  minimal  because  of  the  slight  probability  that 
bypass  operation  would  occur  during  chinook  salmon  spavming  and  migration  (see  discussion  above  under 
"Fish  Entrapment  or  Delays  in  Migration  Resulting  from  Operating  Bypass  Channels").  Furthermore, 
bypass  channel  operation  would  not  affect  egg  survival  for  either  chinook  salmon  or  steelhead  trout  because 
bypass  operations  would  not  substantially  affect  hydraulic  characteristics  in  the  main  channel  during  egg 
incubation  periods. 
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Although  bypass  operation  would  more  likely  occur  in  winter  during  adult  steelhead  trout  migration  aitd 
spawning  periods  (December  to  March),  minima]  effects  on  steelhead  trout  migration  in  main  channel 
reaches  would  occur  because  bypass  operation  would  not  affect  water  depths  and  water  velocities  when 
flows  are  less  than  1,500  cfs.  Based  on  the  existing  flow  frequency  data  and  known  steelhead  trout 
spawning  and  migration  criteria  from  the  scientific  literature,  most  steelhead  trout  migration  and  spawning 
in  the  Guadalupe  River  likely  occurs  at  flows  less  than  1,500  cfs. 

These  impacts  are  considered  less  than  significant  because  bypass  operation  would  have  minimal  effects 
on  water  depths  and  water  velocities  during  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  migration  and  spawning 
periods.   No  mitigation  is  required. 

Reduced  Channel  Maintenance  Flows  and  Gravel  Flushing  Flows.  Operation  of  the  bypass 
channel  would  reduce  the  magnitude  of  high  flows  in  the  main  channel  when  floodflows  are  diverted  into 
the  bypass  channel.  This  reduction  in  high  flows  in  the  main  channel  could  have  secondary  effects  on 
channel  geometry  and  grave)  quality  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  incidence  and  magnitude  of  channel 
maintenance  and  gravel  flushing  and  sediment  transport  flows. 

Channel  maintenance  flows  and  gravel  flushing  flows  are  necessary  to  maintain  stream  channel  and  gravel 
quality  (Milhous  and  Bovee  1977,  Rosgen  et  al.  1986).  Changes  in  sediment  load  or  discharge  can  result 
in  changes  in  channel  shape,  loss  of  spawning  habitat,  and  loss  of  cover  (Milhous  and  Bovee  1977). 
Increases  in  the  width-to-depth  ratio  of  stream  channels  can  degrade  fish  habitat,  such  as  spawning  habitat, 
and  create  fish  passage  problems  for  migrating  species  such  as  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout. 

Significant  reductions  of  peak  flows  can  also  cause  sedimentation  problems  because  the  size  of  the  substrate 
material  that  can  be  transported  through  the  system  is  reduced.  As  flows  are  reduced,  the  size  of  the 
substrate  material  that  is  deposited  is  also  reduced.  Fine  sediments,  such  as  sand-,  silt-,  and  clay-sized 
particles,  can  adversely  affect  redd  construction,  egg  survival,  fry  emergence,  and  food  production  by 
filling  in  the  pore  spaces  in  cobble  and  gravel  beds. 

The  effects  of  bypass  operation  on  gravel  flushing,  sediment  transport,  and  channel  maintenance  flows  are 
dependent  on  how  bypass  operation  affects  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  flows  responsible  for  channel 
formation.  Effective  discharge,  the  flow  that  just  fills  a  nonincised  chaimel  to  flood  stage  with  an 
approximate  recurrence  interval  of  i.5  years,  is  the  flow  that  determines  the  chaimel  geometry  and  is 
responsible  for  transporting  the  largest  part  of  the  sediment  load  over  the  long  term  (Andrews  198G, 
Wolman  and  Miller  1960  in  Rosgen  et  al.  1986).  Using  the  method  described  by  Leopold  and  Duime 
(1978)  and  streamflow  data  from  Stream  gauge  Station  No.  23B  provided  by  the  SCVWD,  an 
aimual-maximum  flood  series  was  constructed  for  water  years  1971-1991  to  determine  the  effective 
discharge.  The  1.5-year  reciurence  interval  is  a  good  estimator  of  effective  discharge  (Wohnan  and 
Leopold  1957,  Dunne  and  Leopold  1957,  and  Williams  1960  in  Rosgen  et  al.  1986).  However,  the 
1.5-year  recurrence  flow  from  the  historical  annual-maximum  flood  series  may  provide  only  an 
i^roximate  estimate  of  effective  discharge  because  of  the  effects  of  urbanization  and  reservoir  operation 
on  Guadalupe  River  hydrology.  Based  on  existing  hydrologic  data,  the  1  .S-year  recurrence  interval  flow 
is  estimated  to  be  approximately  850  cfs,  considerably  lower  than  the  minimum  flow  (1,500  cfs)  required 
to  initiate  bypass  channel  operation.  Bypass  operation  is  therefore  expected  to  have  minimal,  less  than 
significant  effects  on  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  flows  responsible  for  channel  formation. 
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Bypass  channel  operation  would  therefore  not  increase  the  frequency  or  duration  of  low-  to  medium-range 
flows  that  could  result  in  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fine  sediments  deposited  in  the  main  channel. 
Bypass  channel  operation  would  not  affect  the  magnitude  or  duration  of  intermediate  flows  that  control 
channel  geometry  and  transport  the  largest  part  of  the  sediment  load  over  the  long  term.  Existing  dams 
and  reservoirs  are  likely  the  dominant  factor  controlling  gravel  abundance,  relative  composition,  and 
quaUty  in  the  Guadalupe  River.  Impacts  are  therefore  considered  less  than  significant,  and  no  mitigation 
is  required. 

Reduction  in  In-Stream  Cover  and  Shade  Associated  with  Periodic  Vegetation  Removal  and 
Disturbance  for  Floodway  Maintenance.  Implementing  the  proposed  maintenance  program  (Parsons 
Engineering  Science  1997)  would  result  in  periodic  removal  or  substantial  trimming  of  riparian  plants  in 
the  channel  bottom,  removal  of  weedy  species,  application  of  herbicides  on  maintenance  roads,  and 
trimming  of  overhanging  vegetation  to  a  height  of  12  feet  along  maintenance  roads.  The  proposed 
maintenance  program  incorporates  several  measures  that  would  protect  and  enhance  the  riparian  system, 
including  selectively  removing  nonnative  trees  and  shrubs  to  increase  the  ratio  of  native  to  non-native 
vegetation. 

This  wapid  is  considered  less  than  significant  because  the  project  would  decrease  the  extent  or  frequency 
of  vegetation  clearing  over  preproject  practices.  No  mitigation  is  required;  however,  the  SCVWD  would 
implement  Mitigation  Measure  V-3,  a  vegetation  protection  plan  for  riparian  and  urban  forests  (refer  to 
Section  4. 12,  Vegetation).  Successfiil  implementation  of  this  measure  would  mitigate  to  insignificance  the 
potential  of  inadvertent  impacts  and  improve  the  integration  of  vegetation  replacement,  enhancement, 
protection,  and  monitoring  activities  with  floodway  maintenance  and  management  in  the  project  area. 

Significant  Impacts 

Reduction  in  Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  (SRA)  Cover  Resulting  from  the  Removal  of  4,958  Linear 
Feet  of  Overwater  Vegetation  and  1,100  Linear  Feet  of  Undercut  Bank  along  the  Guadalupe 
River.  Construction  activities  associated  with  grading  and  excavation  of  streambanks  and  bank  protection 
activities  would  initially  result  in  the  direct  removal  of  4,958  linear  feet  of  overhead  cover  (this  represents 
30  percent  of  the  overhead  forest  cover  and  13  percent  of  the  undercut  bank  habitat  that  is  present)  in  the 
form  of  overwater  riparian  forest  vegetation  and  1,100  linear  feet  of  undercut  banks  in  Reaches  7-12. 
More  than  half  of  the  loss  of  overwater  vegetation  would  occur  in  Reaches  9  and  lOA,  whereas  61  percent 
of  the  loss  of  imdercut  banks  would  occur  in  Reach  lOA.  The  removal  of  overwater  vegetation  would 
reduce  existing  shading  amounts  by  an  average  of  approximately  5  percent  throughout  all  project  reaches 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Overhead  cover  and  undercut  banks  are  important  SRA  cover  variables  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
Bypass  Channel  plan.  Undercut  banks  and  overhead  cover  provide  fish  with  cover  from  predators,  and 
canopy  cover  (overhanging  vegetation)  maintains  shade  for  stream  temperature  control  and  provides  an 
energy  input  to  the  stream  in  the  form  of  fallen  leaves  and  insects.  Riparian  forest  also  is  inqrartant  in 
controlling  watershed  and  streambank  erosion  and  in  maintaining  undercut  banks. 

This  impact  would  diminish  over  time  as  these  habitat  features  reestablish,  but  in  the  short  to  intermediate 
term  it  is  significant  because  overhead  cover  is  an  essential  con^Ktnent  of  salmonid  streams  in  this  region. 
Salmonid  populations  are  highly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  available  cover,  and  much  of  the  SRA  cover 
in  the  Guadalupe  River  has  been  lost  in  recent  decades  as  a  result  of  urbanization,  roadway  and  bridge 
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constmction,  and  flood  control  projects.  Without  appropriate  mitigation,  reductions  in  SRA  cover  could 
adversely  affect  fish  production,  abundance,  and  distribution  in  the  Guadalupe  River  by  reducing  fish  egg 
survival  through  increases  in  water  temperature,  increasing  juvenile  fish  mortality  through  decreases  in 
escape  habitat,  and  reducing  habitat  complexity. 

Canopy  cover  maintains  shade  for  water  temperature  control.  Approximately  SO  to  75  percent  midday 
shade  provides  optimal  thermal  regulation  for  most  trout  streams  (Raleigh  et  al.  1984).  Limited  shading 
can  result  in  water  temperatures  exceeding  the  optimal  range  for  salmonids  (53°F  to  66°F);  too  much  shade 
can  also  limit  primary  productivity  in  streams.  Chinook  sahnon  and  steelhead  trout  are  coldwater  species 
sensitive  to  temperature  changes  within  and  above  optimal  levels.  Deleterious  water  temperatures  during 
spawning,  egg  incubation,  and  early-rearing  periods  can  reduce  fish  survival.  The  existing  amount  of 
stream  shading  is  well  below  the  range  considered  optimal  for  trout  streams,  and  existing  water 
temperatures  approach  or  exceed  optimal  values  for  salmonid  production.  In  the  absence  of  preventive 
measures,  additional  decreases  in  stream  shading  would  likely  result  in  an  increase  in  water  temperatures 
and  contribute  to  ongoing  temperature-related  impacts  on  fishery  resources. 

USFWS  (1997)  calculations  suggest  that  the  Bypass  Chaimel  plan  would  need  an  addition  1.41  acres  of 
SRA  cover  to  mitigate  the  losses  caused  by  construction.  This  is  based  on  optimistic  assumptions,  which 
are  supported  by  the  SCVWD's  analyses,  regarding  the  success  of  SRA  cover  mitigation  in  Reach  lOB. 
Tne  Bypass  Channel  plan  contains  other  measures,  discussed  previously  under  Beneficial  Impacts,  that 
enhance  fish  passage  and  overall  fisheries  habitat  conditions  in  Uie  river.  These  beneflcial  aspects  should 
be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  apparent  shortage  of  SRA  cover  mitigation. 

Construction  Impacts  —  Wildlife 

The  same  assumptions  made  for  the  vegetation  and  fisheries  analyses  are  applicable  to  this  section. 
Following  are  the  significant  impacts  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  on  wildlife. 

Removal  and  Fragmentation  of  Riparian  Wildlife  Habitat.  The  Corps  and  the  FWS  had  agreed 
to  modify  the  previous  terrestrial  HEP  to  reflect  current  project  impacts  and  mitigation  areas.  Sufficient 
background  data  on  this  HEP  could  not  be  located,  so  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  new  terrestrial  HEP.  The 
SCVWD  was  initially  involved  in  the  process,  but  did  not  agree  with  the  use  of  certain  models  and  with 
the  HEP'S  assumptions  regarding  the  timing  of  impacts  and  mitigations  and,  as  a  result,  withdrew.  The 
FWS  feels  this  new  HEP  better  characterizes  the  habitat  values  to  be  affected,  while  the  SCVWD  disagrees. 

The  HEP  analysis  of  the  riparian  wildlife  resources  of  the  project  was  designed  to: 

•  Describe  the  existing  riparian  wildlife  habitat  conditions  for  selected  evaluation  species  in  the 
project  area  and  mitigation  sites; 

•  Determine  the  basehne  riparian  wildlife  habitat  values  for  the  evaluation  species  in  the  project 
area  and  mitigation  sites; 

•  Quantify  impacts  on  riparian  wildlife  habitat  from  implementation  and  operation  of  the  project; 

•  Determine  whether  the  proposed  compensation  mitigation  plan  would  fully  of^t  direct, 
on-site,  project-related  impacts  on  riparian  wildlife  habitat  for  the  evaluation  species;  and 
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•       Develop  management  actions  for  mitigation  sites  in  the  project  area.  r^-  •    '<^  -^  ' 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  result  in  removing  9.08  acres  of  riparian  forest  that  is  important  wildlife 
habitat  from  construction  activities  such  as  grading  and  excavation.  Losses  of  riparian  habitat  are  presented 
by  reach  in  Table  F-10  in  Appendix  F.  The  significant  loss  of  riparian  habitat  would  eliminate  or  displace 
wildlife  species  such  as  the  yellow  warbler  (state  species  of  special  concern)  that  occupy  riparian  habitat 
at  the  project  site.  The  HEP  analysis  determined  that  the  evaluation  species  least  affected  by  project 
implementation  would  be  the  northern  oriole  and  that  the  downy  woodpecker  would  be  the  most  affected 
evaluation  species.  Replanting  would  mitigate  this  impact  to  insignificance  in  the  long  term. 

Project  construction  would  increase  wildlife  habitat  fragmentation  along  the  Guadalupe  River  corridor, 
possibly  reducing  local  species  diversity  by  affecting  the  capability  of  certain  reaches  of  the  river,  notably 
Reaches  9  and  lOA,  to  support  breeding  riparian  bird  species  (Terborgh  and  Winter  1980;  Jensen  et  al. 
1990).  This  significant  impact  would  be  mitigated  over  time  as  riparian  forest  develops  on  revegetation 
sites. 

Removal  of  riparian  forest  is  considered  significant  because  of  the  disproportionately  high  value  of  this 
resource  as  wildlife  habitat,  and  because  of  the  local  (Santa  Clara  Valley),  regional  (Central  Coast),  and 
statewide  declines  that  have  increased  the  significance  of  remaining  occurrences  of  this  habitat. 

Disturbance  of  Riparian  Wildlife  Habitat  Adjacent  to  Construction  Areas.  In  the  absence  of 
preventive  measures,  constructing  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  could  result  in  substantial  loss  of  riparian 
wildlife  habitat  outside,  but  adjacent  to,  grading  and  construction  areas.  This  loss  of  habitat  is  considered 
significant  because  of  the  local,  regional,  and  statewide  decline  of  riparian  habitats.  This  impact  would 
be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  measures  to  avoid  impacts  outside  of  designated  construction  areas. 

Removal  of  Urban  Forest  Wildlife  Habitat.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  result  in  removal  of 
urban  forest  wildlife  habitats  amounting  to  a  total  of  1 .29  acres  in  Reaches  8  and  9  and  on  Ross  Creek 
(Table  F-10,  Appendix  F;  see  also  Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997,  Table  4. 12-5).  Additional  backyard 
trees  could  die  or  become  severely  stressed  if  their  root  systems  were  disturbed  by  floodwall  construction 
or  other  actions  affecting  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks  or  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  loss  of  this  buffer  would 
temporarily  reduce  the  habitat  values  of  the  adjacent  riparian  forest.  Many  animals,  especially  birds,  that 
use  the  riparian  forest  corridor  move  out  to  forage  in  adjacent  upland  habitats,  including  urban  forests. 
This  inq>act  is  signiflcant  in  the  short  term,  whereas  in  the  long  term,  the  impact  would  be  ftilly  mitigated 
by  proposed  revegetation  along  the  Bypass  Channel  and  elsewhere. 

Removal  of  Wetland  and  Aquatic  Wqdufe  Habitats.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  result  in  the 
permanent  removal  or  temporary  disturbance  of  ^proximately  0.9  acre  of  wedand  and  9.93  acres  of  other 
waters  of  the  United  States  (Table  F-10,  Appendix  F).  The  original  vegetation,  functions  and  values  of 
these  habitats  may  reestablish  naturally  in  areas  of  temporary  disturbance,  and  possibly  in  areas  of 
excavation  or  filling,  depending  on  the  degree  of  disturbance.  This  impact  is  consider^  significant  because 
wetland  and  aquatic  wildlife  habitats  have  high  value  for  wildlife  and  have  declined  substantially  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  the  central  Coast  Ranges  region,  and  the  state.  The  impact  would  be  mitigated  to 
insignificance  in  the  long  term  with  establishment  of  mitigation  replantings. 

Construction  Disturbance  to  Wildlife  Species  along  the  Guadalupe  River.  Construction-related 
noise  and  activity  could  disturb  foraging,  breeding,  and  roosting  wildlife  along  the  Guadalupe  River.  This 
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short-term  impact  is  considered  significaot  because  of  the  high  use  of  the  Guadalupe  River  by  water  birds 
for  foraging  and  roosting  aiKi  because  construction  activity  could  disturb  substantial  numbers  of  breeding 
or  roosting  wildlife  along  the  river. 

Disruption  of  Breeding  and  Risk  of  Mortality  to  Burrowing  Owls.  Implementing  the  Bypass 
Chatmel  plan  could  result  in  the  disturbance  (e.g.,  from  grading  and  construction  activities)  of  breeding 
burrowing  owls  in  Reach  12.  If  present  during  breeding  or  wintering  seasons,  owls  in  burrows  could  be 
injured  or  killed  by  construction  activities.  This  impact  is  considered  significant  because  CDFG  includes 
the  burrowing  owl  on  its  list  of  species  of  special  concern  and  the  project  could  contribute  to  the  decline 
of  the  species  locally  and  regionally.  The  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  completing 
surveys  to  determine  any  owl  burrow  locations,  avoidance  of  these  locations,  aiKl  relocation  if  necessary. 

Operations  Impacts  —  WildUfe 

Operations  impacts  on  wildlife  would  be  insignificant.  The  project  would  reduce  the  extent  of  habitat 
disturbance  along  the  riparian  corridor  conq>ared  to  existing  practices.  Recreational  use  of  the  river 
corridor  would  increase,  but  activity  would  be  controlled  and  concentrated  along  a  well-defined  trail, 
resulting  in  minimal  disturbance  of  sensitive  wildlife  that  resides  in  riparian  forest  habitats,  compared  to 
the  existing  condition,  in  which  human  disturbance  is  diffuse  and  largely  uncontrolled  along  the  river. 

Rare,  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Federally  Listed  or  Proposed  Species.  The  SCVWD's  EIR/S  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997) 
serves  as  the  Biological  Assessment  of  the  Bypass  Channel  plan's  effects  on  listed  and  proposed  species, 
as  well  as  candidates  and  species  of  concern.  In  general,  the  same  conclusions  reach^  for  the  Channel 
Widening  plan  (see  also  Appendix  K)  are  ^plicable  to  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  and  are  summarized 
below. 

Steelhead  Trout  and  Other  Salmonids.  As  discussed  previously  for  the  Channel  Widening  plan  and  under 
"Fisheries"  for  this  alternative,  Bypass  Channel  construction  would  have  short-term  adverse  impacts  on 
stream  habitat  features  that  may  affect  migration,  spawning,  and  rearing  by  steelhead  trout  and  chinook 
salmon.  With  mitigation  as  proposed,  these  short-term  effects  would  be  of^t  by  long-term  improvements 
in  habitat  quality.  Short-term  water  quality  in^acts  would  be  mitigated  by  measures  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan  and  by  limiting  construction  to  the  low-flow  season.  The 
Bypass  Channel  plan  would  reduce  peak  flows  in  the  main  channel,  but  other  measures  to  improve  fish 
passage  are  expected  to  more  than  offset  any  adverse  effect  of  reduced  peak  flows. 

Calif omia  Red-Legged  Frog  (Rana  aurora  draytoni).  Impacts  on  California  red-legged  frogs  are 
considered  unlikely,  given  that  this  species  has  not  been  found  in  the  study  area  despite  repeated  surveys. 
Survey  results  have  been  forwarded  to  the  USFWS,  and  their  response  is  pending. 

Federal  Species  of  Concern;  State-Listed,  Proposed,  and  Special  Concern  Species.  Impacts  of 
the  Bypass  Channel  plan  on  these  species  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Chatmel  Widening  plan 
discussed  previously  (see  also  Appendix  K;  Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Potentially  significant 
impacts  on  burrowing  owls  in  Reach  12  are  mitigable  to  less-than-significant  levels  as  described  under 
Mitigation  Measures  below.  All  other  impacts  are  considered  less-than-significant  after  mitigation,  with 
any  adverse  short-term  effects  more  than  offset  by  long-term  gains  in  habitat  value. 
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4.4.4  Mitigation  Measures  -^  '- y^,r,  ..-  ^iv;j 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Vegetation 

Areas  where  riparian  forest  would  be  planted  to  mitigate  losses  caused  by  constiuction  are  shown  on  plates 
in  Appendix  E.  The  total  of  12.1  acres  of  mitigation  matches  that  required  under  equal  compensation 
according  to  the  HEP  (USFWS  1997).  Mitigation  acreages  by  reach  are  as  follows: 


Reach              Bench  Acreage 

Laal 

7                         3.37 

O.fiO 

3.97 

8                         0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

9                         0.00 

0.24 

0.24 

10a                        0.32 

0.00 

0.32 

10b                       0.00 

2.52 

2.52 

10c                        1.23 

0.14 

1.37 

11                         1.70 

1.61 

3.31 

12                        0.00 

0.37 

0.37 

Total                     6.(2 

5.48 

U.10 

Ncte:   Ripariin  forest  acreage  within  total  mitigation  acreage.  Reach  10b  acreage  is 

classified  as  nan-bench  mitigation  as  it  would  not  be  located  on  a  bench  excavated  for 

chaime!  wideninR. 

In  other  respects,  mitigation  measures  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  are  in  part  adapted  from  those 
developed  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  The  Channel  Widening  Plan 
proposes  seeding  cut  slopes  of  the  widened  river  channel,  and  other  disturbed  upland  habitats  with 
herbaceous  vegetation  sufficient  for  erosion  control. 

1.  Prepare  and  in^)lement  an  integrated  vegetation  mitigation  plan.  The  Corps  shall  prepare  and 
inq>lement  a  detailed  mitigation  plan  to  con^nsate  for  removal  of  rq>arian  forest,  SRA  cover,  City 
ordinance  trees,  and  wetlands  and  other  jurisdictional  waters  of  the  United  States.  All  of  these 
planting  needs  shall  be  integrated  into  a  single  plan  because  some  plantings  shall  provide 
compensation  for  more  than  one  impact;  plantings  that  compensate  for  different  impacts  shall  be 
implemented  side-by-side  at  the  same  time;  methods  of  planting,  maintenance,  and  monitoring  shall 
be  similar  for  all  types  of  vegetation;  and  scheduling  of  planting,  maintenance,  and  monitoring  shall 
be  coordinated  for  all  mitigation  plantings. 

The  integrated  vegetation  mitigation  plan  shall  provide  detailed  information  on  planting  locations 
(specific  to  each  vegetation  type),  plant  materials  (e.g.,  species,  source,  and  size),  planting  methods 
(e.g.,  site  preparation  and  plant  spacing),  maintenance  methods  (e.g.,  irrigation  and  weed  control), 
monitoring  methods  (e.g.,  sample  design,  data  requirements,  survey  frequency,  and  reporting 
requirements),  aixl  success  criteria  (e.g.,  species  composition,  percent  survival,  and  percent  canopy 
cover). 

Goals,  concepts,  and  guidelines  that  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  detailed  mitigation  plan  are  listed  below. 
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Riparian  Forest 

•  Establish  sufficient  acreage  on  newly  excavated  benches  and  cut  slopes  and  in  compensation 
sites  elsewhere  along  the  river  to  avoid  a  long-tenn  net  loss  of  acreage  and  ecological  function, 
based  on  the  results  of  the  USFWS  HEP  analysis  (1997).  For  planning  purposes,  the  Corps  will 
use  equal  compensation,  i.e.,  no  net  loss  of  habitat  value  for  all  evaluation  species  combined, 
as  a  basis  for  mitigation  planning.  The  USFWS  HEP  suggests  that  12. 1  acres  of  riparian  forest 
mitigation  are  needed  to  provide  equal  compensation  for  die  Channel  Widening  plan's  impacts. 
As  indicated  above  the  currently  planned  mitigation  plantings  meet  this  threshold. 

•  Plant  local,  native  riparian  species,  including  herbaceous  plants  used  for  erosion  control. 

•  Where  possible,  plant  riparian  vegetation  for  mitigation  in  existing  gaps  or  openings  (e.g. , 
those  that  are  unvegetated  or  are  ruderal  herbaceous  areas)  to  reduce  fragmentation  and 
heterogeneity  in  the  riparian  corridor. 

•  Use  percent  survival,  canopy  cover,  stem  density,  and  species  conqMsition  of  planted 
vegetation  as  success  criteria  for  the  riparian  forest  mitigation  plantings.  Percent  survival 
would  be  most  relevant  during  the  first  1-3  years,  whereas  longer-term  goals  should  enqjhasize 
cover,  density,  and  species  composition. 

Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  Habitat 

•  Establish  sufficient  linear  footage  of  new  vegetative  cover  to  ensure  no  net  long-term  loss  of 
SRA  habitat  values  by  planting  native  rqiarian  shrubs  and  trees  (especially  willows)  along 
unshaded  banks.  As  currently  proposed,  about  10,(XX)  linear  feet  of  river-forest  interface 
would  be  created  by  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

•  Plantings  intended  to  provide  SRA  cover  shall  be  planted  along  the  water's  edge  at  summer  low 
flows  and  shall  be  sufficiently  dense  to  provide  shade  along  at  least  85  percent  of  the  bank's 
length.  At  ground  level,  the  width  of  plantings  for  riparian  mitigation  will  vary  from 
approximately  10  to  over  30  feet  because  the  space  available  for  vegetation  planting  varies. 
Where  mitigation  plantings  are  confined  to  narrow  strips,  riparian  trees  would  be  allowed  to 
spread  out  above  a  height  of  12-15  feet.  In  other  areas,  SRA  cover  will  be  planted  where  there 
are  no  constraints  on  planting  widths.  Only  riparian  plantings  located  within  15  feet  of  the 
wetted  channel  are  considered  as  SRA  mitigation.  When  mature,  the  widths  of  SRA  plantings 
will  exceed  the  ground  level  width  by  10-50  feet,  depending  on  the  diameter  of  the  canopies. 

City  Ordinance  Trees 

•  Provide  adequate  compensation  for  removal  of  ordinance  trees  (typically  4: 1  replacement  based 
on  tree  number  [Hamilton  1993])  and  incorporate  these  trees  into  the  mitigation  plantings  for 
rq>arian  forest  or  urban  forest,  as  appropriate. 
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Wetlands  and  Other  Jurisdictional  Waters  of  the  United  States 

With  the  exception  of  the  riparian  forest/SRA  cover  mitigation  plan  for  Reach  lOB,  permanent  impacts  on 
true  marsh  habitat  as  opposed  to  other  wetland  areas  of  non-marsh  vegetation  within  the  stream  chaimel 
would  be  minimal  under  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

•  Establish  sufficient  acreage  of  constructed  jurisdictional  wetlands  to  provide  no  net  loss  of 
wetlands  within  the  project  area.  Restore  as  much  as  possible  of  the  temporarily  disturbed 
wetlands  on-site  along  the  edges  of  the  excavated  bench. 

•  Use  native  grasses,  sedges  {Cyperus  spp.  Carex  spp.),  water-plantain  {Alisma  spp.),  and 
knotweeds  {Polygonum  spp.)  or  other  native  plants  that  are  flexible  enough  to  be  minimally 
disturbed  by  channel  maintenance  activities  and  minimize  obstruction  of  flood  flows. 

•  Use  jurisdictional  wetland  delineation  criteria  as  a  basis  for  success  criteria  for  the  constructed 
wetlands. 

•  Post-construction  acreage  of  waters  of  the  United  States  will  equal  or  exceed  pre-construction 
acreage;  hence  no  mitigation  is  suggested. 

Locations 

•  Locate  ail  mitigation  plantings  in  Reaches  7-12  and  begin  "off-site"  mitigation  plantings  in 
areas  where  chaimel  widening  is  not  required,  such  as  Reach  12,  as  early  as  possible. 

•  Where  sites  can  be  revegetated  following  construction  disturbance  or  minor  grading,  implement 
mitigation  directly  on  the  sites  that  were  disturbed.  Implement  the  remaining  mitigation 
plantings  in  appropriate  locations  that  are  currently  unvegetated  or  occupied  by  ruderal 
vegetation  or  sparse,  degraded  riparian  forest. 

Success  Criteria 

Monitoring  shall  continue  for  5  years  or  until  all  success  criteria  are  met.  Criteria  for  success  of  the 
mitigation  plantings  shall  be  based  on  density  of  live  woody  plants  per  acre  and  plant  species  diversity 
during  the  initial  5-year  monitoring  period.  Specific  criteria  for  tree  and  shrub  densities  shall  vary  with 
the  type  of  community.  Revegetation  sites  shall  be  required  to  contain  all  the  native  species  initially 
planted  (although  relative  amounts  may  change)  after  S  years.  Remedial  action  shall  be  implemented  and 
the  monitoring  period  extended  if  success  criteria  are  not  met. 

Maintenance  and  Monitoring 

•  Ensure  protection  of  mitigation  plantings  and  facilitate  establishment  of  vigorous  vegetation. 

•  Monitor  the  mitigation  plantings  in  a  manner  that  provides  early  feedback  to  the  Corps  and  its 
revegetation  contractors  on  methods  to  improve  results  or  correct  problems,  allows  a 
determination  of  when  success  criteria  have  been  achieved,  and  provides  the  documentation 
needed  for  monitoring  required  imder  CEQA  and  by  project  permits. 
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•  Follow  the  mitigation  monitoring  guidelines  of  the  Corps  (1991)  for  standards  of  wetland 
monitoring  design  and  reporting.  Riparian  and  wetland  plantings  shall  be  monitored  for  at  least 
5  years,  including  at  least  2  years  after  the  removal  of  irrigation  systems. 

Implement  a  public  education  program.  The  Corps  shall  participate  with  the  SCVWD  in  a  program 
to  educate  the  community  and  creekside  homeowners  about  biological  mitigation  and  habitat 
protection  associated  with  the  project  and  to  solicit  their  cooperation  and  support.  The  program  shall 
be  similar  to  that  proposed  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  The  program  shall  be  coordinated  with 
Mitigation  Measure  1  and  the  SCVWD 's  channel  maintenance  program  for  the  Guadalupe  River. 

Implement  a  vegetation  protection  plan  for  rq)arian  and  urban  forests.  The  Corps  shall  prepare  and 
implement  a  plan  to  protect  vegetation  that  does  not  need  to  be  removed  during  project  construction 
from  inadvertent  damage. 

Before  construction  begins,  a  survey  shall  be  conducted  to  identify  and  flag  locations  of  construction 
area  boundaries,  specific  trees  near  or  within  construction  areas  that  are  to  be  saved,  and  selected 
trees  that  may  be  transplanted  to  a  mitigation  area.  Orange  plastic  barricade  fencing  shall  be  erected 
or  similar  measures  taken  along  construction  area  boundaries  to  identify  areas  of  protected 
vegetation.  Tne  fencing  shall  be  placed  as  close  to  the  actual  limit  of  grading  or  construction  (i.e, 
as  far  from  the  forest  edge)  as  possible,  if  practical,  selected  trees  within  construction  areas  shall  be 
transplanted  for  use  in  a  designated  mitigation  area  by  an  experienced  tree-moving  contractor. 

During  construction,  attachment  of  ropes,  cables,  or  guys  to  trees  outside  the  construction  area  shall 
be  avoided,  except  in  emergencies.  Trees  not  designated  for  removal  that  are  damaged  during 
construction  shall  be  trimmed  under  the  direction  of  a  qualified  arborist  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
disease.  Trees  outside  the  construction  area  that  are  damaged  beyond  recovery  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  contractor  at  a  minimum  3:1  basis  with  additional  native  trees  in  a  designated  riparian  forest 
mitigation  area  or  shaded  riverine  aquatic  habitat  cover  mitigation  area. 


Fisheries 


Conserve  and  restore  utKiercut  banks  on  site  and  improve  fish  passage  conditions.  The  Corps  shall 
mitigate  construction-related  impacts  on  undercut  banks  and  short-term  temperature  impacts 
associated  with  vegetation  clearing  during  construction  by  implementing  the  following  specific 
measures: 

Avoid  losses  of  undercut  banks  where  possible.  Depending  on  final  engineering  design  requirements, 
it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  the  excavation  of  undercut  banks  along  some  sections  designated  for 
channel  widening.  In  these  areas,  banks  shall  be  fenced  off-limits  to  construction  activity. 

Even  if  undercut  banks  can  be  saved,  the  FWS  feels  that  the  removal  of  adjacent  trees  whose  roots 
stabilize  these  banks  would  result  in  the  loss  of  these  banks  over  time.  The  Corps  and  USFWS  have 
assumed  for  plaiuiing  purposes  (including  the  HEP)  that  this  would  be  the  case.  However,  if 
undercut  banks  can  be  saved  initially,  it  may  be  possible  to  stabilize  them  afterwards  through 
plantings  of  young  willows.  The  mitigation  plan  for  the  channel  widening  alternative  calls  for 
planting  these  residual  bank  areas  for  mitigation  purposes.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  this  would 
preserve  existing  uixlercut  banks. 
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Based  on  the  revised  aquatic  HEP  (USFWS  1997),  there  would  be  no  need  to  create  artificial 
undercut  banks.  The  FWS  assumes  in  the  aquatic  HEP  that  SRA  cover  attributes  would  gradually 
return  over  a  period  of  30  years,  but  only  in  areas  that  are  not  hardened,  and  the  HEP  discounts  the 
instream  cover  correction  factor  accordingly. 

In  addition,  the  loss  of  undercut  banks,  overhead  cover  and  stream  shading  shall  be  mitigated  to 
insignificance  by  implementing  Measure  1. 

WildUfe 

Impacts  on  wildlife  other  than  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  species  (discussed  below)  shall  be  mitigated 
by  vegetation  measures  described  previously  (Mitigation  Measures  1  through  3). 

Rare,  Threatened,  and  Endangered  Species 

Steelhead  Trout.  Additional  mitigation  measures  if  necessary  shall  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
NMFS. 

California  Red-Legged  Frog.  This  species  is  unlikely  to  be  present  or  affected  by  the  project,  and  no 
mitigation  measures  are  proposed.  The  Corps  will  consult  with  USFWS  to  determine  whether  additional 
protective  measures  are  warranted. 

5.  To  mitigate  potential  impacts  on  burrowing  owls  to  insignificance,  surveys  shall  be  conducted  in 
planned  mitigation  areas  in  Reach  12  during  the  nonbreeding  season  (September-January)  and  no 
more  than  2  weeks  before  construction  begins,  to  determine  whether  burrowing  owls  are  occupying 
the  construction  site  before  construction. 

Within  30  days  of  conducting  the  survey(s),  the  results  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  CDFG.  If  no  burrowing 
owls  exist  at  the  construction  site,  no  additional  mitigation  measures  shall  be  required.  If  survey  results 
reveal  the  presence  of  burrowing  owls,  monitoring  by  a  qualified  wildlife  biologist  shall  be  required  during 
construction  activities,  and  a  report  of  monitoring  activities  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  CDFG. 

The  fuuowing  nildgaticn  measures  shall  be  implemented,  depending  on  when  construction  is  scheduled  to 
occur. 

•  If  construction  occurs  during  the  nonbreeding  season  (September-January),  construction  shall 
be  avoided  within  160  feet  of  the  active  burrow  to  avoid  disturbing  or  killing  the  burrowing 
owls,  until  the  burrow  is  vacated  and  destroyed  as  indicated  below.  This  schedule  shall  comply 
with  laws  under  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Code,  the  federal  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act, 
and  CDFG's  burrowing  owl  guidelines. 

Monitoring  of  potential  wintering  bunows  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  no  owls  were  killed  during 
grading.  A  qualified  wUdlife  biologist  shall  survey  the  affected  area  within  2  weeks  before  construction 
activity  begins  to  determine  if  active  burrows  are  present.  After  determining  that  active  burrows  are 
unoccupied,  the  burrows  shall  be  destroyed  to  prevent  reoccupancy  during  construction. 
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•  If  construction  occurs  during  the  breeding  season  (February-August),  the  owls  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  construction  area  before  the  breeding  season  begins  and  prevented  from 
returning  by  the  following  actions: 

Examining  all  potential  burrows  in  Reach  12  during  the  nonbreeding  season 
(September-January)  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  owls. 

Destroying  or  collapsing  unoccupied  burrows  to  prevent  their  use  during  the  nonbreeding 
and  breeding  seasons,  and 

Monitoring  the  construction  site  and  continuing  to  destroy  burrows  until  grading  begins 
to  ensure  that  new  burrows  constructed  by  ground  squirrels  are  not  occupied  by  owls  and 
used  as  dens. 

•  If  no  other  options  are  available,  relocate  burrowing  owls.  The  Corps  shall  prepare  a 
relocation  and  habitat  protection  plan  in  coordination  with  CDFG  and  USFWS  and  obtain 
permits  from  both  CDFG  and  USFWS. 

Within  60  days  of  completion  of  construction  activities  in  Reach  12,  a  letter  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
CDFG  that  includes  results  of  the  preconstruction  survey,  monitoring  and  preventive  actions  taken  during 
construction,  and  postconstruction  conditions.  With  implementation  of  these  mitigation  measures,  there 
would  be  no  impact  on  this  species  imless  relocation  becomes  necessary. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Vegetation 

Plates  in  Appendix  E  show  areas  preliminarily  designated  for  the  mitigation  plantings  called  for  in 
Mitigation  Measure  1 .  A  reach-by-reach  quantification  of  net  changes  in  habitat  types,  assuming  successful 
mitigation,  is  provided  in  Parsons  Engineering  Science  (1997).  Mitigation  acreages  by  reach  are  as 
follows: 


Reach 

A£reag£ 

7 

3.28 

8 

0.13 

9 

1.84 

10 

5.53 

11 

4.23 

12 

6.15 

Total 

21.16 

Certain  revegetation  measures  not  described  here  are  assumed  to  be  part  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  (i.e., 
seeding  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  plants  on  the  floodway  benches  and  bypass  channel  bottoms,  planting 
most  gabion  slopes  with  blackberries,  and  seeding  upland  sites  with  grasses  as  needed  to  minimize  soil 
erosion  as  required  in  the  Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Program). 

1 .       The  Corps  shall  prepare  and  implement  a  detailed  mitigation  plan  to  compensate  for  removal  of 
riparian  forest,  shaded  riverine  aquatic  (SRA)  cover,  urban  forest.    City  ordinance  trees,  and 
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wetlands  and  other  jurisdictional  waters  of  the  United  States.  All  of  these  planting  needs  shall  be 
integrated  into  a  single  plan  because  some  plantings  shall  provide  con^nsation  for  more  than  one 
inq>act;  plantings  that  compensate  for  different  impacts  shall  be  inq)lemented  side-by-side  at  the  same 
time;  methods  of  planting,  maintenance,  and  monitoring  shall  be  similar  for  all  types  of  vegetation; 
and  scheduling  of  planting,  maintenance,  and  monitoring  must  be  coordinated  for  all  mitigation 
plantings. 

The  integrated  vegetation  mitigation  plan  shall  provide  detailed  information  on  planting  locations 
(specific  to  each  vegetation  type),  plant  materials  (e.g. ,  species,  source,  and  size),  planting  methods 
(e.g.,  site  preparation  and  plant  spacing),  maintenance  methods  (e.g.,  irrigation  and  weed  control), 
monitoring  methods  (e.g.,  sample  design,  data  requirements,  survey  frequency,  and  reporting 
requirements),  and  success  criteria  (e.g.,  q)ecies  conqxKition,  percent  survival,  and  percent  canopy 
cover). 

This  measure  is  expected  to  provide  a  net  long-term  increase  in  habitat  quality  along  the  Guadalupe 
River,  because  it  shall  nplzsx  with  native  species  all  of  the  riparian  forest  removed  during 
construction  (much  of  which  is  dominated  by  non-native  and  weedy  plants).  Net  loss  of  habitat  value 
shall  be  avoided  by  using  a  sufficient  replacement  ratio  based  on  the  results  of  the  new  terrestrial 
HEP,  initiating  construction  in  Reaches  12  and  lOB  in  the  early  years  of  the  multi-phase  construction 
implemenution,  and  revegetating  Reaches  12  and  lOB  in  the  first  fall  planting  season  after  reach 
construction. 

Goals,  concepts,  and  guideUnes  that  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  detailed  mitigation  plan  are  listed  below. 

Riparian  Forest 

•  Establish  new  riparian  forest  in  Reaches  7-12.  Mitigation  required  by  the  Corps  would  be 
based  upon  the  results  of  the  new  terrestrial  HEP,  after  completion  of  an  incremental  mitigation 
analysis.  As  currently  proposed  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997),  the  Bypass  Giannel  plan 
provides  approximately  21  acres  of  mitigation  plantings  to  offset  the  loss  of  about  9  acres. 
This  exceeds  the  threshold  of  value  of  14.6  acres  for  equal  compensation  as  well  as  the  value 
needed  for  in-kind  con^nsation,  determined  by  the  revised  USFWS  HEP  (1997). 

•  Plant  tree  and  shrub  species  that  are  native  to  the  local  riparian  system.  Incorporate  only 
native  plant  material  into  seed  mixes  of  herbaceous  plants  used  for  erosion  control. 

«  Where  possible,  plant  native  riparian  trees  and  understory  shrubs  for  mitigation  in  existing  gaps 
or  openings  (unvegetated  or  ruderal  herbaceous  areas)  to  reduce  ^gmentation  and 
heterogeneity  in  the  rq>arian  forest. 

•  Use  percent  survival,  canopy  cover,  stem  density,  and  species  conqwsition  of  planted 
vegetation  as  success  criteria  for  the  riparian  forest. 
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Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  Habitat 


Establish  at  least  4,958  linear  feet  of  new  vegetative  cover  by  planting  native  riparian  shrubs 
and  trees  (especially  willows)  along  unshaded  banks.  This  provides  the  replacement  ratio 
needed  to  meet  the  SRA  cover  requirements. 

Plantings  intended  to  provide  SRA  cover  shall  be  located  along  the  water's  edge  at  summer  low 
flows  and  should  be  sufficiently  dense  to  provide  shade  along  at  least  85  percent  of  the  bank's 
length.  Sufficient  bank  lengths  shall  be  planted  to  achieve  the  net  replacement  of  overhead 
cover,  taking  into  account  the  formation  of  gaps  in  the  canopy.  At  groimd  level,  the  width  of 
plantings  for  riparian  mitigation  shall  vary  from  approximately  10  to  over  30  feet  because  the 
^ce  available  for  vegetation  planting  varies.  In  some  areas,  SRA  cover  shall  be  planted  on 
narrow  strips  of  the  low  flow  channel  and  floodway  terraces  that  shall  be  kept  free  of  woody 
vegetation. 

In  other  areas,  SRA  cover  shall  be  planted  where  there  are  no  constraints  on  planting  widths. 
Only  riparian  plantings  located  within  15  feet  of  the  wetted  channel  are  considered  as  SRA 
cover  mitigation.  When  mature,  the  widths  of  SRA  plantings  shall  exceed  the  ground  level 
width  by  10-50  feet,  depending  on  the  diameter  of  the  canopies. 


Uitan  Forest 


•  Establish  at  least  1 .29  acres  of  new  sycamore-valley  oak  forest  in  selected  top-of-bank  sites  in 
Reaches  7-12.  This  goal  is  based  on  a  1:1  replacement  ratio  (based  on  canopy  area). 

•  Use  native  tree  species  in  the  urban  forest  revegetation  sites,  especially  California  sycamore, 
vaUey  oak,  coast  live  oak,  and  California  wild  rose. 

City  Ordinance  Trees 

•  Comply  with  the  City  of  San  Jose's  tree  ordinance  requirements  for  trees  removed  by  the 
project  that  are  not  on  SCVWD  property. 

•  Consult  with  the  City  Arborist  to  identify  and  evaluate  trees  greater  than  18  inches  DBH  that 
shall  be  removed  by  the  project  on  land  not  owned  by  the  SCVWD.  Identify  specific 
con^)liance  and  mitigation  requirements  when  the  number  and  value  of  affected  trees  have  been 
determined. 

•  Provide  adequate  compensation  for  removal  of  ordinance  trees  (typically  4: 1  replacement  based 
on  tree  number  [Hamilton  1993])  and  incorporate  these  trees  into  the  mitigation  plantings  for 
riparian  forest  or  urban  forest,  as  appropriate. 

Wetlands  and  Other  Jurisdictional  Waters  of  the  United  States 

•  Establish  at  least  0.89  acre  of  constructed  jurisdictional  wetlands  to  provide  no  net  loss  of 
wetlands  within  the  project  area. 
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Constmct  new  wetlands  in  Reaches  lOB  and  12.  Restore  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ten^rarily 
disturbed  wetlands  on-site  in  Reaches  7-12. 

Use  native  grasses,  sedges  {Carex  spp.),  water-plantain  (AUsma  spp.),  knotweeds  (Polygonum 
spp.),  or  other  native  plants  that  would  be  minimally  disturb^  by  channel  maintenance 
activities  and  minimize  obstruction  of  flood  flows. 

Use  jurisdictional  wetland  delineation  criteria  as  a  basis  for  success  criteria  for  the  constructed 
wetlands. 

Provide  at  least  9.93  acres  of  constructed  and  restored  other  waters  (at  least  a  1 : 1  replacement 
ratio)  to  compensate  for  other  waters  that  are  either  disturbed  or  eliminated  during  project 
construction. 


Locations 


•  Locate  all  mitigation  plantings  in  Reaches  7-12  and  begin  implementation  of  mitigation 
plantings  in  Reach  12  in  the  early  years  of  the  multi-phase  construction. 

•  Where  sites  can  be  revegetated  following  comtruction  disturbance  or  minor  grading,  inq>lement 
mitigation  directly  on  the  sites  that  were  disturbed.  Inq>lement  the  remaining  mitigation 
plantings  in  appropriate  locations  that  are  currently  unvegetated  or  occupied  by  ruderal 
vegetation  or  sparse,  degraded  riparian  forest. 

•  Plates  in  Appendix  E  show  anticipated  locations  of  mitigation  planting  sites  for  riparian  forest, 
urban  forest,  and  wetlands.  More  detailed  specifications  of  planting  locations  are  to  be  included 
in  the  detailed  mitigation  plan. 

Success  Criteria 

Monitoring  shall  continue  for  5  years  or  until  all  success  criteria  are  met.  Criteria  for  success  of  the 
mitigation  plantings  shall  be  based  on  density  of  live  woody  plants  per  acre  and  plant  species  diversity 
during  the  initial  5-year  monitoring  period.  Specific  criteria  for  tree  and  shrub  densities  shall  vary  with 
the  type  of  community.  Revegetation  sites  shall  be  required  to  contain  all  the  native  species  initially 
planted  (although  relative  amounts  may  change)  after  S  years.  Remedial  action  shall  be  implemented  and 
the  monitoring  period  extended  if  success  criteria  are  not  met. 

Maintenance  and  Monitoring 

•  Provide  maintenance  that  shall  protect  mitigation  plantings  and  facilitate  establishment  of 
vigorous  vegetation. 

•  Monitor  the  mitigation  plantings  in  a  manner  that  provides  early  feedback  to  the  SCVWD  and 
its  revegetation  contractors  on  methods  to  improve  results  or  correct  problems,  allows  a 
determination  of  when  success  criteria  have  been  achieved,  and  provides  the  documentation 
needed  for  monitoring  required  under  CEQA  and  by  project  permits. 
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•  Follow  the  mitigation  monitoring  guidelines  of  the  Corps  (1991)  for  standards  of  wetland 
monitoring  design  and  repotting.  Riparian  and  wetland  plantings  shall  be  monitored  for  at  least 
5  years,  including  at  least  2  years  after  the  removal  of  irrigation  systems. 

Riparian  Forest  Fragmentation 

Estimates  of  post-project  riparian  forest  patch  and  gap  lengths  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997)  indicate 
that  reductions  in  total  gap  length  ranging  from  1 1  percent  to  60  percent  would  occur  in  Reaches  7,  lOB-C, 
11,  and  12.  Small  increases  or  decreases  (+4  percent  to  -6  percent)  would  occur  in  Reaches  8,  9,  and 
lOA.  Overall,  total  gap  length  would  decrease  by  23  percent  and  total  patch  length:gap  length  ratio  would 
improve  from  1.2:1  under  preproject  conditions  to  2.3:1  under  postproject  conditions  under  the  Preferred 
Project.  No  additional  mitigation  measures  are  suggested. 

2.  The  Corps  shall  prepare  and  implement  a  program  to  educate  the  community  and  creekside 
homeowners  about  biological  mitigation  and  habitat  protection  associated  with  the  project  and  to 
solicit  their  cooperation  and  support.  Principal  actions  shall  include: 

•  Developing  an  educational  brochure  on  proper  stream  care  to  be  distributed  to  homeowners 
along  the  Guadalupe  River  within  the  environs  of  the  project  area  before  construction  begins. 
This  brochure  shall  explain  (1)  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  non-native  vegetation,  (2)  the 
values  of  native  vegetation  along  the  riparian  corridor  and  on  private  property,  (3)  reasons  for 
not  dumping  deoris,  (4)  related  issues  concerning  water  quality,  and  (5)  guidelines  for  aesthetic 
improvement. 

•  Conducting  a  series  of  workshops  for  creekside  homeowners  before  and  after  project 
construction  to  explain  the  rq>arian  mitigation  program  to  be  implemented,  the  vahie  of  lipaiiaa 
habitat  to  wildlife,  and  the  goals  of  the  mitigation  program. 

The  program  shall  be  coordinated  with  Mitigation  Measure  1  and  the  SCVWD's  channel  maintenance 
program  for  the  Guadalupe  River. 

3.  The  Corps  shall  prepare  and  implement  a  plan  to  protect  vegetation  that  does  not  need  to  be  removed 
during  project  construction  from  inadvertent  damage.  This  plan  shall  incorporate  standard 
construction  practices  used  by  the  SCVWD  and  described  in  the  project  description. 

Before  construction  begins,  a  survey  shall  be  conducted  to  identify  and  flag  locations  of  construction  area 
boimdaries,  specific  trees  near  or  within  construction  areas  that  are  to  be  saved,  and  selected  trees  that  may 
be  transplanted  to  a  mitigation  area.  Orange  plastic  barricade  fencing  shall  be  erected  or  similar  measures 
taken  along  construction  area  boundaries  to  identify  areas  of  protected  vegetation.  The  fencing  shall  be 
placed  as  close  to  the  actual  limit  of  grading  or  construction  (i.e,  as  far  from  the  forest  edge)  as  possible. 
If  practical,  selected  trees  within  construction  areas  may  be  transplanted  for  use  in  a  designated  mitigation 
area  by  an  experienced  tree-moving  contractor. 

During  construction,  attachment  of  ropes,  cables,  or  guys  to  trees  outside  the  construction  area  shall  be 
avoided,  except  in  emergencies.  Trees  not  designated  for  removal  that  are  damaged  during  construction 
shall  be  trimmed  under  the  direction  of  a  qualified  arborist  to  minimize  the  risk  of  disease.  Trees  outside 
the  construction  area  that  are  damaged  beyond  recovery  shall  be  replaced  at  a  minimum  3: 1  basis  with 
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additional  native  trees  in  a  designated  riparian  forest  mitigation  area  or  shaded  riverine  aquatic  habitat 
cover  mitigation  area. 

4.  The  Corps  shall  replace  or  compensate  property  owners  for  any  native  or  non-native  back>'ard  trees 
that  die  or  become  severely  stressed  as  a  result  of  flood  wall  construction  or  other 
construction-related  activities.  Replacement  shall  be  provided  on  a  1:1  in-kind  basis  for  trees  with 
drip  lines  within  10  feet  of  project  construction  that  die  or  become  severely  stressed  during 
construction,  or  within  1  year  after  completion  of  construction  for  trees  that  are  determined  by  a 
qualified  arborist,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  have  been  affected  by  project  construction. 

5.  The  Corps  shall  use  live  willow  cuttings  and  other  plant  materials  in  the  revegetation  of  eroded  areas 
as  specified  in  the  maintenance  program,  and  shall  revegetate  all  areas  cleared  for  access  to  the 
erosion  repair  sites  with  native  riparian  vegetation.  This  mitigation  measure  is  similar  to  the  riparian 
mitigation  called  for  in  Mitigation  Measure  1.  The  mitigation  goal  for  the  erosion  repair  sites  is  no 
net  loss  because  the  initial  impact  resulted  from  natural  causes  (flooding),  the  proposed  repair 
methods  shall  allow  for  on-site  recovery  of  riparian  vegetation,  and  the  sites  shall  be  less  susceptible 
to  erosion  after  the  repairs  are  completed. 

Fisheries 

6.  The  Corps  shall  mitigate  construction-related  inq)acts  on  undercut  banks  and  short-term  temperature 
impacts  associated  with  vegetation  clearing  during  construction  by  implementing  the  following 
specific  measures: 

CONSTTRUCT  1,100  LINEAR  FEET  OF  UNDERCUT  BANKS,  USING  APPROPRIATE  BlOTECHNICAL  TECHNIQUES 

AND  Provide  4,958  Linear  Feet  of  SRA  Habitat.  In  consultation  with  CDFG  and  USFWS,  the  design 
shall  use  appropriate  prevention  materials  in  association  with  replanted  vegetation,  to  create  1,100  linear 
feet  of  undercut  bank  habitats.  This  measure  is  not  part  of  the  Corps'  Bypass  Channel  plan,  but  part  of 
a  separate  project  that  would  be  constructed  by  the  SCVWD.  This  measure  shall  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  undercut  banks  during  grading  and  streambank  excavation  at  a  1  to  1  ratio.  Before  initiating 
construction,  the  existing  1,100  linear  feet  of  undercut  banks  shall  be  documented  in  terms  of  water  depths, 
velocities,  and  depths  of  undercut  to  provide  detailed  information  on  existing  conditions.  Undercut  bank 
mitigation  areas  shall  be  located  in  Reaches  7,  lOA,  lOB,  11  A,  IIB,  and  IIC.  Mitigation  areas  shall  be 
evaluated  aimually  for  five  years  to  determine  whether  created  imdercut  banks  are  functioning  properly  by 
providing  habitat  conditions  similar  to  those  that  were  measured  for  existing  conditions.  If  full  mitigation 
cannot  be  achieved  by  created  banks,  the  SCVWD  shall  consult  with  CDFG  and  USFWS,  initiate  remedial 
actions,  and  continue  monitoring  for  an  additional  5  years.  Remedial  actions  shall  include  redesign  of 
revetment  or  other  appropriate  mitigation  based  on  negotiations  with  CDFG  and  USFWS. 

Mitigation  shall  be  considered  complete  in  the  fifth  year  if  created  undercut  bank  lengths  provide  habitat 
conditions  similar  to  those  measured  for  preproject  conditions.  In  addition,  the  loss  of  undercut  banks, 
overhead  cover  and  stream  shading  shall  be  mitigated  by  implementing  Measure  1.  Successftil 
implementation  of  this  measure,  in  combination  with  proposed  restoration  efforts  in  Reaches  lOB  and  12 
and  proposed  reductions  in-channel  vegetation  maintenance  throughout  all  project  reaches,  is  expected  to 
result  in  an  overall  net  increase  in  overwater  vegetation,  provide  for  more  continuous  shading  over  the 
entire  project  area,  mitigate  the  impact  to  insignificance  and  be  consistent  with  the  USFWS  requirement 
of  "no  net  loss  of  aquatic  habitat  values  or  acreage. " 
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Implementing  these  measures  shall  result  in  a  1:1  replacement  of  overwater  vegetation  (Parsons 
Engineering  Science  1997).  Lx>cations  of  proposed  revegetation  sites,  including  SRA  cover  mitigations 
sites,  are  presented  in  plates  in  Appendix  E. 

Improve  Fish  Passage  Conditions  on  Guadalupe  Creek.  This  mitigation  measure  will  not  be  part  of 
the  Corp's  Bypass  Channel  plan,  but  will  instead  be  considered  a  separate  project  by  the  local  sponsor  as 
a  cumulative  beneficial  intact.  Mitigation  benefits  from  this  proposal  have  not  been  quantified  using  the 
HEP  methodology,  so  their  cost-effectiveness  can  not  be  compared  to  other  mitigation  measures.  This 
measure  can  be  considered  as  a  qualitative  benefit  to  fisheries. 

The  SCVWD  shall  improve  fish  passage  conditions  on  Guadalupe  Creek  at: 

•  Stream  Gauge  Station  No.  43,  and 

•  a  channelized  stream  reach  midway  between  the  Pheasant  Creek  confluence  and  Reynolds 
Road. 

Fish  passage  structures  shall  be  designed  in  consultation  with  CDFG  and  USFWS  and  incorporate 
engineering  considerations  and  biological  criteria  developed  for  fish  passage  to  ensure  that  adequate  fish 
passage  is  maintained. 

The  Corps  and  SCVWD  shall  implement  a  two-phase  monitoring  program  of  fish  passage  improvement 
(i.e.  along  the  channelized  stream  reach  halfway  between  the  Pheasant  Creek  confluence  and  Reynolds 
Road)  to  determine  the  success  of  the  improvements:  annual  surveys  (phase  one)  to  determine  wbedier  flsh 
are  using  the  strucmres;  and  ongoing  maintenance  surveys  in  perpetuity  (phase  two)  to  ensure  that 
structures  are  operating  as  designed.  No  monitoring  of  stream  gauge  Station  No.  23  is  proposed  because 
only  minor  modifications  to  the  weir  are  needed  to  improve  fish  passage,  precluding  the  requirement  to 
build  an  actual  fish  passage  structure  such  as  a  fish  ladder.  The  SCVWD  shall  develop  an  appropriate 
monitoring  program  in  coordination  with  CDFG  and  USFWS  to  document  the  successful  passage  of 
migratory  fish  (primarily  chinook  salmon  and  sieelhead  trout).  Phase  one  of  the  monitoring  program  shall 
commence  in  the  fall  following  completion  of  fish  passage  in^rovements.  Monitoring  shall  be  conducted 
from  October  1  to  April  30  when  migrating  adult  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  are  expected  to  occur. 

Monitoring  activities  shall  consist  of  visual  surveys  at  improvement  locations;  carcass,  redd,  and  juvenile 
surveys  in  reaches  upstream  of  improvement  locations;  automated  fish  coimting  systems  mounted  at  each 
fish  passage  strucmre;  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  methods  to  document  the  successful  passage  of 
adults.  The  precise  sampling  protocol  shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with  CDFG  and  USFWS  and  shall 
depend  on  the  opportunities  and  constraints  governed  by  the  local  conditions  (e.g.,  high  turbidity  levels 
during  storm  runoff  periods  may  preclude  the  use  of  visual  observations  as  a  sampling  method). 

The  SCVWD  shall  submit  an  annual  monitoring  report  to  CDFG  for  up  to  5  years  after  completion  of  fish 
passage  improvements.  In  addition  to  formal  monitoring  efforts,  the  SCVWD  shall  look  for  indicators  of 
passage  problems,  such  as  fish  congregating  downstream  of  the  ladder  or  failed  attenq>ts  by  fish  to 
negotiate  the  ladder  during  routine  and  ongoing  maintenance  practices,  conducted  during  phase  two 
(discussion  below).  If  the  objective  of  attaining  fish  passage  has  not  been  met  and  is  not  due  to  factors 
beyond  the  SCVWD's  control  (e.g.,  drought,  natural  downstream  barriers,  or  limited  number  offish), 
remedial  actions  shall  be  initiated  and  monitoring  shall  continue  for  up  to  an  additional  5  years.  Remedial 
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actions  shall  include  redesign  of  stnictura!  improvements  or  further  negotiations  with  CDPG  and  USFWS 
regarding  other  impropriate  mitigation. 

This  measure  shall  be  considered  successful  when  flsh  passage  was  dociunented,  and  no  indicators  of 
passage  problems  are  present.  After  successfiil  fish  passage  was  documented,  phase  one  of  the  monitoring 
program  shall  cotisidered  complete. 

Phase  one  of  the  monitoring  plan  shall  include  repeated  surveys  during  the  rainy  season  (i.e.,  October  1 
dirough  April  30)  to  ensure  that  the  fishways  are  free  if  obstructions  and  debris  that  would  preclude  their 
normal  operation.  The  SCVWD  shall  follow  the  same  maintenance  and  inspection  procedures  as  outlined 
in  an  existing  MOU  with  CDFG  and  take  reasonable  and  appropriate  measures  to  remove  accimiulated 
debris  in  a  timely  manner  tc  restore  to  normal  the  operation  of  the  fishway.  The  current  MOU  requires 
the  SCVWD  to  inspect  all  fish  ladders  once  every  worldng  day  and  at  least  once  per  day  during  high  flow 
events  on  nonworking  days  during  the  migration  season.  This  phase  of  the  monitoring  program  shall 
continue  for  the  life  of  the  improvement  structure. 

Mitigation  Measure  Cf-1  (Chapter  6,  "Cumulative  Impacts")  requires  the  SCVWD  to  provide  fish  passage 
at  die  gabion  structure  on  Alamitos  Creek,  which  shall  provide  fish  access  to  an  additioiial  10.68  miles  of 
stream  habitat.  This  measure  would  increase  the  availability  of  habitat  by  slighdy  more  than  what  would 
be  potentially  affected  by  the  cumulative  effects  of  this  project,  including  other  ongoing  projects  on  the 
Guadahipe  River  (i.e..  State  Route  87  and  the  Corps  Downtown  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project), 
which  totals  approximately  9  miles  of  river.  Successful  implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  Cf-1,  in 
conjunction  with  impIementiDg  Mitigation  Measure  6,  should  provide  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout 
access  to  a  combined  total  of  13.3  miles  of  additional  spawning  and  rearing  habitat.  Together,  these 
measures  would  result  in  a  long-term  benefit  to  the  anadromous  fishery  of  the  Guadalupe  River  because 
of  the  increase  in  habitat  availability  and  the  anticipated  benefits  associated  with  the  improved  habitat 
conditions  found  in  these  tributary  streams. 

Wildlife 

Apart  from  in^acts  on  special  status  wildlife  (see  below),  impacts  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  on  wildlife 
shall  be  mitigated  by  the  vegetation  mitigations  (1  through  S). 

7.  To  mitigate  impacts  on  burrowing  owls  to  insignificance,  surveys  shall  be  conducted  in  planned 
construction  and  mitigation  areas  in  Reach  12  during  the  nonbreeding  season  (September-January) 
and  no  more  than  2  weeks  before  construction  begins,  to  determine  whether  burrowing  owls  are 
occupying  the  construction  site  before  construction. 

Widiin  30  days  of  conducting  the  survey(s),  die  results  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  CDFG.  If  no  biurowing 
owls  exist  at  the  construction  site,  no  additional  mitigation  measures  shall  be  required.  If  survey  results 
reveal  the  presence  of  burrowing  owls,  monitoring  by  a  qualified  wildlife  biologist  shall  be  required  during 
construction  activities,  and  a  report  of  monitoring  activities  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  CDFG. 

The  following  mitigation  measures  shall  be  in^>lemented,  depending  on  when  construction  is  scheduled  to 
occur. 
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•  If  constiuction  occurs  during  the  nonbreeding  season  (September-January),  constiuctiou  shall 
be  avoided  within  160  feet  of  the  active  burrow  to  avoid  disturbing  or  killing  the  burrowing 
owls,  until  the  burrow  is  vacated  and  destroyed  as  indicated  below.  This  schedule  shall  comply 
with  laws  under  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Code,  the  federal  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act, 
and  CDFG's  burrowing  owl  guidelines. 

Monitoring  of  possible  wintering  burrows  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  no  owls  were  killed  during 
grading.  A  qualified  wildlife  biologist  shall  survey  the  affected  area  within  2  weeks  before  construction 
activity  begins  to  determine  if  active  burrows  are  present.  After  determining  that  active  burrows  are 
imoccupied,  the  burrows  siiall  be  destroyed  to  prevent  reoccupancy  during  construction. 

•  If  construction  occurs  during  the  breeding  season  (February-August),  the  owls  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  construction  area  before  the  breeding  season  begins  and  prevented  from 
returning  by  the  following  actions: 

Examining  all  potential  burrows  in  Reach  12  during  the  nonbreeding  season 
(September-January)  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  owls. 

Destroying  or  collapsing  unoccupied  burrows  to  prevent  their  use  during  the  nonbreeding 
and  breeding  seasons,  and 

Monitoring  the  construction  site  and  continuing  to  destroy  burrows  until  grading  begins 
to  ensure  that  new  burrows  constructed  by  ground  squirrels  are  not  occiq>ied  by  owls  and 
used  as  dens. 

•  If  no  other  options  are  available,  relocate  burrowing  owls.  The  Corps  shall  prepare  a 
relocation  and  habitat  protection  plan  in  coordination  with  CDFG  and  USFWS  and  obtain 
permits  from  both  CDFG  and  USFWS. 

Within  60  days  of  completion  of  construction  activities  in  Reach  12,  a  letter  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
CDFG  that  includes  results  of  the  preconstniction  survey,  monitoring  and  preventive  actions  taken  during 
construction,  and  postcons) ruction  conditions. 

Rare,  Threatened,  and  Endangered  Species 

Steelhead  Trout.  Additional  mitigation  measures  if  necessary  shall  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
NMFS. 

California  Red-Legged  Frog.  Given  the  conclusion  that  this  species  is  unlikely  to  be  present  or  affected 
by  the  project,  no  mitigation  is  proposed.  The  Corps  will  consult  widi  the  USFWS  to  determine  whether 
any  additional  protective  measures  are  warranted. 

4.4.5  Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

All  significant  impacts  can  r«  mitigated  to  less-than-significant  levels  in  the  long  term,  because  sufficient 
acreage  is  available  to  provide  riparian  forest  habitat  replacement  to  compensate  for  losses  that  would  occur 
in  conjunction  with  channel  widening.  Detailed  assessments  of  the  channel  widening's  effects  on  river 
hydrology  are  required  to  determine  the  precise  location  and  extent  of  riparian  forest  restoration. 

Impacts  would  be  significant  in  the  short  and  intermediate  term  until  establishment  of  mitigation 
replantings. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

All  significant  impacts  can  be  mitigated  to  less  than  significant  levels  in  the  long  term,  based  on  the 
completion  of  detailed  assessments  and  consultation  de^ed  for  the  channel  widening  above.  Impacts 
would  be  significant  in  the  short  and  intermediate  term  until  establishment  of  mitigation  replantings. 
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4^  AESTHETICS  AND  RECREATION 

This  section  addresses  the  potential  for  the  project  to  affect  visual  resources  and  view  corridors  during 
construction  (short  term),  during  revegetation  establishment  (intermediate  term),  and  operation  (long 
tenn). 

4.5.1  Regulatory  Setting 

Evaluation  of  the  effect  the  pr(^x>sed  project  may  have  on  the  aesthetics  or  visual  resources  of  the  existing 
environmoit  is  provided  in  the  CEQ  Regulations  sections  as  stated  below: 

40  CFR  1502.16  Environmental  Consequences 

This  section  shall  include  discussions  of:  (c)  possible  conflicts  between  the  proposed 
action  and  the  objectives  of  federal,  regional,  state,  and  local  land  use  plans,  policies,  and 
controls  for  the  area  concerned;  (g)  urban  quality,  .  .  .  and  the  design  of  the  built 
environment. 

40  CFR  1508.8  Effects 

Effects  and  impacts  .  .  .  include  .  .  .  aesthetic,  cultural,  social,  or  health,  whether  direct, 
indirect,  or  cumulative. 

4.5.2  Exfating  Conditions 

Regional  Sating 

The  following  discussion  of  existing  aesthetic  and  recreation  resources  within  the  project  area  is  based 
on  the  visual  analysis  prepared  by  Jones  &  Stokes  for  the  EIR/EISfor  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control 
Projea  (Parsons  Engineering-Science  1997)  and  an  inventory,  forecast,  and  analysis  of  aesthetic  and 
recreation  resources  in  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Reconnaissance  Report  (COE  1989)  and  the  Upper 
Guadalupe  River  Interim  Feasibility  Report,  Environmental  Working  Paper  (BioSystems  Analysis  1995). 
Field  visits  for  the  analysis  in  the  EIR/EIS  were  conducted  during  simimer  1989,  summer  and  fall  1990, 
£all  1992,  spring  1993,  and  summer  1996. 

The  Guadaltq>e  River  riparian  corridor  provides  visual  relief  from  surrounding  urban  development.  One 
of  few  rivers  in  the  urban  area  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  that  has  not  been  constricted  to  a  narrow  band  by 
the  use  of  levees,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Guadalupe  River  are  predominantly  lined  with  extensive 
v^etation  that  is  considered  an  important  visual  resource. 

Although  scenic  due  to  its  natural  character,  the  public  recreation  use  of  the  corridor  is  limited.  Portions 
of  the  river  along  residential  areas  are  used  informally,  as  evidenced  by  existing  paths  along  the  banks. 
Most  of  the  riverfoank,  however,  is  posted  with  "No  Trespassing"  signs,  and  developed  trails  or  other 
recreational  facilities  along  the  river  banks  do  not  exist.  The  river,  however,  is  navigable  by  small 
watercrait  such  as  canoes  and  kayaks  at  moderate  to  high  flows  throughout  the  feasibility  study  area 
(Lawrence  Johmann.  Western  Waters  Canoe  Club  1997;  Appetidix  M,  Letter  J). 

The  City  of  San  Jose  is  interested  in  developing  recreational  opportunities  and  is  coordinating  their  efforts 
with  the  SCVWD's  flood  control  planning  process.    The  city's  interim  report  for  the  south  corridor 
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includes  conceptual  plans  for  trails  and  park  development  that  give  consideration  to  the  flood-control 
alternatives  already  being  developed  for  the  feasibility  study  area. 

The  visual  and  recreational  use  setting  is  provided  by  reach  below. 

Reach  7.  The  riparian  forest  along  Reach  7  is  dense  for  most  of  its  length,  with  only  few  visible  areas 
of  barren  earth  bank  or  riprap-covered  surfaces  (see  Figure  4.5-1).  The  east  bank  is  visible  from  Lelong 
Avenue,  SR  87  and  the  LRT  West  Alma  Avenue  Station.  It  backs  up  against  the  Elks  Lodge  parking  lot. 
The  western  bank  is  visible  from  backyards  of  residential  development.  Travelers  on  the  Willow  Street 
Bridge  experience  expansive,  although  fleeting,  views. 

Public  access  to  the  river  is  limited  in  Reach  7,  though  a  narrow  trail  runs  along  the  top  of  the  east  bank 
inside  the  Elks  Lodge  parking  lot  fence.   The  trail  is  used  by  pedestrians  to  reach  West  Alma  Avenue. 

Reach  8.  Reach  8  includes  dense,  mature  riparian  tree  canopy  as  well  (see  Figure  4.5-2).  Residents 
living  on  Mackey  Avenue  can  view  vegetation  on  the  east  bank,  while  the  west  bank  growth  is  visible 
to  Creek  Drive  residents.  Public  views  of  both  banks  are  experienced  from  the  Willow  Glen  Way  Bridge, 
and  background  views  are  experienced  by  travellers  on  SR  87  and  the  LRT.  The  Willow  Glen  Way 
Bridge  has  a  rustic  or  historical  quality  that  contributes  to  the  neighborhood  character. 

Residents  on  Creek  Drive  can  easily  access  the  river  and  have  in  some  cases  constructed  decks  and 
treehouses  near  the  edge  of  the  riparian  forrest  corridor. 

Reach  9.  The  narrow  river  corridor  in  Reach  9  includes  tail  riparian  forest  (see  Figure  4.5-3).  Homes 
back  up  to  the  river  and  residents  enjoy  open  space  views  from  their  backyards.  Public  views  of  the  river 
are  also  experienced  from  Almaden  Road  downstream  of  Curtner  Avenue.  Other  public  views  are  from 
the  Willow  Glen  Way  Bridge,  a  parallel,  adjacent  pedestrian  suspension  bridge,  the  Malone  Road  Bridge, 
and  the  Curtner  Avenue  Bridge. 

Access  to  the  river  is  limited  along  the  reach,  although  residents,  particularly  on  the  west  bank,  have 
extended  their  backyard  fences  to  incorporate  river  corridor  areas. 

Reach  lOA.  The  visual  character  of  the  relatively  short  Reach  lOA  is  similar  to  Reach  9,  with  fairly 
dense  riparian  forest  along  both  banks  (see  Figure  4.5-4).  Limited  views  of  the  west  bank  are 
experienced  by  residents,  while  the  eastern  bank  is  seen  by  travellers  along  Almaden  Road  and  shoppers 
at  the  Almaden  Shopping  Center.  Other  public  views  are  experienced  from  the  pedestrian  crossing  on 
the  Almaden  Expressway  Bridge. 

Public  use  of  the  eastern  river  bank  is  limited  due  to  the  narrow  Almaden  Road  shoulder.  Both  banks 
are  steep,  discouraging  access. 

Reach  lOB.  Unlike  other  areas  on  the  river  downstream.  Reach  lOB  lacks  riparian  forest  canopy.  The 
banks  have  been  modifred  by  flood  control  improvements  including  widening  and  benching,  stepped 
gabions,  and  riprap  (see  Figure  4.5-5).  The  downstream  portion  of  the  reach  has  minimal  vegetation 
cover  and  is  visible  to  travellers  on  SR  87.  Although  the  view  of  the  river  contrasts  with  the  adjacent 
urban  landscape,  the  lack  of  riparian  vegetation  at  this  point  makes  the  area  less  visually  ^pealing.  In 
the  upstream  portion  of  the  reach,  the  eastern  bank  is  visible  from  residences  on  Skylark  Drive.  Portions 
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of  the  Valley  View  Packing  Plant  orchard  are  on  the  eastern  bank  upstream.  Although  the  river  is  not 
densely  vegetated,  it  is  visible  from  adjacent  public  view  corridors  as  open  space. 

Recreational  opportunities  include  a  small  public  area  adjacent  to  Wren  Drive  overlooking  the  river,  and 
a  narrow  path  following  the  east  bench  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  reach. 

Reach  IOC.  North  of  Foxworthy  Avenue,  the  river  channel  is  narrow  and  vegetation  is  dense;  south  of 
Foxworthy  Avenue,  the  channel  widens  and  vegeution  is  sparser  (see  Figure  4.5-6).  Clusters  of  manire 
riparian  vegetation  exist  along  the  river  corridor.  The  Valley  View  Packing  Plant  borders  the  east  bank 
and  extends  to  Hillsdale  Avenue;  commercial  development  exists  adjacent  and  upstream  of  the  plant. 
Travellers  on  Old  Almaden  Road  experience  views  of  the  west  bank.  Other  public  views  are  from  the 
Hillsdale  Avenue  Bridge  and  the  Capitol  Expressway  Bridge. 

A  pathway  along  the  west  bank  adjacent  to  Old  Almaden  Road  is  used  by  cyclists,  walkers,  and  joggers, 
although  its  narrowness  and  location  next  to  the  busy  road  minimize  recreational  opportimities. 

Reach  llA.  The  reach  is  wide  and  contains  a  dense,  continuous  riparian  canopy  (see  Figure  4.5-7).  The 
west  bank  of  the  river  is  seen  by  travellers  on  Chard  Drive  and  the  Almaden  Expressway,  while  the 
eastern  bank  is  visible  from  the  residential  backyard  on  Wellington  Square.  Riparian  growth  screens 
views  of  Almaden  Expressway  traffic  from  these  residential  views. 

Walkers  and  cyclists  use  the  bicycle  path  along  the  north  shoulder  of  the  Almaden  Expressway,  enjoying 
views  of  the  river's  west  bank.  A  wide  bench  on  the  top  of  the  east  bank  between  the  Wellington  Square 
residential  area  and  the  river  is  informally  used  by  joggers,  hikers,  walkers,  and  cyclists. 

Reach  IIB.  This  reach  is  covered  with  mamre  riparian  forest  on  steep  slopes,  with  a  wide  bench  along 
both  banks  (see  Figure  4.5-8).  Residential  backyards  abut  the  eastern  river  banks,  while  public  views 
of  the  west  bank  are  enjoyed  by  travellers  along  the  Almaden  Expressway.  A  bicycle  lane  on  the 
expressway  also  provides  views. 

Access  to  the  river  is  extensive,  with  the  bench  along  the  east  bank  used  by  neighborhood  residents.  The 
SJWCo  property  on  the  east  bank  upstream  portion  of  the  reach  is  fenced  off,  but  unauthorized 
recreational  use  of  the  area  occurs. 

Reach  IIC.  The  reach  includes  riparian  forest  and  stands  of  eucalyptus  trees  along  steep  banks  (see 
Figure  4.5-8).  Views  of  the  east  and  west  banks  are  similar  to  Reach  IIB.  Additionally,  public  views 
are  experienced  from  the  Branham  Lane  Bridge. 

Reach  12.  Bank  vegetation  includes  scattered  mature  riparian,  orchard,  and  eucalyptus  trees,  with  sparse 
non-native  ground  cover  along  the  channel  bottom  (see  Figure  4.5-9).  Residential  development  along 
Tonino  Road  fronts  the  eastern  bank  in  the  upstream  portion  of  the  river.  Agricultural  activity  borders 
the  west  bank  in  this  portion.  The  downstream  areas  of  the  river  are  flanked  by  percolation  ponds,  and 
have  only  sparse  bank  vegetation.  Public  views  of  the  river  are  experienced  from  the  Almaden 
Expressway  and  bicycle  lanes  (although  distant),  the  SR  85  overpass,  Chynoweth  Avenue,  Blossom  River 
Drive,  Blossom  Hill  Road,  Branham  Lane,  and  the  Oakridge  LRT  station.  Water  reflections  on  the  river 
and  pond  and  a  general  open  space  character  provide  an  important  visual  quality. 
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The  percolation  ponds  are  informally  used  for  fishing  and  swimming. 

Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks:  The  creek  stretches  within  the  feasibility  study  area  are  flood  control  channels 
with  trapezoidal  banks,  forming  narrow,  straight  channels  with  no  riparian  forest.  They  are  bordered  by 
residential  development,  but  appear  as  drainage  ditches.  These  sections  of  the  creeks  have  overall  a  very 
low  aesthetic  value.    Public  access  to  the  channels  is  prohibited  by  locked  chain-link  gates. 

4.5.3  Enviroiunental  En'ects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

The  project  would  cause  an  adverse,  significant  aesthetic  impact  if  it  would  result  in  either  of  the 
following: 

•  Substantially  degrade  the  quality  of  an  identified  visual  resource,  including  but  not  limited 
to  unique  topographic  features,  undisturbed  native  vegetation,  surface  waters  and  major 
drainages,  and  parks  or  recreational  areas;  or 

•  Substantially  obstruct  any  scenic  vista  or  view  visible  to  the  public. 

Beneficial  impacts  would  result  if  project  components  would  improve  the  visual  quality  of  views  from 
residences  or  publicly  accessible  vantage  points  (e.g.,  roads,  trails,  etc.). 

The  project  would  cause  an  adverse,  significant  impact  on  recreational  opportunities  if  it  would  impede 
or  conflict  with  established  recreational  uses.  (This  definition  incorporates  criteria  listed  in  CEQA 
Guidelines  Appendix  G  [w]). 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

General  Characteristics 

Construction  activities,  constructed  project  elements,  and  operation/maintenance  activities  following 
project  construction  would  result  in  impacts  on  visual  resources.  Construction  activities  resulting  in 
short-term  visual  impacts  include  vegetation  removal,  earthwork  activities,  removal  of  infrastructure  and 
structures,  and  activity  at  heavy  equipment  and  material  staging  and  storage  areas.  Constructed  project 
elements  including  river  channel  modifications,  access  ramps,  maintenance  roads,  and  other  associated 
facilities  could  cause  long-term  visual  impacts.  Operation  and  maintenance  activities  (in  addition  to 
current  management  practices)  have  not  been  finalized  by  the  Corps,  so  the  SCVWD  upper  Guadalupe 
River  Flood  Control  Project  maintenance  plan  (see  section  6.1.8)  is  used  to  reasonably  project  impacts. 
They  may,  however,  include  vegetation  control  and  maintenance,  removal  of  sediments,  debris,  and 
obstructions  from  channels  and  adjacent  areas,  and  repair,  cleaning,  and  replacement  of  facilities  and 
structures  that  could  result  in  long-term  visual  impacts. 

Construction-Related  Activities 

Construction-related  activities  in  visually  sensitive  reaches  of  the  stream  corridor  would  reduce  the  visual 
quality  of  these  areas.    Activities  that  reduce  visual  quality  include  the  following:  earthwork  activities 
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(e.g.,  clearing,  grading,  and  excavating);  building  flood  control  features;  siting  temporary  offices,  fences, 
sanitary  facilities,  and  other  structures;  building  temporary  access  roads;  and  esublishing  staging  areas 
to  store  equipment,  construction  materials,  excavated  material,  and  debris.  These  impacts  would  be 
significant  but  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  locating  staging  and  equipment  storage  areas 
outside  of  visually  sensitive  areas,  and  if  not  feasible,  then  screening  them  from  general  viewing. 
Construction  impacts  on  river  recreation  activities  such  as  canoeing  and  kayaking  would  be  short-term, 
and  therefore  less  than  significant. 

Removal  or  Substantial  Reduction  of  Views  of  Important  Vegetation 

Removing  mature  vegetation  from  the  stream  corridor  would  reduce  its  attractive  visual  quality.  Views 
of  streamside  vegetation  experienced  from  the  highly  urbanized  area  adjacent  to  the  Guadalupe  River  are 
relatively  scarce  outside  of  the  feasibility  study  area.  Removing  mature  riparian  forest  would  substantially 
reduce  the  scenic  qualities  of  this  natural  environment  along  the  river  corridor.  These  significant  impacts 
on  visual  resources  of  the  feasibility  smdy  area  can  be  feasibly  mitigated  to  less  than  significant  by 
revegetation  planting.  The  impacts,  however,  would  be  experienced  for  several  years  and,  in  some  areas, 
up  to  several  decades  until  the  mitigation  replanting  vegetation  achieves  the  height  and  density  of  the 
existing  riparian  habitat.  (The  SCVWD  revegetation  plan  would  achieve  a  minimum  of  50  percent  visual 
screening  in  5  years  [Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997].)  These  impacts  are  called  "intermediate-term" 
impacts  because  they  can  extend  longer  than  short-term  construction  impacts,  but  would  eventually  be 
mitigated  to  less  than  significant  by  replanting,  and  are  therefore  not  considered  "long  term." 

Increased  Visibility  or  Viewer  Awareness  of  Visually  or  Aesthetically  Incongruous  Elements  from 
Removing  or  Reducing  Screening  Vegetation 

Much  of  the  vegetation  in  the  stream  corridor  screens  facilities  such  as  parking  lots,  storage  areas,  service 
areas,  garages,  streets  and  freeways,  and  other  similar  elements  of  urban  development.  Reducing  or 
removing  riparian  forest  that  screens  these  features  can  reduce  the  overall  visual  quality  of  the  river 
corridor.  This  significant  impact  could  be  feasibly  mitigated  to  less  than  significant  by  revegetation 
planting.  The  loss  of  screening  vegetation  impact  would  be  reduced  as  mitigation  plantings  would  become 
established.  Although  some  areas  would  suffer  a  permanent  reduction  in  visual  screening,  revegetation 
would  mitigate  most  of  these  impacts  over  time.  In  many  areas,  the  revegetation  would  represent 
improved  screening  over  existing  conditions.  Overall,  visual  screening  would  be  increased  relative  to 
existing  conditions  in  the  long  term. 

Degradation  of  the  Natural-Appearing  Character  of  the  River  Corridor 

Natural-appearing  river  corridors  are  a  scarce  visual  resource  in  urbanized  areas  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  The  removal  of  mamre  vegetation  and  addition  of  flood  control  structures  in  some  areas  could 
degrade  the  natural-appearing  aesthetic  character  of  the  river  corridor.  Channel  widening  could  modify 
existing  natural,  irregular,  and  meandering  lines  of  the  streamcourse  and  the  undulating  forms  of 
streambanks,  introducing  more  regular  engineered  curves  and  straight  lines.  In  some  areas,  widening  the 
channel  and  increasing  the  steepness  of  side  slopes  would  broaden  the  stream  corridor  cross  section, 
creating  a  more  open  appearance  that  would  substantially  alter  the  stream's  present  topographic  character. 
Some  landforms,  such  as  drainages,  berms,  and  side  slopes  of  channels,  help  to  blend  structural  elements 
with  their  surroundings  and  contribute  to  the  corridor's  aesthetic  character  and  visual  quality.  Removing 
or  substantially  altering  these  landforms  could  reduce  this  quality.   These  changes  would  be  significant 
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impacts  on  the  feasibility  study  area's  visual  resources,  but  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  with 
revegetation  plantings.   Mitigation  plantings  would  minimize  the  extent  of  the  impact  over  time. 

Removal  of  mature  vegetation  in  visually  sensitive  areas  along  the  stream  corridor  would  result  in  reduced 
shade,  and  could  degrade  the  general  aesthetic  character  of  the  neighborhood.  This  significant  impact 
on  the  feasibility  study  area's  visual  resources  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  the  mitigation 
revegetation  plantings  as  described  above. 

Reduced  Visual  Quality  by  Removing  or  Replacing  Structural  Elements  or  Introducing  Visually 
Incongruous  Structures  and  Engineered  Improvements 

New  structures  and  engineered  improvements  in  visually  sensitive  areas  of  the  stream  corridor  could 
introduce  built  elements  differing  substantially  from  and  contrasting  with  existing  natural  visual  elements 
in  terms  of  form,  line,  color,  and  texture.  Introduction  of  substantially  different  and  contrasting  elements 
could  reduce  the  visual  character  and  quality  of  visually  sensitive  areas  of  the  river  corridor,  including 
introduction  of  man-made  strucmral  elements  with  regular  patterns  of  materials  and  surface  treatments. 
This  significant  impact  on  the  feasibility  study  area's  visual  resources  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance 
with  the  long-term  establishment  of  proposed  mitigation  revegetation  plantings. 

The  following  provides  a  short  description  of  impacts  on  visual  resources  and  recreational  uses  by  reach. 

Reach  7.  Significant  short-term  impacts  on  visual  resources  would  result  from  removal  of  vegetation 
along  the  eastern  bank.  Establishment  of  replacement  vegetation  would  reduce  the  effect  to  less  than 
significant.  Construction  of  the  floodwall  in  the  Elk's  Lodge  parking  lot  would  not  block  views  of  the 
riparian  corridor.   Resulting  impacts  on  visual  resources  would  be  insignificant. 

Recreational  uses  would  not  be  affected. 

Reach  8.  Significant  short-term  impacts  related  to  construction  equipment  staging  and  storage  would 
occur  during  construction  of  the  floodwalls  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  These  impacts  would  be  reduced 
to  less  than  significant  by  locating  the  staging  and  storage  outside  of  sensitive  visual  areas  or  by  screening 
them.  The  floodwalls  would  not  require  removal  of  riparian  canopy  on  the  river  banks,  so  residential 
views  on  either  side  of  the  river  would  not  be  impacted.  Floodwall  construction  would  result  in  long- 
term  impacts  of  river  views  as  seen  from  the  Willow  Glen  Way  Bridge,  but  these  views  are  transitory 
and  are  less  than  significant. 

Reach  9.  No  adverse  impacts  would  result  since  no  construction  is  proposed.  Revegetation  mitigation 
at  station  829+00  would  provide  a  beneficial  visual  impact  upon  establishment. 

Reach  lOA .  Widening  of  the  eastern  bank  would  result  in  significant  short-  and  intermediate-term  impacts 
on  views  experienced  by  travellers  along  Almaden  Road  and  on  the  Almaden  Expressway  Bridge,  and 
views  of  residents  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  with 
establishment  of  revegetation  plantings. 

Limited  recreational  iise  of  the  river  along  the  east  bank  would  not  be  significantly  impacted  by  proposed 
improvements. 
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Reach  lOB.  No  impacts  would  result  as  no  flood  control  protection  construction  is  proposed.  Mitigation 
planting  would  provide  a  beneficial  visual  impact  by  enhancing  views  of  the  river  from  SR  87  and 
Skylark  Drive. 

No  recreation  in^acts  would  result  from  the  proposed  plan. 

Reach  IOC.  Views  experienced  from  Old  Almaden  Road  would  be  subject  to  significant  short-  and 
intermediate-term  impacts  from  proposed  west  bank  widening.  Views  of  the  river  from  the  Hillsdale 
Avenue  would  be  significantly  inq)acted  over  the  long  term,  as  would  the  views  from  the  Capitol 
Expressway  Bridge.  These  impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  with  establishment  of  mitigation 
revegetation.  The  plantings  on  the  east  and  west  banks  would  result  in  a  long-term  increase  in  the  extent 
and  density  of  riparian  forest  within  the  reach.  Mitigation  plantings  on  the  east  bank  would  be  more 
dense  than  existing  riparian  forest. 

The  pathway  along  the  west  bank  adjacent  to  Old  Almaden  Road  used  by  cyclists,  walkers,  and  joggers 
could  be  removed  as  part  of  widening.  Although  use  of  the  pathway  is  affected  by  width  constraints  and 
traffic,  the  loss  of  the  existing  recreational  amenity  is  considered  significant.  No  mitigation  would  be 
currently  provided  under  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  recreational  trail 
component  would  mitigate  this  impact  to  insignificance. 

Reach  11.  Widening  and  benching  on  alternating  river  banks  would  remove  mature  riparian  forest 
viewed  from  public  roadways  and/or  residential  backyards.  Widening  on  the  east  bank  would  affect 
backyard  views  from  Wellington  Square,  while  widening  on  the  west  bank  would  impact  views  of 
Almaden  Expressway  traffic.  This  would  be  a  significant  short-  and  intermediate-term  impact  on  local 
visual  resources.  These  impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  with  mitigation  revegetation 
establishment. 

The  wide  bench  informally  used  by  recreationists  on  the  east  bank  between  Wellington  Square  backyards 
and  the  river  would  be  impacted.  If  this  alternative  were  selected,  minor  changes  in  design  could  avoid 
impacts  on  the  bicycle  path  existing  on  the  Almaden  Expressway  east  shoulder  on  the  west  river  bank. 
Impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance. 

At  creek  flows  over  1500  cfs,  water  would  flow  over  the  top  of  the  weir  into  the  bypass  channel,  creating 
a  waterfall.  This  would  be  a  hazard  to  canoeists  and  kayakers.  Mitigation  would  be  public  warnings  not 
to  use  boats  on  the  river  during  high  flows.   Impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance. 

Reach  12.  No  adverse  impacts  would  result,  and  establishment  of  mitigation  plantings  would  provide  a 
beneficial  aesthetic  impact,  though  the  areas  to  be  vegetated  are  not  visually  prominent  from  publicly- 
accessible  locations. 

Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks.  Floodwalls  would  be  constructed  on  the  creeks.  Ross  Creek  and  Canoas  Creek 
within  the  feasibility  study  area  are  not  an  important  visual  resource  so  aesthetic  in:^)acts  from  floodwall 
construction  would  be  insignificant.  Since  there  is  not  public  access  to  the  creeks  within  the  feasibility 
study  area,  no  recreational  impacts  would  occiu-. 
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Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Potential  impacts  on  visual  resources  would  be  similar  in  character  (short-,  intermediate-,  and  long-term) 
as  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

As  discussed  in  section  2.4.2,  for  purposes  of  the  Corps  feasibility  study,  a  recreational  trail  and  facilities 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  The  recreational  trail  and  associated  facilities  would 
be  mostly  within  the  floodway  and  would  be  designed  to  encourage  limited  public  access  along  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  approximately  4  miles  (see  Figure  2-8).  The  recreational  trail  would  be  compatible  with 
the  Guadalupe  River  South  Corridor  park  master  plan  developed  by  the  City  of  San  Jose  (Guadalupe 
River  South  Task  Force  Committee).  The  final  plan  has  not  been  developed,  but  would  attempt  to 
provide  the  best  views  of  the  Guadalupe  River  while  causing  the  least  impacts  on  the  natural  character 
of  the  river    Beneficial  recreational  impacts  would  result  from  development  of  the  river  trail. 

Reach  7.  Bypass  chaimel  construction  on  the  east  bank  would  result  in  less  than  significant  impacts. 
River  bank  lowering  and  flood  wall  construction  within  the  river  would  result  in  short-term  impacts 
during  this  activity,  but  would  not  remove  riparian  forest  visible  from  travellers  on  local  roadways  and 
the  Elk's  Lodge.  The  floodwall  construction  would  create  long-term  visual  resource  impacts  as  seen  the 
Ahna  Avenue  Bridge.   Since  these  views  are  transitory,  impacts  would  be  less  than  significant. 

The  narrow  trail  nmning  along  the  top  of  the  east  bank  inside  the  Elk's  Lodge  parking  lot  fence  would 
be  eliminated,  but  replaced  with  the  recreational  trail  on  top  of  the  maintenance  road,  with  a  picnic  area 
including  two  tables,  benches,  and  a  par  course.  This  is  a  beneficial  recreational  impact  because  greater 
access  would  be  provided  than  presently  exists. 

Reach  8.  Bypass  channel  construction  would  affect  the  residential  character  of  Mackey  Avenue.  The 
bypass  channel  would  result  in  short-term  construction  impacts  and  intermediate-term  impacts  until 
establishment  of  the  mitigation  revegetation  would  mitigate  the  impact  to  insignificance. 

The  recreational  trail  proposed  on  top  of  the  maintenance  road  and  a  restroom  with  drinking  fountain 
would  provide  beneficial  recreational  amenities. 

At  flows  over  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs),  water  would  flow  over  the  top  of  the  proposed  190-foot 
long  weir  drop  structure  downstream  of  Willow  Glen  Way  into  the  bypass  channel,  creating  a  waterfall. 
Although  use  of  the  river  at  this  location  is  very  minor,  this  would  be  a  significant  safety  hazard  and 
impact  to  canoeist  and  kayakers  during  this  time.  Impacts  would  be  reduced  to  insignificance  by  posting 
public  warnings  to  not  use  watercraft  on  the  river  during  high  flows.  No  other  recreational  impacts 
would  result,  because  the  floodwalls  would  not  affect  any  historical  use  of  the  river  in  this  area. 

Reach  9.  Widening  and  benching  of  the  east  river  bank  and  construction  of  two  500-foot  bypass  chaimels 
would  significantly  impact  public  views  from  Almaden  Road  and  looking  west  across  the  river  from 
homes  to  the  east  during  the  short  and  intermediate  term,  imtil  establishment  of  mitigation  revegetation 
reduces  the  effect  to  insignificant. 

The  recreational  trail  proposed  on  the  reconstructed  Almaden  Road  would  result  in  a  beneficial 
recreational  impact. 

Reach  lOA.  Widening  and  benching  of  the  east  river  bank  would  significantly  impact  public  views  as 
experienced  from  Almaden  Road  and  the  Almaden  Expressway  Bridge  during  the  short  and  intermediate 
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term.  Cribwall  construction  on  steep  slopes  would  result  in  long-term  impacts  as  seen  from  the  bridge. 
These  impacts  would  be  reduced  over  time  and  reduced  to  insignificant  with  establishment  of  mitigation 
revegetation. 

The  recreational  trail  proposed  on  the  reconstructed  Almaden  Road  would  be  a  beneficial  recreational 
impact. 

Reach  lOB.  Construction  of  a  levee  on  the  west  bank  would  be  an  insignificant  impact  on  visual 
resources.  The  levee  height  would  not  be  substantial  relative  to  the  existing  ground  surface,  and  the 
earthen  structure  would  blend  in  with  the  existing  ground  cover. 

The  recreational  trail  on  top  of  the  levee  maintenance  road,  and  picnic  area  with  4  tables  would  be  a 
beneficial  recreational  impact. 

Reach  IOC.  Widening  and  benching  on  the  east  bank  would  not  be  visible  by  adjacent  viewers  on  public 
roads,  due  to  the  dense  riparian  forest  on  the  west  bank.  Limited  views  from  the  Capitol  Expressway 
Bridge  would  be  significantly  impacted  during  the  short-  and  intermediate  term.  These  impacts  would 
be  reduced  over  time  to  insignificance  with  the  establishment  and  growth  of  mitigation  plantings. 

The  recreational  trail  on  the  widened  east  bench  maintenance  road  would  be  a  beneficial  recreational 
impact. 

Reach  HA.  Widening  and  benching  on  the  east  bank  would  be  visible  by  residents  along  Wellington 
Square,  resulting  in  a  short-  and  intermediate-term  visual  impact.  These  impacts  would  be  reduced  over 
time  and  reduced  to  insignificant  with  establishment  of  mitigation  revegetation  on  the  east  bank,  at  the 
top  of  the  cut  bank.  The  overall  residual  effect  would  be  less  than  significant. 

The  wide  bench  on  the  east  bank  informally  used  by  recreationists  would  be  replaced  by  a  paved  trail 
with  legal  access  along  the  maintenance  road,  representing  a  beneficial  recreational  impact. 

Concrete  rubble  would  be  removed  in  Reach  11  A.  This  activity  would  enhance  existing  canoeing  and 
kayaking  recreational  activities. 

Reach  UB.  Widening  and  benching  on  the  west  bank  would  be  visible  by  travellers  along  the  Almaden 
Expressway,  including  bicyclists.  Residents  on  the  east  bank  could  experience  some  visual  impact  due 
to  removal  of  trees  on  the  east  bank.  Possible  widening  on  the  west  bank  also  could  result  in  visual 
impacts.  Impacts  on  visual  resources  would  be  significant  during  the  short  and  intermediate  term.  These 
impacts  would  be  reduced  over  time  and  reduced  to  insigniflcant  with  establishment  of  mitigation 
revegetation. 

A  concrete  low  flow  crossing  would  be  removed,  and  the  chaimel  bottom  would  be  deepened.  These 
activities  would  enhance  existing  canoeing  and  kayaking  recreational  activities.  The  recreational  trail  on 
the  widened  east  bench  maintenance  road,  restroom  with  drinking  fountain,  and  four  picnic  tables  with 
benches  would  provide  a  beneficial  recreational  impact. 

Reach  UC.  West  bank  widening  and  benching  impacts  would  be  the  similar  to  those  in  Reach  IIB. 
Public  views  from  the  Branham  Lane  Bridge  would  be  significant  in  the  long  term  as  well,  because  the 
cement  cribwall-lined  bank  slope  would  be  a  contrast  to  the  native  banks.  These  impacts  would  be 
reduced  over  time  and  reduced  to  insignificant  with  establishment  of  mitigation  revegetation. 
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The  recreational  trail  on  the  widened  east  bench  maintenance  road  would  provide  a  beneficial  recreational 
impact. 

Reach  12.  Widening  of  the  west  bank  and  reconstruction  of  levees  would  not  remove  significant 
vegetation.  The  construction  impacts  would  be  significant  in  the  short  term,  but  no  adverse  intermediate- 
or  long-term  impacts  would  result.  Location  of  equipment  staging  and  storage  outside  of  visually 
sensitive  areas  or  screening  them  would  mitigate  the  short-term  impact  to  insignificant.  Additional 
riparian  forest  planting  would  provide  a  beneficial  visual  impact. 

The  recreational  trail  on  the  improved  maintenance  road  would  be  a  beneficial  recreational  impact. 

Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks.  Floodwalls  would  be  constructed  on  Canoas  Creek,  while  Ross  Creek  would 
be  widened.  Banks  on  both  creeks  would  be  covered  with  cement  articulated  mat.  The  construction 
would  not  result  in  adverse  visual  or  recreational  impacts,  because  the  creeks  within  the  feasibility  study 
area  are  not  an  important  aesthetic  resource.  Since  there  is  not  public  access  to  the  creeks  within  the 
feasibility  study  area,  no  recreational  impacts  would  occur. 

No-Action  Alternative 

No  impacts  on  visual  resources  or  recreational  opportunities  would  result  under  this  alternative. 

4.5.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

The  following  measures  are  recommended  to  mitigate  significant  aesthetic  impacts. 

1.  In  the  event  flood  control  construction  is  interrupted  for  periods  of  over  two  weeks,  all 
equipment  and  materials  shall  be  moved  from  the  temporary  staging  area  to  a  central 
equipment  area  to  minimize  the  localized  impacts  on  visual  resources. 

2.  All  areas  within  significant  view  corridors  where  vegetation  is  removed  shall  be  replanted 
as  soon  as  feasible  and  graded  areas  restored  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  original 
contours.  The  planting  plan  shall  include  irrigation  as  necessary  and  monitoring  of  the 
planting  over  a  minimum  5-year  period  to  ensure  that  the  vegetation  is  successfully  re- 
established. 

3.  Staging,  heavy  equipment  storage,  and  construction  material  storage  areas  shall  be  located 
outside  visually  sensitive  areas  where  feasible.  If  staging  areas  cannot  be  located  outside 
visually  sensitive  areas,  they  shall  be  screened  from  general  viewing.  Screening  may  be 
accomplished  using  natural  wood  fencing  (minimum  5-foot-high)  or  other  natural- 
appearing  screening  materials  that  effectively  screens  views  of  equipment  storage  areas. 

4.  Graded  areas  and  vegetation  removal  shall  be  minimized. 

5.  Views  of  vegetation  of  high  visual  interest  or  aesthetic  value  that  have  been  removed  in 
visually  sensitive  areas  shall  be  reestablished  as  part  of  project  implementation.  Riparian 
forest  consistent  with  biological  mitigation  goals  shall  be  established  that  also  provides 
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high  visual  values  including  screening  (e.g.,  coast  live  oaks,  sycamores,  toyon,  and 
cotton  woods). 

6.  Views  of  visually  incongruous  elements  in  visually  sensitive  areas  resulting  from  project 
implementation  shall  be  screened  with  vegetation  of  mixed  height,  using  locally  native 
riparian  species.  Replanting  shall  emphasize  trees  that  reach  a  height  of  at  least  20  feet 
in  10  years  (except  where  prevented  by  site  conditions)  and  shrubs  and  small  trees  that 
can  normally  reach  a  height  of  at  least  6  feet  in  5  years.  Vegetation  foliage  shall 
effectively  achieve  a  minimum  of  50  percent  screening  in  5  years  and  75  percent 
screening  in  ten  years. 

7.  The  revegetation  plan  shall  include  top-of-bank  screens  with  native  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  where  adequate  space  is  available  within  the  existing  right-of-way. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

In  addition  to  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  measures  defined  above,  the  following  measures  are  required 
to  mitigate  significant  impacts. 

1 .  Flood  control  structures  and  ground  stabilization  shall  incorporate  materials  with  earth 
tone  colors  (e.g.,  shades  of  brown,  tan,  and  gray),  with  generally  coarse  and  varied 
textures,  avoiding  smooth  or  shiny  surfaces  and  white  or  other  bright  colors.  The 
structures  shall  allow  for  establishment  of  vegetation  including  the  following: 

e  planting  native  vines  and  ground  covers  in  openings  in  crib  walls;  and 

•   planting  native  vines  and  brambles  and  where  possible,  trees  and  shrubs  in  gabion 
walls. 

2 .  Recreational  opportimities  shall  be  given  detailed  consideration,  in  coordination  with  local 
interests,  during  all  phases  of  project  development.  Appropriate  cost-shared  recreation 
features  shall  be  identified  that  best  use  project  lands  to  maximize  the  overall  project 
benefits,  while  minimizing  impacts  on  habitat  values.  Flood  control  features,  such  as 
bridges,  maintenance  roads,  and  access  points,  shall  be  designed  to  allow  continuous  trail 
access  along  the  river. 

3.  Inter-agency  coordination  shall  continue  to  assure  that  the  recreational  features  and  uses 
for  the  Guadalupe  River  Corridor  Park  would  be  incorporated  into  the  flood  control 
project  design.  Key  representatives  from  the  San  Jose  Department  of  Recreation,  Parks 
and  Conununity  Services,  the  City  of  San  Jose,  the  SCVWD,  and  the  Corps  shall 
continue  to  meet  at  the  beginning  of  each  critical  phase  of  the  project  to  identify  and 
reconcile  potential  differences  and  to  maintain  compatibility  between  the  park  master  plan 
for  the  corridor  and  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  flood  control  design. 
Compatibility  with  the  appropriate  policies  of  the  City  and  County  Land  Use  Elements 
related  to  discouraging  the  disturbance  of  riparian  habitat  by  development  and/or 
recreational  uses  shall  be  retained  by  coordinating  trail  design  with  the  San  Jose 
Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Community  Services.  Whenever  trail  placement 
could  adversely  affect  the  habitat  value  of  the  riparian  forest  corridor,  the  trail  shall  avoid 
those  portions  of  the  corridor  sensitive  to  human  intrusion. 

4.  Signs  with  warnings  to  avoid  use  of  watercraft  during  high  flows  on  the  river, 
particularly  within  Reach  11,  shall  be  posted. 

4.5.5     Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

The  mitigation  measures  identified  above  would  reduce  all  short-,  intermediate-,  and  long-term  impacts 
to  insignificant  levels,  except  for  loss  of  recreational  access  along  the  west  bank  adjacent  to  Old  Almaden 
Road  under  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  This  impact  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable.  The  Corps 
should  work  with  the  City  to  devise  local  mitigation,  if  the  City  is  interested. 
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4.6  NOISE 

This  description  of  the  existing  noise  environment  in  the  project  area  and  the  analysis  of  potential  noise 
impacts  of  the  Guadalupe  River  flood  control  project  was  derived  in  part  from  the  noise  impact 
assessment  prepared  for  the  EIR/EISfor  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (Parsons  Engineering 
Science  1997).  The  assessment  was  based  on  noise  data  obtained  from  available  studies  in  the  project 
region  and  field  measurements  of  ambient  sound  levels. 

Noise  Measurement  and  Terminology 

Noise  is  defined  as  unwanted  sound  that  disrupts  normal  activities  or  that  diminishes  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  Noise  is  usually  caused  by  human  activity  and  is  added  to  the  natural  acoustic  setting  of 
an  area.  Major  noise  sources  that  contribute  regionally  and  locally  to  ambient  noise  levels  are 
transportation-related  (mobile)  sources,  including  vehicular  traffic,  trains,  aircraft  overflights,  and  ship 
traffic.  Other  noise  sources  that  contribute  to  local  ambient  noise  levels  are  stationary  sources,  such  as 
construction  activity,  that  affect  a  smaller  area. 

Sound  levels  can  be  easily  measured,  but  the  variability  in  how  people  react  to  sound  complicates 
measuring  its  impact.  People  judge  the  magnitude  of  sound  sensation  in  relative  terms  such  as  "loudness" 
or  "noisiness."  Physically,  sound  pressure  magnitude  is  measured  on  a  sound-level  scale  and  quantified 
in  units  of  decibels  (dB). 

The  himian  hearing  system  is  not  equally  sensitive  to  sound  at  all  frequencies.  Because  of  this  variability, 
a  frequency-dependent  adjustment  called  A-weighting  has  been  devised  so  that  sound  may  be  measured 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  the  human  hearing  system  responds.  The  use  of  the  A-weighted  sound 
level  is  often  indicated  by  using  the  abbreviation  "dBA"  for  expressing  the  adjusted  decibel  measurement. 
An  increase  in  the  noise  level  of  10  dBA  is  judged  by  most  people  to  be  a  doubling  in  loudness,  whereas 
most  people  are  unable  to  detect  a  change  in  level  of  less  than  3  dBA. 

In  a  typical  outdoor  environment,  the  noise  level  varies  over  time  according  to  various  activities  in  tlse 
community  (e.g.,  an  automobile  passing  by,  an  aircraft  flying  overhead,  or  a  dog  barking).  Because  of 
the  time- varying  noise  level  in  a  community,  the  description  of  the  noise  environment  becomes  more 
difficult  without  reference  to  a  specific  point  in  time.  A  description  of  the  noise  envirorunent  with  a 
single  number  to  represent  an  hour  or  even  a  whole  day  is  desirable  so  that  easy  reference  and 
comparisons  can  be  made.  A  method  widely  used  in  the  United  States  considers  the  average  noise  level 
over  a  period  of  time  and  is  referred  to  as  the  equivalent  level  (L^^).  L^  represents  an  average  noise  level 
in  an  environment  where  the  acmal  noise  level  varies  with  time. 

Land  uses  such  as  housing,  religious,  educational,  convalescent,  and  medical  facilities  are  more  sensitive 
to  increased  noise  levels  than  are  commercial  or  industrial  land  uses.  These  noise  sensitive  land  uses  are 
referred  to  as  noise  sensitive  receptors. 

4.6.1  Regulatory  Setting 

Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  have  established  noise  guidelines  and  regulations  to  preserve  quality 
of  life  in  the  community  and  to  protect  citizens  from  potential  hearing  damage  and  various  other  adverse 
physiological,  psychological,  and  social  effects  associated  with  excessive  noise.  Several  methods  have 
been  devised  to  relate  noise  exposure  over  time  to  community  response. 
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The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  developed  the  day-night  average  noise  level  (L^J 
as  the  rating  method  to  describe  long-term  annoyance  from  environmental  noise.  1^  is  similar  to  a 
24-hour  L^  A-weighted,  but  with  a  10  dB  compensation  for  nighttime  (10  P.M.  to  7  a.m.)  noise  levels 
to  account  for  increased  annoyance  by  noise  during  normal  sleep  hours.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  also  use  L^  for  evaluation  of  community  noise 
impact. 

The  State  of  California  has  adopted  the  Community  Noise  Equivalent  Level  (CNEL)  for  environmental 
noise  monitoring  purposes.  CNEL  is  similar  to  L^,  but  includes  a  weighting  of  5  dB  during  evening 
hours  (7  P.M.  to  10  P.M.),  while  nighttime  hours  (10  P.M.  to  7  A.M.)  are  weighted  by  10  dB.  For 
outdoor  noise  in  a  given  environment,  the  federal  L^  noise  is  usually  0.5  to  1  dB  less  than  CNEL. 

The  City  of  San  Jose  has  adopted  a  Noise  Element  in  their  General  Plan  that  contains  land  use  and  noise 
compatibility  guidelines  consistent  with  the  above-mentioned  federal  and  state  guidelines.  The  city's 
guidelines  address  four  noise  level  objectives  that  are  to  be  evaluated  in  land  use  planning  and 
development.   These  objectives  are  described  in  section  4.6.3.1. 

4.6.2  Existing  Conditions 

The  existing  noise  environment  of  communities  along  the  Guadalupe  River  is  affected  by  a  number  of 
noise  sources,  most  of  which  are  transportation-related  (i.e.,  aircraft,  railway,  and  roadway).  Noise 
measurements  conducted  at  various  locations  along  the  feasibility  study  area  corridor  indicate  that  aircraft 
overflights  have  an  important  influence  on  existing  ambient  noise  levels,  especially  in  the  northern  one- 
third  of  the  study  area.  East  of  the  San  Jose  International  Airport,  noise  from  aircraft  operations  affects 
residential  properties  along  Guadalupe  Parkway  and  Sonora,  Santa  Paula,  and  San  Juan  Avenues.  South 
of  the  airpon,  noise  from  aircraft  operations  affects  residential  properties  north  of  Willow  Street  along 
Palm  Street.  Harliss  Avenue,  and  McLellan  Avenue.  Noise  levels  at  these  properties  are  between  CNEL 
60  dB  and  65  dB.  In  addition,  residential  properties  near  the  Almaden  Expressway  and  1-87  are 
substantially  influenced  by  traffic  noise. 

4.6.3  Environmental  Effects 

When  considering  a  community's  reaction  to  noise  impacts,  normalizing  factors  should  be  taken  into 
account.  According  to  the  U.S.  EPA  (EPA  1974),  the  extent  to  which  a  community  is  sensitive  to  a  noise 
activity  will  be  influenced  by  the  existing  background  noise  level  experienced.  The  higher  the  existing 
background  noise,  the  less  noticeable  will  be  the  new  noise  source.  Similarly,  the  lower  the  existing 
background  noise,  the  more  objectionable  the  intruding  noise  will  be  judged  by  the  community.  The 
threshold  for  such  an  existing  backgroimd  noise  level  is  between  58  to  62  dBA. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  attitude  and  awareness  of  the  community  toward  the  project  (EPA  1974). 
If  the  community  is  aware  that  the  operation  causing  the  noise  is  necessary  and  will  not  continue 
indefinitely,  the  impact  will  be  less  objectionable.  The  result  of  background  noise  and  community  attitude 
could,  for  exanq)le,  reduce  the  perceived  noise  level  by  5  dBA  to  15  dBA  compared  to  other  noise 
impacts  where  these  factors  are  not  involved  (EPA  1974). 

The  duration  of  continual  daily  construction  operations  affecting  a  community  is  also  considered.  When 
the  number  of  continual  days  of  construction  activities  between  breaks  is  short  (less  than  two  weeks,  for 
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example),  communities  will  tolerate  higher  noise  levels  (CERL  1978).  A  break  in  construction  activities 
lasting  four  or  more  days  will  give  the  community  relief  from  noise  impacts. 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

CEQA  Appendix  G(p)  states  that  "A  project  will  normally  have  a  signiflcant  effect  on  the  environment 
if  it  will  increase  substantially  the  ambient  noise  levels  for  adjoining  areas."  Local  jurisdictions  have 
adopted  Noise  Element  guidelines  that  provide  guidance  for  determining  a  substantial  increase  in  noise. 

The  City  of  San  Jose's  General  Plan  Noise  Element  contains  four  noise  level  objectives  that  are  to  be 
considered  in  land  use  plaiming.  These  objectives  are  (1)  a  long-range,  exterior  day-night  average  (L^J 
noise  objective  of  h^  55  dBA;  (2)  a  short-range,  exterior  noise  objective  of  Lj„  60  dBA;  (3)  an  interior 
noise  objective  of  L^  45  dBA;  and,  (4)  a  maximimi  exterior  noise  level  of  L^  76  dBA  that  should  not 
be  exceeded  in  order  to  avoid  significant  adverse  health  effects.  The  last  noise  criterion  addressing 
adverse  health  effects  is  based  upon  and  would  apply  only  to  long-term  operational  noise  impacts,  and 
does  not  apply  to  temporary  noise  such  as  construction  activities.  The  noise  impacts  of  the  proposed 
action  would  occur  primarily  during  the  construction  phase,  hence,  the  second  objective  most  directly 
applies  to  this  project. 

The  municipal  code  in  the  City  of  San  Jose  does  not  contain  a  noise  ordinance  to  control  specific,  non- 
transportation  type  noise  sources  such  as  construction  noise.  The  City's  Noise  Element  includes  the 
following  statement  concerning  construction  noise;  "Construction  operations  should  use  available  noise 
suppression  devices  and  techniques." 

For  construction  noise  sources,  it  is  appropriate  to  equate  the  average  or  equivalent  noise  level  (L^,)  to 
L^  when  the  disturbing  noise  does  not  occur  during  evening  and  nighttime  hours  from  7  p.m.  to  7  A.M. 
An  exterior  noise  criterion  of  L,^,  60  dBA  is  approximately  equal  to  an  L^^  of  62  dBA  for  construction 
noise  in  the  above  conditions.  Hence,  any  construction  noise  levels  at  sensitive  receptor  locations  that 
exceed  an  L^,  of  62  dBA  would  be  considered  a  significant  noise  impact. 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Assessment  of  construction  noise  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  types  of  equipment  to  be  used  as  well  as 
the  noise  levels  produced  by  each  piece  of  equipment  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  usage  for  each 
piece  of  eniipment.  Table  4.6-1  provides  the  data  that  were  used  in  the  assessment  of  construction  noise 
during  iht  five  (ypical  stages  of  public  works  construction  operations;  clearing,  excavation,  foundation, 
erection,  and  finishing.  The  ^.^e  of  diesel-powered  heavy  equipment,  jackhanuners,  and  gasoline-powered 
chainsaws  would  result  in  relatively  high  noise  levels  adjacent  to  the  project  area  (Parsons  Engineering 
Science  1997). 

Construction  noise  would  temporarily  increase  noise  levels  above  the  background  noise  in  areas  around 
the  construction  sites.  Average  overall  construction  noise  levels  of  the  various  construction  stages  as 
experienced  at  various  distances  from  a  construction  site  have  been  calculated  and  are  presented  in  Table 
4.6-2.  Channel  Widening  construction  could  cause  noise  levels  of  63  to  70  dBA  at  1,000  feet  from  the 
project  area  when  construction  activities  are  within  a  clear  line-of-sight  to  the  receptor.  The  noisiest 
construction  activity  would  be  excavation.  During  excavation  activities,  the  potential  noise  levels  could 
exceed  the  criterion  by  as  much  as  24  dBA  at  distances  of  100  feet  and  by  8  dBA  at  distances  of  1,000 
feet.   Therefore,  noise-sensitive  land  uses  up  to  a  distance  of  1 ,000  feet  from  the  construction  activity 
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Table  4.6-1 

.     Typical  Noise  Data  for  Construction  Equipment 

Usage  Factors  in  Various  Stages  ^ 

Eouipment  Type 

L^"  at 
50  ft        Clearing 

Excavation 

Foundation 

Erection 

Finishing 

Air  compressor 

82 

1.0(2) 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4(2) 

Backhoe 

85                 0.04 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.16 

Concrete  mixer 

85 

— 

0.16(2) 

0.4(2) 

0.16(2) 

Crane,  derrick 

88 

0.1 

0.04 

0.04 

— 

Dozer 

85                 0.04 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.16 

Generator 

78               1.0(2) 

0.4(2) 

0.4(2) 

0.4 

0.4(2) 

Grader 

85                 0.08 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.08 

Jackhammer 

88                    ~ 

~ 

_- 

0.04 

0.1(2) 

Loader 

82                 0.04 

0.4 

... 

... 

0.16 

Pneumatic  tool 

85 

... 

0.04(2) 

0.1 

0.04 

Pump 

76 

0.4(2) 

1.0(2) 

0.4(2) 

_. 

Saw 

78            0.08(2) 

... 

0.04(2) 

_ 

— 

Scrapper 

88                 0.08 

— 

0.2 

0.08 

0.08 

Shovel 

82                 0.04 

0.4 

0.04 

„- 

0.04 

Truck 

83            0.16(2) 

0.16 

0.4(2) 

— 

0.16(2) 

Notes:    a.      L^  is  the  average  noise  level  in  dBA. 

b.      Usage  factors  are  used  to  determine  the  average  noise  level  (L^,)  produced  during  a  construction 
stage  considering  all  noise  sources  together.  The  usage  factors  are  based  on  the  percentage  of  sites 
where  the  equipment  is  present  and  the  duration  of  the  equipment  while  present.  A  number  in 
parentheses  indicates  multiple  equipment  present.  A  "— "  indicates  not  present  during  the  stage. 

Source:  SCVWD  &  COE  1996 


Table  4.6-2. 

Overall  Construction  Noise  Levels 

Average  Noise  Level  at  Various  Distances' 

Construction 

Stage 

100  n. 

200  ft. 

500  ft. 

1.000  n. 

Clearing 

80 

75 

69 

63 

Excavation 

86 

81 

75 

70 

Foundation 

83 

78 

72 

66 

Erection 

83 

78 

72 

66 

Finishing 

83 

78 

72 

66 

Note:  a.  The  average  noise  level  (Leq)  produced  during  a  construction  stage  is  shown  at  various 
distances  (with  an  unobstructed,  clear  line-of-sight)  from  the  approximate  center  of 
construction  activities.  Noise  levels  are  expressed  in  dBA.  Background  noise  will 
increase  the  above  noise  levels  as  follows:  when  the  background  noise  is  equal  to  or 
within  !  dBA  of  the  construction  noise,  the  overall  noise  level  is  3  dBA  higher  than 
those  shown  above;  background  within  2-3  dBA,  an  increase  of  2  dBA;  within  4-9  dBA, 
an  increase  of  i  dBA;  and  a  background  10  dBA  or  more  less  than  the  construction 
noise  below  will  not  increase  the  overall  noise  level. 

Source:  SCVWD  &  COE  1996 
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would  be  exposed  to  construction  noise  exceeding  L^  62  dBA,  a  significant  impact.  The  impact  would 
be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Noise  Mitigation  Plan. 

After  completion  of  the  construction  phase  of  the  flood  control  project,  no  significant  noise  impacts  would 
occur.  Activities  such  as  routine  and  periodic  maintenance  that  require  access  within  the  project  right-of- 
way  would  generate  insignificant  noise  levels  due  to  their  temporary  duration.  Short-term  noise  impacts 
that  result  from  equipment  used  by  clean-up  crews  after  flooding  on  city  streets  would  be  generally 
eliminated,  although  equipment  would  still  be  required  within  the  floodway  to  clear  debris  accimiulations 
and  fallen  streets.  Noise  impacts  generated  by  cleanup  activities  after  very  large  floods  would  be 
substantially  reduced.   This  is  considered  a  long-term  beneficial  noise  impact. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  overall  construction  scenario  noise  levels  of  the  various  construction  stages,  as  presented  in  Table 
4.6-2  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  would  be  similar  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  noise  impacts  would  differ  due  to  the  amount  of  excavation  required  and  the  locations  of 
construction  activity  relative  to  the  nearby  residential  land  uses. 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  calls  for  excavation  of  bypass  chaimels  in  Reaches  7,8,9,  and  11  A.  This  has 
noise  impact  in^jlications  for  two  reasons:  (1)  as  indicated  in  Table  4.6-2,  excavation  is  the  noisiest 
construction  activity  and  (2)  in  some  cases,  construction  of  the  bypass  channels  would  generate 
construction  noise  affecting  a  greater  number  of  residences.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  involve 
somewhat  more  excavation  in  Reach  7  due  to  construction  of  a  bypass  resulting  in  greater  noise  impacts. 
The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  create  much  greater  noise  impacts  in  Reach  8  due  to  construction  of  a 
bypass  instead  of  floodwalls.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  involve  major  construction  in  Reach  9, 
directly  adjacent  to  residential  neighborhoods,  compared  to  no  construction  in  Reach  9  for  the  Channel 
Widening  Plan.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  involve  more  construction  and  more  extensive  noise 
impacts  in  Reaches  10  and  11.  It  would  also  involve  considerable  construction  and  noise  impacts  in 
Reach  12,  compared  to  no  construction  in  Reach  12  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  I^^)acts  on  Canoas 
Creek  resulting  from  floodwall  excavation  would  be  identical  to  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  Impacts 
from  widening  on  Ross  Creek  would  be  slightly  greater  than  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  Due  to  their 
location  close  to  sensitive  residential  noise  receptors,  these  impacts  would  be  significant  but  mitigated  to 
insignificance  by  adopting  a  Noise  Mitigation  Plan. 

No-Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No-Action  Alternative,  the  noise-generating  sources  associated  with  project  construction  would 
not  be  employed.  Existing  noise  sources  would  continue  to  contribute  to  ambient  noise  levels.  Thus, 
the  No- Action  Alternative  would  result  in  no  change  in  present  ambieiu  noise  levels. 

4.6.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

1.  The  following  noise  control  measures  shall  be  included  in  a  Noise  Mitigation  Plan  designed  to 
minimize  construction  noise  impacts  that  could  result  from  implementation  of  the  Channel  Widening 
Plan: 
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a.  Construction  equipment  shall  be  equipped  with  manufacturer's  standard  noise  control  devices 
(e.g.,  mufflers,  lagging,  and/or  engine  enclosures).  Other  noise  control  measures  shall  be 
implemented  as  necessary  to  comply  with  the  local  plans  or  development  permit  requirements. 
Equipment  that  meets  SCVWD  noise  standards  of  83  dBA  at  25  feet  (77  dBA  at  50  feet)  shall 
be  used.  Contractors  shall  be  permitted  to  use  equipment  that  is  capable  of  exceeding  the 
noise  levels  of  83  dBA  at  25  feet  provided  that  such  equipment  is  operated  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  exceed  the  limits. 

b.  In  no  instance  shall  the  noise  level  at  any  point  outside  the  property  line  or  temporary 
construction  area  exceed  86  dBA.  In  residential  areas,  no  construction  shall  occur  between 
the  hours  of  7:00  P.M.  and  7:00  A.M.  without  City  approval. 

c.  The  use  of  temporary  plywood  barriers  for  noise  reduction  shall  be  determined  on  an 
individual  basis  by  location,  particularly  in  all  areas  where  the  construction  activities  would 
be  within  200  feet  of  noise  sensitive  land  uses  (public,  quasi-public,  and  residential  uses)  and 
construction  is  expected  to  continue  for  more  than  two  weeks  between  breaks  of  four  or  more 
days. 

d.  Pavement  breakers  shall  be  used  in  place  of  jackhammers. 

e.  Pumps  for  diverting  water  flows  shall  be  enclosed. 

f.  All  construction  equipment  shall  be  inspected  at  periodic  intervals  to  ensure  proper 
maintenance  and  hence,  lower  noise  levels,  as  well  as  compliance  with  the  local  general  plan 
noise  element  policies. 

g.  Noisy  operations  shall  be  avoided  when  possible  where  construction  progresses  within  500 
feet  of  noise-sensitive  land  uses.  The  distance  between  noisy  construction  related  activities 
and  noise-sensitive  land  uses  shall  be  maximized.  For  example,  construction-related  truck 
routes  shall  avoid  heavily  populated  residential  streets,  whenever  possible.  Truck  routes 
along  industrial  or  commercial  streets  or  streets  with  mostly  open  space  along  them  shall  be 
required  even  though  these  routes  may  be  longer  and  out  of  the  way.  Noisy  stationary 
equipment  shall  be  located  away  from  project  boundaries  that  are  near  noise-sensitive  land 
uses. 

h.  Should  pile  driving  be  required  due  to  special  circumstances,  only  vibration/sonic-type  pile 
drivers  shall  be  used,  with  acovistically  treated  engine  enclosures  and  mufflers,  reducing  noise 
levels  to  85  to  90  dBA  at  50  feet. 

i.  Construction  shall  not  be  continuous  at  any  location  for  more  than  seven  calendar  days  at  a 
time  except  under  emergency  conditions. 

The  Noise  Mitigation  Plan  would  reduce  overall  construction  impacts  on  the  community  would  be 
lowered  by  3  to  7  dBA.  Table  4.6-3  shows  the  revised  impacts  at  various  distances  from  the  approximate 
center  of  construction  activities,  as  compared  with  noise  levels  shown  in  Table  4.6-2  (see  secaon 
4.6.3.2).  Implementation  of  the  following  mitigation  measures  would  provide  sufficient  noise  reduction 
to  achieve  compliance  with  reconunended  noise  construction  criteria. 
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Table  4.6-3. 

Revised  Construction  Noise  Levels 

Stage 

Average  Noise  Level  at  Various  Distances' 

Construction 

idoft. 

200ft. 

500  ft. 

1,000  ft. 

Clearing 

77 

72 

66 

60 

Excavation 

79 

74 

68 

63 

Foundation 

79 

74 

68 

62 

Erection 

77 

72 

66 

60 

Finishing 

77 

72 

66 

60 

Note:  a.  The  average  noise  level  (Leq)  produced  during  a  construction  stage  is  shown  at 
various  distances  (with  an  unobstructed,  clear  line-of-sight)  from  the  approximate 
center  of  construction  activities.  Noise  levels  are  expressed  in  dBA.  Background 
noise  will  increase  the  above  noise  levels  as  follows:  when  the  background  noise  is 
equal  to  or  within  1  dBA  of  the  construction  noise,  the  overall  noise  level  is  3  dBA 
higher  than  those  shown  above;  background  within  2-3  dBA,  an  increase  of  2  dBA; 
within  4-9  dBA,  an  increase  of  1  dBA;  and  a  background  10  dBA  or  more  less  than 
the  construction  noise  below  will  not  increase  the  overall  noise  level. 

Source:     Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

All  mitigation  measures  recommended  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  also  apply  to  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan. 

4.6.5  Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

Ouuinel  Widening  and  Bypass  Channel  Plans 

Implementation  of  the  Noise  Mitigation  Plan  would  avoid  all  significant  adverse  impacts  from 
construction  noise.   No  unavoidable  significant  adverse  impacts  would  occur. 
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4.7  TRANSPORTATION 

The  following  transportation  analysis  is  based  in  part  on  an  investigation  of  traffic  prepared  for  the 
EIR/EISfor  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  For  that 
investigation,  Barton-Aschman  Associates,  Inc.  conducted  traffic  counts  at  one  key  intersection  and  on 
11  key  street  segments  potentially  impacted  by  construction  of  the  project.  In  addition,  traffic  volume 
information  was  obtained  from  the  files  of  three  sources:  the  City  of  San  Jose,  the  County  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  Barton-Aschman  Associates,  Inc. 

4.7.1  Regulatory  Setting 

The  City  of  San  Jose  has  adopted  a  Circulation  Element  of  the  General  Plan  (City  of  San  Jose  1987), 
which  includes  planning  provisions  for  the  circulation  of  people  and  goods  on  public  roads.  The 
Circulation  Element  supports  the  goals,  objectives,  policies,  and  proposals  of  the  land  use  element;  it  also 
has  direct  relationships  with  the  housing,  open  space,  noise,  and  safety  elements.  In  addition  to  ensuring 
that  the  transportation  infrastructure  is  adequate  to  meet  the  circulation  needs  of  the  community,  the 
Circulation  Element  provides  a  plarming  tool  for  the  city  to  ensure  that  impacts  resulting  from  traffic  flow 
are  consistent  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  along  the  roadways. 

4.7.2  Existing  Conditions 

Roadways  and  Bridges 

The  highways,  major  streets,  and  railroads  in  the  project  study  area,  including  all  those  that  bridge  the 
Guadalupe  River,  are  shown  in  Figures  4.7-1  and  4.7-2.  The  northern  part  of  the  project  corridor,  which 
includes  Reach  7  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  is  shown  in  Figure  4.7-1.  Reaches  8,  9,  10,  and  11  in  the 
central  area  of  the  project  corridor  are  shown  in  Figure  4.7-2.  Proposed  work  in  the  southenunost 
portion  of  the  river  corridor  (Reach  12)  would  not  affect  any  roadways,  bridges,  or  mass  transit  and  is 
not  addressed  in  this  transportation  analysis. 

Twelve  bridges  cross  the  Guadalupe  River  in  Reaches  7  through  1 1  including  two  railroad  bridges 
(Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  railroads),  three  freeway/expressway  bridges  (State  Route  87, 
Almaden  Expressway,  and  Capitol  Expressway),  and  seven  other  roadway  bridges  (Willow  Street,  West 
Alma  Avenue,  Willow  Glen  Way,  Malone  Road,  Curtner  Avenue,  Hillsdale  Avenue,  and  Branham  Lane). 

Bus  Service 

Existing  bus  service  throughout  the  county  is  provided  by  Santa  Clara  Valley  Transportation  Authority 
(VTA).   Numerous  bus  lines  cross  the  Guadalupe  River  on  the  following  streets  in  the  project  study  area: 

•  Willow  Street:  Line  #25 

•  West  Alma  Avenue:  Line  #82 

•  Malone  Road:  Line  #67 

•  Curtner  Avenue:  Line  #26 

•  Almaden  Expressway:  Line  #64 

•  Hillsdale  Avenue:  Line  #37 

•  Capitol  Expressway:  Lines  #37  and  #67 

•  Branham  Lane:  Line  #27 
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Light  Rail  Transit  Service 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Guadalupe  Corridor  Light  Rail  Transit  (LRT)  line,  operated  by  Santa  Clara 
VTA,  is  located  in  the  median  of  State  Route  87  (SR  87).  SR  87  is  shown  in  Figures  4.7-1  and  4.7-2 
(above).  The  LRT  line  provides  commuter  transportation  between  the  south  San  Jose  area  and  the 
downtown  and  northern  areas  of  San  Jose.  LRT  stations  in  the  project  study  area  are  located  at  Virginia 
Street,  Aima  Avenue  (Tamien  Station),  Curtner  Avenue,  Capitol  Expressway,  and  Branham  Lane. 
Trains  run  every  10  minutes  in  each  direction,  northbound  and  southbound. 

Caltrain  Service 

Caltrain  is  passenger  train  service  that  connects  San  Jose  with  San  Francisco  to  the  north  and  with  Gilroy 
to  the  south.  Caltrain  is  operated  by  Amtrak  and  governed  by  a  joint  powers  board,  which  includes  the 
San  Mateo  County  Transit  District,  the  Santa  Clara  VTA,  and  other  agencies.  Caltrain  uses  the  SPRR 
tracks,  which  cross  the  Guadalupe  River  between  Virginia  Street  and  Willow  Street  in  Reach  7.  One 
Caltrain  station  (Tamien  Station)  is  located  in  the  project  study  area  at  Alma  Avenue.  The  Tamien 
Station  area  is  currently  within  the  50-year  floodplain  of  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  service  to  Tamien 
Station  provides  a  convenient  connection  to  VTA's  light  rail  transit  system,  which  also  stops  at  Tamien 
Station  (see  Figure  4.7-1).  Between  San  Jose  and  Gilroy,  Caltrain  service  through  the  study  area  consists 
of  four  trains  daily  in  each  direction  (northbound  and  southbound)  seven  days  a  week,  except  on 
weekends  when  the  service  does  not  operate  south  of  Tamien  Station.  Future  plans  call  for  expansion 
of  Caltrain  service  to  Gilroy  to  six  or  eight  trains  daily  in  each  direction  (personal  communication,  J. 
Unites  1997). 

Traffic  Volumes 

During  the  week  of  July  1,  1996,  24-hour  traffic  counts  were  taken  on  the  following  street  segments: 

Willow  Street  (between  Minnesota  Avenue  and  Lelong  Street) 
West  Alma  Avenue  (between  Belmont  Way  and  Lick  Avenue) 
Willow  Glen  Way  (between  Creek  Drive  and  Northern  Road) 
Malone  Road  (between  Bird  Avenue  and  Almaden  Road) 
Curtner  Avenue  (between  Coastland  Avenue  and  Almaden  Road) 
Almaden  Expressway  (between  Almaden  Road  and  Koch  Lane) 
Nightingale  Drive  (between  Ironwood  and  Redbird  drives) 
Hillsdale  Avenue  (between  Old  Almaden  Road  and  Pearl  Avenue) 
Capitol  Expressway  (between  Old  Almaden  Road  and  Pearl  Avenue) 
Almaden  Expressway  (between  Prosper  Avenue  and  Branham  Lane) 

Data  from  these  traffic  counts  and  traffic  volumes  from  other  sources  for  other  key  roadways  are 
presented  in  Table  4.7-1. 

Freeways  and  Expressways 

State  Route  87  (SR  87)  is  a  recently  completed  state  highway  that  generally  parallels  the  Guadalupe  River 
and  crosses  the  river  in  Reach  7  (see  Figure  4.7-1).  SR  87  has  provided  relief  to  congested  parallel 
facilities,  primarily  the  Almaden  Expressway,  which  has  an  interchange  with  SR  87  in  the  vicinity  of 
Reach  9  (see  Figure  4.7-2). 
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Table  4.7-1.   Existing  Traffic  Volumes 


Wen  Alma/Minnesota  Avenue 

Willow  Glen  Way 

MaloiK  Road 

Cunrer  Avenue 

Almaden  Expressway  (north  of  Koch) 

Almaden  Expressway  (north  of  Branham) 

Ntghtmgaic  Drive 

Hillsdale  Avenue 

Capilol  Expressway  (SR  85) 

Source:   Parsons  Engineerin^;  Science  1997. 


Lanes 

Weekday  Volume 

Peak-Hour  volume 

Direction 

A.M. 

P.M. 

EB 

1 

4.652 

199 

395 

WB 

1 

4.166 

185 

304 

EB 

2 

7.511 

592 

475 

WB 

2 

7,184 

307 

575 

EB 

1 

1,325 

81 

119 

WB 

1 

1,373 

122 

94 

EB 

1 

3.607 

157 

373 

WB 

1 

3.548  - 

225 

280 

EB 

2 

8.926 

602 

609 

WB 

2 

8.372 

497 

613 

MB 

3 

24.396 

3.917 

1.192 

SB 

4 

27.701 

899 

2,813 

NB 

3 

21,747 

3.240 

1,124 

SB 

3 

21.801 

875 

1,904 

NB 

1 

600 

49 

46 

SB 

1 

395 

17 

36 

EB 

1 

3,181 

143 

289 

WB 

1 

2.968 

361 

222 

EB 

3 

17,738 

752 

1,508 

WB 

3 

17.835 

1.383 

1.152 

Almaden  Expressway  (G8)  is  a  Santa  Clara  County  highway  that  generally  parallels  the  Guadalupe  River 
and  crosses  the  river  and  Canoas  Creek  in  Reach  10  near  its  confluence  with  Canoa^  Creek  (see  Figure 
4.7-1).  Almaden  Expressway  also  crosses  Ross  Creek  in  Reach  1 1  (see  Figure  4.7-2).  The  County  plans 
to  eventually  widen  Almaden  Expressway  to  accommodate  high  occupancy  vehicle  (HOV)  lanes  in  both 
directions. 

Capitol  Expressway  (G21)  is  a  Santa  Clara  County  highway  that  crosses  the  Guadalupe  River  and  defines 
the  boundary  between  Reaches  10  and  11.  Capitol  Expressway  terminates  at  its  interchange  with  the 
Almaden  Expressway  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  (see  Figure  4.7-2). 

In  the  Almaden  Expressway  corridor,  many  signalized  intersections  are  congested  during  peak  hours. 
Level  of  service  (LOS)  is  a  description  of  an  intersection's  operation,  ranging  from  Level  A  to  Level  F, 
with  LOS  A  representing  free-flowing  traffic,  and  LOS  F  heavy  congestion  (see  Appendix  I  for  complete 
definitions).  For  signalized  intersections,  the  City  of  San  Jose's  method  for  analyzing  level  of  service 
was  utilized.  The  procedure  is  based  upon  the  volume-to-capacity  (V/C)  ratio,  which  is  the  hourly  rate 
of  flow  in  the  critical  movements  (such  as  left-turns  against  traffic)  divided  by  the  estimated  hourly 
capacity  of  the  intersection.  For  unsignalized  intersections,  the  level  of  ser\'ice  procedure  used  is 
described  in  the  Highway  Capacity  Manual  by  the  Transportation  Research  Board  (USDOT  1995).  Level 
of  service  criteria  for  this  methodology  are  stated  in  very  general  terms  and  are  related  to  general  delay 
(the  time  required  to  get  through  an  intersection)  ranges.  Criteria  are  based  upon  the  reserve  of  unused 
capacitj'  of  each  lane  in  question.  The  following  intersections  were  found  to  operate  at  an  LOS 
considered  unacceptable  in  urban  areas  (E  or  F)  during  the  a.m. /p.m.  peak  hours: 

•  Almaden  Rd/Ironwood  Drive  and  Almaden  Expressway  (A.M.  LOS  F  and  P.M.  LOS  E) 

•  Almaden  Expressway  and  Koch  Lane  (A.M.  LOS  F  and  P.M.  LOS  E) 

•  Old  Almaden  Road  and  Hillsdale  Avenue  (A.M.  and  P.M.  LOS  F) 

•  Almaden  Expressway  and  Branham  Lane  (A.M.  and  P.M.  LOS  E) 

All  of  the  above  intersection  operations  have  been  improved  substantially  by  the  completion  of  SR  87. 
Up  to  40  percent  of  the  commuter  traffic  northbound  in  the  morning  and  southbound  in  the  evening  uses 
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the  new  freeway  instead  of  other  more  heavily  used  north/south  arteries.  Reduction  in  north/south  traffic 
at  intersections  in  the  study  corridor  has  reduced  delay  and  in^roved  LOS  on  all  east/west  roadways. 

Streets  with  direct  access  to  freeway  interchanges,  particularly  Capitol  Expressway  and  Curtner  Avenue, 
have  experienced  reduced  traffic  flows.  However,  the  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridge  is  a  unique  case.  Large 
numbers  of  drivers  use  the  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridge  over  the  Guadalupe  River  to  avoid  the  congested 
interchange  of  Almaden  Expressway  and  Hillsdale  Avenue/Capitol  Expressway,  one  block  to  the  south 
(see  Figiu^e  4.7-2).  The  opening  of  SR  87  has  greatly  reduced,  although  it  has  not  eliminated,  these 
diverted  trips. 

4.7.3  Environmental  EfTects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

The  threshold  of  significance  for  transportation  in^>acts  is  generally  the  level  of  additional  traffic  that 
would  be  perceptible  to  the  motoring  public,  measured  in  roadway  and/or  intersection  V/C. 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Short-Term  Construction  Impacts 

Nearly  all  Channel  Widening  Plan  transportation  impacts  would  occur  during  the  construction  phase  and 
would  be  short  term.  The  increased  construction-related  traffic  generally  would  not  be  significant,  but 
temporary  construction  detours  due  to  roadway  realignment  or  bridge  replacement  could  create  short-term 
significant  impacts  on  roadway  and  intersection  V/C  operations.  Short-terra  transportation  impacts  would 
be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan  (see  section  4.7.4  for 
the  plan's  components).  The  various  short-term  transportation  impacts  are  discussed  generically  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

Roadways.  Widening  of  the  river  channel  would  not  directly  inq>act  any  road  configuration,  but  some 
local  roadways  would  be  temporarily  impacted  by  construction  activities.  During  revegetation  efforts 
along  Reach  lOB,  temporary  closure  of  some  lanes  of  the  Almaden  Expressway  for  equipment  access 
may  be  necessary.  An  encroachment  permit  from  the  County  must  be  obtained  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  construction-related  activity  within  the  Almaden  Expressway  right-of-way. 
Existing  culverts  that  carry  Canoas  Creek  beneath  Almaden  Expressway  and  Nightingale  Drive  would 
be  replaced.  Construction  along  Canoas  Creek  would  require  temporary  Ml  closure  of  Nightingale  Drive 
and  diversion  of  southbound  trips  along  the  existing  one-way  frontage  road  paralleling  Almaden 
Expressway  to  Redbird  Drive.  Northbound  trips  would  need  to  use  Redbird  Drive  and  a  different 
segment  of  the  frontage  road  to  access  the  Almaden  Road/Ironwood  Drive  intersection  and  the  Almaden 
Expressway.  These  would  be  signifrcant  short-term  impacts  that  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by 
adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan  including  activity  scheduling  and  phasing  to  reduce 
congestion,  placement  of  warning  signs,  and  provision  of  detours.  The  Construction  Traffic  Management 
Plan  would  include  scheduling  of  the  two  Canoas  Creek  box  culverts  during  separate  time  periods 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).   No  long-term  adverse  impacts  on  roadways  would  occur. 

Bridge  Construction.  Alteration  of  bridges  that  carry  the  three  major  highways  (SR  87,  Almaden 
Expressway,  and  Capitol  Expressway)  across  the  Guadalupe  River  would  not  be  required.  The  Channel 
Widening  Plan  requires  three  bridge  replacements:  the  Willow  Street  and  Alma  Avenue  bridges  in  Reach 
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7  and  the  Hillsdale  Avenue  i  ivige  in  Reach  IOC.  The  traffic  currently  using  bridges  that  would  be 
temporarily  closed  would  be  redirected  to  neighboring  bridges  that  would  remain  open.  Diverted  traffic 
would  result  in  significant,  short-term  impacts  on  neighborhood  streets.  The  impacts  would  be  mitigated 
to  insignificant  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan  including  activity  scheduling  and 
phasing  to  reduce  congestion,  warning  signage,  and  detours. 

Bus  Service.  During  construction,  Santa  Clara  Valley  Transportation  Authority  (VTA)  bus  lines  that 
use  any  of  the  project  bridges  and  local  roads  would  need  to  be  temporarily  rerouted  and  rescheduled 
during  bridge  or  road  closures.  Detouring  of  bus  lines  would  cause  more  vehicle-miles  of  travel  on  the 
affected  routes  and  possible  travel  time  delays;  and  could  change  bus  schedules  sufficiently  to  require 
printing  and  dissemination  of  new  time  tables;  and  could  require  an  increase  in  the  number  of  transit 
vehicles  and  operators,  which  could  result  in  temporarily  increased  operating  costs.  These  would  be 
significant  short-term  impacts  that  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  providing  early  notification 
to  VTA  to  allow  for  bus  line  rerouting  and  to  minimize  the  need  for  rescheduling,  and  by  adopting  a 
Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan  designed  to  minimize  adverse  transportation  impacts. 

Light  Rail  Transit  Service.  No  alteration  of  the  SR  87  bridge,  which  carries  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Transportation  Authority  (VTA)  Light  Rail  Transit  (LRT)  line  across  the  Guadalupe  River  near  the  north 
end  of  Reach  7,  would  be  required.  Although  stream  chaiuiel  widening  would  occur  beneath  the  bridge, 
no  construction  work  in  or  around  the  LRT  operating  right-of-way  is  anticipated.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  conduct  construction  activities  in  or  around  the  LRT  right-of-way,  an  access  permit  would  be  obtained 
from  VTA  prior  to  performing  such  work. 

Truck  Traffic.  Constraction  activities  would  include  earthwork  requiring  haul  trucks  traveling  in  and 
out  of  the  project  area.  Construction  of  bridges,  floodwalls,  and  other  flood  control  features  would 
require  ready-mix  concrete  trucks  and  steel-carrying  trucks.  Increased  truck  activity  in  the  project  area 
during  construction  would  disrupt  traffic  flow  in  residential  neighborhoods.  This  would  be  a  significant, 
short-term  iiiq)act  that  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic 
Management  Plan  including  detours  to  miiiimize  disruptions,  maintaining  a  minimum  of  one  lane  open 
to  traffic  at  all  times,  and  avoiding  the  closure  of  two  adjacent  bridges  simultaneously. 

SPRR  AND  UPRR  Operations.  Railroad  fi^eight  operations  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  (SPRR) 
and  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (UPRR)  tracks  (and  Caltrain  passenger  service  on  the  SPRR  tracks)  could  be 
affected  by  Channel  Widening  Plan  construction  since  both  tracks  cross  the  Guadalupe  River.  The 
Channel  Widening  Plan  would  beneficially  affect  Caltrain  service  by  providing  the  Tamien  Station  area 
with  protection  from  a  50-year  flood  event,  but  still  leaving  it  within  the  100-year  floodplain. 

The  Chaimel  Widening  Plan  includes  construction  of  reinforced  concrete  box  culverts  under  the  SPRR 
and  UPRR  bridges  in  Reach  7.  Typically,  the  box  culverts  would  be  constructed  on  site  and  later  jacked 
under  the  railroads  by  pushing  or  pulling  on  either  side  of  the  crossings.  If  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  Transportation  Companies  were  to  allow  track  closure  for  temporary  bridge  installation, 
then  the  jacking  method  would  not  be  used.  Installation  of  a  temporary  bridge  would  involve  raising  the 
track  profile,  driving  piles,  removing  both  existing  tracks,  installing  shoring,  and  placing  structural  steel 
beams  and  diaphragms.  Following  temporary  bridge  construction,  tracks  would  be  reinstalled,  including 
rails,  ties,  and  ballast.  The  jacking  method  would  have  no  significant  rail  transport  impacts.  The 
temporary  bridge  installation  method  would  have  a  significant  short-term  impact  on  railroad  scheduling. 
This  iiiq)act  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan 
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including  scheduling  track  removal  and  replacement  during  non-peak  use  periods  designated  by  the 
railroad. 

Pedestrian  and  Bicycle  Use.  Bridge  and  road  closures  during  construction  would  likely  have  an 
impact  on  pedestrian  and  bicycle  travel  in  the  project  area,  particularly  on  children  going  to  and  from 
school.  Some  students  currently  cross  Guadalupe  River  bridges  on  their  way  to  school.  Pedestrian  and 
bicycle  access  to  the  Virginia  and  Tamien  LRT  stations  could  also  be  disrupted  by  closure  of  bridges  and 
roads,  such  as  the  West  Alma  Avenue  bridge.  These  would  be  significant  short-term  impacts.  The 
impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan  that 
would  provide  for  temporary  alternative  pedestrian  bridge  access  that  would  also  accommodate  bicycles. 

Long-Term  Operational  Impacts 

Operational  transportation  impacts  would  be  associated  with  flood  control  maintenance  activities  including 
erosion  control  and  vegetation  trimming.  Any  increases  in  trips  associated  with  long-term  maintenance 
would  be  insignificant  when  compared  to  existing  traffic  volumes  at  adjacent  intersections  and  roadways. 
Flood-caused  road  and  rail  blockages,  flood  damage  to  roadways  and  rail  facilities,  and  the  resulting 
disruptions  of  traffic  flow  during  storm  cleanup  would  be  reduced  over  time,  which  would  be  a  beneficial 
in:^)act. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Short-Term  Construction  Impaas 

Construction  Trafhc  Impacts  Related  to  Bridge  Construction.  During  the  construction  phase 
of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  some  bridge  construction  would  be  required  and  some  streets  would  be 
closed  temporarily,  causing  traffic  diversions  through  residential  neighborhoods;  this  would  be  a 
significant  short-term  impact  that  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic 
Management  Plan  as  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

The  proposed  alteration  or  replacement  of  existing  bridge  or  culvert  crossings  is  described  in  Table  4.7-2. 
Malone  Road  is  not  included  on  the  table,  because  the  Malone  Road  bridge  was  completed  in  1990  and 
is  compatible  with  the  project  as  constructed.  Capitol  Expressway  also  is  not  included,  because  no  new 
construction  is  proposed  for  the  Capitol  Expressway  bridge. 

The  peak-hour  volumes  on  every  street  crossing  the  Guadalupe  River  in  the  feasibility  study  area  (from 
north  to  south)  are  shown  in  Table  4.7-3.  Peak-hour  volumes  are  used  to  evaluate  impacts  associated 
with  the  morning  and  evening  commute  periods. 

Rather  than  determining  the  impact  of  all  possible  bridge  closing  combinations,  a  discussion  of  likely 
scenarios  is  presented.  To  judge  whether  a  particular  bridge  street  could  accommodate  traffic  diverted 
from  closed  adjacent  bridges,  the  typical  capacity  of  each  link  is  addressed  (Table  4.7-3).  These 
capacities  were  derived  from  the  following  lane  flows,  in  vehicles  per  hour  (vph): 

•  750  vph  for  collector  streets 

•  1 ,600  vph  for  arterial  streets 

•  1,900  vph  for  expressways  (no  expressways  would  be  closed  at  any  time) 
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Table  4.7-2.     Bridge  Construction  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Proposed  Construction 
New  bridge  over  new  bypass  channel,  east  of  existing  river  bridge* 
New  bridge  over  new  bypass  channel 
Replace  existing  river  bridge  with  new  bridge* 
Replace  existing  river  bridge  with  new  bridge* 
Install  additional  box  culvert  for  Canoas  Creek  flow. 
Replace  existing  river  bridge  with  new  bridge* 
Enlarge  box  culvert  for  Ross  Creek  flow 
Install  additional  box  ctilvert  for  Canoas  Creek  flow.* 


Bridge 

Reach 

Willow  Street 

7 

West  Alma  Avenue 

7 

WiUow  Glen  Way 

8/9 

Curtner  Avenue 

9/10 

NB  Almaden  Expressway 

10 

Hillsdale  Avenue 

10 

Almaden  Expressway 

11 

Nightingale  Drive 

Canoas 
Creek 

Note:   *  Requires  street  closure  during  constiuction 


Table  4.7-3.    Affected  Traffic  Arteries 


Temporary 
Bridge 
Closures 
Street                                                         Required 

Direction 

Critical 
Peak- 
Hour 

Volume 

Number 
of  Lanes 

Typical 
Capacity 

Unused 
CaoaciPi 

Willow  Street                                                   Yes 

EB 
WB 

400 
300 

1 
1 

750 
750 

350 
450 

West  Alma  Avenue                                          Yes 

EB 
WB 

600 
600 

2 
2 

1,500 
1,500 

900 
900 

Willow  Glen  Way                                          Yes 

EB 
WB 

100 
100 

1 
1 

750 
750 

650 
650 

Malone  Road                                                    No 

EB 

WB 

400 
300 

1 
1 

750 
750 

350 
450 

Curtner  Avenue                                             Partial' 

EB 
WB 

600 
600 

2 

2 

3,200 
3,200 

2,600 
2,600 

Almaden  Expressway  north  of  Koch                 No 

NB 
SB 

4,000 
3,000 

3 
4 

5,700 
7,600 

1,700 
4,600 

Almaden  Expressway  north  of  Branham            No 

NB 
SB 

3,250 
1,900 

3 
3 

5,700 
5,700 

2,450 
3,800 

Nightingale  Drive                                          Yes 

NB 
SB 

600 
400 

1 
1 

750 
750 

150 
350 

HUlsdale  Avenue                                              Yes 

EB 
WB 

300 
350 

1 
1 

750 
750 

450 
400 

Capitol  Expressway  (SR  87)                             No 

EB 
WB 

1.500 
1,400 

3 
3 

5,700 
5,700 

4,200 
4,330 

Note:       1 .   Bridge  replacement  in  stages  with  two  lanes 
Source:   Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997. 

>  open  at  all  times. 
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Although  these  capacity  values  are  general  and  would  in  actuality  depend  upon  the  peak-hour  operation 
of  the  adjacent  signalized  intersections,  they  are  adequate  for  planning  purposes. 

The  short-term  impact  of  construction  road  closings  can  be  estimated  from  Table  4.7-3.  The  traffic 
volumes  using  bridges  that  would  be  closed  would  be  redirected  to  neighboring  bridges  remaining  open. 
The  volumes  assume  that  bridge  closing  would  be  phased,  and  that  no  two  adjacent  bridges  would  be 
closed  simultaneously. 

West  Alma  Avenue  could  theoretically  accept  all  650  peak-hour  vehicles  from  Willow  Street  to  the  north. 
Impacts  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  significant  if  two  lanes  were  kept  open  at  all  times  on  the  four-lane 
West  Alma  Avenue.  Constricting  the  present  West  Alma  Avenue  traffic  to  one  lane  westbound  and  one 
lane  eastbound  would  have  some  impact,  but  it  would  be  much  less  than  if  the  entire  street  were  closed. 
A  significant  impact  would  occur  if  the  roadway  were  completely  closed,  resulting  in  a  traffic  diversion 
through  the  residential  neighborhoods  that  line  the  Guadalupe  River.  This  impact  would  be  reduced  to 
less  than  significant  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan  including  detours  to  minimize 
disruptions,  maintaining  a  minimum  of  one  lane  open  to  traffic  at  all  times,  and  avoiding  the  closure  of 
two  adjacent  bridges  simultaneously. 

The  tenqmrary  closure  of  Willow  Glen  Way  could  be  absorbed  by  Malone  Road  to  the  south  and  West 
Alma  Avenue  to  the  north  with  minimal  impact.  Impacts  would  be  less  than  significant  assuming  two 
lanes  on  West  Alma  Avenue  remain  open. 

The  Curtner  Avenue  roadway  and  bridge  carry  the  highest  volume  of  traffic  of  any  street  proposed  for 
temporary  closure.  Complete  closure  during  bridge  replacement  would  result  in  a  significant,  short-term 
inqiact.  The  inq)act  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management 
Plan  including  staging  the  bridge  replacement  so  that  two  lanes  (one  in  each  direction)  could  be  kept  open 
during  daytime  and  early  evening  hours.  Nighttime  bridge  closure  for  detour  changeovers  could  be 
accommodated. 

Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  neighborhood  to  the  north  and  the  Koch  Lane  residential  area  to 
the  south  of  the  new  Malone  Road  bridge,  partial  capacity  would  be  maintained  on  Curtner  Avenue. 
However,  Malone  Road,  which  would  not  be  closed,  could  accept  only  a  limited  amount  of  traffic 
diverted  from  other  bridges  before  the  negative  impact  upon  this  residential  street  would  be  felt. 

Almaden  Expressway.  Existing  culverts  that  carry  Canoas  Creek  beneath  Almaden  Expressway  would 
be  replaced.  During  culvert  replacement  and  other  improvements  along  Reach  lOB,  temporary  closure 
of  some  lanes  of  the  Almaden  Expressway  for  construction  equipment  access  is  probable.  An 
encroachment  permit  from  the  County  must  be  obtained  prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  construction 
activity  within  the  Almaden  Expressway  right-of-way.  As  shown  in  Table  4.7-3,  peak-hour  north-bound 
Almaden  Expressway  volumes  already  exceed  capacity.  No  acceptable  alternate  routes  exist  for  diverted 
traffic,  except  SR  87.  However,  SR  87  is  expected  to  carry  large  volumes  of  traffic  generated  by  future 
development,  and  would  attract  only  400  to  500  peak-hour  vehicles  from  Almaden  Expressway  (in  the 
peak  direction).  Therefore,  all  expressway  lanes  would  be  required.  If  fewer  than  three  lanes  in  each 
direction  are  maintained,  extreme  congestion  would  result,  wi^  up  to  1,000  cars  flooding  local  streets 
in  peak  hours,  attempting  to  bypass  the  construction  bottleneck.  This  would  be  a  significant  short-term 
impact  that  could  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan 
providing  for  three  operating  lanes  during  the  peak  hour  and  maintaining  walkway  access  at  all  times. 
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Bus  Service.  During  construction,  Santa  Clara  VTA  bus  lines  that  use  any  of  the  project  bridges  and 
local  roads  would  be  significantly  impacted  in  the  short-term  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  for 
the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  The  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Con-UTJCtion 
Traffic  Management  Plan  as  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

Light  Rail  Transit  Service.  No  alteration  of  the  SR  87  bridge,  which  carries  the  Santa  Clara  VTA 
Light  Rail  Transit  (LRT)  line  across  the  Guadalupe  River  near  the  north  end  of  Reach  7,  would  be 
required.  Although  construction  of  a  gabion-lined  bypass  channel  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  bottom 
would  occur  beneath  the  bridge,  no  construction  work  in  or  around  the  LRT  operating  right-of-way  is 
anticipated.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  conduct  construction  activities  in  or  around  the  LRT  right-of-way, 
an  access  permit  would  be  obtained  from  VTA  prior  to  performing  such  work. 

Truck  Traffic.  Construction  of  bridges,  floodwalls,  and  other  flood  control  features  would  require 
ready-mix  concrete  trucks  and  steel-carrying  trucks.  The  increased  truck  activity  in  the  project  area 
during  construction  could  cause  short-term  disruptions  of  traffic  flow  in  residential  neighborhoods  similar 
to  that  described  for  the  Chaimel  Widening  Plan,  including  that  on  Canoas  Creek.  The  impact  would  be 
mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan  as  discussed  for  the 
Channel  Widening  Plan. 

SPRR  AND  UPRR  Operations.  Railroad  fi-eight  operations  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  (SPRR) 
and  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (UPRR)  tracks  (and  Caltrain  passenger  service  on  the  SPRR  tracks)  could  be 
affected  by  Bypass  Channel  Plan  construction  since  both  tracks  cross  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  would  beneficially  affect  Caltrain  service  by  providing  the  Tamien  Station  area  with 
protection  fi'om  a  100-year  flood  event. 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  includes  construction  of  reinforced  concrete  box  culverts  under  the  SPRR  and 
UPRR  bridges  in  Reach  7.  Typically,  the  box  culverts  would  be  constructed  on  site  and  later  jacked 
imder  the  railroads  by  pushing  or  pulling  on  either  side  of  the  crossings.  If  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  Transportation  Companies  were  to  allow  track  closure  for  temporary  bridge  installation, 
then  the  jacking  method  would  not  be  used.  Installation  of  a  temporary  bridge  would  involve  raising  the 
track  profile,  driving  piles,  removing  both  existing  tracks,  installing  shoring,  and  placing  structural  steel 
beams  and  diaphragms.  Following  temporary  bridge  construction,  tracks  would  be  reinstalled,  including 
rails,  ties,  and  ballast.  The  jacking  method  would  have  no  significant  rail  transport  impacts.  The 
ten^Mirary  bridge  installation  method  would  have  a  significant  short-term  impact  on  railroad  scheduling. 
The  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan 
as  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

Pedestrian  and  Bicycle  Use.  Bridge  and  road  closures  during  construction  would  have  a  significant 
short-term  impact  on  pedestrian  and  bicycle  travel  similar  to  that  described  for  the  Chaimel  Widening 
Plan.  The  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  adopting  a  Construction  Traffic  Management 
Plan  as  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

Long-Term  Operational  Impacts 

Operational  transportation  impacts  would  be  associated  with  flood  control  maintenance  activities  including 
erosion  control  and  vegetation  trimming.  Any  increases  in  trips  associated  with  long-term  maintenance 
would  be  insignificant  when  compared  to  existing  traffic  volimies  at  adjacent  intersections  and  roadways. 
Flood-caused  road  and  rail  blockages,  flood  damage  to  roadways  and  rail  facilities,  and  the  resulting 
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disruptions  of  traffic  flow  during  storm  cleanup  would  be  reduced  over  time,  which  would  be  a  beneficial 
impact. 

No-Action  Alternative 

The  No- Action  Alternative  would  have  no  impacts  on  traffic  flow  or  roadways.  The  existing  conditions 
would  continue. 

4.7.4    Mitigation  Measures 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

The  following  mitigation  measures  constitute  the  framework  of  a  Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan 
designed  to  minimize  transportation  impacts  that  could  result  from  implementation  of  the  Channel 
Widening  Plan: 

1.  During  development  of  the  construction  plans,  a  detailed  Construction  Traffic  Management 
Plan  shall  be  prepared  and  implemented.  The  Santa  Clara  VTA  and  other  interested  parties 
will  be  invited  to  participate  in  development  of  the  plan.  Traffic  detours,  including  bus 
routes,  shall  be  established  to  minimize  the  disruption  of  traffic  caused  by  construction.  To 
the  extent  feasible,  construction  shall  be  phased  to  maintain  a  minimum  of  one  lane  open  to 
traffic  at  all  times  in  each  direction.  No  two  adjacent  bridges  shall  be  closed  at  the  same 
time. 

2.  The  following  measures  shall  be  considered  to  minimize  impacts  on  the  Almaden  Expressway: 

a.  Schedule  construction  work  during  summer  months  when  traffic  is  lighter. 

b.  Schedule  installation  of  multiple  box  culverts  during  separate  time  periods  (e.g.,  on 
Canoas  Creek). 

c.  Install  culverts  by  boring  and  jacking. 

d.  Use  pre-cast  box  sections  for  culvert  construction. 

3.  Traffic  management  techniques  such  as  the  use  of  barricades  and  warning  signs  shall  be 
applied  as  are  described  in  the  Manual  of  Traffic  Controls  for  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Work  Zones  (Caltrans  1996)  and  the  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control  Devices  for  Streets 
and  Highways  (USDOT  1993).  Impacted  areas  shall  be  notified  regarding  alternate  traffic 
and  pedestrian  routes. 

4.  The  Santa  Clara  VTA  shall  be  notified  in  advance  of  any  planned  bridge  closures. 
Notification  shall  occur  so  that  bus  lines  can  be  rerouted  and  disruption  to  bus  schedules  can 
be  minimized.  Compensation  for  costs  incurred  by  VTA  during  construction,  such  as  costs 
associated  with  noticing  the  public  of  bus  route/schedule  changes  or  costs  associated  with 
operation  of  additional  vehicles,  will  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  SCVWD  and  VTA. 
The  VTA  Bus  Stop  Coordinator  will  be  contacted  at  least  72  hours  prior  to  the  start  of  any 
construction  work  affecting  bus  stops  or  transit  operations. 
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5.  Temporary  alternative  pedestrian  bridge  access  shall  be  provided  during  bridge  closures  to 
avoid  blocking  access  to  schools  and  LRT  stations.  Any  pedestrian  bridge  shall  be  designed 
to  accommodate  bicycles. 

6.  Construction  haul  routes  and  other  measures  shall  restrict  truck  traffic  on  residential  streets 
to  only  those  streets  where  project  activities  occur.  The  Corps  shall  monitor  the  movements 
of  construction  vehicles  to  ensure  that  trucks  use  only  the  designated  routes .  Work  on  or  near 
residential  streets  shall  be  limited  by  time  of  day  to  between  7:00  A.M.  and  6:00  P.M.  to 
prevent  night-time  disruption  to  nearby  residents. 

7.  The  Corps  shall  comply  with  all  railroad  company  regulations  and  instructions  governing 
railroad  operations  and  property  including  the  following:  the  use  of  signals  and  flags  for  all 
railroad  property,  including  directing  train  traffic,  as  a  protection  against  accidents; 
conducting  operations  adjacent  to  the  railroad  facilities  and  within  the  railroad  right-of-way 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  structures  and  other  facilities  in  good  and  safe  conditions; 
and  the  protection  of  tracks  and  the  traffic  moving  on  such  tracks,  wires,  and  signals  at  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  construction  area.  Any  construction  activities  that  require  track  removal 
and  replacement  shall  be  scheduled  on  weekends  or  at  other  times  as  designated  by  the 
railroad. 

8.  Construction  work  at  the  Canoas  Creek  and  Ross  Creek  crossings  of  the  Almaden  Expressway 
shall  be  planned  to  provide  three  lanes  open  in  the  peak  traffic  direction  during  peak  hours. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

In  addition  to  measures  defmed  above  for  the  Chaimel  Widening  Plan,  the  following  mitigation  measure 
would  be  required  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan: 

9.  Work  on  Almaden  Expressway  shall  minimize  interference  with  either  the  northbound  A.M.' 
peak-hour  or  the  southbound  P.M.  peak-hour  weekday  commute  traffic.  Three  lanes  shall  be 
maintained  in  each  direction.  The  existing  walkway  along  the  Almaden  Expressway  frontage 
road  between  Ironwood  and  Redbird  drives  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times. 

4.7.5     Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  impnrtg 

With  implementation  of  the  above  measures,  short-term  construction  impacts  on  transportation  would  be 
mitigated  to  a  level  of  insignificance,  and  no  unavoidable  significant  adverse  transportation  impacts  would 
result. 
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4.8  LAND  USE 

The  land  use  analysis  addresses  the  project's  compatibility  with  existing  land  uses  in  the  vicinity  except 
for  recreational  uses,  which  are  discussed  in  section  4.5.  Other  considerations  related  to  land  use  and 
the  sections  in  which  they  are  addressed  include  aesthetics  (section  4.5),  noise  (section  4.6),  transportation 
(section  4.7),  and  public  safety  (section  4.12). 

4.8.1  Regulatory  Setting 

The  regulatory  setting  for  land  use  issues  includes  the  locally  adopted  plans  and  policies  that  apply  to  the 
project  area.  Evaluation  of  effects  on  land  use  plans  and  policies  is  provided  for  in  CEQ's  NEPA 
regulations,  which  state  that  an  EIS  shall  discuss,  "Possible  conflicts  between  the  proposed  action  and  the 
objectives  of  Federal,  regional.  State,  and  local  ...  land  use  plans,  policies,  and  controls  for  the  area 
concerned."  (40  CFR  1502.16(c)). 

Locally  adopted  plans  and  policies  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3  under  section  3.3.4  (Local  Regulations). 
State  and  federal  agencies  also  have  laws  and  regulations  that  relate  to  land  use  issues;  these  are  included 
in  sections  3.3.1  (Federal  Regulations),  3.3.2  (Executive  Orders),  and  3.3.3  (State  Regulations).  Land 
use  permits  and  approvals  needed  for  the  project  are  also  part  of  the  regulatory  setting  and  are  discussed 
in  section  3.3.5. 

4.8.2  Existing  Conditions 

Agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  residential,  and  open  space  uses  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  feasibility 
study  area.  Residential  uses  predominate,  occupying  about  70  percent  of  the  project  area.  Land  uses 
along  the  river  are  described  below  by  reach. 

Reach  7.  Along  the  west  bank  of  Reach  7,  the  land  use  is  predominantly  single-family  residential  except 
for  some  commercial  uses  just  south  of  West  Alma  Avenue  and  some  multi-family  residential  uses  along 
the  UPRR  tracks  at  the  south  end  of  the  reach.  Along  the  east  bank  north  of  Willow  Street,  the  river  is 
flanked  by  a  mixture  of  residential,  light  industrial,  and  open  space.  The  open  space,  formerly 
commercial  and  now  vacant,  is  on  the  north  side  of  Willow  Street.  Along  the  east  bank  south  of  Willow 
Street  is  a  small  but  prominent  commercial/light  industrial  area.  East  of  the  river  between  Willow  and 
West  Akna  Avenue,  Lelong  Street  parallels  the  river  and  separates  the  riparian  corridor  from  the  SR  87 
corridor.  A  former  golf  course  (along  Lelong  Street)  is  now  vacant  except  just  north  of  West  Alma 
Avenue  where  the  Tamien  light  rail  transit  station  was  constructed.  The  San  Jose  Elk's  Lodge  is  on  the 
parcel  south  of  West  Alma  Avenue  on  the  east  bank.  The  river  banks  are  generally  vegetated  throughout 
this  reach. 

Reach  8.  The  river  is  largely  bordered  by  single-family  residences  in  this  reach.  Homes  adjoining  the 
river  are  well-maintained  and  occupy  1/8-  to  i/4-acre  lots.  Homes  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  give  the 
appearance  of  a  residential  island  bounded  by  SR  87,  the  river,  the  UPRR  right-of-way  to  the  north,  and 
conunercial  uses  south  of  Northern  Road. 

Reach  9.  A  combination  of  residential  uses  and  open  space,  vacant  lots  characterize  this  reach  of  the 
river.  Single-family  residences  on  i/4-acre  lots  line  the  river's  west  bank,  particularly  between  Willow 
Glen  Way  and  Malone  Way.  South  of  Malone  Way  to  Curtner  Avenue,  ten  half-acre  lots  back  on  the 
channel.  A  San  Jose  Water  Company  (SJWCo)  well  field  is  located  at  Willow  Glen  Way  on  the  east 
bank.    An  adjacent  property  is  open  space  that  slopes  in  grassy,  tree-covered  terraces  to  the  river. 
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Property  just  south,  adjoining  the  same  bank,  is  also  well-vegetated  native  and  ornamental  plantings. 
Farther  south  along  the  east  bank  and  adjacent  to  Almaden  Road,  a  number  of  bank  stabilization 
improvements  have  been  constructed  to  control  erosion.  (Another  visually  prominent  flood  control 
improvement  is  the  sackcrete  bank  at  the  lower  end  of  Reach  9,  visible  from  the  Willow  Glen  Way 
Bridge.)    Almaden  Road  parallels  the  east  bank  south  of  the  well  field. 

Reach  10.  Santa  Clara  County  owns  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river's  east  bank  between  Curtner 
Avenue  and  the  Almaden  Expressway  (Reach  lOA).  The  Willow  Glen  Shopping  Center  is  located  on  the 
east  side  of  Almaden  Road.  The  west  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied  predominantly  by  residential 
properties,  with  many  backyard  terraces  and  decks  encroaching  up  to  the  river  banks.  In  Reach  lOB,  the 
SCVWD  owns  lands  on  the  west  bank  adjacent  to  the  Almaden  Expressway.  The  SCVWD  property 
continues  south  of  the  expressway  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  The  land  between  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  northbound  lane  of  the  expressway  is  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  SCVWD.  Beyond 
this  area  are  residential  and  commercial  uses,  while  west  of  the  Almaden  Expressway  are  residences  and 
a  neighborhood  park.  An  abandoned  orchard  lies  south  of  Blue  Jay  Drive.  The  Valley  View  Packing 
Plant  complex  is  south  of  this  open  space  on  the  east  bank  of  Reach  IOC.  A  commercial  car  dealership 
is  adjacent  to  the  east  bank  between  Hillsdale  Avenue  and  the  Capitol  Expressway.  Commercial  uses  are 
adjacent  to  Old  Almaden  Road,  running  along  the  west  river  bank. 

Reach  11.  This  reach  is  bound  by  the  Capitol  Expressway  to  the  north  and  Branham  Lane  to  the  south. 
The  Almaden  Expressway  parallels  the  river  along  its  west  bank.  The  northern  section  of  this  reach  is 
dominated  by  commercial  businesses  and  car  dealerships  to  the  east,  and  retail  and  commercial 
development  to  the  west.  The  east  side  of  the  channel  includes  land  and  easements  owned  by  the  County 
and  SCVWD.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  east  bank  to  Branham  Lane  adjoins  residential  uses.  An 
existing  private  path  parallels  much  of  this  side  of  the  river.  A  SJWCo  well  field  lies  along  the  middle 
of  this  reach  (IIB),  between  the  river  and  Thousand  Oaks  Drive.  The  SJWCo  well  field  extends  west 
across  the  river  to  the  Almaden  Expressway.  This  land  is  vacant  except  for  cyclone  cages  that  protect 
water  well  pumping  equipment.  A  service  road,  which  fronts  the  cul-de-sacs  along  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  extends  to  Branham  Lane.  Ross  Creek  enters  the  river  via  a  concrete  culvert  about  1,(XX)  feet 
north  of  Branham  Lane.  In  Reach  1 IC,  commercial  property  borders  the  west  bank  south  of  the  SJWCo 
land.   Commercial  buildings  service  entrances  face  the  river  bank. 

Reach  12.  Office/commercial  property  borders  the  river  in  the  northeast  portion  of  this  reach,  which  is 
bound  by  Branham  Lane,  Tonino  Drive,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  that  parallels  the  river.  A  river  right- 
of-way  managed  by  the  SCVWD  runs  along  both  sides  of  the  northern  segment  and  varies  from  100  to 
350  feet  wide.  Residential  properties  are  contiguous  with  the  right-of  way  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
for  about  30  percent  of  the  reach  length.  Conunercial  uses  are  on  both  sides  of  the  river  along  the 
reach's  northern  and  southern  edges.  Most  of  the  homes  have  enclosed  back  yards,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  with  landscaped  terraces  that  lead  down  to  informal  paths.  Midway  along  this  reach,  beside  both 
the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  river,  percolation  ponds  have  been  developed  for  groundwater  recharge 
purposes.  The  two  ponds  on  the  western  bank  occupy  an  extensive  area  approximately  2, (XX)  feet  long 
and  up  to  350  feet  wide.  The  SCVWD  right-of-way  in  the  southern  segment  of  the  reach  varies  from 
250  to  1,000  feet  wide,  beyond  which  are  located  residential  subdivisions.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
adjacent  the  percolation  pond,  is  a  new  multi-unit  residential  area. 

The  land  bordering  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  reach  is  principally  commercial,  with  minor 
industrial/commercial  uses.  The  central  two-thirds  of  the  western  side  of  the  reach  are  zoned  for 
agriculture  and  are  in  production.   This  area,  which  is  actively  used  to  grow  row  crops  such  as  beans. 
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tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  com,  extends  from  the  river  to  the  Almaden  Expressway.  SR  85,  which 
occupies  a  200-foot  right-of-way,  crosses  the  reach  via  a  1 ,600-foot-long  bridge.  Continuing  south  along 
the  west  side,  Sanchez  Drive  stretches  along  the  river  beyond  the  commercial  activity  that  fronts  on 
Blossom  Hill  Road  and  the  length  of  the  percolation  ponds  beyond  it.  A  number  of  townhouses  and 
condominiums  were  recently  completed  or  are  under  construction  beside  Sanchez  Drive. 

Ross  Creek  and  Canoas  Creek.  Ross  Creek  enters  the  river  between  reaches  11 B  and  IIC.  Canoas 
Creek  enters  the  river  between  reaches  lOA  and  lOB.  The  reaches  of  both  creeks  within  the  project  area 
have  been  channelized  by  prior  flood  control  efforts.  Residential  uses  are  adjacent  to  both  creek  banks 
and  homes  are  generally  only  60  to  80  feet  from  the  channel. 

4.8.3  Environmental  Effects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

In^jacts  on  land  use  are  considered  significant  if  the  project  substantially  conflicts  with  existing  or  planned 
land  uses.  Types  of  land  use  conflicts  could  include  the  following:  (1)  the  conversion  of  public  open 
space  into  urban-  or  suburban-scale  uses;  (2)  disruption  or  division  of  the  physical  arrangement  of  an 
established  community;  or  (3)  creation  of  incompatible  land  use  types  (Parsons  Engineering  Sciente 
1997). 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

The  removal  of  fences  and  other  property  barriers  would  result  in  short-term  privacy  and  security  impacts 
on  homes  adjacent  to  the  construction  sites;  fence  removal  could  also  increase  the  incidence  of  pets 
escaping  from  yards.  Loss  of  residents'  privacy  and  related  security  impacts,  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  project  construction  to  residential  backyards  adjacent  to  the  corridor,  would  be  a  temporary,  less- 
than-significant  impact. 

During  construction,  residences  adjacent  to  the  project  would  be  affected  by  the  noise,  dust,  and  increased 
traffic  hazards  associated  with  the  widening  of  the  river  channel  and  the  construction  of  flood  control 
facilities.   Residential  neighborhoods  that  would  be  temporarily  disturbed  are  in  the  following  areas: 

Minnesota  Avenue  and  Belmont  Way  (Reach  7); 

Mackey  Avenue  (Reach  8); 

El  Rio  Drive  (Reach  IDA) 

Old  Ahnaden  Road  (Reach  IOC);  and 

Thousand  Oaks  (Reach  11). 

These  types  of  impacts,  usually  considered  "nuisance"  impacts,  are  addressed  in  the  air  quality,  noise, 
traffic,  and  public  safety  sections  of  the  EIR/S,  along  with  mitigations  to  reduce  their  effect  to  less  than 
significant  (see  sections  4.1.3,  4.6.3,  4.7.3,  and  4.12.3,  respectively).  Because  these  impacts  would  be 
short-term  and  would  not  have  a  permanent  effect  on  neighborhood  character,  their  long-term  effect  on 
land  use  would  be  less  than  significant. 
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The  only  structures  that  would  be  removed  with  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  be  four  commercial 
businesses  in  the  lower  part  of  Reach  7;  these  businesses  would  be  relocated  under  the  SCVWD 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Last  Resort  Housing  Plan  (see  Bypass  Channel  Plan  discussion).  Some  other 
business  properties,  including  the  Elk's  Lodge  parking  lot  in  Reach  7,  would  be  altered  without  a 
complete  disruption  and  loss  of  business.  With  appropriate  compensation,  these  land  use  impacts  would 
be  short-term  and  less  than  significant.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Reach  11,  the  distance  from  the  river 
channel  to  residences  would  be  minimized.  This  would  not  affect  land  use  patterns  and  would  be  an 
insignificant  impact. 

The  acquisition  by  the  SCVWD  of  certain  properties  that  are  currently  designated  for  commercial  and 
industrial  land  uses  in  Reach  IOC  near  the  Capitol  Expressway  would  result  in  a  loss  of  land  potentially 
available  for  light  industrial  and  commercial  uses.  This  would  be  an  insignificant  impact  considering  the 
small  acreages  involved  compared  to  the  available  supply  of  land. 

Regionally  beneficial  land  use  impacts  would  result  from  the  project  by  creating  a  buffer  along  the  river 
corridor  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  The  project  would  result  in  the  conversion  of  commercial 
and  industrial  land  use  to  open  space  dedicated  to  flood  control  and  recreation  purposes.  The  project 
would  consequently  reduce  the  risk  of  loss  of  life  and  property  damage  during  major  flood  events.  This 
would  be  a  significant,  long-term  beneficial  impact  on  land  use. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  impacts  described  above  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  also  occur  under  the  Bypass  Chaimel 
Plan.   The  following  additional  impacts  would  occur  under  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan. 

Implementation  of  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  would  result  in  changes  in  land  uses  along  the  river  corridor. 
A  total  of  63  homes  and  20  businesses  would  be  removed.  The  most  substantial  impacts  on  land  use 
would  occur  along  Reaches  7,  where  13  businesses  would  be  relocated  south  of  Willow  Street  between 
Lelong  Street  and  the  existing  channel,  in  Reach  8  where  23  houses  would  be  affected  on  the  west  side 
of  Mackey  Avenue,  and  in  Reach  9  where  six  homes  would  be  displaced  from  Willow  Glen  Way  to 
Malone  Road.  The  loss  of  businesses  (commercial  land  uses)  is  considered  an  adverse  but  insignificant 
impact  as  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  substantially  alter  the  commercial  character  or  financial  integrity. 

The  loss  of  housing  would  substantially  fragment  and  disrupt  the  cohesive  residential  character  of  the 
neighborhood  by  introducing  flood  control  improvements  and  interrupting  the  neighborhood  block.  This 
effect  would  be  greatest  in  the  neighborhood  around  Mackey  Avenue,  where  23  residences  would  be 
removed.  According  to  significance  criterion  (2)  listed  above,  this  is  a  significant  long-term  land  use 
impact.  Proposed  mitigation  would  reduce  long-term  impacts  on  relocated  residents  and  short-term 
impacts  caused  by  inconveniences  during  construction,  and  the  flood  protection  improvements  would 
provide  beneficial  public  safety  and  recreational  impacts.  Long-term  land  use  impacts  on  residential 
community  cohesion,  however,  would  remain  significant  and  unavoidable. 

The  SCVWD  has  developed  and  implemented  a  Relocation  Assistance  and  Last  Resort  Housing  Plan 
(SCVWD  1990)  that  provides  for  acquisition  of  properties  necessary  for  constructing  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan,  including  compensation  of  home  owners  and  relocation  of  residential  and  commercial  tenants.  Since 
1990  when  the  plan  was  originally  devised,  it  has  been  revised  in  1993  and  will  shortly  be  revised  again 
(personal  commimication,  Sally  LaMere  1997).  Only  12  residences  and  15  businesses  remain  to  be 
acquired  by  the  SCVWD  within  the  feasibility  study  area  (personal  communication,  Sally  LaMere  1997). 
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Con^letion  of  the  flood  control  facilities  would  protect  an  estimated  7,200  homes,  230  businesses,  11 
public  buildings,  and  an  estimated  1,390  automobiles  from  flood-related  damage.  The  following  schools 
would  also  be  protected  from  flood  hazards:  River  Glen  Elementary,  Canoas  Elementary,  Lincoln  Glen 
Elementary,  Washington  Elementary,  Valley  View  Elementary,  and  Scallenberger  (Parsons  Engineering 
Science  1997).  This  is  considered  a  long-term  beneficial  impact.  Compared  to  the  Channel  Widening 
Plan  (providing  protection  against  up  to  a  50-year  flood),  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  (providing  protection 
against  up  to  a  100-year  flood)  would  have  a  greater  long-term,  beneficial  impact  on  land  use,  because 
the  risk  of  flooding  would  be  mitigated  to  a  greater  extent. 

No-Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No-Action  Alternative,  the  adverse  but  insignificant  land  use  impacts  that  would  result  from 
the  other  alternatives  would  not  occur.  The  significant  impacts  associated  with  the  loss  of  community 
cohesion  due  to  the  removal  of  residences  and  the  adverse  but  insignificant  impacts  from  the  loss  of 
businesses  would  not  occur.  The  long-term  beneficial  impact  from  increased  protection  against  floods 
would  also  not  occur.  The  impacts  on  land  use  from  periodic  flooding  of  the  creek  (e.g.,  damage  to 
residential  and  commercial  property)  would  continue  to  occur  with  roughly  the  same  ft-equency  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  Depending  on  the  severity  and  location  of  the  flooding,  such  impacts  could  be  greater 
or  less  than  the  impacts  described  for  the  project,  although  their  timing  would  be  less  predictable.  New 
development  in  the  project  area  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  floodplain  management  criteria. 

4.8.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

1 .  Neighbors  in  the  project  area  shall  be  notified  of  the  project  by  mail  and  by  posted  notice 
of  the  following:  the  project's  importance,  its  exact  location  in  their  vicinity,  and  the 
project's  expected  timetable.  Such  notification  shall  include  a  map  of  the  affected  area 
and  shall  occur  at  least  3  months,  and  preferably  6  months,  before  construction  begins. 
This  notification  is  important  to  minimize  the  land  use  impacts  on  existing  residents. 
Notification  shall  be  coupled  with  community  information  meetings  on  the  nature  and 
expected  results  of  the  project  to  reduce  the  potential  impact  of  abrupt  changes  on  the 
affected  residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  corridor. 

2.  Temporary  construction  fencing  shall  be  installed  to  replace  backyard  fences  removed 
during  construction.  This  fencing  shall  remain  in  place  throughout  the  duration  of 
construction  to  provide  security  and  privacy.  Permanent  fences  shall  be  repaired  or 
replaced  after  project  construction. 

3.  To  minimize  the  direct  and  indirect  impacts  associated  with  project  construction, 
mitigation  measures  pertaining  to  air  quality,  noise,  and  traffic  during  the  construction 
period  shall  be  implemented  for  the  project  and  included  as  part  of  the  construction 
contract  docimients. 

4.  Standard  "best  management"  construction  measures  shall  be  followed  to  minimize  the 
disturbance  to  residents.  Examples  of  such  measures  include  watering  the  disturbed 
construction  area  to  minimize  windblown  dust  (see  section  4.1.4),  and  limiting  or 
prohibiting  construction-related  truck  traffic  during  peak  travel  times  (see  section  4.7.4). 
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5.  The  four  commercial  businesses  that  would  be  relocated  shall  be  fully  compensated  for 
all  expenses  related  to  the  relocation.  Relocation  imder  either  plan  would  be  covered  by 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
(PL  91-646). 

6.  Any  residents  required  to  move  out  of  their  home  temporarily  shall  be  fiilly  compensated 
for  all  of  their  expenses  related  to  the  move  (e.g.,  temporary  lodging  elsewhere). 

7.  Any  physical  damage  to  the  homes  associated  with  installation  of  flood  control  facilities 
shall  be  repaired  to  pre-damage  conditions. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  mitigation  measures  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  described  above  would  apply  to  the  Bypass 
Channel  plan.   The  following  additional  measures  would  also  apply  to  the  Bypass  Channel  plan: 

1 .  The  notification  to  affected  residents  shall  include  housing  removal  locations  and  detailed 
street  maps  explaining  future  changes  in  traffic  flow  direction  on  Mackey  Avenue  and 
Guadalupe  Avenue. 

2.  The  requirements  of  the  Relocation  Assistance  and  Last  Resort  Housing  Plan,  the 
Relocation  Advisory  Assistance  Program,  and  the  Relocation  Assistance  Payment 
Program  shall  be  satisfied  for  this  project,  and  relocation  costs  shall  be  paid  to  displaced 
residents. 

4.8.5  Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

There  would  be  no  unavoidable  significant  impacts  on  land  use  from  implementation  of  the  Chaimel 
Widening  Plan. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  would  remove  substantial  numbers  of  residences  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
community  cohesion.  This  is  a  long-term  unavoidable  significant  land  use  impact.  This  impact  would 
be  partially  offset  by  long-term  beneficial  impacts  on  land  use  from  reduced  flooding  risks  and  increased 
recreational  amenities. 
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4.9  PUBLIC  SERVICES  AND  UTILITIES 

This  discussion  of  public  services  and  utilities  is  based  in  part  on  the  analysis  prepared  for  the  EIR/EIS 
for  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

4.9.1  Regulatory  Setting 

Various  state  and  local  laws  and  regulations  govern  the  functions  and  operations  of  public  services  and 
utilities.  The  City  of  San  Jose  would  have  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  proper  operations  of  most 
public  services  and  the  local  utilities.  Regional  communications  and  gas  and  electrical  power  utilities  are 
imder  the  authority  of  state  agencies. 

4.9.2  Existing  Conditions 

Police  Protection  Services 

Police  protection  service  for  the  project  area  is  provided  by  the  San  Jose  Police  Department.  The  area 
served  by  the  department  is  divided  into  districts,  many  of  which  are  traversed  by  Uie  Guadalupe  River 
channel.  As  of  July  1996,  the  police  department  was  authorized  for  1,299  sworn  officers.  With  these 
personnel,  the  department  would  have  1.5  sworn  officers  per  thousand  population.  The  national  average 
is  2.2  sworn  officers  per  thousand  population.  For  cities  the  size  of  San  Jose,  the  national  average  is  2.9 
sworn  officers  per  thousand  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Fire  Protection  Services 

The  San  Jose  Fire  Department,  which  serves  a  total  area  of  203  square  miles,  provides  all  fire  protection 
services  for  the  area  covered  by  the  flood  control  project.  The  Fire  Department  has  30  engine 
companies,  11  truck  companies,  one  hazardous  incident  team,  one  arson  investigator,  and  five  battalion 
chiefs  on  duty  in  30  fire  stations.  Of  this  total,  nine  engine  conq)anies,  four  truck  companies,  and  three 
battalion  chiefs  respond  to  portions  of  the  feasibility  study  area  (Brooks  1994). 

The  recommended  standard  emergency  travel  time  for  the  nearest  engine  company  to  a  given  locale  in 
the  city  is  4  minutes.  Travel  times  vary  from  1.8  minutes  to  6.6  minutes  for  the  first  engine  responding 
to  portions  of  the  flood  control  feasibility  study  area,  which  is  considered  an  acceptable  level  of  service. 
The  fire  department  responded  to  an  estimated  80  fire  alarms  in  the  study  area  in  the  1992/1993  fiscal 
year.  In  the  study  area,  the  department  estimates  that  50  percent  of  all  calls  are  for  grass  and  brush  fires 
and  25  percent  are  for  medical  emergency  and  rescue  calls. 

Solid  Waste  Collection  Service 

Solid  waste  collection  service  is  provided  by  Waste  Management,  Inc.  Residential  service  is  provided 
once  per  week,  generally  during  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  to  noon.  Commercial  service  is  provided  one  to 
five  times  per  week.  Garbage  trucks  characteristically  park  alongside  parked  cars  while  serving 
residences.   For  commercial  areas,  garbage  trucks  often  park  in  shopping  center  parking  areas. 
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City  Parks 

City-operated  parks  and  open  spaces  adjacent  to  the  project  corridor  include  River  Glen  Park  (along 
Reach  8),  Roy  Avenue  Mini  Park  (beside  Reach  9),  Canoas  Park  (Reach  10),  the  Thousand  Oaks  Park 
(near  Reach  11),  and  the  SCVWD  lands  surrounding  their  headquarters  (beside  Reach  12). 

Public  Utilities 

Public  utility  easements  along  the  flood  control  project  corridor  include  water,  sewer,  stortndrain, 
telephone  arid  television  cables,  gas  pipelines,  and  electrical  transmission  lines.  Sewer,  and  storm  drain 
systems  are  operated  by  the  City  of  San  Jose.  Water  systems  are  operated  by  the  San  Jose  Water 
Company  (SJWC).  Underground  telephone  cables  are  maintained  and  operated  by  Pacific  Bell  and 
AT&T.  Underground  gas  pipelines  and  electricity  lines  are  maintained  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
(PG&E)  Company. 

Geodetic  Control  Monuments 

The  federal  National  Geodetic  Survey  maintains  horizontal  and  vertical  geodetic  control  monuments  that 
arc  used  for  surveying  purposes.  There  is  the  potential  for  these  control  points  to  be  located  within  the 
feasibility  study  area. 

4.9.3  Enviromnoital  Effects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

According  to  CEQA  Appendix  G,  Significant  Effects  item  (2),  a  project  could  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  environment  if  the  project  interferes  with  emergency  response  plans  or  emergency  evacuation 
plans. 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Police  Protection  Services 

Diuing  construction,  the  project  would  cause  only  minor  traffic  problems,  occasional  trespassing,  and 
incidental  events  that  would  require  police  proteaion  services.  This  would  be  a  short-term  significant 
'uapact  that  could  feasibly  be  mitigated  to  less  than  significant  with  appropriate  prior  notification  of  the 
police  dqjartment  concerning  construction  activities  (as  described  in  section  4.9.4). 

Fire  Protection  Services 

During  construction,  response  times  for  fire  protection  would  be  temporarily  increased  in  some  areas. 
Response  would  be  increased  by  about  1  minute  during  construction  of  bridges  or  culverts  on  Willow 
Street  and  West  Alma  Avenue  (Reach  7).  Diuing  construction  of  the  Hillsdale  Avenue  Bridge,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  modify  response  routes  for  some  fire  companies  (Reach  IOC).  Temporary  delays  could 
also  be  caused  by  the  enlargement  of  culverts  by  the  Almaden  Expressway  (Reach  1 IC)  and  other 
locations.  Management  of  bridge  closures  and  detours  during  construction  are  discussed  in  section  4.7 
(Transportation).  These  short-term  delays  would  be  significant  in^>acts  that  could  be  feasibly  mitigated 
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to  less  than  significant  with  appropriate  prior  notification  of  the  fire  department  concerning  construction 

activities  (as  described  in  section  4.9.4). 

Following  completion  of  the  flood  control  project,  the  overall  effect  on  fire  service  would  be  beneficial. 
Fire  responses  would  not  be  subject  to  the  difficulties  and  delays  previously  encountered  in  some  areas 
due  to  flooding,  and  companies  operating  in  these  areas  would  likely  be  more  efficient  in  their  emergency 
and  firefighting  responsibilities  (Osby  1990). 

Solid  Waste  Sendees 

Flood  control  improvement  construction  activity  would  not  affect  solid  waste  collection  routes  in 
residential  and  commercial  neighborhoods.  Therefore,  no  impacts  on  solid  waste  services  are  anticipated. 

Parks 

No  adverse  impacts  on  the  city's  parks  would  result  from  the  construction  of  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 
Implementation  of  the  Guadalupe  River  Park  South  Corridor  Master  Plan,  a  separate  but  related  project, 
(see  section  3.4),  would  not  adversely  impact  the  Channel  Widening  activity  because  proposed 
recreational  corridors  would  not  be  affected. 

Water  Well  Disruption  * 

One  well  operated  by  the  San  Jose  Water  Company  is  located  within  the  area  impacted  by  construction. 
This  well  is  downstream  of  the  Ross  Creek  Chaiuiel  inlet  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  Reach  1 1 .  Loss 
of  this  well  would  be  a  significant  impact.  The'  short-term  impact  could  be  mitigated  to  less  than 
significant  by  relocation  of  the  well  prior  to  construction  so  that  no  interruption  to  public  water  service 
would  occur. 

Relocation  of  Utilities 

During  construction,  a  number  of  utilities  such  as  pump  stations  and  PG&E  power  poles  would  be 
disturbed  and  would  require  relocation  in  all  reaches.  Underground  utilities  such  as  gas  and  power  lines 
would  require  relocation  during  channel  and  bridge  construction.  Relocation  of  utilities  may  result  in 
short-term  service  interruptions  for  surrounding  areas.  This  is  a  short-term  significant  impact  that  would 
be  mitigated  to  less  than  significant  by  requiring  utility  excavation  permit  and  encroachment  permit 
compliance  (as  described  in  section  4.9.4). 

Project  construction  would  have  the  potential  to  disturb  or  destroy  National  Geodetic  Survey  control 
monuments.  This  would  be  a  significant  inpact  on  infrastrucmre  used  to  maintain  accurate  survey  data. 


Bypass  Channel 

Impacts  caused  by  implementation  of  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  are  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  Channel 
Widening  Plan  with  the  following  exceptions: 

•  Police  Protection  Services.  Security  issues  potentially  requiring  police  protection  services 

could  result  from  implementation  of  the  proposed  recreational  trail  described  in  section 
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2.4.3.  The  Corps  has  anticipated  these  concerns  and  has  incorporated  numerous  security 
features  into  the  design  of  the  trail,  including  call  boxes  and  lighting,  reducing  potential 
significant  long-term  impacts  to  less  than  significant.  The  City  of  San  Jose  will  be 
responsible  for  administering  recreation  facilities.  The  City  has  a  policy  that  recreation 
trails,  such  as  the  proposed  trail,  are  closed  at  night.  Please  refer  to  section  2.4.3  and 
section  4.12  (Public  Safety)  for  additional  information  regarding  the  recreational  trail 
plan. 

•  Fire  Protection  Services.  A  1 -minute  delay  to  response  times  would  be  caused  by  bridge 
construction  on  Willow  Glen  Way  Bridge  and  Curtner  Avenue  Bridge  (Reach  lOA).  This 
would  be  an  adverse  but  less  than  significant  short-term  impact. 

•  Water  Well  Disruption.  An  additional  San  Jose  Water  Company  water  well  (Reach  9) 
is  located  in  the  area  impacted  by  construction.  Loss  of  this  well  would  be  a  significant 
impact;  but  the  in^jact  could  be  mitigated  to  less  than  significant  by  relocation  of  the  well 
prior  to  construction,  avoiding  any  interruption  in  public  service. 

Geodetic  Control  Monuments 

Similar  to  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  project  construction  would  have  the  potential  to  disturb  or  destroy 
National  Geodetic  Survey  control  monuments.  This  would  be  a  significant  impact  on  infrastructure  used 
to  maintain  accurate  survey  data. 

No-Action  Alternative 

The  no-action  alternative  would  have  no  impacts  on  public  services  and  utilities.  The  existing  conditions 
would  continue. 

4.9.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Channel  Widening  Plan  and  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

1 .  The  Corps  shall  notify  the  City  of  San  Jose  Police  Department  regarding  road  closures  or  other 
activities  during  construction  that  would  be  likely  to  impede  delivery  of  police  services.  The 
Crime  Prevention  Unit  shall  be  contacted  pertaining  to  accommodations  for  visibility  and 
accessibility  by  emergency  vehicles. 

2.  The  Corps  shall  provide  the  San  Jose  Fire  Department  a  60-day  advance  notice  to  plan  for 
modified  responses  to  accommodate  the  constrictions  or  closures  of  West  Virginia  Street,  Willow 
Street,  West  Alma  Avenue,  Willow  Glen  Way,  Curtner  Avenue,  and  Hillsdale  Avenue.  County 
Communications  shall  also  be  notified  of  all  road  closures. 

3.  The  Corps  shall  fund  the  San  Jose  Water  Company's  relocation  of  water  wells  in  the  area 
impacted  by  construction  (Reaches  9  and  1 1)  prior  to  construction  to  prevent  interruption  of  water 
supply. 

I.  Whenever  utilities  are  moved,  the  Corps  shall  obtain  a  Utility  Excavation  Permit  from  the  San 

Jose  Public  Works  Department  prior  to  the  initiation  of  project  construction.     The  general 
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conditions  and  requirements  of  such  permits  include  the  project's  working  hours,  necessary  traffic 
control  devices,  trench  backfill  and  pavement  restoration  methods,  and  coordination  with  other 
construction  projects  in  the  general  vicinity.  In  addition,  the  Corps  shall  secure  both  standard 
and  special  encroachment  permits.  Utility  excavation  permits  shall  be  issued  to  utility  companies 
with  franchise  agreements  with  the  City  of  San  Jose  (Khouzam  1990).  Relocation  of  utilities  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  appropriate  utility  company.  All  utilities  relocation  shall  be  performed 
by  the  appropriate  utility  company  unless  directed  otherwise  by  the  company.  The  Corps  shall 
be  responsible  for  repair  of  any  damage  to  utilities. 

5.  The  Corps  shall  determine  the  location  of  a  any  geodetic  control  monuments  within  the  feasibility 

study  area.  If  any  monuments  would  be  dismrbed  or  destroyed  by  project  construction,  the  Corps 
shall  notify  the  National  Geodetic  Survey  no  less  than  90  days  prior  to  this  activity  in  order  to 
plan  for  their  relocation.  The  Corps  shall  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  any  relocation(s) 
required. 

4.9.5  Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

Channel  Widening  Plan  and  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

All  significant  impacts  can  be  mitigated  to  a  level  of  insignificance  by  implementation  of  the 
recommended  measures,  no  unavoidable  significant  adverse  impacts  would  result  under  either  plan. 
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4.10  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

A  cultural  resource,  as  defined  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA),  is  any  prehistoric  or 
historic  district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object.  This  can  include  natural  landscapes,  traditional 
cultural  lands,  cultural  practices,  and/or  beliefs  of  a  living  conununity. 

4.10.1         Regulatory  Setting 

Identification  and  evaluation  of  significant  cultural  resources  are  mandated  under  federal  statutes, 
including  the  NHPA  and  Executive  Order  11593.  Section  106  of  the  NHPA  requires  a  federal  agency 
to  consider  the  effects  of  its  intended  project  on  "historic  properties"  (a  federal  term  used  interchangeably 
with  cultural  resources)  that  are  determined  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(NRHP). 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  published  the  regulations  implementing  the  Section  106 
process  (36  CFR  Part  800).  One  of  the  initial  steps  in  the  Section  106  process  is  to  delineate  the  project's 
Area  of  Potential  Effect  (APE).  In  general,  the  APE  includes  the  areas  where  project  activities  could 
affect  historic  properties  located  on  terrestrial  surfaces  or  underwater,  including  areas  adjacent  to  the 
construction  site  where  indirect  effects  related  to  ground  disturbance  can  occur  (see  section  4. 10.2  for 
a  description  of  the  APE). 

Federal  and  state  criteria  are  used  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  cultural  resources.  The  significance  of 
a  cultural  resource  is  determined  by  its  "integrity"  and  whether  it  meets  eligibility  criteria  for  the  NRHP 
(36  CFR  60.4).  To  meet  the  NRHP  criteria  for  integrity,  a  cultural  resource  must  contain  one  or  more 
of  the  following  qualities: 

A.  Is  associated  with  events  that  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns 
of  history;  or 

B.  Is  associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in  the  past;  or 

C.  Embodies  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction, 
represents  the  work  of  a  master,  possess  high  artistic  values,  or  represent  a  significant 
and  distinguishable  entity  whose  components  may  lack  individual  distinction;  or 

D.  Has  yielded,  or  may  be  likely  to  yield,  information  important  in  prehistory  or  history. 

Additionally,  Appendix  K  (Archaeological  Resources)  of  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act 
(CEQA)  states  that  an  important  or  significant  archaeological  resource  is  one  that: 

A.  Is  associated  with  an  event  or  person  of: 

1 .  Recognized  significance  in  California  or  American  history;  or 

2.  Recognized  scientific  importance  in  prehistory. 

B.  Can  provide  information  that  is  both  of  demonstrable  public  interest  and  useful  in 
addressing  scientifically  consequential  and  reasonable  or  archaeological  research 
questions; 
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C.  Has  a  special  or  particular  quality  such  as  oldest,  best  example,  largest,  or  last  surviving 
example  of  its  kind;  or 

D.  Is  at  least  100  years  old  and  possesses  substantial  stratigraphic  integrity;  or 

E.  Involves  important  research  questions  that  historical  research  has  shown  can  be  answered 
only  with  archaeological  methods. 

4.10.2         Existing  Conditions 

Regional  and  Ethnographic  Overview 

The  Guadalupe  River  is  located  within  the  central  coast  region  of  California.  The  environment  in  this 
region  has  changed  considerably  during  the  Holocene  (the  last  10,000  years)  due  to  natural  processes  such 
as  climatic  and  sea  level  change,  as  well  as  relatively  recent  human  impacts  such  as  draining  and  filling 
of  wetlands.  These  changes  have  in  turn  affected  both  prehistoric  and  historic  patterns  of  himian  land 
use  and  settlement.   The  project  site  is  a  natural  site  for  sediment  accumulation. 

Land  adjacent  to  the  Guadalupe  River  has  been  inhabited  for  thousands  of  years  by  Native  American 
peoples.  Prehistoric  sites  as  old  as  8,000  years  before  present  (B.P.)  are  recorded  in  the  region  (Moratto 
1984).  However,  the  number  of  older  prehistoric  sites  within  the  feasibility  study  area  is  expected  to  be 
very  low  based  on  the  sparse  distributions  of  these  sites  throughout  California  during  the  period  from 
jqjproximately  8,000  to  2,000  years  ago  (Moratto  1984).  If  any  such  sites  exist  within  the  feasibility 
area,  they  would  be  expected  to  be  buried  under  sediment  deposited  by  thousands  of  years  of  floods. 

The  name  Ohlone  is  used  to  represent  all  the  groups  of  people  that  are  indigenous  to  the  area  now 
occupied  by  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  as  well  as  portions  of  Marin  and  San 
Mateo  counties.  At  the  time  of  Spanish  colonization,  the  Ohlone  inhabited  an  area  of  approximately 
5,000  square  miles  (Costo  and  Costo  1995). 

The  Ohlone  lifestyle  and  economy  were  well  adapted  to  the  local  enviroiunent.  They  lived  in  tribelets 
ranging  in  size  from  about  50  to  500  people;  each  tribelet  had  a  permanent  village  and  some  had 
additional  special  use  sites  (e.g.,  plant  gathering,  acorn  processing,  hunting,  or  shellfish  collecting) 
(Heizer  1978).  They  gathered  plants  and  shellfish,  and  himted  for  land  mammals,  birds  and  fish  that 
would  have  been  available  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Guadalupe  River. 

The  river  was  surrounded  by  extensive  wetland  and  riparian  forest  vegetation.  Due  to  the  rich  and  varied 
food  supplies  that  would  have  been  available  in  such  an  environment,  permanent  prehistoric  village  sites 
and/or  temporary  camps  for  gathering  seasonal  food  resources  would  be  expected  within  the  vicinity  of 
the  river. 

During  the  period  of  Hispanic  settlement  in  the  region,  the  project  study  area  was  within  the  lands  of  the 
Pueblo  of  San  Jose  (established  in  1777)  and  the  land  grant  of  the  San  Juan  Bautista  Rancho  (granted  in 
1844).  Cattle  ranching  for  the  trade  of  hide  and  tallow  was  the  primary  land  use  and  economic  activity 
during  this  period.  Some  water  management  was  practiced  to  provide  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
use  and  the  Guadalupe  River  served  as  the  source  of  water  for  the  pueblo,  ranches,  and  farms  along  its 
banks. 
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Following  the  California  gold  rush  (after  California  had  been  acquired  by  the  United  States),  development 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  increased  and  land  use  shifted  towards  more  intensive  agricultural  practices. 
Wheat  farming  was  practiced  initially  but  this  gave  way  to  the  production  of  fruit  crops  such  as  prunes, 
apricots,  and  pears  for  drying,  and  grapes  for  winemaking.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  underwent  continual 
subdivision  of  lands  for  more  farming,  residential  development,  and  industrial  activities.  Water 
management  efforts  were  implemented  on  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Canoas  Creek  for  flood  control  to 
allow  more  agricultural  lands  to  come  under  production,  for  water  supply,  and  to  run  mills  for  industrial 
purposes  (COE  1998). 

After  the  end  of  World  War  n,  agricultural  lands  in  the  valley  were  gradually  converted  to  urban  uses. 
Meanwhile,  some  of  the  Ohlone  survived  Spanish  and  Anglo  colonization,  and  today  several  thousand 
people  in  the  Bay  Area  and  central  California  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  Ohlone. 

A  cultural  resources  survey  and  evaluation  was  completed  by  Archaeological  Resources  Management 
(ARM  1990)  for  the  SCVWD  EIRyS  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  The  cultural  resources  smdy 
consisted  of  an  archaeological  resources  evaluation  and  historic  architectural  survey  report.  The 
archaeological  research  included  archival  research,  a  surface  survey  of  the  project  study  area,  and 
subsurface  testing  at  four  archaeological  sites  within  the  project  study  area.  Another  archaeological  site 
in  the  project  area  was  subject  to  excavations  prior  to  the  current  project.  The  historic  architectural 
survey  entailed  archival  research  to  develop  a  historical  context  for  the  study  area  and  identify  potentially 
significant  historic  structures. 

The  ARM  report  procedures  and  findings  were  reviewed  by  Archaeological  Resource  Service  (ARS  1993) 
for  the  Corps.  This  report  determined  if  the  ARM  study  was  sufficient  for  use  as  a  Section  106 
compliance  docimient,  using  appropriate  federal  standards  for  evaluating  historical  properties.  ARS  found 
that  the  ARM  report  failed  to  adequately  evaluate  the  architectural  context  (e.g.,  the  larger  neighborhood 
or  regional  setting)  of  the  historical  resources  within  the  project  area. 

Paleoenvirotimental  Conditions 

The  prehistoric  and  historic  hydrological  conditions  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  Coyote  Creek,  and  major 
tributary  creeks  in  the  region  had  a  significant  influence  on  the  distribution  and  settlement  of  people  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Prior  to  flood  control  efforts  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  sheetflooding  in  the 
Willow  Glen  area  (Reach  8)  was  common  during  the  winter  months  since  the  river  channel  was  shallow 
and  frequently  overtopped.  The  flooding  created  a  freshwater  marsh  in  this  area  that  consequentially 
buried  many  prehistoric  archaeological  features  under  several  feet  of  soil.  The  marsh  also  restricted  early 
historic  development  in  this  part  of  the  project  study  area.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  river  were  confined 
within  a  channel  that  stayed  within  its  banks  more  consistently  and  afforded  opportimities  for  some 
development  near  and  along  the  river.  Also  prior  to  channelization,  Canoas  Creek  flowed  through  several 
shallow  marshy  areas  and  it  did  not  join  the  Guadalupe  River  until  the  two  streams  had  reached  the  area 
that  is  now  downtown  San  Jose. 

Prehistoric  and  Historic  Archaeological  Resources 

Prehistoric  and  historic  archaeological  resources  are  described  below  for  each  reach  of  the  river. 

Reach  7.  A  large  prehistoric  village  site,  CA-SCL-690,  was  identified  on  a  low  terrace  of  the  east  river 
bank,  near  the  SPRR  railroad  tracks  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  feasibility  study  area  (Parsons  Engineering 
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Science  1997).  The  site  was  partially  excavated  by  archaeologists  from  the  California  Department  of 
Transportation  (Caltrans)  and  San  Jose  Sute  University.  Complete  human  burials  were  discovered  at  this 
site  and  cultural  material  included  shell  beads  and  pendants,  manos,  mortars  and  pestles,  projectile  points, 
a  bone  whistle,  shell,  and  other  artifactual  and  non-artifactual  material.  Artifacts  from  this  site  date  from 
A.D.  720  to  A.D.  1270.  The  site  was  considered  eligible  for  NRHP  listing.  It  is  possible  the  site  was 
not  fully  excavated  and  buried  resources  may  extend  into  the  project  construction  area. 

Reaches  8  and  9.  No  prehistoric  or  historic  archaeological  sites  are  recorded  within  Reach  8  or  9. 

Reach  10.  No  prehistoric  sites  were  identified  within  Reach  10.  An  historic  archaeological  site  (CA- 
SCL-635H)  is  a  redwood  retaining  wall  dating  back  from  the  1860s  to  1870s.  It  is  located  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Guadalupe  River  Bank  450  feet  south  of  the  Curtner  Street  Bridge,  adjacent  to  the  east  bank 
of  Canoas  Creek.  The  site  may  represent  a  river  flood  control  and/or  erosion  control  structure.  Test 
excavations  conducted  in  1990  revealed  remnants  of  vertical  redwood  planks  extending  about  9  feet  below 
the  surface  and  historic  artifacts  within  the  surrounding  soil.  Continuous  exposure  to  water  and  resulting 
deterioration  have  left  the  site  with  little  stratigrapliic  integrity.  The  site  has  been  determined  to  be 
ineligible  for  NRHP  listing  (COE  1998). 

Reach  11.  A  prehistoric  site,  CA-SCL-636,  is  partially  defmed  within  the  Reach  11  boundary.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  site  is  obstructed  by  structures  on  private  property.  Although  the  boundaries 
have  not  been  precisely  defmed,  the  site  record  describes  it  as  close  as  40  feet  from  the  riverbank.  It  is 
considered  potentially  eligible  for  NRHP  listing  (COE  1998). 

No  historic  archaeological  sites  are  recorded  within  the  reach. 

Reach  12.    No  prehistoric  or  historic  archaeological  sites  are  recorded  within  Reach  12. 

Ross  Creek.  No  prehistoric  or  historic  archaeological  sites  are  recorded  within  the  Ross  Creek  feasibility 
study  area. 

Canoas  Creek.  There  are  two  archaeological  sites  recorded  in  the  Canoas  Creek  study  area.  CA-SCL- 
294  is  a  iargt  t->ccupation  site  located  on  the  southern  creek  bank.  The  relatively  imdisturbed  site  deposits 
contain  human  burials,  dietary  shell  and  bone  fragments,  lithic  artifacts,  and  shell  beads  that  were  found 
in  test  units  to  a  depth  of  3  feet.  Archaeological  testing  resulted  in  recommending  the  site  for  National 
Register  eligibility  listing  (ARM  1990).  CA-SCL-674,  is  a  low  density  stone  tool  manufacturing  site 
about  325  feet  west  of  Canoas  Creek.  Shellfish  remains  and  two  burials  identified  during  sewer  line 
construction  monitoring  in  1988  (ARM  1990)  indicate  that  the  site  was  used  as  a  habitation  camp. 
Signifrcance  testing  within  the  feasibility  study  area  revealed  prehistoric  cultural  materials  extending  to 
only  shallow  depths.  ARM  (1990)  suggested  that  the  deposit  was  possibly  transported  from  another  area 
through  historic  soil  movement  or  that  the  remains  may  be  a  special  use  site  occupied  for  brief  periods 
of  time  for  food  acquisition  and/or  preparation.  Although  the  site  has  been  characterized  as  disturbed, 
the  presence  of  burials  within  the  site  indicates  that  this  is  a  potentially  significant  site  and  may  be  eligible 
for  NRHP  listing.  Additional  testing  would  be  required  to  determine  the  integrity  of  the  entire  site 
deposit.   Portions  of  the  site  may  extend  into  the  feasibility  study  area. 
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Buried  Sites  Below  Alluvial  Deposits 

Since  the  project  area  is  located  within  an  alluvial  environment,  additional  archaeological  sites  niay  be 
buried  under  alluvium  and  therefore  be  undocumented  at  this  time. 

Historic  Architectural  Properties 

Historic  architectural  properties  within  the  project  study  area  are  described  below  for  each  study  reach 
of  the  river.  Neither  the  ARM  (1990)  nor  the  ARS  (1993)  reports  indicate  whether  the  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  concurred  with  the  significance  evaluations  for  the  structures  prepared  by  ARM.  None  of 
the  bridges  within  the  feasibility  smdy  area  are  identified  on  the  Caltrans  State  and  Local  Bridge 
Inventory  as  eligible  for  NRHP  listing. 

Reach  7.  Seven  strucmres  and  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  bridge  are  present  within  Reach  7.  All  the 
structures  (dating  to  the  1920s,  1950s,  and  1960s)  were  determined  not  eligible  for  NRHP  listing  (ARM 
1990;  ARS  1993). 

Reach  8.  The  area  around  Reach  8  was  subdivided  in  the  1950s.  Nine  structures  were  evaluated  but 
none  were  found  to  have  historic  or  architecniral  significance  (ARM  1990;  ARS  1993).  A  footbridge 
over  the  Guadalupe  River  at  Willow  Glen  Way,  originally  constructed  over  Los  Gatos  Creek  in  1932, 
was  moved  to  its  present  location  in  1956.  This  bridge  was  determined  not  eligible  for  NRHP  listing 
(ARM  1990). 

The  Willow  Glen  area  of  Reach  8  was  a  marshy  area  subject  to  frequent  flooding  in  historic  times.  One 
of  the  first  flood  control  efforts  on  the  Guadalupe  River  was  initiated  here  in  the  1860s  when  a  canal 
(named  the  Lewis  Canal)  was  dug  in  the  location  of  the  present-day  Guadalupe  River  channel  alignment. 
The  canal  was  created  to  reclaim  the  marshy  land  for  agriculmral  use  (ARM  1990).  The  resource's 
location  has  been  determined  not  eligible  for  NRHP  listing  (COE  1998). 

Reach  9.  Nine  structures  were  evaluated  in  Reach  9.  The  house  at  760  Malone  Road,  buih  in  1900,  was 
initially  considered  to  have  potential  significance.  After  further  review,  none  of  the  structures  were 
determined  eligible  for  NRHP  listing. 

Reach  10.  The  Valley  View  Packing  Company  complex,  at  1095  Old  Hillsdale  Avenue,  directly  east  of 
the  river,  was  started  by  the  Rubino  family  on  an  18-acre  parcel  that  was  purchased  in  1916,  and  is  one 
of  the  last  family-owned  and  operated  fruit  processing  enterprises  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Other 
associated  facilities  on  site  include  the  foundation  of  an  abandoned  prune  dehydrator  that  could  have  been 
a  prototype  for  the  modem  prune  dehydrator  developed  by  the  Rubinos  in  1935  (the  rest  of  the  dehydrator 
has  been  removed  from  the  property).  Two  other  strucmres  on  site  include  the  original  Rubino  residence, 
a  ca.  1930s  prairie-style  bungalow  that  is  now  a  company  office  building,  and  a  ca.  1950s  industrial 
building.  The  residence  strucwre  and  prune  dehydrator  constructed  in  the  1930s  are  considered  to  have 
moderate  historical  significance  due  to  their  age,  style,  and  historical  associations  (ARS  1993).  Although 
ARM  did  not  consider  the  structures  individually  for  their  historic  value  or  whether  the  complex  should 
be  considered  as  an  historic  district,  the  structures  are  considered  to  have,  at  least,  moderate  levels  of 
significance.  The  prune  dehydrator,  however,  was  removed  from  the  property  prior  to  a  NRHP 
eligibility  determination  was  made.  The  Valley  View  Packing  Company  complex  was  determined  not 
eligible  for  NRHP  listing. 
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Reach  11.   A  structure  at  13958  Almaden  Expressway  was  determined  not  eligible  for  the  NRHP. 

Reach  12.   No  historic  structures  were  identified  within  Reach  12. 

Ross  Creek.   No  historic  structures  were  identified  in  the  Ross  Creek  feasibility  study  area. 

Canoas  Creek.   No  historic  structures  were  identified  in  the  Canoas  Creek  feasibility  study  area. 

4.10.3         Environmental  Effects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

The  NHPA  outlines  the  requirements  of  federal  agencies  to  consider  a  project's  effects  on  significant 
cultural  resources  (36  CFR  Part  800).  Impacts  on  cultural  resources  are  considered  significant  if  a 
property  meeting  the  criteria  for  listing  in  the  NRHP  would  be: 

A.  Physically  damaged  or  altered; 

B.  Isolated  from  its  historic  context;  or 

C.  If  project  elements  would  be  introduced  that  are  out  of  character  with  the  significant 
property  or  its  setting. 

CEQA  (Appendix  G)  lists  "significant  effects"  criteria  that  are  also  applicable  to  the  proposed  project. 
A  significant  effect  on  cultural  resources  was  defined  if  the  project  would: 

A.  Disrupt  or  adversely  affect  a  prehistoric  or  historic  archaeological  site  or  a  property  of 
historic  or  cultural  significance  to  a  community  or  ethnic  or  social  group,  or  a 
paleontological  site  except  as  part  of  a  scientific  study;  or 

B.  Conflict  with  established  recreational,  educational,  religious,  or  scientific  uses  of  the  area. 

Native  Americans  are  considered  an  ethnic  and  social  group  under  Criterion  A.  Contemporary  Native 
Americans  consider  that  disturbances  to  prehistoric  archaeological  sites  adversely  impact  their  heritage 
values.  Although  all  sites  are  important,  villages  and  burial  sites  are  generally  considered  the  most 
sensitive  heritage  resources. 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Potentially  Buried  Archaeological  Resources  in  all  Reaches.  The  potential  exists  in  all  reaches  for 
disturbing  archaeological  deposits  buried  below  alluvial  sediments.  This  would  be  a  potentially  significant 
impact  on  archaeological  research  and  Native  American  heritage  values.  This  impact  would  be  mitigated 
to  insignificance  by  in^lementing  a  cultural  resources  treatment  plan  by  the  Corps  during  construction, 
including  periodic  archaeological  monitoring  in  the  areas  within  the  feasibility  study  area  considered  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  archaeological  resources.  The  plan  would  include  the  provision  for 
archaeological  excavations  if  intact  archaeological  resources  were  encountered  to  assess  the  resource's 
significance  and  mitigation,  if  necessary.  Native  Americans  would  be  consulted  in  developing  the 
treatment  plan. 
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Reach  7.  Proposed  widening  and  benching  with  earthen  embankments  along  the  east  bank  would  require 
removing  four  businesses  and  the  replacement  of  the  Willow  Street  and  Alma  Avenue  bridges  These 
bridges  are  considered  architecturally  and  historically  insignificant  (ARM  1990),  and  impacts  would  be 
insignificant. 

The  project  could  impact  areas  of  archaeological  site  CA-SCL-690  that  have  not  been  systematically 
mapped  and  recorded.  As  the  site  was  determined  eligible  for  NRHP  listing,  this  would  be  a  significant 
impact  on  archaeological  research  and  Native  American  heritage  values.  The  impact  would  be  mitigated 
to  insignificance  by  attempting  to  avoid  the  resource,  and,  if  not  possible,  implementing  a  cultural 
resources  treatment  plan  that  would  provide  for  retrieval  of  important  prehistoric  information  through 
archaeological  investigations  at  the  site.  Native  Americans  would  be  consulted  in  developing  the 
treatment  plan. 

Reach  8.  No  historical  or  archaeological  properties  are  located  within  the  reach.  However,  proposed 
excavation  to  create  floodwalls  could  expose  archaeological  materials  buried  below  alluvial  deposits.  This 
would  be  a  potentially  significant  impact  on  archaeological  research  and  possibly  Native  American 
heritage  values.  This  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  implementing  the  cultural  resources 
treatment  plan. 

Reach  9.  Replacement  of  the  Willow  Glen  Way  bridge  would  require  the  removal  of  the  existing 
footbridge  at  this  location.  The  footbridge  was  moved  here  in  1956  from  its  original  location  at  Lincoln 
Avenue  on  Los  Gatos  Creek.  The  footbridge  has  been  evaluated  and  is  not  considered  to  have  historical 
or  engineering  merit  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  Removal  of  the  footbridge  would  therefore 
be  an  insignificant  impact. 

Reach  lOA.  No  prehistoric  archaeological  sites  are  known  in  the  Reach  lOA  project  area.  Widening  and 
benching  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Guadalupe  River  Bank  450  feet  south  of  the  Curtner  Street  Bridge  and 
adjacent  to  the  east  bank  of  Canoas  Creek  has  the  potential  to  damage  portions  of  CA-SCL-635H. 
Because  the  site  has  been  determined  ineligible  for  NRHP  listing,  impacts  on  the  retaining  wall  remains 
would  be  insignificant.  Previously  unrecorded  historic  materials  could  be  exposed  along  the  base  of  the 
retaining  wall.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  historic  remains,  impacts  on  historical  research  values 
could  be  significant.  This  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  implementing  a  cultural 
resources  treatment  plan  that  would  provide  for  significance  evaluation  of  historic  archaeological 
materials,  and  if  necessary,  their  mitigation. 

Reach  lOB.   No  recorded  cultural  resources  impacts  would  be  impacted. 

Reach  IOC.  Proposed  replacement  of  the  Hillside  Avenue  Bridge  is  part  of  proposed  widening  and 
benching.  Because  the  bridge  has  been  determined  ineligible  for  NRHP  listing,  impacts  would  be 
insignificant. 

Reach  11.  Proposed  widening  and  benching  along  Reach  1 1  would  occur  along  alternating  east  and  west 
banks  of  the  drainage  beyond  the  first  2,100  feet  of  the  reach.  Excavation  could  impact  the  periphery 
of  CA-SCL-636,  potentially  eligible  for  NRHP  listing.  This  could  be  a  significant  impact  on 
archaeological  research  and  Native  American  heritage  values.  The  impact  would  be  mitigated  to 
insignificance  by  attempting  to  avoid  the  resource,  and,  if  not  possible,  implementing  a  cultural  resources 
treatment  plan  that  would  provide  for  retrieval  of  inqx>rtant  prehistoric  information  through  archaeological 
investigations  at  the  site.   Native  Americans  would  be  consulted  in  developing  the  treatment  plan. 
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Ross  Creek.  There  are  no  known  cultural  resources  along  the  portion  of  Ross  Creek  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  construction  of  low  floodwalls  and  replacement  of  an  existing  culverts.  The 
potential  for  encountered  intact  soils  that  had  not  been  disturbed  by  earlier  construction  is  low,  though 
possible.  Proposed  excavation  could  expose  archaeological  materials  buried  below  recent  alluvial 
dqx)sits.  This  would  be  a  potentially  significant  impact  on  archaeological  research  and  Native  American 
heritage  values.  This  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  implementing  a  cultural  resources 
treatment  plan  including  periodic  archaeological  monitoring  in  the  areas  within  the  feasibility  study  area 
considered  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for  archaeological  resources,  as  described  above. 

Canoas  Creek.  CA-SCL-294,  a  large  village  site  with  burials  that  is  considered  eligible  for  NRHP 
listing,  could  be  disturbed  by  floodwall  construction.  This  would  be  a  highly  significant  impact,  as 
burials  and  burial-related  material  are  highly  sensitive  to  contemporary  Native  Americans.  CA-SCL-674, 
the  low  density  stone  tool  scatter,  could  also  be  impacted  by  floodwall  construction.  Although  testing 
did  not  identify  dense  material  deposits,  human  remains  were  recovered  from  a  1988  sewer  trench 
excavation.  It  is  possible  that  intact  features  or  additional  human  burials  within  the  impact  area 
previously  imidentified  may  be  uncovered  by  project  construction.  Disturbance  of  the  site  would  be  a 
significant  impact.  The  impact  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  attempting  to  avoid  the  resource, 
and,  if  not  possible,  implementing  a  cultural  resources  treatment  plan  that  would  provide  for  retrieval  of 
important  prehistoric  information  through  archaeological  investigations  at  the  site.  Native  Americans 
would  be  consulted  in  developing  the  treatment  plan. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Potentially  Buried  Archaeological  Resources  in  all  Reaches.  The  potential  exists  for  disturbing 
archaeological  deposits  buried  below  alluvial  sediments  in  all  reaches.  This  could  be  a  significant  impact 
on  archaeological  research  and  Native  American  heritage  values.  This  inq>act  would  be  mitigated  to 
insignificance  by  implementing  the  cultural  resources  treatment  plan  discussed  under  the  Channel 
Widening  Plan. 

Reach  7.  The  bypass  channel  proposed  along  the  east  bank  would  remove  13  businesses  and  the  parking 
area  for  the  Elk's  Lodge,  which  were  determined  to  be  insignificant  resources.  Impacts  would  be 
adverse,  but  not  significant.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Bridge,  which  crosses  over  the  river,  was 
declared  to  have  no  historical  or  engineering  merit;  impacts  of  bridge  removal  would  be  insignificant. 
Excavation  of  the  bypass  channel  could  potentially  adversely  affect  prehistoric  site  CA-SCL-690,  recorded 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  feasibility  study  area.  This  prehistoric  site  is  considered  eligible  for  NRHP  listing 
so  that  any  impacts  to  the  resource  would  be  significant.  Implementing  the  cultural  resources  treatment 
plan  would  mitigate  impacts  on  archaeological  resources  to  insignificance,  as  described  for  the  Channel 
Widening  Plan  for  this  reach. 

Reach  8.  A  bypass  channel  is  also  proposed  that  would  remove  23  homes.  None  of  the  homes  has 
significant  historical  value  nor  are  they  eligible  for  NRHP  listing,  so  impacts  would  be  insignificant. 

Reach  9.  Two  500-foot  bypass  channels  would  be  constructed,  requiring  removal  of  six  homes,  two 
partial  backyards,  and  two  businesses.  The  removal  of  the  house  at  760  Malone,  ineligible  for  NRHP 
listing,  would  be  an  insignificant  impact.  Although  insignificant,  architectural  elements  and/or  structures 
should  be  offered  to  local  interested  historical  associations  for  their  use  (ARM  1993). 

No  archaeological  properties  were  located  within  Reach  9  boundaries. 
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Reach  lOA.  The  redwood  retaining  wall  (CA-SCL-635H)  and  potential  historic  materials  along  the  base 
of  the  wall  would  be  disturbed  by  widening  of  the  river  along  the  east  bank.  The  impact  on  the  wall 
would  be  less  than  significant.  If  unknown  historical  resources  were  identified  during  construction, 
impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  implementing  the  cultural  resources  treatment  plan, 
similar  to  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

Reach  lOB.   No  recorded  cultural  resources  would  be  inq)acted. 

Reach  IOC.  The  Valley  View  Packing  Company  complex  would  be  removed  due  to  east  bank  widening. 
Because  the  resource  is  ineligible  for  NRHP  listing,  impacts  would  be  insignificant. 

Reach  11 .  CA-SCL-636  is  located  in  Reach  1 1 A  and  would  be  potentially  impacted  by  plan  development. 
Impacts  on  archaeological  research  and  Native  American  heritage  values  are  considered  potentially 
significant  until  formal  NRHP  assessment  of  the  resource  is  completed.  The  impact  would  be  mitigated 
to  insignificance  by  implementing  the  cultural  resources  treatment  plan  as  described  for  the  Chaimel 
Widening  Plan. 

Reach  12.  No  recorded  cultural  resources  would  be  impacted  by  proposed  widening  between  percolation 
ponds  and  Blossom  Hill  Road  along  the  west  bank,  and  reconstructing  levees  on  both  banks. 

Ross  Creek.  No  recorded  cultural  resources  would  be  affected  by  the  project,  but  excavation  for  channel 
widening  and  for  existing  culvert  replacement  could  penetrate  previously  undisturbed  soils  containing 
unknown  cultural  resource  deposits,  as  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan.  This  impact  would  be 
mitigated  to  insignificance  by  implementing  the  same  measure  described  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

Canoas  Creek.  Possible  significant  impacts  to  CA-SCL-294  and  CA-SCL-674  would  be  similar  to  the 
Channel  Widening  Plan,  as  discussed  above.  These  impacts  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by 
avoidance  and  implementing  the  cultural  resources  treatment  plan  described  for  the  Channel  Widening 
Plan. 

No-Action  AUertuUive 

The  No-Action  Alternative  would  directly  impact  cultural  resources  present  in  the  project  area. 
Continued  flooding  and  erosion  would  continue,  however,  causing  gradual  destruction  of  cultural 
resources  currently  exposed  or  potentially  exposed  in  river  banks. 

4.10.4        Mitigation  Measures 

The  following  measures  would  apply  to  both  alternative  flood  protection  plans  under  consideration. 

Channel  Widening  Plan  and  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

1 .  A  Cultural  Resources  Treatment  Plan  shall  be  developed  by  the  Corps,  detailed  during  the 
design  phase  of  the  project.  The  plan  shall  address  the  treatment  of  all  cultural  resources 
and  sensitive  areas  identified  in  previous  investigations.  The  plan  shall  incorporate  relevant 
federal,  state,  and  local  guidelines,  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  local  Native 
American  communities,  and  shall  be  developed  so  that  it  can  form  the  basis  of  a 
subsequent  Programmatic  Agreement  (PA)  pursuant  to  Section  106  of  the  NHPA  audits 
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implementing  guidelines  (36  CFR  800).  The  plan  shall  provide  for  treating  each  cultural 
resource  including  possible  avoidance,  significance  assessment,  mitigation,  and  evaluation 
and  treatment  of  unexpected  resources  encoimtered  during  construction,  and  shall  include 
the  provisions  defined  below. 

2.  Construction  activity  shall  be  designed  to  avoid  all  known  significant  cultural  resources. 

3.  A  qualified  archaeologist  shall  periodically  monitor  project  construction  ground 
disturbances  (including  demolition  of  structures  and  removal  of  paved  surfaces)  in  areas 
determined  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for  archaeological  site  location  to  ensure  that 
buried  archaeological  deposits  are  identified.  In  the  event  potentially  significant  resources 
are  identified  during  any  of  the  earth  disturbing  activities,  construction  shall  be 
tempoTahly  redirected  until  the  significance  of  the  finds  are  determined  under  local,  state, 
and  federal  guidelines.  These  excavations  shall  be  subject  to  the  Cultural  Resources 
Treatment  Plan  discussed  in  measure  1 . 

4.  Architectural  elements  and/or  structures  that  would  be  demolished  should  be  offered  to 
the  San  Jose  Historical  Museum,  the  Victorian  Preservation  Association,  or  other 
interested  parties  for  their  use. 

4.10.5  Unavoidable  Significaiit  Impacts 

Channel  Widening  Plan  and  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Implementation  of  the  Cultural  Resources  Treatment  Plan  would  mitigate  all  impacts  to  insignificance. 
No  unavoidable  significant  impacts  would  result. 
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4.11  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 

4.11.1         Regulatory  Setting 

Federal  Regulations 

A  variety  of  laws  and  regiilations  governing  the  management  and  control  of  hazardous  substances  have 
been  promulgated  to  protect  the  environment.  These  regulations  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).    Some  of  the  more  important  federal  laws  are  listed  below. 

•  The  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
(CERCLA),  or  Superfund,  creates  national  policy  and  procedures  to  identify  and  clean 
up  sites  where  hazardous  substances  have  been  released  into  the  environment  and 
provides  the  mechanisms  by  which  these  remedial  actions  are  financed.  Additionally,  the 
Superfund  Amendment  and  Reauthorization  Act  (SARA),  which  extended  and  amended 
CERCLA,  required  that  due  diligence  be  exercised  in  the  investigation  of  past  and 
cunent  handling  of  hazardous  substances  prior  to  property  sale. 

•  The  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  was  enacted  in  1974  as  the  first 
step  in  regulating  the  potential  health  and  environmental  problems  associated  with  solid 
hazardous  and  non-hazardous  waste  disposal. 

•  The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA),  enacted  in  1976,  regulates  and  controls 
harmful  chemicals  and  toxic  substances  in  commercial  use,  in  particular,  polychlorinated 
biphenyls  (PCBs). 

•  The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (as  amended)  controls  the 
manufacture,  use,  and  disposal  of  pesticides  and  herbicides. 

•  The  Hazardous  and  Solid  Waste  Act  (HSWA)  includes  the  1984  amendments  to  RCRA 
to  address  gaps  in  the  area  of  highly  toxic  wastes. 

•  29  CFR,  Part  1910  —  contains  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  requirements  for  workers  at  hazardous  waste  sites  including  emergency 
response,  hazard  communication,  and  personal  protective  equipment. 

State  and  Local  Regulations 

California  has  developed  hazardous  waste  regulations  that  are  similar  to  the  federal  laws,  but  that  are 
much  more  stringent  in  their  application.  The  basic  law  established  in  California,  similar  to  RCRA,  is 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  Law.  More  detailed  information  concerning  the  implementation  of  these 
requirements  is  given  in  Title  22  of  California  Code  of  Regulations  (CCR),  Chapter  30.  The  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  Law  (HWCL)  empowers  the  Department  of  Toxic  Substance  Control  (DTSC),  a  division 
of  Cal-EPA  (formerly  part  of  the  Department  of  Health  Services),  to  administer  the  state's  hazardous 
waste  program  and  implement  the  federal  program  in  California.  This  law  includes  underground  storage 
tank  (UST)  regulation. 

Other  relevant  state  laws  include  the  following: 
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•  Proposition  65,  which  focuses  on  carcinogenic  or  teratogenic  contaminants  and  executes 
the  state's  community-right-to-know  program. 

•  Underground  Tank  Law  that  regulates  underground  storage  to  prevent  groundwater 
contamination. 

•  Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Control  Act,  adopted  in  1969,  that  requires  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  reasonable  quality  of  the  state's  waters.  It  authorizes  the 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  (RWQCB)  to  supervise  cleanup  efforts  at  spill 
sites  that  have  affected  groundwater. 

The  DTSC  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  enforcement  and  implementation  of  hazardous  waste  control 
laws  in  the  State  of  California.  However,  this  responsibility  is  shared  with  other  state  and  local 
government  agencies,  including  the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board  (SWRCB),  (RWQCB),  and  city 
and  county  governments. 

4.11.2        Existing  Conditions 

Channel  Widening  Plan  and  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  environmental  analysis  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  (ESI  1994)  presented  an  inventory  of 
contaminated  sites  within  the  feasibility  study  area,  obtained  from  a  review  of  regulatory  agency  files. 
This  initial  list  identified  13  sites  that  have  the  potential  to  impact  the  project  area.  Each  of  these  sites 
is  located  by  reach  as  follows:  Reach  7  (three  sites);  Reach  8  (no  sites);  Reach  9  (one  site);  Reach  10 
(one  site);  Reach  1 1  (one  site);  and  Reach  12  (seven  sites).  Six  of  the  releases  were  determined  to  have 
the  potential  to  impact  the  feasibility  study  area.  Nine  of  the  sources  of  contamination  were  identified 
as  leaking  underground  storage  tanks  (LUSTs)  while  two  surface  spills,  one  a  leaking  sump,  and  one 
unknown  source.  The  primary  contaminants  released  included  gasoline  and  diesel.  Other  contaminants 
consisted  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  waste  oil,  and  solvents. 

A  subsequent  assessment  of  potentially  contaminated  properties  along  the  project  right-of-way  (ROW)  was 
conducted  in  two  phases.  A  Project  Area  Review  Report  and  a  Preliminary  Site  Assessment  Report  were 
completed  by  Kleinfelder  in  January  and  August  of  1992,  respectively.  The  completed  assessment 
identified  24  sites  within  500  feet  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  study  area  that  were  designated  as  having 
a  "high"  potential  for  hazardous  waste  contamination.  The  review  included  the  following:  evaluation 
of  regulatory  agency  files  and  contaminated  site  lists  to  identify  contaminated  sites  within  0.5  mile  of  the 
project  alignment;  Sanborn  Fire  Insurance  maps  and  historic  aerial  photographs  to  identify  past  usages 
of  properties  within  500  feet  of  the  project  alignment;  and  conducting  a  site  reconnaissance  of  known 
releases  and  other  areas  of  concern  within  the  construction  corridor.  The  approximate  location  and  a 
summary  of  the  sites  identified  as  high  potential  for  contamination  are  included  in  Appendix  J. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  initial  or  Level  1  investigation,  Kleinfelder  performed  a  Phase  11  (more  intensive) 
investigation  of  selected  properties  along  the  Guadalupe  River  ROW.  The  scope  of  work  for  this  study 
included  soil  and  groundwater  sampling  at  16  individual  parcels,  embankment  soil  and  river  sediment 
sampling  at  ten  specified  locations,  and  random  soil  sampling  at  selected  location  of  proposed  bypass 
channels  and  island  banks.  The  results  of  the  Level  II  investigation  identified  six  areas  of  concern  along 
the  feasibility  study  area  corridor.  A  brief  description  of  each  of  these  areas  is  provided  below 
(Kleinfelder  1995). 
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Readi  7 


Readi9 


Reach  10 


Reach  12 


Santa  Clara  County  property.  Willow  Street  and  Lelong  Avenue  —  Approximately 
89  cubic  yards  of  soil  below  a  storm  drain  outfall  pipe  contain  hazardous  concentrations 
of  Chlordane  (an  organochlorine  pesticide),  DDT,  and  concentrations  of  Dinoseb  (a 
chlorinated  herbicide). 

Caltrans  property  and  Lee's  Diesel  Service,  1125  Lelong  Avenue  and  450  Willow 
Street,  and  Bruzzone  Property,  Paramount  Roofing  and  Multiple  Businesses,  1127 
Lelong  Avenue  and  456  Willow  Street  —  A  plume  of  petroleum  hydrocarbon 
contamination  has  impacted  soil  and  groundwater  beneath  these  three  parcels.  The 
estimated  volume  of  soil  impacted  is  16,400  cubic  yards.  The  extent  of  the  groimdwater 
contamination  was  not  assessed  as  part  of  the  investigation. 

Elk's  Lodge  —  Concentrations  of  mercury  at  hazardous  waste  levels  were  detected  in  the 
vippa  5  feet  of  soil  across  the  site. 


Golden  State  Builder  Farr  Construction,  1891  Almaden  Road  —  Review  of  historical 
aerial  photographs  showing  industrial  activity  identified  these  parcels  as  areas  of  potential 
concern.  Access  was  denied  Kleinfelder  field  investigators  during  the  Level  I  and  Level 
n  investigations. 


Valley  View  Packing  Company  —  This  site  contains  a  docimiented  fuel  release  and 
some  pesticide  contamination  in  shallow  soil.  The  volume  of  soil  impacted  by  pesticide 
contamination  is  estimated  at  4,720  cubic  yards.  The  petroleum  contaminated  soil 
volume  is  estimated  at  5,000  cubic  yards. 


Agricultural  lands  —  This  area,  proposed  for  biological  habitat  restoration,  has  elevated 
soil  concentrations  of  metals  and  pesticides  below  hazardous  waste  thresholds.  However, 
mercury  and  pesticide  concentrations  in  the  soil  exceed  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
RWQCB  for  "cover"  but  not  "non-cover"  wetlands  use.  Nickel  and  silver  concentrations 
exceed  the  guidelines  for  cover  and  non-cover  soils. 


4.11.3 


Environmental  Effects 


Impact  Significance  Criteria 

Impacts  result  from  contaminant  exposure  and  subsequent  risk  to  himian  health  or  safety.  Impacts 
resulting  from  project  construction  or  operation  that  would  be  considered  significant  include  the 
following: 

•  Public  exposure  to  hazardous  waste  encountered  in  soils  or  groundwater  from  project 

construction  activities. 
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•  Contaminant  migration  into  the  river  or  other  sensitive  areas  due  to  exposure  of 
subsurface  contamination  during  project  construction. 

•  Project  construction  or  operation  inhibiting  investigative  or  remedial  actions  at  known 
hazardous  waste  sites  within  the  project  alignment. 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

Known  sites  of  soil  and  groundwater  contamination  identified  during  Level  I  and  Level  n  site 
investigations  would  be  remediated  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  prior  to  initiation 
of  construction  activities.  As  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  potential  hazardous  waste  sites  that  would 
be  encountered  along  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  alignment,  there  is  the  possibility  that  earthwork 
activities  required  for  construction  of  the  flood  control  in^Jrovements  would  encounter  previously 
undiscovered  contaminated  soils  and/or  groundwater  from  releases  on  properties  near  the  project  study 
area.  This  could  result  in  contaminant  migration  or  a  release  of  contaminants  into  the  river  and 
subsequent  effects  on  sensitive  riparian  biota.  Unearthing  subsurface  contamination  could  also  lead  to 
exposure  of  nearby  residents  or  construction  personnel  by  inhalation,  ingestion,  or  direct  contact.  There 
is  also  the  potential  for  a  release  to  occur  during  construction  from  construaion  equipment  fueling  and 
maintenance  operations.  These  impacts  would  be  considered  significant  but  mitigated  to  insignificance 
with  adoption  of  a  Construction  Contingency  Plan,  including  methods  to  control  unknown  contaminant 
discoveries. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  potential  impacts  of  contamination  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  alignment  are  similar 
to  those  identified  above  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  alignment.  However,  the  likelihood  of 
encountering  previously  undiscovered  contamination  would  be  greater  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  due 
to  the  greater  amount  of  excavation  required.  Construction  is  more  likely  to  encroach  within 
contaminated  sites  on  the  east,  rather  than  west,  side  of  the  river. 

No-Action  Alternative 

The  No-Aaion  Alternative  would  not  require  urgent  abatement  of  environmental  contamination.  In  most 
cases,  aside  from  plume  migration  and  detection  off  site,  the  main  reason  for  investigating  potential 
contamination  is  the  transfer  of  property  ownership  and  related  liability.  Under  the  No-Action 
Alternative,  there  would  be  no  need  for  SCVWD  to  acquire  properties  within  the  ROW.  Environmental 
contamination  of  properties  within  the  ROW  would  be  the  same  as  imder  current  conditions. 

4.11.4        Mitigation  Measures 

Channel  Widening  Plan 

1 .  A  Construction  Contingency  Plan  shall  be  developed  by  the  Corps  including  methods  to 
control  potential  migration  of  contamination  discovered  during  construction,  as  well  as 
safety  considerations  for  on-site  construction  personnel  and  the  general  public.  Details  of 
the  plan  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited,  to  the  following: 

a.       Procedures  for  identification  of  contaminated  soil  during  earthmoving  operations. 
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b.  Inunediate  measures  to  protect  workers  and  the  public  from  exposure  to  contaminated 
areas  (e.g.,  fencing  or  hazard  flagging,  covering  of  contaminated  soils  with  plastic, 
etc.)  and  prevent  migration  of  the  contaminants  to  the  surrounding  enviroiunent. 

c.  Steps  to  be  taken  following  initial  discovery  of  contaminated  soils.  Notification  shall 
be  made  to  the  local  environmental  health  officials,  SCVWD,  and  the  construction 
contractor  immediately  following  identification  of  previously  unknown  contamination 
within  the  construction  area. 

2.  A  project-specific  remediation  plan  shall  be  developed  and  implemented  to  reduce 
contaminant  concentrations  to  acceptable  levels  and  shall  contain  the  following:  (a) 
characterization  of  the  problem,  (b)  a  review  of  remedial  options  (i.e.,  feasibility  study), 
and  (c)  a  detailed  plan  for  implementation  of  the  chosen  alternative.  Excavation  and  any 
other  remediation  activities  necessary  shall  be  consistent  with  all  biology,  air  quality  (dust 
suppression),  cultural  resources,  and  other  mitigation  measures  applicable  to  the  project. 

3.  As  part  of  construction  specifications,  procedures  for  the  fueling  and  maintenance  of 
construction  vehicles  shall  be  required  to  minimize  the  potential  for  accidental  release  of 
hazardous  materials  in  sensitive  areas.  This  shall  include  designated  refueling  and 
maintenance  areas  located  a  minimum  of  50  feet  from  the  river  corridor. 

4.  Ongoing  remediation  projects  at  hazardous  waste  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  shall  be 
evaluated  and  monitored,  if  necessary,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  assure  that  construction 
activities  do  not  adversely  affect  environmental  cleanup  activities  and  include  a  review  of 
site  conditions,  characterization  reports,  remedial  action  plans,  and  any  other  site  data 
available  regarding  existing  contamination  and  remediation  efforts. 

5.  In  the  vicinity  of  ongoing  site  remediation  efforts,  groundwater  monitoring  wells  shall  be 
the  constructed  adjacent  to  construction  dewatering  areas  to  monitor  water  quality  and 
groundwater  gradient  before,  during,  and  after  construction  to  determine  construction 
iiiq)acts  on  nearby  site  remediation  projects. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  mitigations  necessary  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  be  similar  to  those  identified  for  the 
Channel  Widening  Plan.  Required  mitigation  would,  however,  be  dependent  upon  the  location  of 
hazardous  waste  sites  relative  to  the  construction  corridor. 

4.11.5        UnaToidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

Adherence  to  local  and  state  regulations  regarding  hazardous  waste  investigation  and  remediation  and 
implementation  of  the  mitigations  described  above  regarding  nearby  hazardous  waste  cleanup  operations 
would  reduce  the  identified  impacts  to  less  than  significant  levels. 

No  unavoidable  significant  impacts  associated  with  either  of  the  fiood  control  alternatives  would  occur. 
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4.12  PUBUC  SAFETY 

This  section  addresses  the  potential  for  public  exposure  to  unsafe  conditions  resulting  from  constiuction 
and  operation  of  the  proposed  flood  control  project.  Other  public  health  and  safety  issues  related  to 
handling,  storage,  or  transport  of  hazardous  materials  are  discussed  in  section  4. 11  of  this  EIR/S. 

4.12.1  Regulatory  S^tiog 

Enforcement  of  public  safety  regulations  related  to  construction  activities  for  a  flood  control  improvement 
project  are  the  responsibility  of  various  state  and  local  agencies,  including  the  California  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Administration,  California  Department  of  Transportation,  and  various  local  agencies 
such  as  the  San  Jose  City  Public  Works,  Police,  and  Fire  departments. 

4.12.2  Existing  Conditioiis 

Existing  safety  concerns  related  to  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  are  primarily  associated  with  the  potential 
for  flooding  resulting  from  runoff  during  rainstorms.  The  existing  channel  in  reaches  7  and  8  and 
portions  of  reaches  10,  11,  and  12  cannot  accommodate  a  SO-year  flood  event,  and  some  portions  of  the 
river  cannot  contain  a  flood  as  small  as  7  years  in  return  frequency.  As  a  result,  portions  of  the 
feasibility  study  area  are  subject  to  flooding  and  property  damage.  Historically,  flooding  on  the 
Guadalupe  River  has  caused  extensive  damage  in  the  cities  of  San  Jose  and  Alviso.  Recent  storms  have 
caused  relatively  minor  flooding  within  the  study  area,  although  the  March  1995  flood  caused  major 
flooding  in  downtown  San  Jose,  downstream.  The  major  in^>act  in  past  floods  has  been  property  damage 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Public  access  to  the  river  chaimel  is  partially  controlled  by  fences  located  along  the  tops  of  the  channel 
banks.  This  feature  discourages  access  to  the  river  from  adjacent  residential  aiKl  commercial  properties 
and  minimizes  other  public  safety  hazards.   Substantial  lengths  of  the  river,  however,  are  unfenced. 

4.123        Environmoital  Effects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

According  to  the  CEQA  Appendix  K,  Significant  Effects  (v),  a  project  would  have  a  signiflcant  effect 
on  the  environment  if  it  would  create  a  potential  public  health  or  safety  hazard.  Public  safety  concerns 
of  the  project  are  associated  with:  (1)  temporary  hazards  related  to  construction  activities  in  and  around 
residential  and  commercial  areas;  and  (2)  potential  hazards  associated  with  public  access  to  the  river 
channel  after  completion  of  the  project. 

Channel  Widening  Plan  -    V>   !:    :.v. 

Potential  Impacts  due  to  Unauthorized  Entry  to  the  Construction  Areas.  Although  access  to  the  river  is 
generally  difficult,  public  access  and  unauthorized  entry  into  the  feasibility  study  area  during  construction 
could  result  in  public  safety  hazards.  Rivers  and  channels  are  attractive  nuisances  to  children,  and 
unsupervised  entry  to  the  river  and  other  flood  control  facilities  could  result  in  injury.  This  would  be 
a  sigjiificant  short-term  impact  that  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  requiring  warning  signs  and 
fencing  of  construction  areas. 
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Roadway  and  Bridge  Construction  Hazards.  Construction  in  and  adjacent  to  roadways,  bridges,  and 
pedestrian  walkways  would  conceivably  create  hazards  for  vehicular  traffic  and  pedestrians.  Constricted 
roadways,  large  construction  vehicles,  and  detours  could  present  traffic  hazards.  This  would  be  a 
significant  short-term  impact  that  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  requiring  warning  signs  and 
fencing  of  construction  areas  by  posting  construction  access  routes  and  avoiding  residential 
neighborhoods. 

PMential  Impacts  due  to  Unauthorized  Entry .  After  project  completion,  public  safety  hazards  could  result 
from  unauthorized  entry  into  the  river  channel  and  associated  flood  control  facilities,  such  as  culverts. 
Culverts  and  other  inlets  and  outlets  that  may  be  accessible  to  the  public  could  create  attractive  nuisances, 
resulting  in  injuries.  This  would  be  a  significant  impact  long-term  impact  that  would  be  feasibly 
mitigated  to  insignificance  by  posting  permanent  warning  signs  in  areas  along  the  channel. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  potential  public  safety  issues  related  to  construction  and  operation  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  are 
ess^itially  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  with  the  exception  of  developing 
the  recreational  trail  and  amenities. 

Potential  Impacts  due  to  Recreational  Access.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  include  development  of 
a  recreational  trail  within  the  floodway  and  would  encourage  public  access  along  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  approximately  4  miles.  Public  access  off  the  trail  would  not  be  encouraged  except  at  designated 
locations  where  picnic  tables  and  other  public  facilities  (e.g. ,  rest  rooms,  drinking  fountains,  a  par  course, 
interpretive  signs,  and  benches)  would  be  located.  Proposed  design  safety  features  would  include  call 
boxes,  safety  lighting  at  railroad  and  roadway  underpasses,  vehicle  barriers  at  trail  access  points,  and 
directional  signs.  Also  for  public  safety  purposes,  approximately  3,800  feet  of  3-foot  high  chain-link 
fence  and  approximately  1,500  feet  of  railing  is  proposed  along  selected  portions  of  the  trail.  The 
i^roximately  5,300  feet  (over  1  mile)  of  fencing  and  railing  would  not  prevent  access  to  the  river,  but 
it  would  help  to  confine  trail  users  to  the  designated  recreational  use  areas.  The  City  of  San  Jose  would 
be  responsible  for  administering  the  recreational  trail  and  associated  facilities.  The  City  has  a  policy  that 
recreational  trails  are  closed  at  night;  this  would  reduce  public  safety  concerns  for  trial  users  and  adjacent 
residents.  Public  safety  issues  could  result  from  increased  public  accessibility  and  possible  unauthorized 
entry  into  the  river  chaimel  and  associated  flood  control  facilities,  such  as  culverts.  Culverts  and  other 
inlets  and  outlets  that  may  be  accessible  to  the  public  could  create  attractive  nuisances,  which  could  result 
in  injuries.  This  would  be  a  significant  impact  that  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  incorporating 
the  measures  discussed  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 

No-Action  Alternative 

The  potential  public  safety  issues  related  to  the  no-action  alternative  are  the  same  as  the  existing 
conditions  described  in  section  4. 12.2.  The  potential  impacts  related  to  construction  activities  would  not 
occur  imder  the  No- Action  Alternative. 
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4.12.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Channel  Widening  Plan  and  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

1 .  The  Corps  shall  prepare  and  implement  a  Construction  Public  Safety  Plan  designed  to  address 
short-tenn  public  safety  impacts  during  construction  activity.  TTie  plan  shall  include  the 
following. 

a.  Project  construction  areas  shall  be  posted  with  warning  signs  and  shall  be  adequately 
fenced  and  barricaded  or  equipped  with  other  security  measures  to  prevent  unauthorized 
access  during  construction. 

b.  Prior  to  commencement  of  construction  activities  for  any  phase  of  the  project,  access 
routes  for  construction  truck  traffic  shall  be  identified  and  posted.  Routes  into 
construction  areas  shall  avoid  residential  neighborhoods  to  the  maximum  extent  practical. 
Construction  zones  shall  be  clearly  marked  and  posted,  and  flag  personnel  shall  be  used 
wherever  necessary  to  direct  traffic. 

c.  Notification  shall  be  given  to  residents  and  businesses  in  the  surrounding  area  before 
construction  begins.  Alternative  traffic  and  pedestrian  routes  for  impacted  areas  shall  be 
posted. 

2.  The  SCVWD  shall  prepare  and  implement  a  Operational  Public  Safety  Plan  designed  to  address 
long-term  public  safety  impacts  during  the  life  of  the  proposed  action.  The  plan  shall  include  the 
following: 

a.  Permanent  warning  signs  (e.g.,  no  entry,  no  swimming,  or  diving),  fencing,  barricades, 

and/or  other  access  control  measures  shall  be  erected  in  areas  along  the  channel,  where 
necessary,  to  restrict  or  prohibit  public  access. 

4.12.5  Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 

Significant  short-term  construction  and  long-term  operational  public  safety  impacts  identified  above  would 
be  mitigated  to  insignificance  with  mitigation  measure  implementation.  No  unavoidable  significant 
adverse  impacts  would  occur  under  either  alternative  plan. 
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4.13  SOCIOECONOMICS 

The  following  discussion  of  existing  social  and  economic  conditions  within  the  project  area  is  based  on 
the  socioeconomic  analysis  prepared  for  the  EIR/EIS  for  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

4.13.1  Regulatory  Setting 

Both  NEPA  and  CEQA  require  assessment  of  project-related  social  and  economic  impacts.  The  CEQ 
regulations  for  implementation  of  NEPA  (40  CFR  Parts  1500-1508)  define  (Section  1508.8)  "effects"  to 
include,  among  other  things,  economic  and  social  effects,  whether  direct,  indirect,  or  cumulative.  The 
CEQA  Guidelines  (Section  21083[c])  state  that  an  agency  must  determine  that  a  project  may  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  environment  if  it  will  cause  substantial  adverse  effects  on  human  beings,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  Guidelines  further  discuss  economic  and  social  effects  in  Section  15131,  which 
states  that  economic  or  social  effects  of  a  project  shall  not  be  treated  as  significant  effects  on  the 
environment.  An  EIR,  however,  may  evaluate  the  physical  changes  on  the  environment  caused  by  project- 
related  economic  or  social  changes.  Additionally,  economic  or  social  effects  of  a  project  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  significance  of  physical  changes  caused  by  the  project. 

4.13.2  Existiiig  Conditioiis 

Population  and  Labor  Characteristics 

The  City  of  San  Jose  is  the  urban  hub  of  the  South  Bay  Region.  With  a  1990  population  of  782,250 
people,  it  the  largest  city  in  Santa  Clara  County  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region.  As  illustrated  by 
Table  4.13-1,  the  population  of  the  city  dramatically  increased  in  the  two  decades  following  World  War 
n.  The  growth  rate  of  San  Jose  began  to  taper  off  ft'om  an  average  of  4  f)ercent  per  year  from  1970  to 
1980,  to  an  average  of  2.4  percent  per  year  increase  between  1980  and  1990. 

Table  4.13-1.   Population  Growth  in  San  Jose  (1950  to  1990) 
Area 

City  of  San  Jose 
Santa  Clara  County 
Bay  Area 
City  of  San  Jose 

Population  Change 

Percent  Change 
Source     V.S  Bureau  of  the  Census  1995;  ABAC  1995a. 

Much  of  the  city's  economic  activity  centers  around  the  con^>uter  and  semiconductor  industries.  The 
city's  primary  employment  sectors  are  shown  in  Table  4.13-2.  The  services  sector  predominates, 
accounting  for  34.7  percent  of  total  employment,  while  the  manufacturing  and  wholesale  sector  makes 
up  about  26.6  percent  of  the  available  jobs.  The  retail  trade  sector  is  the  city's  third  largest  employer, 
amounting  to  17.1  percent  of  the  city's  total  employment  in  1990. 


1950 

I960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

95,280 

204,196 

445,779 

628,283 

782,248 

290.547 

642,315 

1,064,714 

1,295,071 

1,496,577 

2,681,322 

3,638,939 

4,628,199 

5,179,759 

6,020,147 

1950-1960 

1960-1970 

1970-1980 

1980-1990 

+  108,916 

-1-241,583 

+  182,504 

+  153,965 

-1-114.3 

-(-118.3 

+40.9 

+24.5 
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Table  4.13-2.   Employment 

Distribution  in  the 

San  Jose  MetropoUtan  Area  (1990) 

Section 

Percent  of  Total 

Services 

34.6 

Manufacturing  and  Wholesale 

26.6 

Retail  Trade 

17.1 

Agriculture  and  Mining 

0.6 

Other 

21.0 

Because  of  the  large  base  of  employment  opportunities  and  the  diversity  of  skill  levels  and  occupational 
opportunities  in  the  city's  industries  and  services,  unemployment  in  San  Jose  has  historically  been  low 
relative  to  California  as  a  whole.  Between  1990  and  1995,  the  city's  annual  average  unemployment  rate 
varied  between  a  low  of  4.7  percent  in  1990  and  a  high  of  8.1  percent  in  1992.  In  1995,  the  annual 
average  unemployment  rate  was  5.8  percent  (State  Employment  Development  Department  1996). 

The  city  has  a  resident  civilian  labor  force  of  about  425,600  people,  which  is  54.4  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  San  Jose  (ABAG  1995a,  CDF  1993).  This  is  equivalent  to  one  worker  per  1.8  residents. 
The  city's  ethnic  profile  among  workers  is  diverse.  According  to  the  city's  Office  of  Economic 
Development,  approximately  50  percent  are  white,  5  percent  are  Afro- American,  26  percent  are  Hispanic, 
and  19  percent  are  Asian  (primarily  Filipino,  Chinese,  and  Vietnamese)  (U.S.  Bureau  of  t^ie  Census 
1990). 

Current  Housing  Stock  and  Recent  Housing  Growth 

In  1993,  San  Jose  had  265,028  housing  units  (CDF  1993).  Of  these,  approximately  350  (0.13  percent) 
were  immediately  adjacent  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  corridor.  The  majority  of  homes 
in  the  project  area  were  constructed  in  the  20-year  period  immediately  following  World  War  II.  Very 
little  new  residential  construction  has  occurred  in  the  project  area  in  the  past  15  years.  The  economic 
cycle  for  many  of  the  properties  is  on  the  decline.  Many  single-family  units  have  been  converted  to 
multi-family  dwellings  and  new  businesses  have  been  established  on  the  borders  of  the  project  area. 
Housing  units  in  the  project  area  are  generally  in  average  to  good  condition. 

4.13.3         Environmental  Effects 

Impact  Significance  Criteria 

CEQA  Appendix  K,  Significant  Effects  states  that  a  project  will  normally  have  a  significant 
socioeconomic  effect  if  it  displaces  a  large  number  of  people  or  disrupts  or  divides  the  physical 
arrangement  of  an  established  community. 
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Channel  Widening  Plan 

Impacts  on  Direct,  Indirea,  and  Induced  Employment 

The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  affect  temporary,  short-term  employment  during  construction,  but  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  affect  direct  permanent,  long-term  employment.  Operation  of  the  flood  control 
project  would  not  generate  any  new  permanent  jobs  at  the  SCVWD  or  the  Corps.  The  potential 
construction  employment  impact  would  not  have  an  adverse  county-wide  impact  on  the  construction  labor 
market,  because  the  greater  San  Francisco  Bay  region  would  provide  sufficient  resources  for  the  3-year 
period  of  activity. 

The  project  could  have  secondary  employment  effects.  Two  types  of  secondary  employment  result  from 
any  large  project,  indirect  employment  and  induced  employment.  Indirect  employment  results  from  jobs 
generated  by  the  establishment  of  new  on-site  businesses,  while  induced  employment  is  work  generated 
by  direct  and  indirect  employees  purchasing  goods  and  services  in  the  commimity.  The  flood  control 
improvements  would  not  result  in  measurable  indirect  employment  impacts,  because  neither  their 
construction  nor  operation  would  involve  the  establishment  of  new  employment-generating  businesses. 

Expenditures  by  project-related  direct  enqiloyees  would  be  limited  to  short-term  construction-related 
employees.  Induced  employment  generated  by  the  project  would  be  temporary  and  limited  to  the 
handling  and  sale  of  consumer  goods  and  building  supplies.  ABAG's  1987  Input-Ouiput  Model  and 
Economic  Multipliers  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  (updated  March  1995)  has  been  used  to  estimate  the 
flood  control  project's  short-term  construction  activity  would  generate  just  over  100  induced  jobs.  This 
is  a  less  than  significant  socioeconomic  impact  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  surrounding  urban  community. 

Direct  Impacts  on  Housing  Stock  and  Businesses 

Implementation  of  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  not  require  removal  of  any  residences.  Operation 
of  the  flood  control  project  would  not  adversely  affect  the  affordability  of  remaining  housing  in  the 
project  area. 

The  Chaimel  Widening  Plan  would,  however,  displace  four  businesses.  This  would  be  a  significant 
impact  that  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  through  financial  and  informational  relocation  assistance. 
Under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  the  Corps 
would  be  required  to  make  a  payment  to  the  displaced  businesses  for  their  actual  reasonable  moving 
expenses,  in  addition  to  paying  fair  market  value  for  any  acquired  lands  or  easements. 

The  Corps  would  also  be  required  to  assure  that  a  relocation  assistance  program  would  be  provided  and 
that  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  properties  would  be  available  in  areas  not  less  desirable  in  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
businesses  displaced.  These  relocation  assistance  requirements  would  adequately  mitigate  the  economic 
impacts  of  business  displacements  and  would  ensure  that  the  same  businesses  could  re-establish  at  a 
different  location.  This  would  ensure  that  any  significant  inq>acts  on  enq>loyment  would  be  mitigated  to 
insignificance. 
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Bypass  Channel  Plan 

Impacts  on  Direct,  Indirect,  and  Induced  Employment 

Implementation  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  generate  approximately  21,330  person-days  of 
temporary  construction  employment,  which  is  equivalent  to  112  person-years  of  employment,  assuming 
a  9-month  work  season  or  an  estimated  71  temporary  construction-related  jobs  for  a  3-year  period 
(personal  communication,  Dennis  Cheong  1996).  This  enployment  impact  on  the  region-wide 
construction  labor  market  would  be  less  than  significant. 

The  flood  control  project  would  have  no  measurable  indirect  employment  impacts,  because  neither  its 
construction  nor  operation  would  involve  the  establishment  of  new  employment-generating  businesses. 
Expenditures  by  project-related  direct  employees  would  be  limited  to  temporary,  construction-related 
employees.  Induced  employment  generated  by  the  project  would  be  temporary  and  limited  to  the 
handling  and  sale  of  consimier  goods  and  building  supplies.  Based  on  ABAG's  1987  Input-Output  Model 
and  Economic  Multipliers  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  (updated  March  1995),  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan's 
construction  activity  would  generate  107  induced  jobs  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Direct  Impacts  on  Housing  Stock  and  Businesses 

Implementation  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  require  relocating  63  residences  and  20  businesses 
from  the  project  area.  In  October  1993,  an  updated  Relocation  Assistance  and  Last  Resort  Housing  Plan 
was  prepared  for  the  SCVWD.  The  update  includes  (1)  a  review  of  the  original  1990  Relocation  Plan; 
(2)  interviews  with  remaining  households  and  businesses  in  the  displacement  area;  (3)  an  analysis  of  the 
housing  needs  of  the  residents  who  would  be  displaced;  (4)  a  survey  of  the  current  local  real  estate 
market;  (5)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  relocating  the  remaining  occupants;  and  6)  a  review  of  10  randomly 
selected  case  files  from  completed  relocations.  The  review  of  the  randomly  selected  relocation  files 
concluded  that  all  persons  received  relocation  information  and  relocation  payments  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 

The  typical  resident  of  the  Mackey/Malone/Almaden  Road  area  is  Caucasian  (56  percent),  a  homeowner 
(56  percent),  and  has  lived  in  the  current  residence  for  an  average  of  22  years.  One  homeowner  had 
lived  in  the  same  home  for  43  years.  Eighty  percent  of  the  residents  in  the  Mackey/Malone/Almaden 
Road  area  have  lived  in  their  home  more  than  10  years.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  renters  (tenants)  have 
lived  in  the  same  home  for  over  10  years.  One  tenant  reported  35  years  at  the  same  address.  Three 
years  was  the  briefest  period  of  tenancy.  Tenants  are  typically  paying  significantly  lower  rents  than  those 
advertised  in  the  San  Jose  area,  and  rent  supplements  are  likely  for  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
tenants.  Purchase  differentials  are  likely  to  be  necessary  for  at  least  10  percent  of  the  homeowners  and 
may  be  necessary  for  all  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

Impacts  on  displaced  residents  and  business  owners  of  the  project  area  would  be  significant  to  those 
residents  who  have  no  desire  to  leave  their  present  homes  or  businesses  or  for  whom  moving  would  be 
a  burden  because  of  age  or  health.  A  total  of  160  persons  are  estimated  to  have  been  or  would  be 
displaced  by  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  based  on  information  provided  by  the  1993  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Last  Resort  Housing  Plan  Review  and  Update  (assuming  an  average  household  size  of  2.5  persons). 
This  is  considered  a  significant  impact  that  can  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  by  implementing  the 
relocation  program.  After  construction,  the  affordability  of  remaining  housing  in  the  project  area  would 
not  be  adversely  affected. 
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The  loss  of  housing  would  substantially  fragment  and  disrupt  the  cohesive  residential  character  of  the 
neighborhood  by  introducing  flood  control  improvements  and  interrupting  the  neighborhood  block.  This 
effect  would  be  greatest  in  the  neighborhood  around  Mackey  Avenue,  where  23  residences  would  be 
removed.   This  impact  is  addressed  in  section  4.8.3,  under  Land  Use. 

4.13.4  Mitigation  Measures 

The  following  measure  is  applicable  to  both  alternative  plans.  The  document  on  which  the  measure  is 
based  can  be  reviewed  at  SCVWD  offices.  The  plan  is  available  for  anyone  who  is  eligible  for  relocation 
assistance. 

Channel  Widening  Plan  and  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

The  SCVWD  shall  implement  the  Relocation  Assistance  and  Last  Resort  Housing  Plan.  This  plan 
provides  a  framework  to  provide  for  the  consistent  administration  of  acquisition,  appraisal,  and  relocation 
programs  by  for  this  project.  Its  relocation  assistance  and  payment  procedures  shall  be  strictly  applied. 
No  person  shall  be  displaced  in  connection  with  the  project  imless  and  until  adequate  replacement  housing 
has  been  provided.  Relocation  assistance  found  in  the  SCVWD's  Relocation  Assistance  Information 
guidelines,  amended  in  1989,  including  the  Relocation  Advisory  Assistance  Program  and  the  Relocation 
Assistance  Payment  Program,  shall  be  made  available  to  all  qualified  individuals. 

4.13.5  Unavoidable  Significant  Adverse  Impacts 
Channel  Widening  Plan 

No  imavoidable  significant  impacts  would  result. 

Bypass  Channel  Plan 

While  housing  unit  replacement  would  be  assured  by  the  Corps  as  part  of  the  Relocation  Assistance 
progranos,  the  absolute  number  of  housing  units  would  still  be  reduced  in  the  project  corridor.  In 
addition,  while  the  20  displaced  businesses  would  be  or  have  been  moved,  this  represents  a  net  reduction 
of  business  activity  in  the  project  area.  However,  because  adequate  replacement  housing  stock  is 
available  and  suitable  locations  for  businesses  exist,  no  unavoidable  significant  in^acts  would  occur  under 
the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  remove  substantial  numbers  of  residences  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
community  cohesion.  This  is  a  long-term  unavoidable  significant  land  use  inq>act  that  is  addressed  in 
section  4.8.5.,  under  Land  Use. 

Discussion  of  Executive  Order  12898,  Environmental  Justice,  can  be  found  in  section  3.3.2. 
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5.0    RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  section  presents  a  comparison  of  the  environmental  impacts  of  the  Channel  Widening  and  Bypass 
Channel  alternatives.  It  identifies  an  enviroiunentally  preferred  alternative  as  required  by  CEQA  and 
NEPA.  Following  this  discussion,  an  overall  recommendation  is  made  as  to  which  alternative  best 
addresses  the  greatest  balance  between  economic  and  environmental  benefits. 

5.1  Enviroiimentally  Preferred  Alternative 

The  Channel  Widening  Alternative  is  considered  the  Environmentally  Superior  Alternative.  This 
alternative  would  overall  require  less  construction  disturbance  of  biological  habitat.  Far  fewer  residences 
would  be  removed  under  the  Channel  Widening  Alternative,  requiring  less  relocation,  and  avoiding  the 
significant  long-term  impacts  resulting  from  the  Bypass  Channel  that  would  permanently  fragment  the 
residential  neighborhood  on  the  west  side  of  Mackey  Avenue  and  parts  of  Guadalupe  Avenue.  A 
recreational  trail  would  not  be  provided  under  the  Channel  Widening  Alternative,  however.  The  lack  of 
this  amenity  would  result  in  an  unavoidable  significant  recreational  impact  in  Reach  IOC,  where  the 
pathway  along  the  west  bank  adjacent  to  Old  Almaden  Road  used  by  cyclists,  walkers,  and  joggers  could 
be  removed.   All  other  environmental  impacts  would  be  basically  equivalent  for  both  alternatives. 

5.2  Recommended  Alternative 

The  construction  and  long-term  maintenance  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  is  recommended  over  the 
Channel  Widening  Plan  or  the  No-Action  Alternative  because  it  would  more  substantially  reduce  the 
potential  for  flooding  and  have  the  greatest  economic  and  enviroimiental  benefits,  taking  into  account  the 
project's  mitigation  measures.  Although  both  plans  would  reduce  biological  impacts  to  less  than 
significance,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  reduce  all  other  environmental  impacts,  including  those 
caused  by  flooding,  to  insignificant  levels.  The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  accommodate  the  proposed 
recreational  trail  and  amenities  on  new  maintenance  roads  and  adjacent  areas  that  would  not  be  provided 
under  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  and  would  mitigate  all  recreational  impacts  to  insignificance. 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  substantially  reduce  the  potential  for  public  hazards  and  property  damage 
by  providing  protection  against  an  approximate  100-year  flooding  event,  compared  to  the  protection 
against  an  approximate  50-year  event  provided  by  the  Chaimel  Widening  Plan.  The  greater  economic 
benefits  of  flood  protection,  and  other  environmental  and  recreational  benefits,  would  offset  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan's  greater  costs  of  construction  and  the  need  to  relocate  a  larger  number  of  businesses  and 
to  purchase  a  greater  number  of  residences  to  be  removed,  as  compared  to  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 
The  Chaimel  Widening  Plan  would  not  correct  existing  erosion  problems  except  where  they  coincide  with 
plan  engineering  features. 

The  No-Action  Alternative  would  not  provide  protection  from  flooding  hazards  and  would  not  provide 
recreational  benefits  of  the  river  trail  proposed  by  the  City  of  San  Jose.  It  therefore  is  not  recommended 
over  either  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  or  the  Channel  Widening  Plan. 
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6.0    CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 


6.1  OTHER  PROJECTS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE  GUADALUPE  RIVER  CORRIDOR 

Nine  major  projects  are  proposed,  approved,  under  construction,  or  recently  completed  by  other  public 
agencies  within  the  Guadalupe  River  system.  The  cumulative  impact  analysis  considers  the  impacts  of 
these  projects  combined  with  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  alternatives,  both  the  Channel  Widening 
and  Bypass  Channel  Plans.  Potential  cumulative  impacts  on  resources  within  the  Guadalupe  River  system 
are  discussed  in  section  6.2  with  particular  emphasis  on  cumulative  effects  on  riparian  systems. 

The  major  areas  of  potential  cumulative  impacts  are  vegetation,  wildlife  and  fishery  resources.  Impacts 
on  shaded  riverine  aquatic  (SRA)  cover  were  not  specifically  addressed  in  the  environmental  analyses  for 
the  projects  discussed  below,  except  for  the  Downtown  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project.  Impacts 
on  riparian  habitat  for  other  projects  include  some  habitat  that  is  adjacent  to  the  Guadalupe  River. 

6.1.1  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  from  1-880  to  1-280 

This  approved  project  (the  Downtown  Guadalupe  Project)  will  be  constructed  in  three  phases. 
Construction  at  the  first  reach  (Hedding  Street  to  1-880)  began  in  August  1992.  The  project  will  be 
completed  in  1998  or  later  (personal  conununication,  William  DeJager,  1997).  The  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  (Corps)  prepared  an  Environmental  Inq)act  Statement  (EIS)  for  the  project  in  1985.  In 
January  1991 ,  the  Corps  prepared  an  Enviroiunental  Assessment  (EA)  that  incorporated  some  recreational 
aspects  of  the  Guadalupe  River  Park  Project  (January  2,  1991)  and  addressed  additional  impacts  on 
riparian  corridor  vegetation  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  resulting  from  trail  construction  and  recreational 
use.  In  1992,  the  Corps  prepared  a  final  mitigation  and  monitoring  plan  to  address  project-related 
impacts.  This  plan  is  being  revised  to  address  a  number  of  issues,  including  impacts  on  SRA  cover 
(Hoover  and  Mitchell  1993).  Some  mitigation  for  the  downtown  project  may  be  located  within  the  upper 
Guadalupe  River  project  area;  this  is  still  being  determined  and  will  be  handled  by  a  separate 
NEPA/CEQA  document  for  the  entire  SRA  mitigation  plan  for  the  downtown  project. 

Project  construction  activities  will  eliminate  15.3  acres  of  riparian  habitat  and  25,000  square  feet  of 
potential  anadromous  salmonid  spawning  gravels.  Wetlands  will  not  be  affected.  The  project  will  affect 
approximately  9,800  linear  feet  of  SRA  cover;  however,  impacts  on  SRA  cover  and  mitigation  sites  are 
being  reevaluated.  Other  impacts  include  potentially  elevated  instream  temperatiu'es  and  anadromous 
salmonid  staging/resting  area  losses  (Mitchell  and  Schoenberg  1993). 

Mitigation  for  the  loss  of  riparian  habitat  requires  planting  22.5  acres  of  riparian  vegetation.  For  loss 
of  potential  spawning  gravels  in  the  project  area,  25,000  square  feet  will  be  replaced  and  maintained. 
Mitigation  for  losses  of  SRA  cover  is  being  re-evaluated  and  could  be  located  in  various  reaches  of  the 
Guadalupe  River  and  tributaries.  Mitigation  measures  for  fish  impacts  include  providing  a  low-flow 
channel  and  replacement  of  spawning  gravels.  A  10-year  mitigation  evaluation  will  determine  the  success 
of  mitigation  measures  and  whether  additional  corrective  measures  and  monitoring  are  necessary  (Hoover 
1993). 

6.1^  Guadalupe  River  Park 

The  approved  Guadalupe  River  Park  Project,  sponsored  by  the  City  of  San  Jose  Redevelopment  Agency, 
is  adjacent  to  the  Corps'  Downtown  Guadalupe  flood  control  project,  at  the  top  of  bank  and  beyond  and 
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includes  the  River  Walk  Project  and  the  Confluence  Point  and  West  Project.  The  River  Walk  Project 
between  Woz  Way  and  Park  Avenue  consists  of  a  river  walk  system  along  the  top  of  banks.  The 
Confluence  Point  and  West  Project  is  at  the  confluence  of  Los  Gates  Creek  with  Guadalupe  River.  This 
project  includes  riverbank  gabions  and  a  pedestrian  bridge  over  Los  Gatos  Creek  (Talbot  1992). 

In  addition  to  the  impacts  associated  with  the  Corps  flood  control  project  along  the  same  reach  of  the 
Guadalupe  River  (Reach  3),  this  project  will  affect  0.8  acre  of  riparian  habitat.  The  Corps  prepared  an 
EA/EIS  for  the  1-280  to  1-880  flood  control  project  (dated  January  2,  1991)  to  address  additional  impacts 
on  riparian  corridor  vegetation  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  resulting  from  incorporation  of  trail 
construction  and  recreational  use  from  the  River  Park  Project.  Mitigation  for  loss  of  riparian  habitat  as 
a  result  of  adopting  the  locally  preferred  flood  control  plan  will  consist  of  4.7  acres  of  native  riparian 
habitat  plantings. 

6.1.3  Guadalupe  River  Park  South  Corridor  Master  Plan  (1-280  to  Coleman  Avenue) 

This  proposed  project  is  a  park  master  plan  for  development  of  recreational  facilities  along  the  Guadalupe 
River.  Potential  impacts  from  trail  system  development  and  recreational  use  will  be  addressed  in  an  EIR 
when  the  park  master  plan  is  finalized.  Although  no  riparian  habitat  removal  would  result,  buiidout  of 
the  master  plan  could  include  disturbances  to  sensitive  wildlife  and  trampling  of  existing  riparian 
vegetation  and  riparian  revegetation  areas.  Elements  of  the  master  plan  are  included  in  the  feasibility 
study  Bypass  Channel  Plan  alternative  evaluated  in  this  EIR/S,  including  the  through  multi-use  trail, 
picnic  facilities,  par  courses,  and  associated  safety  features  (e.g.,  call  boxes,  security  lighting). 
Additional  recreational  amenities  may  be  included  in  the  final  master  plan  and  be  constructed  by  the  City 
along  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  alignment. 

6.1.4  SR  87  Freeway  Upgrade  Project  (Highway  101  to  Julian  Street) 

Freeway  widening  and  bridge  construction  has  affected  4.54  acres  of  riparian  habitat  and  1.09  areas  of 
Corps  jurisdictional  wetlands.  No  long-term  impacts  occur  on  fishery  resources  have  occurred. 
Mitigation  for  loss  of  riparian  habitat  and  wetlands  required  planting  7.29  acres  of  riparian  habitat 
adjacent  to  the  east  side  of  the  Guadalupe  River  and  1 .09  acres  to  mitigate  impacts  on  wetlands  (USDOT 
and  Caltrans  1992;  Vincent  1992,  1993). 

6.1.5  SR  85  Transportation  Corridor  Project 

The  project  has  directly  affected  0. 1  acre  of  riparian  vegetation  on  the  Guadalupe  River  mainstream  and 
indirectly  affected  4.5  acres  on  Los  Gatos  and  Ross  creeks.  Mitigation  for  loss  of  riparian  habitat 
requires  planting  12.1  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  on  site  and  0.2  acre  off  site  (Monette  1992).  Bridge 
construction  did  not  adversely  affect  fisheries,  and  fish  passage  was  provided  to  ensure  that  adverse 
impacts  would  not  occur  on  fishery  resources  in  Ross  Creek  (Monette  1992). 

6.1.6  San  Jose  International  Airport  Expansion  Plan 

The  airport  expansion  plan  proposes  the  replacement  of  the  Airport  Parkway  Bridge,  addition  of  a  new 
bridge  south  of  Airport  Parkway  Bridge,  and  the  widening  of  Airport  Boulevard. 
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6.1.7  San  Jose  Riparian  Corridor  Policy  Study 

The  City  of  San  Jose  Riparian  Corridor  Policy  Study  could  affect  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed.  This 
study  provides  policy  and  development  guidelines  for  riparian  areas  along  all  creeks  in  the  City,  including 
defining  the  riparian  corridor  and  development  guidelines  for  setbacks,  access  control,  landscaping  and 
lighting,  and  compatible  land  uses.  The  City  is  reviewing  the  study  and  may  propose  its  adoption  in  the 
future.  Adoption  and  implementation  of  riparian  corridor  development  guidelines  could  help  to  reduce 
the  severity  of  cumulative  impacts  in  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed. 

6.1.8  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project 

The  SCVWD  proposes  to  construct  additional  flood  control  improvements  in  Reach  A  and  Reach  6  of 
the  upper  Guadalupe  River  north  (downstream)  of  the  proposed  project  addressed  in  this  feasibility  study 
area  EIR/S. 

Reach  A  includes  a  stretch  nearly  2  miles  long  between  U.S.  101  and  U.S.  1-880,  approximately  2  miles 
north  and  downstream  of  Reach  7,  which  would  be  improved  with  widened  channels,  some  floodwalls, 
and  levees. 

Reach  6  includes  a  2,800-foot  stretch  of  the  river  from  1-280  to  the  SPRR  Bridge,  and  would  include  a 
bypass  channel  lined  with  steep  gabions.  Construction  of  the  bypass  channel  would  require  removal  of 
one  block  of  McLellan  Avenue  (between  West  Virginia  Street  and  Willow  Street)  and  modification  of  the 
West  Virginia/Harliss  Avenue  and  the  McLellen/Edwards  Avenue  intersections.  The  construction  would 
necessitate  removal  of  54  homes  and  one  partial  backyard.  Existing  utilities  would  be  relocated  at  the 
District's  expense.  A  new  bridge  would  be  constructed  for  the  West  Virginia  Street  crossing  of  the 
bypass  channel  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 

The  SCVWD  also  proposes  floodwalls  on  both  banks  of  Canoas  Creek  between  Guadalupe  River  and  the 
Nightingale  culvert.  These  improvements  would  be  constructed  as  related  elements  to  the  proposed 
project  development  on  Reaches  7  through  12. 

The  SCVWD  would  also  provide  fisheries  improvements  in  Reach  13,  upstream  of  the  feasibility  study 
area  Reach  12,  including  fish  passage  improvements  (a  fish  ladder)  at  the  Blossom  Hill  drop  structure. 
The  fish  ladders  are  not  mitigation  for  any  other  impact.  Riparian  forest  would  be  planted  in  Reach  13 
also.  The  improvements  may  address  losses  of  SRA  cover  associated  with  the  Downtown  Guadalupe 
Project  (see  section  6.1.1)  and  SCVWD  project-related  impacts. 

6.1.9  Almaden  Road  Widening 

The  City  of  San  Jose  plans  to  widen  Almaden  Road  within  the  feasibility  study  area.  Widening  of  the 
road  would  require  disturbances  very  close  and  likely  within  the  proposed  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
recreational  trail  corridor.  In  Reach  9,  the  recreational  trail  would  not  be  constructed  in  advance  of 
construction  work  for  the  road  widening  project,  and  the  road  widening  and  channel  widening  work 
would  be  done  concurrently  due  to  their  interdependence  and  space  limitations. 
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6.2  CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS  AND  MITIGATION  MEASURES 

The  cumulative  impact  assessment  evaluates  the  contributions  of  both  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  and 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  alternatives.  The  plans'  contributions  to  cumulative  impacts  are  discussed  separately 
where  appropriate. 

Geology,  Soils,  and  Seismicity 

During  the  construction  period,  all  of  the  cumulative  projects  in  the  vicinity  have  the  potential  to 
contribute  to  erosion  and  resultant  sedimentation  in  the  river.  All  projects  would  be  subjected  to  seismic 
hazards  such  as  ground  shaking.  These  impacts  are  feasibly  mitigated  to  less  than  significant  with 
implementation  of  construction-period  erosion  control  programs,  and  with  standard  seismic  safety 
measures  incorporated  in  design  (see  section  4.2.4).  No  significant  long-term  cumulative  impacts  would 
occur. 

Hydrology 

Ultimately,  the  proposed  cumulative  project  flood'  control  improvements  would  provide  increased 
protection  against  future  flood  events.  This  impact  is  considered  beneficial. 

Potential  changes  in  recharge  rates  that  could  result  from  other  flood  control  improvement  projects,  such 
as  the  construction  of  upstream  dams  or  percolation  ponds,  or  from  highway  construction  or  development 
projects,  could  affect  the  amoimt  of  available  water  supply.  The  magnitude  of  the  cumulative  impact  on 
recharge  areas  would  depend  on  the  net  affect  of  the  project  on  recharge  rates  and  the  effectiveness  of 
mitigation  measures  proposed  for  this  project  and  other  projects  identified  in  section  6.1,  above.  Both 
Channel  Widening  Bypass  and  Chaimel  Plans  would  increase  the  size  of  channel  surface  areas,  increasing 
groundwater  recharge  potential.  This  would  be  a  minor  but  beneficial  contribution  to  regional  hydrology. 

Water  Quality  •- -     ■  •■•      *; 

The  Chaimel  Widening  or  Bypass  Channel  Plan's  contribution  to  cumulative  construction  impacts  on 
water  quality  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  with  implementation  of  the  required  Storm  Water 
Pollution  Prevention  Program  (see  section  4.3.4).  Other  flood  control  and  transportation  system 
improvement  projects  would  also  be  subject  to  program  implementation,  ensuring  that  their  impacts  were 
mitigated  to  insignificance.  Creation  of  recreational  amenities  and  riparian  corridor  studies  would  have 
no  effect  on  water  quality.   Cumulative  project  impacts  on  water  quality  are  therefore  insignificant. 

Hazardous  Materials 

Neither  the  Channel  Widening  nor  Bypass  Channel  Plans  would  directly  contribute  to  cumulative 
hazardous  materials  impacts  because  they  would  not  include  the  long-term  use,  storage,  or  disposal  of 
significant  quantities  of  hazardous  materials.  The  alternatives  could,  as  discussed  in  section  4.11.3,  affect 
groundwater  conditions  and  could  result  in  changes  to  site  characterization  investigations  or  remedial 
activities  (groundwater  cleanup)  at  known  hazardous  waste  sites  in  the  vicinity.  Other  construction 
activities  within  the  cumulative  project  area  (projects  identified  in  section  6.1,  above)  could  have  other 
adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  groundwater  flow  directions  and  potential  impacts  on  surface  and 
groimd water  quality. 
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Land  Use  and  General  Plan  Considerations 

Construction  of  cumulative  projects  would  contribute  to  short-term  land  use  impacts  such  as  dust  and 
noise  generation  during  construction.  Under  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  the  character  and  cohesion  of 
some  residential  neighborhoods  within  the  feasibility  study  area  would  be  substantially  changed  by 
removing  houses  for  bypass  channel  construction.  The  Chaimel  Widening  Plan  would  not  require 
removal  of  residences  so  this  impact  would  not  result.  Although  revegetation  of  the  riparian  corridor 
would  mitigate  the  loss  of  vegetation,  over  the  long  term  the  loss  of  residential  community  cohesion 
would  be  a  significant  contribution  to  regional  land  use  impacts. 

Other  cumulative  impacts  on  residential  land  use  character  and  cohesion  include  408  units  displaced  by 
the  State  Route  [SR]  85  project  [Caltrans  1987]  and  41  units  removed  by  SR  87  [Caltrans  1991]).  The 
Corps  flood  control  project  between  1-880  and  1-280  would  displace  24  units  [COE  1985]).  Three 
^proved  city-sponsored  projects  in  San  Jose  would  displace  a  total  of  nine  residences.  Five  would  be 
removed  by  the  San  Pedro  Street  project;  two  would  be  displaced  by  the  Parole  Office  project  and  by  the 
Sierra  Road  extension  (Zia  1992).  The  Relocation  Report  prepared  by  the  SCVWD  indicates  that 
adequate  replacement  housing  stock  is  available.  SCVWD  policy  is  designed  to  permit  displacement  only 
after  replacement  housing  is  located.  Therefore,  no  long-term  signiflcant  cumulative  impacts  on  land  use 
would  result  from  the  project. 

Sodoeconomics 

Cumulatively,  other  projects  proposed  in  the  area  would  generate  a  significant  number  of 
construction-related  jobs.  This  would  be  a  beneficial  impact  for  the  local  economy.  The  revised 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Last  Resort  Housing  Plan  (SCVWD  1993)  indicates  that  adequate  replacement 
housing  stock  is  available  for  residents  displaced  by  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan.  SCVWD  policy  is 
designed  to  permit  displacement  only  after  replacement  housing  is  located.  Therefore,  the  Bypass 
Chaimel  Plan's  long-term  contribution  to  socioeconomic  cumulative  impacts  would  be  less  than 
significant.  The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  have  no  effect  on  residential  displacement  issues. 

Transportation 

Either  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  or  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  contribute  to  cumulative  traffic 
iii^)acts  when  considered  with  the  SCVWD-proposed  construction  of  flood  control  in^irovements  in  Reach 
6  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  (see  section  6.1.8).  These  cumulative  traffic  impacts  would  be  short-term 
and  less  than  significant.  During  construction  of  a  new  West  Virginia  Street  bridge  over  the  bypass 
channel,  traffic  normally  using  West  Virginia  Street  would  be  redirected  to  Willow  Street  or  West  Alma 
Avenue.  Willow  Street  has  sufRcient  unused  capacity  to  absorb  the  West  Virginia  Street  traffic  during 
construction  (see  Table  4.7-3).  Even  if  the  construction  schedules  for  West  Virginia  and  Willow  streets 
overly,  West  Alma  Avenue  has  sufficient  unused  capacity  to  accept  the  traffic  from  both  streets  during 
construction  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  The  proposed  Construction  Management  Traffic  Plan 
would  further  reduce  the  proposed  aaion's  contributions  to  short-term  impacts  during  construction. 

With  construction  of  either  one  of  the  project  alternatives  along  with  the  SCVWD-proposed  Reach  6 
project,  flood-caused  blockages  of  SR  87  and  the  light  rail  line  in  Reach  6  would  be  nearly  eliminated. 
This  would  be  a  cumulative  long-term  transportation  benefit. 
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Noise  ,       ,,    ^'    .,;.;-      -,        i^,;,..       ,    .,  „,. 

San  Jose  International  Airport  has  prepared  an  airport  expansion  plan  for  the  year  2000,  which  includes 
noise  contours  for  airport  operations.  Noise  from  aircraft  operations  is  estimated  to  increase 
approximately  1  dBA  in  the  long  term. 

The  Guadalupe  Corridor  Transportation  Facility  (GCTF)  will  affect  noise  environments  in  Reaches  6,  7, 
and  8.  The  EIS  for  that  project  (UMTA  1988)  analyzes  operational  noise  impacts  from  SR  87  and  light 
rail  transit  operations.  Results  indicate  that  existing  noise  levels  with  the  project  will  be  increased  by  2 
to  7  dBA  after  mitigation.  The  most  significant  future  noise  increase  from  GCTF  would  occur  at  the 
residences  on  Mills  Court  and  the  end  of  Atlanta  Avenue  in  Reach  7.  For  these  cases,  the  existing  noise 
level  is  estimated  to  increase  from  58  to  63  dBA  (1^  in  future  years.  The  Channel  Widening  or  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  alternatives  would  increase  ambient  short-term  noise  levels  during  construction  no 
more  than  2  dBA.   This  would  be  an  insignificant  contribution  to  short-term  noise  levels. 

Other  major  roadways  in  the  study  region  will  experience  a  significant  increase  in  traffic  volumes  due 
to  regional  growth.  Noise  increase  from  regional  growth  is  expected  to  be  2  dBA  or  less  near  major 
arterials  and  2  to  4  dBA  in  areas  remote  from  major  arterials  in  the  next  20  years.  Proposed  flood 
control  inqjrovement  alternatives  would  not  generate  significant  noise  over  the  long-tenn.  Contributions 
to  cumulative  impacts  are  therefore  insignificant. 

Air  Quality 

Since  the  proposed  flood-control  improvement  alternatives  would  not  have  operational  air  quality  impacts, 
potential  contributions  to  cumulative  impacts  would  occur  only  during  short-term  construction  periods. 
Implementation  of  BAAQMD  fugitive  dust  control  measures  would  reduce  cumulative  PM|o  emissions 
in^acts  to  less  than  significant  (see  section  4.1 .4).  Combustive  emissions  from  construction  equipment 
would  be  intermittent  and  would  be  an  insignificant  contribution  to  short-term  cumulative  impacts. 

Public  Services  and  Utilities 

Both  Channel  Widening  and  Bypass  Channel  Plan  alternatives  would  have  short-term  impacts  during 
construction  on  public  services  and  utilities  that  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  significant  with  proposed 
mitigation  measures  (see  section  4.9.4).  No  long-term  contributions  to  cimiulative  public  services  and 
utilities  impacts  would  occur.  Other  cumulative  project  impacts  on  public  services  and  utilities  would 
be  short-term  and  reduced  to  less  than  significant. 

Public  Safety 

The  flood  control  project  improvements  are  designed  to  protect  public  safety.  Public  safety  would  be 
protected  by  appropriate  construction  and  operational  safety  measures,  including  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
measures  to  limit  public  access  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  recreational  trail.  Access  provided  by 
the  recreational  trail  proposed  as  part  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  (and  as  envisioned  in  the  Guadalupe 
River  South  Corridor  Master  Plan)  may,  however,  pose  concerns  associated  with  increased  access  to  the 
river  corridor.  The  City  of  San  Jose  should  evaluate  the  trail  and  park  system  with  respect  to  any 
additional  safety  concerns  it  may  create.  The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  not  generate  additional 
public  safety  concerns  relative  to  the  recreation  trail.  The  plan's  impacts  would  be  limited  to  creating 
new  flood  control  facilities  that  could  entice  trespassing  hazards,  similar  to  other  flood  control 
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improvement  projects  in  the  vicinity.  These  impacts  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  significant  with 
proposed  mitigation  (see  section  4.12.4). 

Vegetation 

The  following  cumulative  impact  analysis  is  based  on  a  reconnaissance-level  field  inventory  of  riparian 
habitats  throughout  the  Guadalupe  River  system  by  The  Habitat  Restoration  Group  in  1990  and  a  review 
of  existing  documents  describing  proposed  and  approved  projects  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997, 
Appendix  C-A). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  assessment,  the  Guadalupe  River  system  encompasses  the  Guadalupe  River 
mainstream  from  the  mouth  at  Alviso  Slough  in  South  San  Francisco  Bay  to  its  confluence  with  Alamitos 
Creek,  and  major  tributaries  of  the  Guadalupe  River:  Los  Gatos  Creek,  Canoas  Creek,  Ross  Creek, 
Guadalupe  Creek,  Alamitos  Creek,  and  Arroyo  Calero  Creek.  The  study  areas  for  Los  Gatos  Creek, 
Guadalupe  Creek,  Alamitos  Creek,  and  Arroyo  Calero  Creek  extend  upstream  to  their  reservoirs  (Table 
6-1). 


Table  6-1.   Stream  Segments  included  in  the  Cumulative  Impact  Assessment 
for  Biotic  Resources 


Stream 

Sexment 

Total  Stream  Miles' 

Guadalupe  River 

Alviso  Slough  (SPRR)  to  confluence  with 
Alamitos  Creek 

18.8 

Los  Gatos  Creek 

Confluence  with  Guadalupe  River  to 
Lexington  Reservoir 

11.0 

Canoas  Creek 

Confluence  with  Guadalupe  River  to 
Cottle  Avenue 

7.6 

Ross  Creek 

Confluence  with  Guadalupe  River  to 
Kennedy  Road 

5.6 

Guadalupe  Creek 

Confluence  with  Guadalupe  River  to 
G\iadalupe  Reservoir 

5.5 

Alamitos  Creek 

Confluence  with  Guadalupe  River  to 
Arroyo  Calero  to  Almaden  Reservoir 

7.2 

Arroyo  Calero 

Total 

Confluence  with  Alamitos  Creek  to 
Arroyo  Calero  Reservoir 

4.0 
59.7 

Note:        a.    Bank  miles  =  stream  miles  i  2. 

Source:    The  Habiai  Restoration  Group  1991  (unpublished  data). 


No  previous  studies  have  analyzed  the  cumulative  impacts  of  this  and  other  planned  projects  relative  to 
the  historical  extent  and  distribution  of  riparian  habitat  along  the  Guadalupe  River  system.   Substantial 
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portions  of  the  system  have  been  highly  disturbed.  Table  6-2  lists  previously  constructed  water 
management  projects  that  may  have  reduced  the  extent  of  riparian  habitat  along  the  Guadalupe  River  and 
its  tributaries.  Because  many  small  urban,  residential,  and  agricultural  development  projects  have 
occurred  within  the  Guadalupe  River  system,  only  major  projects  are  included  in  Table  6-2. Historical 
changes  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  (in  agriculture,  urban  development,  and  water  development)  have 
resulted  in  substantial  loss  of  riparian  forest  within  the  Guadalupe  River  system.  Much  of  the  remaining 
forest  has  been  degraded  by  fragmentation,  disturbance,  reduced  flooding,  and  introduction  of  non-native 
species. 

Currently,  riparian  forest  occurs  along  60.9  bank  miles  of  the  Guadalupe  River  system  (51.0  percent  of 
the  system  total  of  119.3  bank  miles).  Approximately  16.5  bank  miles  of  riparian  forest  occurs  along 
the  Guadalupe  River  (44.0  percent  of  the  Guadalupe  River;  total  of  37.5  bank  miles).  Approximately 
4.0  bank  miles  (3.3  percent  of  the  system  total)  have  been  modified  through  the  installation  of  gabions, 
concrete  lining,  riprap,  and  underground  culverts.  The  remaining  areas  have  been  converted  to  ruderal 
vegetation,  upland  landscaping,  and  bare  areas.  Existing  amounts  of  major  habitats  in  the  Guadalupe 
River  system  are  summarized  in  Table  6-3. 

Under  either  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  or  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  the  extent  of  hardened  bank  along 
the  Guadalupe  River  would  be  increased.  This  increase  would  occur  primarily  along  the  middle  to  upper 
parts  of  banks  widened  to  provide  increased  channel  capacity.  Small-scale,  incremental  increases  in  the 
acreage  of  hardened  banks  may  also  occur  where  less  damaging  bio-engineered  erosion  control  measures 
are  attempted  but  fail.  An  extensive  area  of  channel  bank  habitat  will  also  be  hardened  as  part  of  the 
downtown  Guadalupe  River  project.  The  cumulative  extent  of  bank  hardening  along  the  river  has  not 
been  quantified,  but  this  may  be  an  important  aspect  of  the  cumulative  impact  of  riparian  forest  habitat 
loss,  possibly  resulting  in  the  degradation  of  residual  habitat  values  beyond  what  is  measured  in  terms 
of  lost  acreage  of  riparian  forest  or  other  vegetation  types. 

IMPACT:  Direct  Removal  of  Riparian  Forest  and  Near-Term  Reduction  in  Mature  Riparian 
Forest.  Implementing  several  projects  that  are  close  together  or  overlap  in  time  and  space  amplifies  the 
effects  of  riparian  forest  removal.  Although  the  direct  impacts  of  each  project  would  be  mitigated  by 
planting.,  maintaining,  and  monitoring  replacement  vegetation,  the  combined  impact  on  riparian  forest 
condition  would  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  incremental  effects  because  the  interim  loss  of  shade, 
habitat,  and  self-sustaining  vegetation  would  affect  wildlife  more  than  if  the  projects  were  widely 
separated  in  time  and  space.  The  majority  of  the  impact  would  be  on  cottonwood/willow  forest,  which 
possesses  high  botanical  and  wildlife  values. 

This  is  considered  a  significant  cumulative  impact,  because  historically  the  amount,  condition,  and 
continuity  of  riparian  forest  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  especially  along  the  Guadalupe  River,  has  been 
substantially  reduced,  thereby  increasing  the  regional  importance  of  remaining  riparian  habitats  to  fish 
and  wildlife.  The  SCVWD  will  minimize  its  contribution  to  this  impact  by  implementing  the  following 
mitigation  measures. 

The  SCVWD  currently  participates  in  watershed  management  planning  for  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed 
in  coordination  with  other  responsible  agencies.  This  effort  will  help  guide  the  long-term  management 
of  biotic  and  other  resources  within  the  Guadalupe  River  system. 
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MITIGATION:  Minimize  Recreational  Impacts  on  Riparian  Forest.  To  minimize  indirect  impacts 
on  remaining  riparian  forest  vegetation  and  revegetation  areas,  the  Corps  would  incorporate  the  following 
measures  into  the  project. 

•  The  permanent  maintenance  road  would  not  be  sited  within  the  revegetation  areas  in 
Reach  12  to  avoid  disturbance  of  mitigation  plantings. 

•  The  perimeters  of  riparian  forest  mitigation  revegetation  sites  accessible  to  recreational 
users  would  be  fenced  and  posted  with  "Mitigation  Area,  Please  Do  Not  Disturb"  signs 
until  the  vegetation  has  become  well  established  (an  estimated  5-8  years). 

•  Where  possible,  dense  vegetative  screening  would  be  planted  between  trails  or 
maintenance  roads  and  revegetation  sites. 

•  The  SCVWD  would  continue  to  be  fully  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  trail  system  for 
the  Guadalupe  River  Corridor  South  Park  so  as  to  protect  the  mitigation  sites  and  natural 
areas. 

MITIGATION:  Implement  Revegetation  during  the  First  Fall  Planting  Season  after  Reach 
Construction.  To  minimize  the  delay  between  project  impacts  on  riparian  forest  habitat  and  the 
attainment  of  full  compensation  in  revegetation  areas,  the  Corps  would  revegetate  during  the  first  fall 
planting  season  after  completing  construction  in  each  reach 

In  addition,  the  construction  schedule  would  begin  improvements  in  Reaches  7  and  12  early  in  the  project 
phasing.  Because  Reaches  7  and  lOB  contain  much  of  the  mitigation  vegetation,  completing  construction 
in  these  reaches  would  allow  for  the  earliest  possible  establishment  of  mitigation  vegetation  and  for 
providing  compensation  for  temporary  loss  of  habitat. 

WildUfe 

Implementation  of  several  projects  would  result  in  substantial  long-term  increases  in  human  activity  within 
the  Guadalupe  River  riparian  corridor.  In  addition,  the  SCVWD  has  a  policy  governing  joint  public  use 
of  SCVV^'D  facilities  (Resolution  No.  74-38)  that  would  allow  future  park  projects  to  utilize  floodway 
maintenance  roaJs  fur  trails  After  completion  of  construction,  increased  human  activities  would  include 
revegetation  monitoring,  fioodway  maintenance  work,  and  recreational  uses.  These  activities  could 
increase  disturbance  of  wildlife  over  current  levels,  especially  during  the  breeding  season. 

This  cumulative  impact  would  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  impacts  of  each  project  separately,  because 
the  impacts  would  be  close  together  or  overlapping  in  time  and  space,  reducing  the  potential  for  wildlife 
to  tolerate  or  avoid  the  disturbance. 

This  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant  because  wildlife  in  the  affected  areas  are  already  subjected 
to  substantial  disturbance  from  urban  activities  outside  the  project  areas,  and  urban  and  recreational 
disturbances  would  increase  even  in  the  absence  of  the  major  projects  listed  above.  No  mitigation  is 
required;  however,  the  Corps  would  minimize  its  contribution  to  wildlife  disturbance  by  implementing 
mitigation  measures  recommended  to  reduce  impacts  on  vegetation. 
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Fisheries 

The  preferred  project  and  other  major  projects  would  modify  the  stream  channel  and  riparian  corridor 
of  the  Guadalupe  River,  removing  streamside  vegetation  that  shades  the  stream  channel  and  provides  fish 
escape  cover.  These  major  channel  modifications  could  be  initiated  within  a  few  years  of  each  other  and 
span  a  significant  portion  of  the  channel  of  the  Guadalupe  River.  However,  construction  of  much  of  the 
preferred  project  could  occur  10-20  years  after  the  other  major  projects. 

Implementation  of  the  Downtown  Guadalupe  project  was  determined  to  affect  approximately  9,800  linear 
feet  of  SR.'V  cover;  however,  impacts  on  SRA  cover  are  being  reevaluated.  Implementing  the  proposed 
upper  Guadalupe  project  would  result  in  the  direct  removal  of  3,959  linear  feet  of  overhead  cover  in  the 
form  of  overwater  riparian  vegetation  and  359  linear  feet  of  undercut  banks. 

Loss  of  SRA  cover  from  implementing  the  downtown  Guadalupe  project  will  be  fully  mitigated  according 
to  efforts  that  are  currently  underway.  The  downtown  project  will  not  receive  permits  to  allow 
completion  until  referenced  mitigation  plans  are  deemed  acceptable  by  regulatory  agencies.  Impacts  on 
SRA  cover  from  the  preferred  project  would  be  fully  mitigated.  Mitigation  measures  required  for  the 
SRA  impacts  of  the  preferred  project  are  discussed  under  "Fisheries. "  Mitigation  for  removal  of  riparian 
habitat  is  also  discussed  under  "Vegetation."  Required  mitigation  to  compensate  for  removal  of  riparian 
forest  and  SRA  cover  includes  preparing  and  implementing  an  integrated  vegetation  mitigation  plan.  The 
separated  timing  of  the  project  and  the  SCVWD's  participation  in  watershed  management  planning  will 
also  help  to  minimize  cumulative  impacts  on  the  riparian  corridor  of  the  Guadalupe  River. 

The  cimiulative  impact  of  removing  stream.side  vegetation  is  therefore  considered  less  than  signiflcant, 
and  no  mitigation  is  required. 

IMPACT:  Blocked  Access  to  Optimum  Fishery  Habitat  Upstream.  Construction  impacts  of  the 
proposed  project  are  increased  by  the  continued  effects  of  previous  projects.  An  impassable  drop 
structure  upstream  of  Blossom  Hill,  constructed  as  part  of  a  SCVWD  flood  control  project  in  1977, 
blocks  access  by  steelhead  and  salmon  to  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  in  Alamitos,  Arroyo  Calero,  and 
Guadalupe  creeks.  Two  downstream  barriers  at  Hillsdale  Avenue  and  Branham  Lane  have  restricted  the 
migration  of  steelhead  and  salmon  upstream  to  the  drop  structure  except  when  flows  exceed 
approximately  100  cfs. 

The  project  proposes  to  remove  the  fish  barriers  at  Hillsdale  Avenue  and  Branham  Lane.  Further,  the 
SCVWD  will  modify  the  weir  at  stream  gauge  Station  No.  23B  to  improve  fish  passage  conditions. 
Measures  to  improve  fish  passage  would  be  implemented  by  the  SCVWD  as  part  of  separate  but  related 
projects  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997).  These  measures,  described  below,  would  result  in 
improved  fish  passage  to  upstream  areas.  As  a  result  this  impact  is  fully  mitigated  and  no  additional 
measures  are  needed. 

In  accordance  with  a  September  1995  settlement  agreement,  the  SCVWD  has  committed  to  construction 
of  a  step  pool  fish  ladder  at  the  Blossom  Hill  drop  strucmre  that  will  be  fully  operational  by  October  15, 
1999  (see  "Settlement  Agreement"  in  Chapter  3,  "Preferred  Project  and  Alternatives").  This  will  provide 
access  to  an  additional  2.9  miles  of  fish  habitat  from  the  drop  structure  to  potential  fish  barriers  at  Mason 
Dam  on  Guadalupe  Creek  and  the  gabion  structure  on  Alamitos  Creek  upstream  of  Mazzone  Drive  (Table 
6-3). 
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Even  with  these  mitigation  measures,  construction  of  the  proposed  project  and  other  projects  on  the 
Guadalupe  River,  addressed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  would  result  in  cumulative  impacts  on  anadromous 
fish  habitat,  water  temperatures,  and  potential  sedimentation  of  spawning  and  food  producing  areas. 
These  cumulative  impacts  are  considered  significant. 

The  SCVWD  proposes  to  provide  fish  passage  at  the  gabion  structure  on  Alamitos  Creek  upstream  of 
Mazzone  Drive.  This  improvement  would  provide  access  to  approximately  10.7  miles  of  upstream  fish 
habitat  (Table  6-3),  which  is  more  than  the  total  miles  of  the  Guadalupe  River  included  in  the  project 
areas  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (approximately  6.4  miles)  and  the  Downtown 
Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (approximately  2.6  miles).  Fish  passage  devices  would  be 
designed  in  consulution  with  CDFG  and  USFWS  and  incorporate  engineering  considerations  and 
biological  criteria  developed  for  fish  passage  to  ensiu-e  that  adequate  fish  passage  is  mainuined. 

Successful  implementation  of  this  measure,  in  conjunction  with  other  mitigation  measures,  would  allow 
anadromous  species  (such  as  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout)  access  to  more  suitable  spawning  habitat 
in  the  upstream  tributaries.  Other  measures  include  improving  fish  passage  conditions  at  Mason  Dam, 
Stream  Gauge  Sution  No.  43,  and  the  concrete  channel  on  Guadalupe  Creek  and  would  provide  access 
to  2.6  miles  of  higher  quality  fish  habitat  upstream  of  the  project. 

Implementing  the  foregoing  measures  would  allow  access  to  approximately  13.3  miles  of  more  suitable 
upstream  spawning  and  rearing  habitat,  which  would  result  in  a  significant,  long-term  beneficial  impact 
on  fishery  resources.  With  the  step  pool  ladder  at  the  Blossom  Hill  drop  structure  and  modifications  to 
the  partial  barriers  in  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  a  total  of  approximately  19  miles  or  more  suitable 
habitat  would  be  available. 

The  SCVWD  would  implement  a  two-phase  monitoring  program  of  the  fish  passage  improvements  at 
Alamitos  Creek  to  determine  the  success  of  the  improvements:  intense  annual  surveys  (phase  one)  to 
determine  whether  fish  are  using  the  structures  and  ongoing  surveys  in  perpetuity  (phase  two)  to  ensure 
that  structures  are  operating  as  designed.  The  SCVWD  would  develop  an  appropriate  monitoring 
program  in  coordination  with  CDFG  and  USFWS  to  document  the  successful  passage  of  migratory  fish 
(primarily  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout)  at  the  gabion  structure  on  Alamitos  Creek.  Phase  one  of 
the  monitoring  program  would  commence  in  the  fall  following  completion  of  fish  passage  improvements. 
Monitoring  would  be  conducted  fi-om  October  1  to  April  30  when  migrating  adult  chinook  salmon  and 
steelhead  trout  are  expected  to  occur. 

Potential  monitoring  activities  could  consist  of  visual  surveys  at  the  improvement  location;  carcass,  redd, 
and  juvenile  surveys  in  reaches  upstream  of  the  improvement  location;  automated  fish  counting  systems 
mounted  at  each  fish  passage  structure;  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  methods  to  document  the 
successful  passage  of  adults.  The  precise  sampling  protocol  would  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
CDFG  and  USFWS  and  would  depend  on  the  opportunities  and  constraints  governed  by  the  local 
conditions  (e.g.,  high  mrbidity  levels  during  storm  runoff  periods  may  preclude  the  use  of  visual 
observations  as  a  sampling  method). 

In  addition  to  visual  observations  to  determine  successful  fish  passage,  the  SCVWD  would  look  for 
indicators  of  passage  problems,  such  as  fish  congregating  downstream  of  the  ladder  or  failed  attempts  by 
fish  to  negotiate  the  ladder. 
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The  SCVWD  would  submit  an  annual  monitoring  report  to  CDFG  for  up  to  5  years  after  modification 
of  the  gabion  structure  on  Alamitos  Creek.  If  the  objective  of  attaining  fish  passage  has  not  been  met 
and  is  not  due  to  factors  beyond  the  SCVWD's  control  (e.g.,  drought,  natural  downstream  barrier,  or 
limited  numbers  of  fish),  remedial  actions  would  be  initiated  and  monitoring  would  continue  for  up  to 
an  additional  5  years.  Remedial  actions  could  include  redesign  of  structural  improvements  or  further 
negotiations  with  CDFG  and  USFWS  regarding  other  appropriate  mitigation. 

This  measure  would  be  considered  successful  when  fish  passage  was  documented  and  no  indicators  of 
passage  problems  are  present.  After  successful  fish  passage  was  documented,  phase  one  of  the 
monitoring  program  would  be  considered  complete. 

Phase  two  of  the  monitoring  plan  would  include  repeated  surveys  during  the  rainy  season  (i.e.,  October 
1  through  April  30)  to  ensure  that  the  fishway  is  free  of  obstructions  and  debris  that  could  preclude  their 
normal  operation.  The  SCVWD  would  follow  the  same  maintenance  and  inspection  procedures  as 
outlined  in  an  existing  MOU  with  CDFG  and  take  reasonable  and  appropriate  measures  to  remove 
accumulated  debris  in  a  timely  manner  to  restore  to  normal  the  operation  of  the  fishway.  The  current 
Memorandiun  of  Understanding  requires  the  SCVWD  to  inspect  all  fish  ladders  once  every  workday  and 
at  least  once  per  day  during  high  flow  events  on  nonworking  days  during  the  migration  period.  This 
phase  of  the  monitoring  program  would  continue  for  the  life  of  the  improvement  structure. 

This  measure  would  provide  fish  access  to  an  additional  10.7  miles  of  stream  habitat.  Successful 
implementation  of  this  measure,  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  would  provide  chinook  salmon  and 
steelhead  trout  access  to  a  combined  total  of  13.3  miles  of  additional  spawning  and  rearing  habitat. 
Together,  these  measures  will  result  in  a  long-term  benefit  to  the  anadromous  fishery  of  the  Guadalupe 
River  because  of  the  increase  in  habitat  availability  and  the  anticipated  benefits  associated  with  the 
improved  habitat  conditions  found  in  these  tributary  streams.  With  the  step  pool  ladder  at  the  Blossom 
Hill  drop  structure  and  modifications  to  the  partial  barriers  in  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  a  total  of 
approximately  19  miles  of  more  suitable  habitat  would  be  available. 

Aesthetics  and  Recreation 

During  construction,  either  the  Channel  Widening  or  Bypass  Channel  Plan  alternative  would  contribute 
to  a  temporary  change  in  the  visual  character  of  the  project  area.  Successful  implementation  of 
revegetation  and  other  mitigation  measures  discussed  in  section  4.5.4  would  restore  the  long-term 
aesthetic  character  of  the  riparian  corridor.  Beneficial  recreational  impacts  would  result  from 
development  of  the  river  trail.  The  proposed  project  alternatives  would  not  result  in  long-term  significant 
contributions  to  cimiulative  impacts  on  visual/aesthetic  resources. 

The  City  of  San  Jose's  proposed  widening  from  Malone  Road  to  the  southbound  lanes  of  the  Almaden 
Expressway  would  encroach  within  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  recreational  trail  corridor.  A  wider  right-of- 
way  for  this  segment  of  Almaden  Road  and  partial  reconstruction  of  portions  of  the  road  within  this 
stretch  of  the  feasibility  study  areas  would  be  necessary  to  build  the  recreational  trail.  The  City  of  San 
Jose  would  coordinate  its  land  acquisition  and  road  reconstruction  with  construction  of  the  Bypass 
Chaimel  Plan  (William  DeJager  1997).  This  would  eliminate  any  conflicts  between  Almaden  Road 
Widening  and  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  recreational  trail. 
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Historic  and  Archaeological  Resources 

Urbanization  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  various  cultural  resources  located  along  the  Guadalupe 
River.  Prehistoric  cultural  resources  such  as  habitation  sites,  food  processing  areas,  and  Native  American 
cemeteries  have  been  affected  by  construction  projects  such  as  housing  developments,  roadwork,  and 
utility  installation.  In  addition,  historic  properties  have  been  affected  by  modernization,  demolitions,  and 
general  effects  of  urbanization.  In  particular,  Spanish  and  Mexican  period  cultural  resources  and  late 
19th  century  and  early  20th  cenniry  housing  areas  or  structures  have  been  altered,  removed,  or  lost. 

Both  Channel-Widening  and  Bypass  Chaimel  plans  could  affect  cultural  resources  along  the  Guadalupe 
River  and  could  contribute  to  cumulative  impacts  on  archaeological,  historical,  and  Native  American 
heritage  resources  found  within  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  alternative  plans'  direct  impacts  on 
archaeological  sites  would  be  mitigated  to  insignificance  (see  section  4. 10.4),  but  would  contribute  to  a 
general  loss  of  the  existing  data  base,  impacting  research  potential  and  Native  American  heritage  values. 
The  potential  to  impact  human  burials  in  unmapped  areas  of  CA-SCL-690  would  be  of  particular  concern 
to  local  Native  Americans.  This  data  base  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  includes  intact  prehistoric  and 
historic  resources  such  as  midden  deposits.  Native  American  burials,  historic  structures,  and  historic 
archaeological  deposits.  Cultural  resources  located  along  the  Guadalupe  River  are  important  to 
imderstanding  the  development  of  the  area  since  the  river  had  been  an  important  factor  in  shaping  the 
prehistoric  and  historic  development  of  the  area. 

Development  of  Canoas  Creek  improvements  under  the  SCVWD  Upper  Guadalupe  Flood  Control  project 
could  impact  two  archaeological  sites  with  human  remains.  If  human  remains  were  disturbed,  the  effect 
on  Native  American  heritage  values  would  be  particularly  adverse.  In  this  case,  cumulative  impacts 
would  be  significant,  but  tnitigated  to  insignificance  by  involving  Native  Americans  in  formulation  of 
cultural  resource  treatment  plans  aiud  in  their  implementation. 

Removal  of  the  remaining  components  of  the  Valley  View  Packing  Company  (if  still  remaining  on  site 
at  the  time  of  construction),  and  other  historical  structures  (bridges  and  residences)  under  the  Bypass 
Chaimel  Plan  and  the  historic  redwood  retaining  wall  under  both  alternative  plans  would  be  a  significant 
contribution  to  impacts  on  historical  resources  that  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  significant  with 
proposed  mitigation  measures  (see  section  4.10.4). 
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7.0    THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT-TERM  USES 
OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  MAINTENANCE 
AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

Both  the  Bypass  Channel  and  the  Channel  Widening  Plans  would  result  in  significant  impacts  experienced 
over  three  time  periods:  during  construction  (short  term);  until  biological  mitigation  measures  achieve 
specified  goals  (intermediate  term);  and  operation  (long  term).  Either  flood  protection  plan  would  result 
in  long-term  reduction  in  the  flood  risk  to  homes  and  businesses  in  San  Jose  near  the  Guadalupe  River, 
Ross  Creek,  and  Canoas  Creek.  Reduced  flood  hazards  would  enhance  land  uses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
project  area,  by  eliminating  requirements  for  insurance  and  flood  protection,  and  decreasing  potential 
costs  of  flood-related  damage. 

Nearly  all  significant  short-term  iiiq)acts  during  construction  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  significant  by 
mitigation:  air  quality  (fugitive  dust  generation  during  grading);  geological  resources  (increased  erosion 
and  sedimentation  during  grading);  water  resources  (degradation  of  water  quality  due  to  erosion); 
aesthetics  and  recreation  (incompatible  heavy  construction  equipment  and  materials  working  in  a  natural 
setting);  noise  (construction  equipment  noise  affecting  the  occupants  of  adjacent  residential  areas); 
transportation  (construction  equipment  trips,  road  and  bridge  closures  affecting  traffic  flow);  public 
services  and  utilities  (relocation  of  wells  and  utility  lines);  cultural  resources  (ground  disturbances  and 
demolition  of  structures);  hazardous  materials  (release  of  contaminants  in  excavated  soil);  public  safety 
(construction  activities  creating  safety  hazards  and  nuisances);  and  socioeconomics  (relocation  of 
businesses). 

Construction  of  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  would  have  an  unavoidable,  significant  long-term  impact  on 
residential  land  uses  where  the  cohesion  and  integrity  of  neighborhood  blocks  would  be  interrupted  by 
parcels  developed  as  part  of  flood  control  improvements. 

With  either  flood  protection  plan,  significant  unavoidable  impacts  on  biological  resources  would  occur 
during  the  short-  and  intermediate  term  until  mitigation  replantings  are  established.  Riparian  forest 
revegetation  establishment  could  take  as  little  as  2-3  or  up  to  10  years,  while  fiill  replacement  of  the 
relatively  mature  forest  found  in  some  locations  could  take  up  to  40-50  years.  Impacts  would  also  affect 
aesthetics  and  recreation  (important  public  and  private  views  that  include  natural  settings  adjacent  to  the 
river,  and  new  flood  control  improvements  contrasting  with  the  natural  environment  that  would  not  be 
screened).  Proposed  mitigations  include  careful  monitoring  for  effectiveness  to  expedite  revegetation 
establishment  and  minimize  these  impacts. 

No  significant  unavoidable  impacts  on  biological  resources  would  occur  over  the  long-term  operation  of 
the  either  Channel  Widening  Plan  or  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  assuming  the  successful  implementation  of 
mitigation  measures  presented  in  the  EIR/S.  These  measures  would  enhance  long-term  biological 
productivity. 

Either  flood  protection  plan  would  provide  numerous  immediate  and  long-term  beneficial  impacts  by 
limiting  potential  flooding  damage  and  improving  public  safety  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  Guadalupe 
River.  This  beneficial  impact  is  considered  particularly  important,  since  future  floods  could  have 
substantial  repercussions  throughout  the  project  vicinity.  Erosion  of  stream  banks  would  be  minimized, 
which  would  eliminate  the  need  for  constructing  flood  control  protective  mechanisms  such  as  concrete 
channelling.  Biological  resources  would  be  enhanced  in  the  long  term  by  the  restoration  of  riparian 
forest,  which  is  of  extremely  high  value  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  preventing  the  disturbance  of  this  area 
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by  future  flood  control  projects  and  development.  A  trail  running  the  length  of  river  improvements 
funded  by  the  City  of  San  Jose  would  provide  recreational  benefits. 

The  No- Action  Alternative  would  not  provide  any  of  the  benefits  described  above.  Potential  flooding  and 
erosion  impacts  would  remain,  resulting  in  the  need  for  flood  control  cleanup  activity  and  potentially 
other,  more  intrusive  modifications  to  the  upper  Guadalupe  River. 

The  long-term  consequences  of  either  flood  protection  plan  include  enhancing  local  public  safety  and  the 
biological  integrity  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  while  substantially  reducing  future  costs  and 
environmental  impacts  associated  with  flood  damage  repair  and  cleanup.  These  enhancements  are 
substantial  when  compared  to  the  short-term  and  intermediate-term  adverse,  project-related  construction 
irapios. 


8.0    GROWTH-INDUCING  IMPACTS 

Either  flood  protection  plan  would  provide  protection  to  reaches  of  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  reducing 
potential  hazards  to  public  safety  and  property.  Although  some  residents  and/or  businesses  would  be 
relocated  elsewhere,  substantial  increases  in  population  would  not  result.  No  extension  of  public  utilities 
including  roads  or  sewer  lines  would  result.  Therefore,  the  project  would  not  induce  growth  and  does 
not  have  any  growth-inducing  in^acts. 
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9.0    IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENTS  OF  RESOURCES 

Resources  that  are  committed  irreversibly  or  irretrievably  are  those  that  cannot  be  recovered  if  the  project 
is  implemented.  With  either  flood  protection  plan,  a  portion  of  the  project  area  which  now  supports 
residential  and  commercial  uses  would  be  committed  to  flood  control  purposes.  This  commitment  of  land 
for  flood  control  would  essentially  be  irreversible,  and  would  commit  future  generations  to  similar  uses. 
The  proposed  action  would  not  result  in  a  large  commitment  of  nonrenewable  resources.  Nor  would  the 
project  include  highway  construction  or  other  improvements  that  would  provide  access  to  a  previously 
inaccessible  area.    In  addition  there  would  be  the  following  irreversible  or  irretrievable  effects. 

•  Fossil  fuels  (diesel  and  gasoline)  would  be  used  by  construction  equipment  and  by 
construction  workers'  vehicles  commuting  to  the  site. 

•  The  materials  or  supplies  used  during  construction  would  be  consumed. 

•  There  would  be  short-term  impacts  on  local  and  regional  air  quality. 

•  Under  the  Chaimel  Widening  Plan  there  would  be  a  short-term  loss  of  6.5  acres  of 
riparian  forest  including  1,700  trees  that  would,  after  5  to  30  years,  be  offset  by  the 
restoration  of  a  greater  acreage  of  riparian  forest.  Under  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  these 
figures  would  be  9  acres  of  riparian  forest  and  up  to  3,100  trees  that  would,  after  5  to 
30  years,  be  offset  by  the  provision  of  a  greater  acreage  of  riparian  forest.  Either  plan 
would  also  cause  a  short-term  loss  of  SRA  cover  and  undercut  banks,  habitat  features  that 
are  important  to  salmonids.  With  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  0.67  acfe  of  SRA  cover 
and  2,535  feet  of  undercut  banks  would  be  removed  during  project  construction  whereas 
with  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  0.86  acre  of  SRA  cover  and  1 ,  100  feet  of  undercut  banks 
would  be  lost.  Habitat  restoration  measures  would  replace  these  features  beginning 
during  the  first  decade  after  construction,  exceeding  existing  habitat  values  in 
approximately  30  years. 

•  There  would  be  an  intermediate-term  degradation  of  the  visual  resources  (i.e.,  scenic 
views)  of  the  project  area  as  seen  from  public  and  private  vantage  points. 

•  There  would  be  short-term  noise  impacts  on  residents  in  the  project  vicinity  during 
construction. 

•  There  would  be  short-term  impacts  on  traffic  circulation  in  the  project  area  during 
construction. 

•  There  would  be  a  short-term  reduction  in  the  quality  of  the  recreational  opportunities 
along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River. 

•  Significant  archaeological  and  historical  resources  could  be  disturbed  or  removed.  Both 
Channel  Widening  and  Bypass  Channel  Plans  could  encroach  with  portions  of  a 
significant  archaeological  site  that  is  known  to  include  human  burials. 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan's  disturbance  of  two  archaeological  sites  containing  human  burials,  if  it  cannot 
be  avoided,  would  be  a  substantial  commitment  of  irretrievable  resources.  Other  environmental  impacts 
resulting  from  either  plan  would  not  result  in  substantial  commitments  of  resources. 
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10.0  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT  AND  INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION 

10.1  PUBUC  INVOLVEMENT  PROGRAM 

A  public  hearing  on  the  Draft  EIR/S  was  held  on  October  9,  1997  at  the  Willow  Glen  Education  Park.  The 
transcript  of  that  meeting,  the  comments  received  on  the  Draft  EIR/S,  and  responses  to  concerns  raised 
both  at  the  meeting  and  in  comment  letters  are  included  in  Appendix  M. 

10  J  REQUIRED  COORDINATION 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  SCVWD  have  made  numerous  efforts  to  coordinate  the  development  of 
this  project  with  government  agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serivce  (NMFS),  and  other 
agencies.  These  coordination  efforts  have  involved  discussions,  meetings,  and  correspondence  primarily 
on  the  issues  of  anadromous  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  USFWS  "s  Revised  Drcfi  Coordination  Aa  Report  (DCAR)  for  the  project  was  released  in  1997. 
Appendix  D  contains  the  Service's  recommeixlations  related  to  the  project  as  contained  in  the  DCAR  and 
Corps  responses  to  the  DCAR.  The  final  CAR  was  not  provided  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  Final  EIR/S. 

The  USFWS'  list  of  proposed  and  listed  threatened  and  endangered  species  that  may  occur  in  the  project 
area  is  provided  in  Appendix  E  in  its  entirety.  This  EIR/S,  and  the  EIR/S  for  the  SCVWD's  more 
extensive  proposal  (Parsons  Engineering-Science  1997),  serve  as  the  Biological  Assessment  for  the  two 
alternatives  discussed  in  detail  in  this  document.  The  conclusion  of  the  Biological  Assessment  is  that  the 
project  is  not  likely  to  adversely  affect  federally  listed  or  proposed,  threatened,  and  endangered  species, 
widi  the  exception  of  temporary  impacts  on  the  steelhead  trout  which  will  be  mitigated  in  the  long  term. 
The  USFWS  and  the  NMFS  will  review  this  EIR/S  to  determine  whether  they  concur  with  this  conclusion. 
Formal  consultation  with  the  NMFS  for  the  steelhead  trout  has  been  requested  and  is  pending. 

The  Corps  has  initiated  coordination  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  with  regard  to 
cultural  resources  that  may  be  present  in  the  project  area.  Additional  consultations  pursuant  to  Section  106 
will  be  pursued  and  completed  prior  to  construction  commencement. 

10.3  AGENCIES,  ORGANIZA'HONS,  AND  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  THIS  EIR/S 

Federal  Agencies  and  Officials 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ,,  , 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Energy  ■  ., 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Department  of  Interior 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Farm  Service  Agency 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Hon.  Rep.  Tom  Campbell 

Hon.  Rep.  Zoe  Lofgren 

Hon.  Senator  Barbara  Boxer 
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Hon.  Senator  Diane  Feinstein 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service 

State  and  Regional  Agencies 

Assembly  Committee  on  Water,  Parks,  and  Wildlife 

Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District 

Caltrars 

California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

Resources  Agency 

Senate  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and  Wildlife 

San  Francisco  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board 

Sonoma  State  University,  Northwest  Information  Center  (cultural  resources) 

State  Clearinghouse 

State  Lands  Commission 

State  Water  Resources  Control  Board 

Local  Agencies  and  Officials 

Evergreen  Resource  Conservation  District 
Guadalupe-Coyote  Resource  Conservation  District 
City  of  San  Jose 
City  Council 
Mayer  Susan  Hammer 
Public  Works  Department 
Santa  Clara  County 

Board  of  Supervisors 
Libraries 
Almaden 
Cambrian 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Pearl  Avenue 
Rosegarden 
Santa  Teresa 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 
Planning  Department 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Transportation  Authority 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District 

Organizations  and  Individuals 

Califor^iia  Native  Plant  Society 

California  Waterfowl  Association 

Coyote  Creek  Riparian  Station 

Flanagan,  Carolyn  —  Hacienda  Environmental  Science  Magnet 

Friends  of  the  River 

Jakovina,  Robert  and  Harriet 
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Jones  &  Stokes  Associates 

Lifeweb 

Los  Gates  High  School  Science  Club 

Suzanne  Lown  —  Hacienda  Environmental  Science  Magnet 

Lucas,  Libby 

Nature  Conservancy 

Pacific  Bell 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 

Parsons  Engineering-Science 

Peninsula  Conservation  Center 

San  Francisco  Bay  Bird  Observatoiy 

San  Jose  Water  Con^any 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Audubon  Society 

Santa  Clara  County  Creek  Coalition 

Santa  Clara  County  Streams  for  Tomorrow  ^  ^,     .  ^,.,       -      ...^ 

Sierra  Club,  Loma  Prieta  Chapter 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Valley  View  Packing  Company 

Western  Waters  Canoe  Club 

A  notice  of  availability  for  this  document  is  also  being  provided  to  all  persons  who  attended  the  SCVWD's 
bearing  in  April  1997  or  the  Corp's  hearing  in  October  1997. 
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14.0    ACRONYMS 
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BAAQMD  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District 
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CAA  Clean  Air  Act 

CAAQS  California  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 

CAR  Coordination  Act  Report 
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CDFG  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

CEQ  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

CEQA  California  Enviroiunenlal  Quality  Act 

CERCLA  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 

CFR  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
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CO  carbon  monoxide 

COE  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

CWA  Clean  Water  Act 

Db  decibel 

DO  dissolved  oxygen 

DOHS  California  Department  of  Health  Services 

DTSC  California  E>epartment  of  Toxic  Substance  Control 

DWR  California  Department  of  Water  Resources 

EIR/EIS  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement 

EPA  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

ESI  Engineering  Science,  Inc. 

FEMA  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

GCTF  Guadalupe  Corridor  Transportation  Facility 

HSWA  Hazardous  and  Solid  Waste  Act 

HWCL  Hazardous  Waste  Control  Law 

L^  day-night  average  noise  level 
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LOS  level  of  service 

LPP  Locally  Preferred  Plan 

LRT  Light  Rail  Transit 

LU  Land  Use  Element 

LUST  leaking  underground  storage  tank 

MCE  maximum  credible  earthquake 

MCL  maximimi  contaminant  level 

Hg/m'  micrograms  per  cubic  meter 

MOA  Memorandum  of  Agreement 

MOU  Memorandum  of  Understanding 

NAAQS  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 

NE  Natural  Environment  Element 
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NEPA  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

NFIP  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 

NGVD  National  Geodetic  Vertical  Datum  of  1929 

NHPA  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 

NMFS  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

NO]  nitrogen  dioxide 

NO,  nitrogen  oxides 
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PS  Public  Safety  Element 
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SO]  sulfur  dioxide 

SPRR  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 

SCVWD  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District 

SHPO  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

SR  State  Route 

SRA  shaded  riverine  aquatic  habitat 

SWPPP  Storm  Water  Pollution  Prevention  Plan 

SWRCB  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board 

TSCA  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 

UPRR  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

use  United  States  Code  "  ^ 

USFWS  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  '■■ 

USGS  U.S.  Geologic  Survey 

UST  underground  storage  tank 

V/C  volume-to-highway  capacity 

vph  vehicles  per  hour 

VOC  volatile  organic  compounds 

WQC  water  quality  criteria 

WWTP  wastewater  treatment  plant 
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15.0    INDEX 


air  quality  S-2.  3-3,  4.1-1,  4.1-2,  4.1-3,  4.M, 
4.1-5,  4.1-7,  4.1-8,  4.8-35, 
4.8-37,  4.11-19,  6-12,  7-1, 
9-1,  11-7,  13-1,  14-2 

Alma  Avenue  2-13,  2-17,  2-19,  3-2,  4.3-33, 
4.5-3,  4.5-27,  4.7-14, 
4.7-17,  4.7-19,  4.7-21, 
4.7-22,  4.7-23,  4.8-33, 
4.9-45,  4.9-47,  4.10-8.  6-11 

Almaden  Road  2-17,  2-22,  3-15,  4.4-17,  4.5-3, 
4.5-14,  4.5-25,  4.5-26, 
4.5-27,  4.5-28,  4.5-31, 
4.7-17,  4.7-18,  4.7-19, 
4.8-33,  4.8-35,  4.11-17, 
4.13-37,5-1,  6-9,6-21 

anadromous  fish  1-8,  3-2,  4.4-8,  4.4-28, 
4.4-31,4.4-40,  6-20 

aquatic  habiut  2-7,  2-13,  3-2,  4.4-6,  4.4-9, 
4.4-15,  4.4-16,  4.4-17, 
4.4-18,  4.4-21,  4.4-29, 
4.4-49,  4.4-51,  4.4-55, 
4.4-58,  14-3 

background  noise  4.6-2,  4.6-3,  4.6-7 

Blossom  Hill  S-1.  1-1,  1-3,  2-1,  2-2,  2-12, 
2-18,2-21,3-1,4.4-5,4.4-6, 
4.4-8,  4.4-10,  4.4-13, 
4.4-27,  4.4-39,  4.5-14, 
4.8-34,  4.10-10,  6-9,  6-19, 
6-20,6-21,  11-9 

burrowing  owl  4.4-15.  4.4-21,  4.4-35,  4.4-36, 
4.4-47,  4.4-52,  4.4-61 

bus  service  4.7-14,  4.7-20,  4.7-24 

bypass  channel    4.7-22,  4.9-46,  6-9 

Canoas  Creek  S-1,  1-3,  2-2,  2-9,  2-12.  2-17, 
2-18,  2-19,  2-20,  2-21,  3-1, 
3-3,  3-15,  4.2-14,  4.3-30, 
4.3-32,  4.3-33,  4.3-37, 
4.3-39,  4.3-41,  4.3-43, 
4.4-2.  4.4-3,  4.4-7,  4.4-9, 
4.4-10,  4.4-11,  4.4-17, 
4.4-21, 
4.4-40, 
4.6-5, 
4.7-22, 
4.7-25, 
4.10-3, 


4.4-32, 
4.5-29, 
4.7-19, 
4.7-24, 
4.8-34, 
4.10-7, 


4.4-28, 

4.5-26, 

4.7-18, 

4.7-23, 

4.7-26, 

4.10-4, 

4.10-8,4.10-9,4.10-10,6-9, 

6-13,  6-22,  7-1 

CAR    3-1,  3-4,  4.4-2,  4.4-14,  4.4-32,  4.8-33, 

4.8-34,  10-2,  14-2 
carbon  monoxide  4.1-1,  14-2 
channel  modification   2-6,  2-7 
circulation  4.7-13,  9-2 

Coordination  Act  Report    1-5,  3-4,  4.4-2,  10-2, 
11-10,  14-2 


Corps  S-1,  S-2.  S-3,  1-1,  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  1-5, 
1-6,  1-7,  1-9,  2-2,  2-6,  2-7, 
2-9,  2-12,  2-13,  2-18,  2-22. 
3-3,  3^,  3-5,  3-6,  3-13, 
3-14,4.2-14,4.2-16,4.3-29, 
4.3-33,  4.3-45,  4.4-1,  4.4-2, 
4.4-4,  4.4-5.  4.4-14.  4.4-19. 
4.4-24.  4.4-27.  4.4-34. 
4.4-35.  4.4-37,  4.4-45, 
4.4-48.  4.4-49,  4.4-50, 
4.4-51,  4.4-52,  4.4-53, 
4.4-54,  4.4-57,  4.4-58, 
4.4-59,  4.4-60,  4.4-61, 
4.5-15,  4.5-27.  4.5-30, 
4.5-31,  4.7-26,  4.9-47. 
4.9-48,  4.10-3,  4.10-7, 
4.10-10,  4.11-19,  4.12-28. 
4.13-36.  4.13-38,  6-6,  6-7. 
6-8,  6-11,  6-18,  10-2,  11-7, 
11-8,  11-9,  11-10,  12-1, 
12-2,  13-1,  14-2 

drop  structure  4.3-42,  4.4-8,  4.4-10,  4.4-13, 
4.4-27,  4.4-39,  4.5-27,  6-9, 
6-19,  6-20,  6-21 

dust  4.1-4,  4.1-5,  4.1-7,  4.8-35.  4.8-37. 
4.11-19,  6-11,  6-12,  7-1 

earthquake  4.2-21,4.2-22,  11-8,  14-2 

emissions  3-3,4.1-1,4.1-2,4.1-3,4.1-4,4.1-5. 
4.1-7,  6-12 

employment  4.13-35,  4.13-36,  4.13-37,  11-8. 
11-9 

endangered  species  3-5.  3-8.  3-12.  4.4-1,  4.4-2, 
4.4-7,  4.4-19,  4.4-20, 
4.4-34,  4.4-36,  4.4-47, 
4.4-52,4.4-61,  10-2 

Endangered  Species  Act  3-5.  3-8,  4.4-1,  4.4-7, 
4.4-19,  4.4-20,  4.4-34 

erosion  S-2,  1-1,  2-7,  2-13,  2-18,  3-1,  4.1-5, 
4.2-16,  4.2-19,  4.2-21, 
4.2-22. 
4.3-36. 
4.4-10. 
4.4-24. 
4.4-29, 
4.4-48, 
4.4-54, 
4.7-24, 
4.10-10,  5-2,  6-10,  6-16, 
7-1,7-2 

fault  zone  4.2-19,  4.2-21 

fire  4.9-44.  4.9-45,  4.9-46,  4.9^7,  4.11-17, 
4.12-26,  11-7,  11-8,  12-2 

fish  migration  4.4-8,  4.4-9,  4.4-12,  4.4-27, 
4.4-28,      4.4-30, 


4.2-23, 

4.3-32, 

4.3-38, 

4.3-42, 

4.4-15, 

4.4-23, 

4.4-27, 

4.4-28, 

4.4-38, 

4.4-44, 

4.4-49, 

4.4-53, 

4.4-58, 

4.7-21, 

4.8-33, 

4.10-4, 
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fish  passage 

2-13.  2-20, 

2-21,  4.4-6,  4.4-7, 

4.4-10, 

4.4-11,      4.4-26, 

4.4-27, 

4.4-28,      4.4-31, 

4.4-32. 

4.4-34,      4.4-38, 

4.4-39. 

4.4-40,      4.4-42, 

4.4-43, 

4.4-45,      4.4-47, 

4.4-31,      4.4-35 

4.4-39,      4.4-40 

4.4^1,  4.4^2 

i,  2-20,  2-21, 

4.4-10,      4.4-1 

4.4-27,      4.4-; 

4.4-32.      4.4-; 

4.4-39.      4.4-^ 

4.4-43,      4.4-^ 

4.4-51,  4.4-59,  4.4-60,  6-8, 

6-9,  6-19,  6-20,  6-21 

fishery  habiut   4.4-8,  4.4-13,  6-19 

Hood  control  S-1,  S-3,  S-14,  1-1,  1-2,  1-3,  1-4, 
1-5,  1-6,  1-8,  1-9,  2-1.  2-2, 
2-6,  2-17,  2-18,  2-19,  2-22, 
3-1,3-2,3-3,3-6,  3-9,3-10, 
3-U,  3-12,  3-14,  4.1-5, 
4.2-14,  4.2-15,  4.2-19, 
4.2-21,  4.2-22,  4.2-23, 
4.3-30,  4.3-33,  4.3-38, 
4.3-41,  4.3-42,  4.3-45, 
4.4-2,  4.4-3,  4.4-6,  4.4-14, 
4.4-38,  4.4-44,  4.4-60, 
4.5-2,  4.5-3,  4.5-15,  4.5-24, 
4.5-26,  4.5-29,  4.5-30, 
4.6-1,4.6-5,4.7-13,  4.7-20, 
4.7-21,  4.7-24, 
4.8-34, 
4.8-37, 
4.9-45, 
4.10-4, 


4.8-35, 
4.9-43, 
4.9-46, 
4.10-6, 


4.8-33, 
4.8-36, 
4.9-44, 
4.10-3, 
4.11-18. 

4.11-20,    4.12-26,    4.12-27, 

4.13-34,    4.13-35,    4.13-36, 

4.13-37,  4.13-38,  6-6,  6-7, 

6-9,  6-10,  6-11,  6-12,  6-19, 

6-20.  6-22.  7-2.  9-1.   11-7, 

11-8.  11-9.  11-10 
flood  damage    1-9,  3-11,  4.7-21,  4.7-24,  7-2 
floodwall    2-9,  2-11,  2-13,  2-19,  2-20,  4.3-38, 

4.4-33,      4.4-38,      4.4-46, 

4.5-25,      4.5-26,      4.5-27. 

4.6-5.4.10-9 
freshwater   marsh      3-2.   4.4-2,   4.4-3,    4.4-5, 

4.4-15,      4.4-16,      4.4-17. 

4.4-18,      4.4-19.      4.4-22. 

4.4-35,  4.10-3 
general  plan     3-9,   3-11,  3-12,  4.6-2.  4.6-3, 

4.6-6,4.7-13,  6-11,  11-9 
groundwater      3-1,    3-3,    3-8,   4.2-16,   4.2-19, 

4.2-21, 

4.3-30, 

4.3-38, 

4.3-45, 

4.8-34, 

4.11-18,4.11-20,  6-10,  11-7 


4.2-22, 

4.3-29, 

4.3-36, 

4.3-37, 

4.3-41, 

4.3-42, 

4.4-9, 

4.4-10, 

4.11-16. 

4.11-17. 

groundwater   recharge      3-3,    4.2-19, 

4.2-22, 

4.3-30, 

4.3-41, 

4.3-42, 

4.3^5, 

4.4-9,  4.8-34,  6-10 

Guadalupe  Creek  4.3-30,  4.4-9,  4.4-2C 

),  4.4-59, 

6-13,  6-19,  6-20 

Guadalupe  River    S-1,  1-1 

,  1-2,  1-3, 

1-4,  1-5, 

1-6,  2-1 

i,  2-2,  2-4, 

2-5.  2-6, 

2-9,  2-12,  2-18,  2-21.  2-22, 

3-1.   3-2.    3-3.   3-12,    3-14, 

3-15.   4 

.1-2,  4.1-5 

,   4.2-14, 

4.2-15, 

4.2-19, 

4.2-21, 

4.3-29, 

4.3-30, 

4.3-31, 

4.3-32, 

4.3-33, 

4.3-34, 

4.3-35, 

4.3-36, 

4.3-37, 

4.3-38, 

4.3-39, 

4.3-41, 

•:  -      .   ■         4.3^2, 

4.3-43,  4.4-3,  4.4^, 

4.4-5, 

4.4-6,   4.4-7,   4.4-8, 

4.4-9, 

4.4-10, 

4.4-11, 

4.4-13. 

4.4-14, 

4.4-15. 

4.4-16. 

4.4-19, 

4.4-20. 

4.4-21, 

4.4-25, 

4.4-26. 

4.4-28, 

4.4-30, 

4.4-31. 

4.4-32, 

4.4-33. 

4.4-34. 

4.4-35. 

4.4-36. 

4.4-37. 

4.4-38, 

4.4-39. 

4.4-40. 

4.4-41, 

4.4-42. 

4.4-43. 

:                        4.4-44, 

4.4-46. 

4.4-47, 

4.4-51, 

4.4-54, 

4.4-57, 

4.4-60, 

4.5-2. 

4.5-15, 

4.5-24, 

4.5-27, 

4.5-30, 

4.6-1.4.6-2.4.7-13 

,  4.7-14, 

4.7-17, 

4.7-18, 

4.7-19, 

4.7-20, 

4.7-21, 

4.7-23, 

4.7-24, 

4.9-43, 

4.9-46, 

4.10-2, 

4.10-3, 

4.10-4, 

4.10-6, 

4.10-8. 

4.11-17, 

4.12-26,  4.13-34,  4.13-35, 
6-6,  6-7.  6-8,  6-9.  6-11. 
6-12.  6-13.6-14,  6-16,6-17, 
6-18,6-19,6-20,6-21,6-22, 
7-1,  7-2,  8-1,  9-2,  11-7. 
11-8,  11-9,  11-10 

Habitat  Evaluation  Procedure  4.4-14 

heritage  tree  4.4-4,  4.4-22,  4.10-7,  4.10-8, 
4.10-9,4.10-10,  6-22 

historic  S-3,  1-6,  3-2,  3-5,  3-6.  4.4-3,  4.10-1, 
4.10-2,  4.10-3,  4.10-4, 
4.10-5,  4.10-6,  4.10-7, 
4.10-8,  4.10-10,  4.11-17, 
6-22,  10-2,  11-7,  14-2,  14-3 

housing  S-3,  1-6,  1-7.  4.6-1,  4.6-2,  4.7-13, 
4.8-35,  4.8-36,  4.8-38, 
4.13-35,  4.13-36,  4.13-37, 
4.13-38,  6-11,6-22,  11-9 

hydrology  4.3-30,  4.3-37.  4.3-41,  4.4-4, 
4.4-43,  4.4-61,  6-10 
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1-280     S-1.   1-2.   1-3,  2-1,  2-2,  3-14,  4.3-30, 

4.3-33,  4.4-6,  6-6,  6-7,  6-9, 

6-11,  11-9 
1-880    1-2,  3-14,  4.3-32,  6-6,  6-7,  6-9,  6-11 
jurisdictional    waters       4.4-2,    4.4-4,    4.4-5, 

4.4-23.      4.4-48,      4.4-50, 

4.4-54,  4.4-55 
Jurisdictional  wetland     4.4-3,  4.4-26,  4.4-50, 

4.4-56 
lead     S-1,  2-2,  3-3,  3^,  3-8,  4.2-22.  4.4-5, 

4.4-25,4.8-34,4.11-18 
light  rail    3-2,  4.7-17,  4.7-20.  4.7-24,  4.8-33, 

6-11,  6-12,  14-2 
liquefaction  4.2-19,  4.2-21,  4.2-22 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act     S-1,  S-3, 

1-2,    1-3,    1-6,    1-8.    2-21. 

2-22,    3-3,    3^.    3-5,    3-6, 

4.1-1,4.2-15,4.3-29,4.4-1. 

4.4-7.      4.4-20,      4.4-34, 

4.9-43,     4.9^4,     4.9-45. 

4.9-46,     4.9-47,     4.9-48. 

4.10-1.     4.10^.     4.11-15. 

10-2.  11-7.  12-1.  14-2.  14-3 
nitrogen  dioxide  4.1-1.4.1-2.14-3 
noise  level    4.6-1,  4.6-2,  4.6-3.  4.6-6.  4.6-7. 

6-12.  14-2 
overwater  vegetation     4.4-32.  4.4-44.  4.4-58. 

4.4-59 
ozone  4.1-1.4.1-2.4.1-3.  14-3 
pedestrian    2-17.  3-14.  4.5-3,  4.7-21,  4.7-24, 

4.7-25,     4.7-26,     4.12-27. 

4.12-28.  6-7 
percolation  pond  2-21.  4.8-34 
pesticides  4.11-15,  4.11-18 
PMIO  4.1-1,  4.1-3,  4.M,  4.1-7,  6-12,  14-3 
police  4.9-43,  4.9-45,  4.9-46,  4.9-47,  4.12-26, 

12-1 
prehistoric   3-5,  4.10-1,  4.10-2,  4.10-3,  4.10-4. 

4.10-7.4.10-8,4.10-9.6-22 
property  management  plan   S-3,  1-6,  2-2,  2-13, 

2-18.    3-2,    3-5,    3-7,    3-9, 

4.2-21.     4.4-25.     4.4-55. 

4.4-57, 

4.6-6. 

4.8-34, 

4.8-37. 

4.10-7, 


4.5-14, 
4.8-33, 
4.8-36, 
4.10-6. 
4.11-17, 


4.4-58, 
4.7-26, 
4.8-35, 
4.10-4. 
4.11-15, 
4.11-19.  4.12-26.  4.13-36. 
5-2,  8-1 
public  safety  S-2,  1-1,  1-6,  1-7,  2-2,  3-9,  3-11, 
3-12,  4.8-32,  4.8-35,  4.8-36, 
4.9^7.  4.12-26.  4.12-27. 
4.12-28.6-12.7-1.7-2.  8-1. 
13-1.  14-3 
public  service  4.9-47 


lOA    2-17.  2-19,  4.4-44.  4.5-3.  4.5-10. 

4.5-25,      4.5-27,      4.8-33. 

4.8-35.      4.9-47.      4.10-8, 

4.10-10 
lOB  2-17,  2-20,  3-2,  4,4-3.  4.4-4.  4.4-9. 

4.4-13.      4.4-32,      4.4-35. 


Reach   IOC 


Reach   12 


Reach  7 


Reach  8 


4.4-38. 

4.4-41, 

4.4-45, 

4.4-48. 

4.4-50. 

4.5-3, 

4.5-12. 

4.5-26. 

4.5-28, 

4.7-19. 

4.7-23. 

4.8-33, 

4.10-8. 

4.10-10 

:      2-17.   2-20. 

3-2.   4.4-3. 

4.4-10, 

4.4-27. 

4.4-39. 

4.5-14, 

4.5-16. 

4.5-26. 

4.5-28. 

4.7-20. 

4.8-33, 

4.8-35. 

4.9-45. 

4.10-8,  4.10-10.  5-1 

2-17.  3-2.  4.4-10.  4.4-17 

,  4.4-18, 

4.5-26. 

4.5-31, 

4.7-18, 

4.8-33. 

4.8-35, 

4.9-45, 

4.9-46. 

4.10-4, 

4.10-7, 

4.10-8. 

4.10-10,  4.11-16 

S-1.    1-7.   2-18,   2-21.    3-1.    3-2. 

4.2-16. 

4.2-19, 

4.3-32, 

4.3-37. 

4.4-3,  4.4-9 

.  4.4-10, 

4.4-13. 

4.4-15, 

4.4-18, 

4.4-19. 

4.4-21, 

4.4-32, 

4.4-35. 

4.4-36, 

4.4-39, 

4.4-47. 

4.4-50, 

4.4-52, 

4.4-53. 

4.4-56, 

4.4-60, 

4.4-61, 

4.5-14, 

4.5-22, 

4.5-26, 

4.5-29, 

4.6-5, 

4.7-13. 

4.8-34, 

4.9-45, 

4.10-4. 

4.10-7, 

4.10-9, 

4.10-10 

,    4.11-16, 

4.11-18, 

6-9.  6-18 

2-6.  2-13.   2-18.   2-24.   3-2.   3-14, 

4.2-15, 

4.3-33, 

4.4-16, 

4.4-36, 

4.5-3,  4.5^ 

,  4.5-25, 

4.5-27, 

4.6-5, 

4.7-13, 

4.7-15, 

4.7-17, 

4.7-20, 

4.7-24, 

4.8-33, 

4.8-35, 

4.9-45, 

4.10-4, 

4.10-6, 

4.10-8, 

4.10-9, 

4.11-16, 

4.11-17 

,  6-9,  6-12 

2-13,   2-17,   2-19,   4.3-33, 

4.3^5, 

4.4-13, 

4.4-14, 

4.4-16, 

4.4-33, 

4.5-3,  4.5-6 

,  4.5-25, 

4.5-27, 

4.6-5, 

4.8-33, 

4.8-35, 

4.8-36, 

4.9-45, 

4.10-3, 

4.10-4, 

4.10-6, 

4.10-8. 

4.10-9,4.11 

-16 

2-17.    2-19.   4.4-3.   4.4-4. 

4.4-13, 

4.4-17. 

4.4-19, 

4.4-37, 

4.4-40. 

4.5-3,  4.5-8 

.  4.5-25, 

4.5-27, 

4.6-5, 

4.7-17, 

4.8-33, 

4.8-36, 

4.9-45, 
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4.9-47,  4.10-6, 
4.10-8,  4.10-9, 
4.10-10,  4.11-16. 
4.11-17,  6-9 

red-legged  frog  4.4-15,  4.4-20,  4.4-34,  4.4-35, 
4.4-36,  4.4-47,  4.4-52, 
4.4-61 

relocation  plan   4.13-37 

riparian  forest  S-2,  S-3.  1-6,  2-7.  2-13,  2-17, 
2-18,  2-19,  2-20,  2-21,  3-2, 
3-9,  3-10,  3-11.  3-12,  3-13, 
3-14.  4.2-22.  4.3-38,  4.4-2, 
4.4-3,  4.4^,  4.4-5.  4.4-8. 
4.4-9,  4.4-13.  4.4-14. 
4.4-15,  4.4-16.  4.4-17. 
4.4-18.  4.4-19,  4.4-21, 
4,4-22.  4.4-24,  4.4-25, 
4.4-26.  4.4-29.  4.4-32, 
4.4-33.  4.4-34,  4.4-35, 
4.4-36.  4.4-37.  4.4-38, 
4.4-39.  4.4-44.  4.4-45, 
4.4^6.  4.4-47.  4.4-48, 
4.4-49.  4.4-50.  4.4-51. 
4.4-53.  4.4-54.  4.4-55. 
4.4-56.  4.4-57,  4.4-58. 
4.4-61.4.5-2.4.5-3.  4.5-14, 
4.5-15,  4.5-24,  4.5-25. 
4.5-26,  4.5-27,  4.5-28. 
4.5-29,  4.5-30,  4.8-33, 
4.10-2,  4.11-18,  6-6,  6-7. 
6-8.  6-9,  6-10,  6-11,  6-13, 
6-14,6-16,6-18,6-19,6-21, 
7-2,  9-1,  11-9 

Ross  Creek  S-1,  1-3,  2-2,  2-12,  2-18,  2-20, 
2-21.  3-1,  4.2-14,  4.2-15, 
4.3-30,  4.3-32,  4.3-33, 
4.4-2,  4.4-3,  4.4-6,  4.4-7, 
4.4-9,  4.4-10,  4.4-11. 
4.4-21.  4.4-27.  4.4-28. 
4.4-34.  4.4-38.  4.4-39. 
4.4-40,  4.4-46.  4.5-26. 
4.5-29.  4.6-5,  4.7-18, 
4.7-22.  4.7-26.  4.8-34. 
4.9-46.  4.10-4.  4.10-7. 
4.10-9.  4.10-10.  6-8.  6-13. 
7-1 

ruderal  2-17,  2-18.  2-21.  4.4-2.  4.4-3.  4.4-4, 
4.4-15.  4.4-16,  4.4-17, 
4.4-18.  4.4-22.  4.4-24. 
4.4-26.  4.4-33.  4.4-35, 
4.4-49,  4.4-50.  4.4-54, 
4.4-56.  6-16 

salmon  1-8.  4.4-6.  4.4-7.  4.4-8.  4.4-9.  4.4-10, 
4.4-20.  4.4-26,  4.4-27, 
4.4-28.  4.4-30,  4.4-31, 
4.4-32,      4.4-34,      4.4-36, 


4.4-39.      4.4-41, 

4.4-42,      4.4-43. 
'-      ■  4.4-45,      4.4-47, 

4.4-59,      4.4-60, 

6-19,      6-20,      6-21, 

11-8 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District     S-1,    1-2, 

3-14,  6-9,  10-3,  11-8.  11-9. 

12-1,  12-2.  14-3 
SCVWD   S-1,  S-2.  S-3,  1-2.  1-3,  M.  1-5.  1-6. 

1-8.    1-9.    2-6.    2-9.    2-12. 

2-13.  2-17,  2-18,  2-19,  3-2, 

3-4,   3-8,    3-9,   3-12,   3-14. 

4.2-19.      4.3-30.      4.3-33. 

4.3-36.      4.3-37.      4.3-38. 

4.3-41.  4.3^2.  4.4-2,  4.4-3. 

4.4-4.    4.4-5.   4.4-6,   4.4-8. 

4.4-9,      4.4-10,      4.4-13. 

4.4-14.      4.4-15,      4.4-16, 

4.4-18,      4.4-19.      4.4-20. 

4.4-21.      4.4-22.      4.4-23. 

4.4-24.      4.4-25.      4.4-27. 

4.4-37.      4.4-39.      4.4-43. 

4.4-44,      4.4-45,      4.4-47, 

4.4-51,      4.4-55,      4.4-56, 

4.4-57,      4.4-58.      4.4-59. 

4.4-60.      4.5-2.      4.5-15. 

4.5-24.      4.5-30.      4.6-6. 

4.7-25.      4.8-33.      4.8-34. 

4.8-35,     4.8-36,      4.9-45. 

4.10-3.     4.11-19,     4.12-28. 

4.13-36.    4.13-37.    4.13-38. 

6-9.  6-11.  6-16.  6-18.  6-19. 

6-20.  6-21.  6-22.  10-2.  14-3 
seasonal  wind      2-21.   4.1-2.   4.3-36.   4.3-37. 

4.4-8.      4.4-30.      4.4-38. 

4.4-39.  4.10-3 
sedimentation  2-7.3-10.4.2-14,4.2-15,4.2-21, 

4.2-22,      4.2-23,      4.3-32, 

4.3-45,      4.4-28,      4.4-29, 

4.4-31,4.4-32,4.4^3.6-10, 

6-20,  7-1 
seismic   4.2-19.  4.2-21,  4.2-22.  6-10 
sensitive  species  4.4-22.  4.4-33 
shaded  riverine  aquatic  habitat     2-7.  4.4-49, 

4.4-51,4.4-55,4.4-58,  14-3 
shrink-swell  4.2-16 
slope  instability   4.2-22 

socioeconomic  4.13-34,  4.13-35,  4.13-36.  6-11 
solid  waste   4.9-44.  4.9^6.  4.11-16.  14-2 
sound  level   4.6-1 
spawn  4.4-6.  4.4-7,  4.4-8 
steelhead  trout    1-8,  4.4-6,  4.4-7,  4.4-8.  4.4-9. 

4.4-10.      4.4-13.      4.4-20. 

4.4-26,      4.4-27,      4.4-28, 

4.4-30,      4.4-31,      4.4-32, 
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4.4-34,  4.4-39. 
4.4-41,  4.4-42, 
4.4-43,  4.4-45, 
4.4-47,  4.4-52, 
4.4-59,  4.4-60, 
4.4-61,  6-20,  6-21, 
10-2 

threatened  species  4.4-20 

traffic  S-3,  1-6,  4.1-7.  4.5-14,  4.5-26,  4.6-1, 
4.6-2,  4.7-13,  4.7-17, 
4.7-18,  4.7-19,  4.7-20, 
4.7-21.  4.7-22,  4.7-23. 
4.7-24,  4.7-25.  4.7-26, 
4.8-35,  4.8-37,  4.8-38, 
4.9-45,  4.9-48,  4.12-27, 
4.12-28,  6-11,  6-12,  7-1, 
9-2,  11-7,  11-10 

trail  S-2,  1-6,  2-22,  2-23,  2-24,  3-12,  3-13, 
3-15,  4.4-33,  4.4^7,  4.5-3, 
4.5-26,  4.5-27,  4.5-28, 
4.5-29,  4.5-30,  4.9-46, 
4.9^7,  4.12-27,  5-1,  5-2, 
6-6,  6-7,  6-9,  6-12,  6-18, 
6-21,7-2 

tree  inventory  4.4-2,  4.4-4 

turbidity  4.3-36,  4.3-38,  4.3^5,  4.4-10, 
4.4-23,  4.4-27,  4.4-28, 
4.4-59,  6-20,  14-3 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  1-1,  6-6,  11-7, 
11-8,  11-9,  11-10,  12-1, 
12-2,  14-2 

undercut  bank  4.2-16,  4.4-6,  4.4-8,  4.4-9. 
4.4-13,  4.4-20,  4.4-26. 
4.4-32,  4.4-34,  4.4-44, 
4.4-51,4.4-52,4.4-58,6-19. 
9-1,  9-2 

Upper  Guadalupe  River  S-1,  1-1,  1-2.  1-3,  1-4, 
1-5,  2-1,  2-2,  2^,  2-6.  2-9. 
2-12,  2-18,  2-22,  3-1,  3-2, 
3-3,  4.2-14,  4.2-15,  4.3-30, 
4.3-32,  4.3-34,  4.3-35, 
4.3-37.  4.3-38,  4.3-39, 
4.3^1,  4.3-42,  4.3-43. 
4.4-5,  4.4-6.  4.4-8,  4.4-9. 
4.4-10.  4.4-13.  4.4-14. 
-t  4.4-15,      4.4-16,      4.4-20, 

4.4-21,  4.5-2,  4.5-15, 
4.12-26,  6-7,  6-9,  6-11, 
-^  6-20,   6-21,    7-2,   8-1,    9-2, 

11-7,  11-8,  11-9 

upstream  storage  S-1.  1-1.  1-2.  1-3,  1-8,  2-1. 
2-2.  2-7.  2-17.  2-18,  2-19, 
2-20,2-21,3-1,3-2,4.2-15, 
4.2-19,  4.3-29,  4.3-32, 
4.3-33,  4.3-36,  4.4-5,  4.4-6, 
4.4-7.  4.4-8,  4.4-9,  4.4-10, 


4.4- 

1  3 

4  . 

4-17, 

4.4- 

1  8 

4  . 

4-20, 

4.4- 

2  1 

4  . 

4-26, 

4.4- 

2  7 

4  . 

4-28, 

4.4- 

3  1 

4  . 

4  -  34  , 

4.4- 

3  5 

4  . 

4-39, 

4.4- 

4  0 

4  . 

4-41, 

4.4- 

5  9,       4 

.  5  -  3  , 

4.5-14,      6-9, 

6-10, 

6-13,  6-19,  6-20 

urban   forest      4.4-2,    4.4-4,    4.4-15 

,    4.4-16, 

4.4-17 

4.4-18, 

4.4-22, 

4.4-24 

4.4-33, 

4.4-38, 

4.4-46 

4.4-49, 

4.4-53, 

4.4-55, 

4.4-56 

utilities      S-2,    2-18,   4.9-43.    4.9-45 

.   4.9-46. 

4.9-47, 

4.9-48,4.13-36,6-9, 

6-12,  7-1,  8-1,  13-1 

vegetation  S-2,  1-7,  2-7,  2-9,  2-13,  2-18,  2-19, 

2-20,  2-21,  3-2, 

5-9,  3-10, 

3-11, 

3-14,    4.1-5,    4.1-7, 

4.3-38, 

4.3-42,  4.4-1,  4.4-2. 

4.4-3, 

4.4-4.   4.4-5,   4.4-6. 

4.4-9, 

4.4-10, 

4.4-13, 

4.4-14 

4.4-15, 

4.4-16, 

4.4-18 

4.4-19, 

4.4-22, 

4.4-23 

4.4-24, 

4.4-25, 

4.4-26 

4.4-29, 

4.4-32. 

4.4-33 

4.4-34, 

4.4-36. 

4.4-37 

4.4-38, 

4.4-39, 

4.4-44 

4.4-45, 

4.4-46, 

4.4-48 

4.4-49. 

4.4-50, 

4.4-51 

4.4-52, 

4.4-53, 

4.4-54 

4.4-55, 

4.4-56. 

4.4-57 

4.4-58, 

4.4-59. 

4.4-60,  4.5-2,  4.5-3,  4.5-14, 

4.5-15,      4.5-24.      4.5-25, 

4.5-29,      4.5-30,      4.7-21, 

4.7-24.4.10-2,6-6,6-7.6-8, 

6-11,  6-13,6-16,  6-18,  6-19 

visual  quality   4.5-14,  4.5-15,  4.5-24,  4.5-25 

visually  sensitive  4.5-3,  4.5-15,  4.5-24.  4.5-25, 

4.5-26,      4.5-29.      4.5-30, 

4.8-33 

water  quality     3-4,  3-8,  3-13,  4.3-28,  4.3-29, 

4.3-36,      4.3-37,      4.3-38, 

4.3-t2,  4.3^5,  4.4-6,  4.4-8, 

4.4-10,      4.4-28,      4.4-34, 

4.4-40,      4.4-47,      4.4-57, 

4.11-16,  4.11-20,  6-10,  7-1, 

10-2,  11-9,  14-3 

water  supply   3-1,  4.3-30,  4.9-47.  4.10-3,  6-10 

watershed     1-2.   1-5,  2-1,  2-2,  2-5,  3-1,  3-2, 

3-14,  4.1-2,  4.2-15,  4.3-30, 

4.3-31,      4.3-32,      4.3-36, 

4.3-37,      4.4-6,      4.4-20, 
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4.4-27,  4.4-31. 
4.4-39,  4.4-44, 
6-9.  6-16,  6-19, 
11-9 

wells  2-18,  2-19,  3-1,  4.3-41,  4.9-47,  4.11-20, 
7-1 

wetland  habitat   3-9.  4.4-3 

wildlife  habitat  1-7,  1-8,  2-6,  2-7,  3-2.  3^, 
3-6,  3-9.  3-10.  3-11,  3-12, 
3-14,  4.3^2.  4.4-1.  4.4-3, 
4.4-13,      4.4-14,      4.4-15, 


4.4-16, 

4.4-17. 

4.4-18. 

4.4-19. 

4.4-21, 

4.4-22. 

4.4-25, 

4.4-26, 

4.4-33. 

4.4-34, 

4.4-37, 

4.4-38, 

4.4-45, 

4.4-46, 

4.4-47, 

4.4-52, 

4.4-57, 

4.4-60, 

4.4-61.6-6,  6-7,  6-16,  6-18, 

7-2,  10-2,  11-10, 

12-2,  14-3 

yellow  warbler   4.4-14,  4.4-21,  4.4-33,  4.4-36. 

4.4^6 
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APPENDIX  A 

APPUCABLE  Am  QUALITY  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 

Oean  Air  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  Sectimi  7401  et  seq.) 

Air  quality  regulations  were  fiist  promulgated  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1%9  (CAA).  The  CAA  is 
intended  to  protect  national  air  quality  by  r^ulating  emissions  of  air  pollutants.  The  CAA  is  ^>plicable 
to  permits  and  planning  procedures  related  to  project  activities  onshore  and  within  the  territorial  sea.  The 
territorial  sea  is  defined  as  waters  3  miles  seaward  of  the  nearest  shoreline.  Section  1 18  of  the  CAA  (42 
use  7418)  requires  all  federal  agencies  engaged  in  activities  that  may  result  in  the  discharge  of  air 
pollutants  to  con^ly  with  state  and  local  air  pollution  control  requirements.  In  addition,  Section  176  of 
the  CAA  (42  USC  7506)  prohibits  federal  agencies  from  engaging  in  any  activity  that  does  not  conform 
to  an  approved  State  Implementation  Plan  (SEP). 

The  CAA  established  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  and  delegated  enforcement 
of  air  pollution  control  to  the  states.  The  California  Air  Resources  Board  (ARB)  is  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  air  pollution  regulations.  The  ARB,  in  turn,  has  delegated  the  responsibility  for 
regulating  stationary  emission  sources  to  local  air  pollution  agencies.  In  the  project  area,  this  agency  is 
known  as  the  Bay  Area  Air  (Quality  Management  District  (BAAQMD). 

The  NAAQS  shown  in  Table  A-1  include  both  primary  and  secondary  pollutant  standards.  Primary 
standards  are  mandated  to  protect  public  health,  while  secondary  standards  are  intended  to  protect  public 
welfare  from  any  known  or  anticipated  adverse  effects  of  a  pollutant,  such  as  materials  soiling,  vegetation 
damage,  and  visibility  impairmmt.  The  CAA  states  that  all  federal  and  state  ambient  air  quality  standards 
must  be  maintained  during  the  operation  of  any  emission  source. 

The  CAA  delegates  to  each  state  the  authority  to  establish  its  own  air  quality  rules  and  regulations.  State 
adopted  rules  and  regulations  must  be  at  least  as  stringent  as  the  federal  requirements.  In  states  where 
the  NAAQS  are  excraded,  the  CAA  requires  prq)aration  of  a  SIP,  that  identifies  how  the  state  will  meet 
the  federal  standards  within  mandated  time  frames  (as  outlined  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990). 

Hie  Qean  Air  Act  Amenifanaits  of  1990  (42  USC  7401  et  seq.,  as  amended  by  P.L.  101-549) 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  (1990  CAA)  revised  the  planning  provisions  for  areas  that  do 
not  meet  the  NAAQS.  The  1990  CAA  identifies  new  nonattainment  classifications  and  compliance  dates, 
specific  emission  reduction  goals,  a  demonstration  of  reasonable  fiirther  progress  and  attainment,  and 
incorporates  more  stringent  sanctions  for  failure  to  attain  or  meet  interim  milestones.  The  severity  of  the 
nonattainment  classification  determines  the  requironents  and  compliance  dates  for  readiing  attainment. 

To  determine  progress  toward  attainment  of  the  O,  standard,  nonattainment  regions  must  reduce  VOC 
onissions  basinwide  by  IS  percent  for  the  first  6  years  and  by  an  average  3  percent  per  year  thereafter 
until  the  region  reaches  attainment.  The  SIP  must  contain  control  measures  that  will  facilitate  the 
reduction  in  emissions  and  show  progress  toward  attainment  of  the  O,  standard.  With  regard  to  CO  and 
PM,o  nonattainment  areas,  plans  must  be  submitted  that  identify  ways  to  reduce  these  emissions  and  show 
progress  toward  attainment. 
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Table  A-1.  National  and  CaUfomia  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 


PoUutam 


Averaging 
Time 


California  Standards^*^ 


National  Standards^) 
Primar/"^  Secondar^^^ 


Ozone  (O3) 

1-Hour 

0.09  ppm 

0.12  ppm 

Same  as  Primary 

(180  Mg/m^) 

(235  Mg/m3) 

Standard 

Caibon  Monoxide 

8-Hour 

9  ppm 

9  ppm 

- 

(CO) 

(10  mg/m') 

(10  mg/m') 

l-Hoor 

20  ppm 
(23  mg/m') 

(40mg/m^ 

- 

Nitrogen  Dioxide 

Annual 

- 

0.053  ppm 

(NO2) 

(100  ftg/m^) 

Standard 

1-Honr 

0.25  ppm 
(470  Mg/m^) 

- 

- 

Sulfur  Dioxide  (SO2) 

Annual 

- 

0.03  ppm 
(80  ligla?) 

- 

24-Hour 

0.04  ppm 
(105  Mg/m3) 

0.14  ppm 
(365  Mg/m^) 

- 

3-Hottr 

- 

- 

O.Sppm 
(1.3000  /»g/m') 

l-Hour 

0.2s  ppm 
(655  /ig/m^) 

- 

- 

Suspended 

Annual 

30Mg/ni' 

50Mg/m' 

Same  as  Primary 

Paniculate  Matter 

Standard 

(PM,o) 

24-Hour 

50;tg/m' 

150  ^g/m^ 

Same  as  Primary 

Sulfates 

24-Hour 

25/»g/nr' 

- 

- 

Lead 

30-Day 

25/»g/m* 

- 

- 

Quarterly 

- 

1.5  /ig/m^ 

Same  as  Primary 
Standard 

Hydrogen  Sulfide 

1-Hour 

0.03  ppm 
(42  Mg/m^) 

- 

- 

Vinyl  Chloride 

24-Hour 

0.010  ppm 
(26  ^g/m^) 

- 

- 

Visibility 

8-Hour  (10 

In  sufficient  amount 

- 

- 

Reducins 
Paiticles<«> 

A.M.    to  6 

to  produce  an  ex- 

P.M.) 

tinction  coefficient 

of  0.23  per  km  due 

to  panicles  when  the 

relative  humidity  is 

less  than  70  percent. 

Califoniu  staadaids  for  O3,  CO,  SOj  (l-hoar  and  24-baur).  NO2.  PM|g,  and  vis3>ilily  ledncing  panicles  are  not  to  be 

exceeded.  The  standards  for  sal&tes,  lead,  hydrogen  sulfide,  and  vinyl  chloride  are  ooc  to  be  eqoaled  or  exceeded. 

NatioDal  standards  odier  dian  O3  and  Ibose  based  on  aniaial  averages,  are  tut  to  be  exceeded  more  dian  once  a  year.  The 

Oj  standard  is  attained  when  die  expected  nnraber  of  days  per  calendar  year  with  a  irmTimimi  booily  average  concenoatiotis 

above  the  standard  is  equal  to  or  less  than  one. 

National  Primary  Standards:  The  levels  of  air  quality  necessuy,  widi  an  adf^fialr  margin  of  safety,  to  protect  the  public 

heahfa. 

National  Secondaiy  Standards:  The  levels  of  air  quality  necessary  to  protect  the  public  wel&ie  60m  any  known  or 

anticipated  adverse  efiects  fiom  a  poDutant 

lUs  standard  is  intmdfd  to  limit  die  frequeticy  and  severity  of  visibility  impainneni  due  to  tcgiaul  haze  and  is  opilvalait 

to  a  10-mile  nominal  visual  lange  when  relative  humidity  is  less  than  70  perccm. 
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The  1990  CAA  states  that  a  federal  agency  cannot  suppoit  an  activity  unless  the  agency  determines  that 
the  activity  will  conform  to  the  most  recent  EPA-approved  SIP  within  the  region  of  the  proposed  action. 
This  means  that  federally  siqiported  or  funded  activities  will  not  (1)  cause  or  contribute  to  any  new  air 
quality  standard  violation,  (2)  increase  the  firequency  or  severity  of  any  existing  standard  violation  or,  (3) 
delay  the  timely  attainment  of  any  standard  or  any  required  interim  emission  reductions  or  other 
milestones  in  any  area.  In  accordance  with  Section  176(c)  of  the  1990  CAA,  the  EPA  promulgated  the 
final  conformity  rule  for  general  federal  actions  in  the  November  30,  1993  Federal  Register.  Based  on 
this  rule  and  the  present  attainmratt  status  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Air  Basin  (SFBAAB),  the 
pnqxised  action  would  conform  to  the  most  recent  EPA-appioved  SIP  if  aimual  project  emissions  remain 
below  the  following  levels:  (1)  100  tons  of  CO  or  SO  tons  of  VOC.  The  BAAQMD  showed  in  their 
Ozone  Maintenance  Plan  that  control  of  VOCs  alone  would  demonstrate  attainment  of  the  national  ozone 
standard  for  the  next  10  years  (through  2006)  in  the  SFBAAB.  This  plan  was  approved  by  the  EPA  in 
May  1996  and  included  an  exemption  from  controlling  NOx  emissions  (the  other  conqmnent  to  ozone 
formation)  for  the  purpose  of  attainment  planning,  assuming  that  the  region  remains  in  compliance  with 
the  ozone  standard.  Consequently,  this  NOx  exemption  also  applies  to  ozone  conformity  determinations 
in  the  SFBAAB  and  only  VOC  emissions  need  to  be  analyzed  for  this  analysis.  Appendix  C  provides 
the  results  of  the  project  conformity  analysis. 

STATE  REGULATIONS 

Pursuant  to  the  CAA,  the  ARB  established  the  CAAQS,  whidi  are  more  restrictive  than  the  NAAQS  and 
include  pollutants  for  which  there  are  ix)  federal  standards. 

Califomia  Qean  Air  Act  of  1988,  as  amended  in  1992 

The  Califomia  Clean  Air  Act  (CCAA)  outlines  a  program  to  attain  the  CAAQS  for  0|„  CO.  NOj,  and 
SOj  by  the  earliest  practical  date.  Howevo'.  areas  in  nonattainment  for  PM,o,  lead,  sulfates,  hydrogen 
sulfide,  and  visibility  are  not  expressly  required  to  develc^  an  attainment  plan  under  the  CCAA.  Since 
the  SFBAAB  is  presently  in  nonattainment  of  die  CAAQS  for  Oj,  the  BAAQMD  is  required  to  reduce 
O]  precursor  emissions  by  five  percent  annually,  until  diis  standard  is  reached.  Exceptions  to  diis 
requirement  are  allowed  only  if  die  attainment  plan  contains  all  feasible  measures  to  control  emissions. 
The  requironents  and  cotqiUance  dates  for  reaching  attainment  are  based  on  the  severity  of  the 
nonattainment  classification.  Since  the  CAiAQS  are  more  restrictive  than  the  NAA(^,  emission 
reductions  beyond  what  would  be  required  to  show  attainment  for  the  NAAQS  will  be  needed. 
Consequently,  the  main  focus  of  attaiiimftnt  planning  in  Califomia  has  shifted  from  the  federal  to  state 
requirements. 

LOCAL  REGULATIONS 

BAAQMD  Roles  and  Regolatimis 

Rules  adopted  by  local  air  pollution  control  districts  and  accepted  by  the  ARB  are  inchided  in  die  SIP. 
When  approved  by  the  EPA,  these  rules  become  federally  enforceable.  The  BAAQMD,  having  received 
the  necessary  approvals,  has  developed  die  BAAQMD  Rules  and  Regulations  to  regulate  stationary  sources 
of  air  pollution  in  the  SFBAAB.  Selected  rules  and  regulations  pertinent  to  the  projea  and  related 
activities  described  in  this  docummt  are  summarized  below. 

Regulation  1,  Section  301  -  Public  Nuisance.  This  rule  states  that  no  person  shall 
discharge  from  any  source  air  contaminants  that  cause  ityury,  detriment,  nuisance,  or 
annoyance  to  any  considerable  number  of  persons  or  public,  or  that  endangers  die 
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comfort,  Fq>ose,  health,  or  safety  of  any  such  persons  or  public,  or  that  causes,  or  has 
a  tendency  to  cause,  injury  or  damage  to  business  or  prq)erty. 

•  Regulation  6  identifies  standards  that  limit  particulate  matter  emissions  and  die  visibility 
and  opacity  of  efDuent  from  all  sources. 

•  Regulation  7  identifies  limitations  on  odorous  substances  and  specific  emission  limitations 
on  certain  odorous  compounds. 

•  Regulation  9,  Rule  1,  Section  304  states  that  a  person  shall  not  bum  any  liquid  fuel 
having  a  sulfur  content  in  excess  of  O.S  percent  by  weight. 

The  following  thresholds  used  by  the  BAAQMD  to  determine  the  significance  of  emissions  for  CEQA 
analyses  would  apply  to  the  proposed  project  alternatives:  (1)  emissions  of  PM,o  during  construction 
would  be  significant  if  fiigitive  dust  control  measures  identified  by  the  BAAQMD  would  not  be 
in^>lemented  during  construction  activities  (BAAQMD  1995). 

Atfniniwpnt/MninfMiiincg  Plans 

Ever  siix;e  the  NAAQS  for  O3  was  promulgated  by  the  EPA  in  1971,  violations  of  this  standard  have 
occurred  annually  in  the  SFBAAB  until  recently.  Pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the  CAA,  the  ARB  was 
required  to  periodically  submit  plans  to  the  EPA  that  would  demonstrate  attainment  or  progress  toward 
attainment  of  the  O3  standard,  begiiming  in  1979.  These  attainment  plans,  authored  largely  by  the 
BAAQMD,  outlined  measures  that  would  reduce  emissions  mainly  from  stationary  sources  and  eventually 
bring  the  region  into  attainment.  Due  to  the  success  of  these  plans  and  the  decrease  in  emissions  from 
on-road  veiiicles  over  the  last  two  decades,  no  O,  violations  ocoirred  in  the  SFBAAB  from  1990  throu^ 
1992.  In  1993,  the  BAAQMD  requested  the  EPA  to  redesignate  the  region  as  attainment  for  O,  in  the 
Redesignation  Request  and  Maintenance  Plan  for  the  National  Oj  Standard  (Oj  Maintenance  nan) 
(BAAQMD,  ABAC,  and  MTC  1993).  Upon  final  approval  of  the  O3  Maintenance  Plan  by  die  EPA,  this 
redesignation  became  effective  on  June  21,  1995. 

Based  iq>on  measures  that  reduce  VOC  emissions  and  a  demonstration  that  NO,  emissions  would  not 
increase  in  future  years,  the  O3  Maintenance  Plan  shows  continued  attainment  of  the  NAAQS  for  Oj  in 
the  SFBAAB  for  at  least  10  years.  However,  during  heat  waves  in  the  summer  of  1995,  exceedances 
of  the  NAAQS  for  O3  occurred  in  the  SFBAAB.  Consequently,  additional  control  measure  contained 
in  the  O,  Maintenance  Plan,  such  as  NO,  Reasonably  Available  Qjntrol  Technologies  (RACT),  may  have 
to  be  implemented  by  the  BAAQMD. 

In  addition  to  the  O3  redesignation,  the  BAAQMD  requested  the  EPA  to  redesignate  the  SFBAAB  as  in 
attainment  of  CO,  since  the  region  did  not  record  any  violations  of  the  8-hour  CO  NAAQS  for  the  2-year 
period  of  1992-1993  (the  1-hour  standard  for  CO  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the  region  since  1985).  Credit 
for  this  air  quality  improvement  can  be  traced  to  improvements  in  the  vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance 
(I&M)  program,  additional  contingency  measures  adopted  in  1990,  and  the  introduction  of  a  wintertime 
oxygenated  fuels  program,  as  required  by  the  1990  CAA.  The  request  for  redesignation  is  presented  in 
the  Redesignation  Request  and  Maintenance  Plan  for  the  National  CO  Standard  (BAAQMD,  ABAC,  and 
MTC  1994).  This  CO  Maintenance  Plan  contains  a  contingency  measure  that  would  nnprove  the 
effectiveness  of  the  existing  I&M  program  in  the  event  of  a  CO  standard  violation. 

In  conformance  widi  the  CCAA,  the  BAAQMD  developed  the  Bay  Area  1994  Clean  Air  Plan  (CAP)  to 
bring  the  SFBAAB  into  attainment  with  the  O3  CAAQS  (BAAQMD  1994).    The  CAP  is  an  iqidated 
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version  of  die  1991  plan  and  includes  eight  additional  control  measures  beyond  what  were  proposed  in 
the  1991  plan.  These  measoies  represent  all  feasible  measures  to  control  Oj  precursor  emissions  in  the 
SFBAAB.  Nevertheless,  the  CAP  cannot  demonstrate  attainment  of  the  state  O,  standard  by  1997.  As 
a  result,  the  BAAQMD  will  be  required  to  iqxlate  the  CAP  in  1997  to  report  on  progress  toward 
attninrnffnt  of  the  State  O,  Standard.  Application  of  all  feasible  control  measures  outlined  in  the  CAP 
would  theoretically  reduce  basinwide  anissions  of  ROG  and  NO,  by  13.6  and  7.3  percent,  respectively, 
during  the  1994  through  1997  planning  period. 

Emission  control  measures  proposed  in  die  CAP  include  indirect  and  area  source  control  programs, 
a{^lication  of  Best  Available  Retn>&  Control  Techmlogy  (BARCT)  to  existing  stationary  sources,  a 
modificati<Hi  of  die  peiuiittiiig  program  to  achieve  no  net  increase  in  emissions  from  permitted  sources 
widi  a  potential  to  emit  more  than  IS  tons  per  year  of  O,  precursor  pollutants,  consideration  of 
transportation  omtrol  measures  diat  will  reduce  vehicle  miles  travelled,  and  significant  use  of  low- 
emissiim  motor  vdiides  by  vdiide  fleet  operators. 

A  determination  of  project  OMisistaicy  with  eadi  plan  is  required  to  evaluate  if  the  prqiosed  action  would 
interfne  with  the  attaimiirnr  or  maintenance  strategy  outlined  in  these  documents.  A  proposed  action 
generally  would  be  consistent  with  the  intent  of  a  plan  if  project  emissions  are  included  in  the  future 
onission  invoitories  forecasted  in  the  plan.  In  general,  construction  anissions  are  considered  to  be 
consistent  widi  the  r^onal  air  quality  plans,  since  they  are  included  in  emission  inventories  that  form 
a  basis  for  these  plans  and  are  not  expected  to  inhibit  attainment  or  maintenance  of  the  O3  and  CO 
standards  in  die  SFBAAB  ^AAQMD  1995). 
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APPENDIX  B 


AIR  QUALITY  EMISSION  CALCULATIONS 


CONFORMITY  DETERMINATION  FOR  THE  UPPER  GUADALUPE  RTVER  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 
YEAR  2001 


Table  1.  Emission  Source  Data  for  Construction  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 


Equipment  Type 

Annual 
Fuel  Usage 

Annual 
Mileage 

Construction  Equipment 

19,000 

NA 

Haul  Tracks 

NA 

120,000 

Table  2.  Emission  Factors  for  Construction  of  the  bypass  Plan.                                                      | 

Equipment  Type 

Emission  Factors 

Units 

TOG 

ROG 

CO 

NOx 

SOx 

PM 

PMIO 

Constmction  Equipment 

78.1 

75.0 

1126.5 

346.1 

37.5 

18.3 

17.6 

Lb/1000  Gal 

On-road  Truck  -  50  mph 

1.5 

1.4 

6.8 

14.0 

0.6 

2.0 

1.9 

Gm/Mi 

(«)  B.\AQMD  CEQA  Guidelines  (BAAQMD  1995). 

(0  EMFAC7F  for  year  2001  (ARB  1993),  except  SOx  adjusted  to  reflect  0.05%  sulfur  content  in  diesd. 

Table  3.  Annual  Emissions  Produced  from  Construction  of  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  { 

Pounds  per  Year                            | 

ROG 

CO 

NOx 

SOx 

PMIO 

Construction  Equipment 

1,425 

21,404 

6,576 

713 

348 

Haul  Trucks 

371 

1,788 

3,693 

148 

537 

Total  -  Pounds/Year 

1,796 

23,192 

10,269 

861 

885 

Total  -  Tons/Year 

0.9 

11.6 

5.1 

0.4 

0.4 

\K--..    -Tia  iiu'<t  -i^  I 
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APPENDIX  C 


Am  QUALITY  CONFORMITY  DETERMlNATKm 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  CONFORMITY  ANALYSIS 

UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVER  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 

This  analysis  supports  tfae  confoimity  d^ennination  for  the  proposed  Upper  Gtiadalupe  River  Feasibility 
Study  and  demonstrates  that  diese  flood  control  inq)rovements  would  conq>ly  with  section  176(c)  of  tfae 
Qean  Air  Act,  as  ammded  (CAA). 

2.0  REGULATORY  BACKGROUND 

As  required  by  tfae  CAA,  states  establish  State  Iiiq>leiiientation  Plans  (SIPs)  to  ensure  that  areas  in 
attainment  of  die  National  Ancient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  remain  in  compliance  with  these 
standards  and  that  tbey  have  a  viaUe  plan  for  nonattainment  areas  to  reach  attainment.  Section  176(c)  of 
the  CAA  re^iires  diat  federal  acticMis  conform  with  tfae  most  recent  federally-approved  SEP.  Conformity 
to  an  implonemation  plan  means  that: 

1.  A  project  will  oviform  to  an  iaq>lementation  plan's  purpose  of  eliminating  or  reducing  tfae 
severity  and  oumber  of  violations  of  the  NAA(^  and  achieving  expeditious  attainment  of  such 
standards,  and 

2.  A  project  will  not  (a)  cause  or  contribute  to  any  new  violations  of  any  standard  in  any  area, 
(b)  increase  tfae  frequency  or  severity  of  any  existing  standard  violation  in  any  area,  or  (c) 
delay  timely  attainrnfinf  of  any  standard  or  any  required  interim  emission  reductions  or  odier 
milestones  in  any  area.  The  determination  of  conformity  shall  be  based  on  the  most  recent 
estimates  of  onissions,  as  determined  by  die  metropolitan  planning  organization  or  odier 
agency  authorized  to  make  such  estimates. 

In  accordance  witfa  Section  176(c),  the  U.S.  EPA  promulgated  the  final  conformity  ttile  for  general  federal 
actions  on  Novonbo'  30, 1993.  Coofbnnity  determination  is  a  two-stq>  process:  (1)  applicability  analysis 
and  (2)  ccaiformity  analysis.  .^)plicability  analysis  is  performed  by  comparing  annual  project  direct  and 
indirect  onissions  to  de  minhnk  pollutant  thresholds  outlined  in  die  conformity  rule.  The  more  severe  tfae 
nonattainment  status  of  a  region,  tfae  smaller  die  de  minimis  thresholds.  Federal  actions  are  assumed  to 
conform  with  tfae  most  recent  federally-^^roved  SIP  if  total  direct  and  indirect  emissions  caused  by  die 
federal  action  are  less  dian  tfae  de  minimis  Ifareshokls.  The  definitions  of  total  direct  and  indirect  emissions 
for  conformity  purp(»es  distinguish  emissions  according  to  timing  and  location  rather  than  the  type  of 
emission  source.  Direct  onissions  occur  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  federal  action.  Indirect 
emissions  include  tfaose  tfaat  may  occur  later  in  time  or  at  a  distance  firom  tfae  federal  action.  In  addition, 
the  conformity  rule  limits  die  scope  of  indirect  emissions  to  those  which  can  be  quantified  and  are 
reasoi^ly  foreseeaUe  by  die  federal  agency  at  the  time  of  analysis,  and  tinse  for  which  the  federal  agency 
can  practicably  control  and  mainrain  control  through  its  continuing  program  responsibility. 

If  emissions  from  a  proposed  federal  ac6oa  exceed  a  de  minimis  threshold,  a  formal  conformity  analysis 
would  be  required  as  the  next  ^ep  in  Qx  conformity  determination  process.  A  federal  action  would 
ctMifom!  with  die  most  recent  federally-approved  SIP  if  its  emissions  were  consistent  with  all  relevant 
requirements  and  milestones  contained  in  tiie  apphcabie  SIP  and  die  action  meets  any  of  tfae  following 
requiremeils:  (1)  Ibe  total  emissions  from  the  action  are  accounted  for  in  tfae  applicable  SIP,  (2)  for  ozone 
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(Oj)  and  nitrogen  dioxide  (NO{),  the  total  emissions  are  fiilly  ofEset  by  either  a  revision  to  the  SIP  or  by 
emission  reductions  so  diat  tliere  is  no  n^  increase  in  emissions  of  these  pollutants,  or  (3)  for  carbon 
monoxide  (CO),  sulfur  dioxide  (SOj),  or  particulate  matter  less  than  10  microns  in  diameter  (P^  ), 
dispersion  modeling  shows  that  project  emissions  would  not  (a)  cause  or  contribute  to  a  new  ambient  air 
quality  standard  violation  or  (b)  increase  the  frequency  or  severity  of  any  existing  standard  violation  in  any 
area. 

3.0  APPUCABILITY  ANALYSIS  '        - 

All  activities  associated  with  the  Upper  Guadahipe  River  Feasibility  Study  are  located  within  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Air  Basin  (SFBAAB).  The  project  area  widiin  die  SFBAAB  is  currently  designated 
as  a  maintenance  area  for  O,,  attainment  for  NO2  and  SOj,  uitclassified  for  PM,,,,  and  nonattainment  for 
CO.  Therefore,  a  project  attemative  would  trigger  a  conformity  analysis  if  its  emissions  exceeded  (1)  100 
tons  per  year  of  CO  or  SO  tons  per  year  of  volatile  organic  compounds  (VOQ  or  (2)  10  percent  of  the  total 
SFBAAB  inventories  of  VOC  or  CO  (19,528  and  16,863  tons  per  year,  respectively).  As  stated  in 
Appendix  A  of  this  FEIS/R,  the  SFBAAB  is  presently  exempt  from  analyzing  NO,  emissions  as  part  of 
coiiformity  determinations  for  O,. 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan  was  chosen  for  analysis  over  die  Channel-widening  Plan,  since  this  project 
alternative  would  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  emissions.  The  analysis  focused  on  short-term 
co^trucdon  iii^)acts,  as  long-term  operational  impacts  from  the  project  would  only  occur  frx>m  occasional 
maintenance  activities  and  would  produce  minor  amounts  of  emissions.  Construction  snissions  were  based 
on  construction  equipment  fuel  usage  data  provided  by  the  COE  (personal  communication  with  William 
DeJager).  The  reailts  of  the  analysis  determined  that  short-term  construction  emissions  of  VOC  and  CO 
from  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  amount  to  0.9  and  1 1 .6  tons  per  year,  req>ectively,  and  would  not 
exceed  dieir  applicable  de  minimis  thresholds.  These  emissions  would  also  be  well  below  10  percent  of 
the  SFBAAB  emission  inventories  for  these  pollutants.  Consequently,  further  conformity  analysis  is  not 
required  and  the  proposed  emissitHis  would  coiform  to  die  most  rec^it  federally-approved  SIP,  as  required 
by  Section  176(c)  of  die  CAA. 

4.0  CONCLUSIONS 

Consttucaua  ot  ihc  prop o»^  ^Jl^f  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study  project  alternatives  would  result 
in  short-term  increases  in  air  enu^ions.  However,  these  emissions  would  be  less  than  the  conformity  de 
minimis  duesholds  and  10  percent  of  die  VOC  and  CO  ranissicms  for  die  SFBAAB .  Long-term  operational 
emissions  from  the  project  alternative  would  remain  well  below  diese  diresbokls.  Therefore,  by  definition, 
the  project  would  not  (1)  cause  or  contribute  to  any  new  ambietu  air  quality  standard  violation,  (2)  increase 
the  frequ^Ky  or  severity  of  any  existing  standard  violation,  or  (3)  delay  timely  attainment  of  dsy  standard. 
As  a  result,  the  projea  would  comply  with  section  176  (c)  of  the  CAA. 

For  the  reasons  provided  above  in  this  conformity  analysis,  we  conclude  that  the  Upper  Qaadaiape  River 
Feasibility  Study  project  alternatives  would  conform  to  the  a^^licable  SIP.  In  light  of  this,  we  also 
conclude  diat  die  prcqiosed  flood  control  iiqirovements  are  in  conq>liance  widi  section  176  (c)  of  the  CAA, 
as  amended. 
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IN>ErLYR£FEItTI> 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

nSH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Ecological  Services 

Sacramoito  Field  Office 

3310  EI  Camino  Avenue,  Suite  130 

Sacramento,  California  95821-6340 


Mr.  William  Angeloni 

Chief,  Planning/Engineering  Division 

Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco  District 

211  Main  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94105-190S 

Subject:  CESF-Guadaliq>e  River  Flood  Control  Project,  Upper  Reaches 


April  25,  1997 


Dear  Mr.  Angeloni: 

In  accordance  with  the  Scope  of  Work  for  Fiscal  Year  19%,  enclosed  are  three  copies  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service's  revised  draft  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  Rqwrt  for  the  subject  project.  It 
is  based  on  substantial  changes  to  the  alternative  designs  and  inchides  revisions  to  the  1993  aquatic 
Habitat  Evaluation  Procedures  (HEP)  analysis,  as  well  as  a  new  terrestrial  HEP  study  conducted  in 
1996.  Comments  on  the  draft  report  and  most  recent  HEP  studies  have  been  carefully  considered  in 
preparation  of  this  lepon,  and  incorporated  where  the  Service  deemed  appropriate.  By  copy  of  this 
letter,  we  request  that  the  California  DepaiUaent  of  Fish  and  Game  and  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  provide  us  with  their  comments  and/or  concurrence  with  our  findings  within  30  days  of 
receipt  of  this  document. 

As  always,  we  thank  your  staff  for  their  cooperation  during  the  planning  process.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  please  contact  Dr.  Steven  Schoenberg  of  my  staff  at  (916)  979-2107. 

,  ■■  ■  ■    ■  -*.    ■  ■",■.-'' 
Sincerely, 


ENCLOSURE 


/^icy*Ca^-^    l/iedSZ^ 


..j^^yneS.  White 
Field  Supervisor 


FWS,  AES,  Portiand,  OR 
CDFG,  Monterey  (Keith  Anderson) 
CDFG,  Yountville  (Margeret  Roper) 
GCRCD,  San  Jose  (Libby  Lucas) 
JSA.  Sacramento  (Jeff  Kozlowski) 
NHI,  San  Francisco  (Richard  Roos-CoUins) 
NMFS,  Sanu  Rosa  (Dante  Maragni) 
SCVWD,  San  Jose  CTerry  Neudorf) 
SWRCB,  Sacramento  (Oscar  Balaguer) 
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EXECmrVE  SUMMARY 

This  is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  revised  draft  detailed  report  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
(Corps')  proposed  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project.  The  project  would  increase  the 
level  of  flood  protection  to  part  of  suburban  San  Jose,  California.  This  report  evaluates  how  the 
project  would  affect  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  provides  recommendations  for  avoiding, 
minimizing,  and  compensating  adverse  i^^>acts. 

Two  alternatives  for  flood  protection  of  larxls  adjacent  to  the  Guadalupe  River  firom  1-280  to  Blossom 
Hill  Road:  the  locally-preferred  bypass/widening  alternative  with  lOO-year  flood  protection,  and  the 
Corps'  widening  alternative  with  50-year  flood  protection.  The  bypass/widening  alternative  consists 
of  a  bypass  around  Reaches  6-8,  cribwall  or  gabion  edge-floodways  with  relatively  high  bench  cuts 
(-6  feet  above  invert)  in  Reaches  9-11  (some  with  partial  bypasses),  levees  in  Reach  12,  access 
ramps,  and  erosion  protection  (both  biotechnical  and  gabion).  To  r^lace  17.3  acres  of  impacted 
forest  and  scrub-shrub,  23.7  acres  of  mitigation  would  consist  of  ripzrian  planting  infiU  on  channel 
slopes,  restoration  in  Reach  10b,  and  on  top-of-bank  terraces  away  from  the  stream  edge  at  various 
locations.    The  widening  alternative  involves  excavation  of  deep  bench  cuts  (—3  feet  above  invert)  in 
Reaches  7  aixl  10-11,  floodwalls  in  Reach  8,   and  no  work  in  Reach  9.  About  12.6  acres  of 
mitigation,  for  13.5  acres  of  affected  riparian  forest  and  scrub-shrub,  would  include  unlimited  riparian 
plantings  on  affected  impact  areas,  infill,  and  restoration  of  Reach  lOb.   A  terrestrial  HEP  analysis 
showed  that  the  acreage  necessary  to  mitigate  lost  riparian  values  in-kind  is  similar  for  the  two 
alternatives  (19-21  acres). 

Stream  and  streamside  vegetation  in^acts  differed  between  alternatives.  The  bypass/widening 
alternative  affected  somewhat  more  overiiead  shade,  and  slightly  less  rq)arian  contact  with  stream 
edge,  than  the  widening  alternative.  Mitigation  increased  contact  by  4,(X)0  feet,  for  the 
bypass/widening  alternative  (primarily  in  Reach  10b),  and  by  9,000  feet  for  the  widoiing  alternative 
(10b  plus  on-site).      Restoration  of  10b  would  greatly  iixrease  fish  passage  through  and  stream 
conditions  within  this  reach.  An  aquatic  HEP  analysis  was  performed  for  the  overall  project  was 
conducted  with  two  Reach  10b  success  scenarios.    Mitigation  for  aquatic  inq>acts  was  moderately 
inadequate  for  both  scenarios  for  the  bypass/widening  alternative,  and  adequate  for  both  scenarios  for 
the  widening  alternative. 

The  bypass/widening  alternative  provides  comprehensive  flood  and  erosion  protection,  but  causes 
partial,  permanent  in^acts  to  high  quality  areas  (e.g..  Reach  9,I0a),  such  as  thinning  of  the  riparian 
corridor  and  replacing  larger  trees  with  smaller  and  shorter  willow  species.  One  low  quality  area 
(Reach  10b)  would  be  iiiq)roved  substantially  by  plantings,  however  the  success  of  such  mitigation  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  as  yet  unverified  assumption  that  water  siqtply,  through  streamflow  or 
groundwater,  will  be  sustained  in  perpetuity.  The  widening  alternative  has  more  stream  edge 
vegetation,  but  does  so  at  the  expense  of  greater  tenqwral  in^acts,  and  with  a  lower  level  of  flood 
protecdon. 

Although  the  locally-preferred  plan  is  greatly  improved  over  previous  designs,  opportunities  for 
impact  avoidance  and  corridor  preservation  are  not  as  yet  fiilly  optimized.   Project  modifications,  both 
major  and  minor,  are  identified  on  a  site-speci^c  basis  to  maximize  bank  edge  vegetation  consistent 
with  flood  control  objectives. 
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I.  INTOODUCnON 

This  document  is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  (Service's)  draft  detailed  report  on  the  proposed 
Upper  Guadalupe  Flood  Control  Project.   It  has  been  prepared  under  the  authority  and  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  2(b)  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (FWCA,  48  stat.  401,  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  661  et  seq.).  The  Service  has  previously  provided  Planning  Aid  Letters  in  1989 
and  1991.  and  a  Draft  FWCA  report  1993  (USFWS  1993),  for  this  project.    Since  the  1993  report, 
the  project  alternatives  and  associated  mitigation  plans  have  been  substantially  revised. 

Based  on  new  designs,  comments  on  the  1993  report,  and  other  information  provided  through 
February  1997,  this  report  compares  the  impacts  of  the  locally-preferred,  bypass/widening  alternative 
(1(X>-  year  flood  protection)  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers' (Corps')  National  Economic  Develc^nnent 
plan  widening  alternative  (SO-year  flood  protection).    Pursuant  to  the  Scope  of  Work  for  flscal  year 
1996,  this  report:  (1)  reviews  existing  data  on  the  importance  of  local  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  (2) 
identifies  project  impacts  to  these  resources,  (3)  ranks  the  alternatives  from  a  resource  conservation 
staixipoint,  (4)  identifies  modiflcations  for  further  resource  conservation  and  enhanconent,  and  (S) 
revises  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial  quantitative  evaluation  using  Habitat  Evaluation  Procedures  (HEP). 
The  information  in  the  present  rq>ort  has  been  informally  coordinated  with  the  local  sponsor,  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD),  the  California  Dq)artment  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG) ,  and 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS),  several  of  whom  participated  in  the  HEP  revision. 
We  request  these  agencies  to  formally  coimnent  or  provide  a  letter  of  concurrence  on  the  fiiKiings  of 
this  draft  rq>ort;  any  comments  we  receive  will  be  fully  considered  in  preparation  of  our  flnal  report. 

The  Guadalupe  River  draiiis  a  160-square-mile  area  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  aiKi  suburban  San 
Jose,  flowing  north  from  the  confltience  of  Alamitos  and  Guadalupe  Creeks  through  the  City  of  San 
Jose,  enq>tying  into  San  Francisco  Bay  (Figure  1).  The  climate  of  the  Guadaliq)e  River  Basin  is 
similar  to  the  rest  of  the  San  Fraixnsco  Bay  area.  Summers  are  generally  warm  and  dry,  whereas 
winters  tend  to  be  cool  and  wet.  Temperatures  range  from  an  average  high  of  81  "F  in  July  to  an 
average  low  of  49''F  in  January.  Precipitation  in  the  basin  occurs  primarily  from  November  to  April; 
average  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  about  14  inches  near  the  Bay  to  over  SO  inches  in  some 
headwater  areas. 

Water  resource  developments  include  reservoin  on  Alamitos,  Guadalupe,  Los  Gatos,  and  Arroyo 
Calero  Creeks,  and  a  number  of  mait-made  groundwater  percolation  ponds  located  on  or  adjacent  to 
the  Guadaltipe  River  and  Guadalupe  Creek  which  are  used  to  enhance  basin  groimdwater  recharge. 
At  its  origin,  base  flow  runoff  in  the  Guadalupe  River  is  largely  captured  by  reservoirs,  with 
controlled  releases  from  the  reservoirs  and  from  the  SCVWD  Almaden  Pipeline  maintaining  pereimial 
stream  habitat  dowiistream  on  Guadalupe  Creek  and  at  the  percolation  poiKis  along  Coleman  Avenue 
and  upstream  of  Branham  Lane.  Little  or  no  summer  flow  exists  for  much  of  the  streambed 
downstream  of  Hillsdale  Avenue,  except  in  a  few  recent  years,  when  groundwater  pumping  into 
CaixMS  Creek  was  coixiucted.    The  river  does  obtain  some  accretions  seasonally  from  Canoas  and 
Ross  Creeks  within  the  project  area,  and  from  Los  Gatos  Creek  downstream  of  the  project  area. 

The  project  iiKludes  privately  and  federally-funded  portions  that  inchide  sections  of  the  Guadalupe 
River  from  Blossom  Hill  Road  and  Interstate  280  (Reaches  6  through  12),  and  Highway  101  to 
Interstate  880  (Reach  A).   These  reaches  display  channel  incision  aixi  bank  erosion,  while  lacking 
sufficient  capacity  to  contain  peak  discbarges.  The  projea  also  includes  previously  nrodified  sections 
of  Ross  Creek  (to  700  feet  upstream  of  Jarvis  Avenue),  and  Canoas  Creek  (to  about  1,300  feet 
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Figure  1 .  The  Guadalupe  River  watenhed,  showing  the  locations  of  tiibuatries  and  water  supply 
reservoirs  (from  SCVWD  1997). 
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upstream  of  Nightingale  Drive).  The  extent  and  type  of  construction  varies  with  alternative  and 
would  include  a  combination  of  the  following:  channel  bypasses,  channel  widening,  channel  lining 
with  gabions  or  cribwalls,  bridge  reconstruction,  floodwalls.  and  levees.  The  purpose  of  the  projea 
is  to  modify  these  areas  so  that  the  river  will  convey  flows  iq>  to  the  100-year  event.    For  the 
quantitative  analysis  of  impacts  and  mitigation  in  this  rq)ort,  only  portions  within  the  Corps'  study 
area  (excluding  Reaches  'A'  and  6)  were  considered. 


n.  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVES 

For  our  analysis,  the  project  area  is  divided  into  17  distina  sections  which  differ  in  hydrologic  input, 
topography,  past  flood  control  work,  and/or  construction-type  prescribed  under  the  two  projea 
alternatives  (Figure  2).    The  boundaries  of  these  seoions  are  as  follows: 


(1)  Reach  A:   Highway  101  to  Interstate  880 

(2)  Reach  6:   Interstate  280  to  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  (SPRR) 

Reach  7:  SPRR  to  Western  Pacific  Railroad  (WPRR) 

(3)  SPRR  to  Willow  Street 

(4)  Willow  Street  to  STA  76300 

(5)  STA  76300  to  Ahna  Street 

(6)  Alma  Street  to  WPRR 

(7)  Reach  8:  WPRR  to  Willow  Glen  Way 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 


(13) 

(14) 
(15) 


(16) 


Reach  9:  Willow  Glen  Way  to  Cuitner  Avenue 

Readi  10:  Curmer  Avenue  to  Capitol  Expressway 

Subreach  10a:  Curtner  Avenue  to  Canoas  Creek 
Subreach  10b:  Canoas  Creek  to  Berkshire  Drive 
Subreach  10c:  Berkshire  Drive  to  Capitol  Expressway 
Berkshire  Drive  to  Hillsdale  Road 
Hillsdale  Road  to  100  feet  upstream 
of  C^itol  Expressway 


(STA  48000-58000) 
(STA  71300-74100) 

(STA  74100-75300) 
(STA  75300-76300) 
(STA  76300-77300) 
(STA  77300-78100) 

(STA  78100-79500) 

(STA  79500-84500) 


(STA  84500-85700) 
(STA  85700-88800) 

(STA  88800-90650) 
(STA  90650-91350) 


Reach  11:  Capital  Expressway  to  Branham  Lane 

Subreach  11a:  Capitol  Expressway  to  San  Jose  Water  Company  well  field 
upstream  of  Capitol  E^ressway  to  downstream 

of  Ross  Creek  (STA  91350-91850) 

downstream  of  Ross  Creek  to  S.J.  Water  Company  (STA  91850-93800) 

Subreach  lib:  San  Jose  Water  Company  well  field  to 
300  feet  upstream  of  Ross  Creek  (STA  93800-95300) 


Subreadi  1  ic:  300  feet  upstream  of  Ross  Creek  to  Branham  Lane 

(STA  95300-96100) 
(17)      Reach  12:  Branham  Lane  to  Blossom  Hill  Road  (STA  96100-101735) 
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Figure  2.  Reach  location  map  for  the  Upper  Guadal^>e  River  Flood  Control  Project. 
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A.  BYi)af^/wiH«»ning  |41tgrnative  flLocallv  Prrferred  Plan) 

This  plan  consists  of  both  bypass  and  widening  elements,  and  provides  a  100-year  level  of  flood 
protection.   A  bypass  would  be  constructed  around  the  natural  channel  in  Reaches  6-8.  Channel 
widening  would  be  done  in  most  of  Reaches  9,  lOA,  IOC,  1 1 A-C,  and  a  portion  of  Reach  12,  and  the 
banks  reinforced  in  some  sections  with  a  combination  of  stq>ped  gabions  and  cribwall  construction. 
Short  bypass  feamres,  with  partially  gabion-stabilized  banks  would  be  constructed  in  a  two  locations 
in  Reach  9  and  one  site  in  Reach  1 1  A.  Several  areas  in  the  bypassed  reaches  would  receive 
biotecbnical  erosion  protection.   Bridges  at  Willow  Glen  Way  and  Curtner  Avenue  would  be  rq>laced, 
the  bridge  at  Hillsdale  Avenue  would  be  removed,  and  new  bridges  would  be  constructed  over  open 
portions  of  the  bypass  floodway  at  Willow  and  West  Virginia  Streets.  Levees  in  Reach  12  would  be 
raised.  FloodwalU  would  be  constructed  along  Canoas  Creek,  and  Ross  Creek  would  be  widened  and 
lined  with  articulated  concrete  mattress.   Ramps  and  maintenance  roads  would  be  constructed  for 
access  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  channel,  depending  on  locatioiL    Non-federal  work  would  include 
minor  chaimel  improvements  in  Reach  A,  with  addition  of  a  levee  and  floodwall,  and  access  ramps. 

To  mitigate  for  impacts  to  riparian  cover,  22.55  acres  would  be  planted  and  managed  as  riparian 
forest.  The  mitigation  consists  of  a  combination  of  replanting  within  the  impact  area,  "infill" 
replacement  of  ruderal  herbaceous  and  scrub-shrub  on  areas  adjaceiu  to  the  river,  and  widening  of  die 
existing  riparian  corridor  on  areas  of  other  cover-types  (urban  landscaping,  ruderal  herbaceous). 

R.  Wt^lyni^g  Alternative  (National  Economic  DevdoDinent  or  NED  Plan) 

This  plan  includes  only  widening  elements  and  provides  a  SO-year  level  of  flood  protection. 
Widening  would  be  done  in  Reaches  7,  lOA,  IOC,  a  pan  of  11  A,  and  IIB-C.  No  substaittial  work 
would  be  done  in  Reaches  9,  lOB,  most  of  Reach  llA,  Reach  12,  or  Ross  Creek.  Bridges  would  be 
replaced  at  the  Willow  Street,  Ahna  Street,  UPRR,  Willow  Glen  Way,  and  Hillsdale  crossings. 
Floodwalls  would  be  constructed  along  Reach  8,  a  portion  of  Reach  7,  and  Ross  Creek.  Levees  along 
Canoas  Creek  would  be  raised.     Some  access  ramps  and  maintenance  roads  would  be  constructed, 
though  less  extensive  dian  the  bypass/widening  alternative.  Non-Federal  work  in  Reaches  A  and  6 
would  occur  as  in  the  bypass/widening  plans. 

Mitigation  with  riparian  rq)lanting  would  total  11.75  acres,  predominantly  on  the  lower,  excavated 
benches  within  the  in^>act  areas,  as  well  as  infill. 

C.  Reach-Specific  Comparison  of  Alternatives:  Constructj™  Tniparts  and  Mitigation 


The  table  below  provides  a  reach-specific  comparison  of  the  proposed  construction,  impacts  to 
habitat,  and  mitigation  measures: 

Bypass/widening  Alternative  Widening  Alternative 

Reach  6:  A  gabion  bypass  chaimel  would  be  Reach  6:  Non-federal  work  assumed  to  be  the 

constructed  to  the  east  of  the  river  on  current  same  as  the  bypass, 

residential  property  with  its  exit  near  Grant 
Street.  Riparian  mitigation  will  be  at  the  top 
of  bench  to  the  east  and  infill  to  the  west. 
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Bypass/widening  AltematiTe 

Readi  7  (741-753):  Continued  gabion  bypass 
channel  avoids  riparian  impacts;  top  of  bench 
riparian  mitigation  between  river  and  bypass, 
and  on  east  bank  between  the  bypass  and 
Willow  Street;  west  bank  ramp  near  Route  87 
southbound. 

Reach  7  (753-763):  Continued  gabion  bypass 
channel  and  riparian  impact  avoidance,  and  top 
of  bench  riparian  mitigation  between  river  and 
bypass.  West  bank  ramp  near  Willow  Street. 
Some  biotechnical  work  with  boulders/plants 
on  the  west  bank. 


Widening  Alternative 

Reach  7  (741-753):  East  bank  widening  with 
bench  cut  3-feet  above  the  invert  causes 
riparian  impacts  to  the  bank  edge;  mitigation 
on  all  inq>act  areas,  and  on  west  bank  and  top 
of  bench  between  SPRR  and  Route  87 
northbound. 

Reach  7  (753-763):  Continued  east  bank 
widening  and  riparian  impacts,  with  mitigation 
on  all  impact  areas. 


Reach  7  (763-773):  Continued  gabion  bypass 
channel  and  riparian  impact  avoidance,  and  top 
of  bench  riparian  mitigation  between  river  and 
bypass.  East  bank  ramp  impacts  near  Alma 
Avenue. 


Reach  7  (763-773):  continued  east  bank 
widening  and  riparian  inqncts,  with  mitigation 
on  all  insgaa  areas. 


Reach  7  (773-781):  Continued  gabion  bypass 
channel.  East  bank  ramp  near  impacts  Alma 
Avenue. 


Reach  7  (773-781):  Continued  east  bank 
widening  riparian  impacts;  mitigation  on  all 
impaa  areas.  East  bank  top  floddwall. 


Reach  8:    Continued  gabion  bypass  channel 
and  top  of  bench  infill.  Riparian  impacts  from 
bypass  exit  near  Willow  Glen  Way. 

Reach  9:  Mainly  east  bank  widening  with  5- 
to  6-foot  bench  cuts  thinning  riparian  corridor 
exc^t  for  some  existing  trees.  Two  400-500 
foot  partial  east  bank  bypasses  opposite  Pine 
Avenue  and  upstream  of  Malone  Street. 
Repositioning  of  natural  channel  upstream  of 
Malone  Street.  Two  biotechnical  and  one 
stepped  gabion  erosion  protection  sites  at  the 
channel  edge;  6: 1  sideslope  cribwall  floodway 
protection  along  Almaden  Road.   Mitigation  as 
10-foot-wide  planting  areas  on  east  bank, 
bench  upstream  of  Malone  Stre^  and  on  both 
created  bypass  islands. 

Reach  10a:  East  bank  widening  with  S-foot 
bench  cut;  6:1  cribwall  along  Almaden  Road; 
10-foot-wide  willow  revegetation  band  near 
river  edge. 


Reach  8:    Floodwalls  on  both  bank  tops; 
minimal  riparian  inq>acts  assumed. 


Reach  9:    No  work. 


Reach  10a:  East  bank  widening  with  3-foot 
c>ench  cut;  6:1  sideslope  cribwall  along 
Almaden  Road;  5-20-foot-wide  revegetation 
band  near  river. 
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Bypass/widening  AltematiTe 

Reach  10b:  No  floodwork.  Restoration 
consisting  of  gabion  repiantings  on  west 
between  southbound  and  northbound  Ahnaden 
expressway  crossings;  mixture  of  wetland  or 
riparian  plantings  on  natural  bank  from  the 
northbound  crossing  to  Streamgage  23b. 

Reach  JOc  (888-906):  Excavate  east  bank  to 
6-foot  above  invert  cut  avoids  some  bank 
edge;  riparian  mitigation  on  100-foot-wide 
band  next  to  east  bank;  6:1  sideslope  cribwall 
on  the  east  floodway  edge. 


Reach  10c  (906-913):  East  bank  excavation  to 
6-feet  above  invert  goes  to  bank  edge;  east 
bank  not  planted;  west  bank  converted  to 
riparian;  continued  cribwalls. 

Reach  11a:    Mostly  east  bank  excavation  to 
bank  edge;  1:1-2  sideslope  stepped  gabion 
floodway.  East  bypass  around  400-500  feet  of 
riparian  opposite  Chard  Drive.  Mitigation  as 
infill  on  west  bank  only. 

Reach  lib:    West  bank  excavation  of 
floodway  to  the  invert  widens  river  channel 
precluding  vegetation  on  bank  edge;  2: 1 
sideslope  earth  river  banks;  6:1  sideslope 
cribwall  floodway  west  bank.  Two  west  bank 
ran^s  with  stepped  gabions.  Reconfigure 
Ross  Creek  outfall,  some  hardening.  Riparian 
mitigation  about  100  feet  from  stream  edge. 

Readi  lie:  Continue  west  side  floodway.  witii 
riparian  mitigation  away  from  west  stream 
edge. 

Reach  12:  Levees  constructed/raised  on  one 
or  both  banks  on  non-riparian  areas;  riparian 
revegetation.  with  the  exertion  of  420  feet 
upstream  of  Branham  Lane,  is  not  near  stream 
channel  though  some  is  associated  with 
existing  percolation  ponds. 


Widening  Alternative 
Reach  10b:  Same  as  bypass. 


Reach  10c  (888-906):  Partial  inqacts  from 
east  bank  widening  to  Moot  cut  downstream 
of  Foxworthy  Avenue  and  west  bank  from 
Foxworthy  to  Hillsdale  Avenues  always  to 
bank  edge;  replanting  on  all  iiiq>aa  areas 
except  ramp  access  on  west.  About  1:1.5 
floodway  sideslope. 

Readi  10c  (906-913):  Bodi  banks  excavated 
mitigation  on  impact  areas;  less  steep  floodway 
sideslopes  without  cribwalls. 


Reach  11a:  Minor  (400-feet)  east  bank 
widening.  Mitigation  on  xxapacx  area  and  west 
bank  mfill  similar  to  bypass  alternative. 


R&uh  lib:    Excavate  most  of  east  bank  and 
about  half  of  west  bank  to  3-foot  bench  height 
with  1:. 75-1 .5.  sideslope  gabion  floodway  slope 
on  both  sides.  Mitigate  in  all  impact  areas. 
One  west  bank  ramp.   Assume  the  same  Ross 
Creek  out^  wotic  and  impacts. 


Readt  lie:  Continue  east  bank  excavation/on- 
site  mitigation  as  in  lib. 


Reach  12:  Same  as  bypass  alternative. 
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m.  EXISTING  RESOURCES 

A.  Vegetation 

Vegetation  surveys  of  the  project  area  have  been  previously  conducted  in  die  late  1980's  by  Habitat 
Restoration  Group  (HRG,  Felton,  CA),  and  additional  vegetation  parameters  were  surveyed  as  part  of 
the  revised  terrestrial  HEP  conducted  for  this  repon  (SCVWD  1997).  The  project  area  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  riparian  forest,  ruderal  herbaceous,  scrub-shrub,  and  hardbanking  features.   In  general,  the 
stream  edge  and  lower  banks  are  dominated  by  willows  and  cottonwood,  middle  bank  areas  by  black 
locust,  walmit,  box  elder,  and  others,  while  the  upper  banks  support  coast  live  oak,  sycamore,  valley 
oak,  as  well  as  walnut,  California  pepper  tree  and  privet.  The  shrub  understory  includes  himalaya 
blackberry,  poison  oak,  and  young  trees.   Landscaping  plantings  include  eucalyptus,  holly  oak,  and 
fruit  trees.  Shallower  portions  of  the  river  invert  support  freshwater  marsh  species  like  mles,  while 
deeper  areas  are  barren  of  vegetation. 

Between  reaches,  the  riparian  areas  differ  considerably  in  age  and  quality  of  vegetation.  Reaches  6 
through  9  possess  older,  more  dense,  and  more  continuous  riparian  vegetation.  In  Reach  6.  which  is 
not  included  as  part  of  the  Federal  project  alternatives,  the  most  abundant  species  are  cottonwood, 
willow,  and  black  walnut,  with  the  most  mature  vegetation  downstream  of  Virginia  Street  on  the  west 
bank.    Reach  7  shows  greater  variability.  The  short  section  between  Route  87  and  SPRR  has 
relatively  sparse  riparian  cover  and  actively  eroding  banks.  Much  more  continuous  riparian  cover  is 
present  in  the  section  immediately  upstream  past  Willow  Street  to  about  STA  760.  At  this  point,  the 
east  bank  is  mainly  ruderal  scrub,  and  the  west  bank  becomes  steq>,  with  a  mixture  of  young  trees  in 
what  ^)pears  to  be  recently  collapsed  bank,  and  older  trees  at  the  stream  edge.  This  latter  site,  up  to 
STA  763  is  the  location  of  the  first  biotechnical  repair  element  proposed  in  the  bypass/widening  plan. 
From  this  point  of  Reach  7  to  Alma  Avenue,  the  riparian  cover  is  sparser,  particularly  on  the  east 
bank.  The  renoaining  portion  of  Reach  7  from  Alma  Avenue  to  UPRR,  as  well  as  all  of  Reach  8  is 
again  much  higher  qudity  riparian  cover,  with  denser,  larger  trees,  and  more  overwater  shade. 
Between  450  and  600  feet  of  bank  hardening  is  present  in  each  of  Reaches  6.  7  and  8. 

Beginning  at  Willow  Glen  Way.  the  riparian  cover  in  Reach  9  includes  larger  cottonwoods.  black 
Ipcust,  walnut,  box  elder  and  occasional  large  sycamores,  but  fewer  willows  than  downstream 
reaches.  The  riparian  cover  is  up  to  200  feet  wide,  and  supports  as  high  as  240  feet/acre  of  tree  basal 
area  (i^pendix  A).  Several  areas  with  very  steep  natural  or  hardened  banks  are  present  Some  of 
these  steeper  areas  are  unstable  and  have  younger  trees  such  as  the  biotechnical  site  downstream  of 
Curmer  Avenue,  while  others,  such  as  the  west  bank  upstream  of  Malone  Road,  have  significant 
groves  of  cottonwoods.  The  riparian  cover  is  nearly  continuous  trees,  with  the  exceptions  of  several 
hundred  feet  of  bank  hardening  at  each  of  two  east  bank  sites;  one  upstream  of  Malone  Road  and 
another  bordering  Almaden  Road  and  scrub-shrub  bordering  the  east  bank  for  about  600  feet 
downstream  of  Curtner  Avenue. 

Despite  very  steep  banks.  Reach  10a  is  nearly  continuous  riparian  forest  and  has  a  similar  species  mix 
to  that  in  Reach  9.  Reach  10b  has  been  mocUfied  by  channel  widening  and  gabions,  stq>porting 
primarily  ruderal  herbaceous  and  limited  scrub  vegetation,  and  a  few,  recently  planted  cottonwood 
saplings.  Bounded  by  streamgage  23b  upstream,  this  area  can  exhibit  very  dry  soils  in  the  summer 
months  and  is  not  used  for  percolation.   Reach  10c  does  have  more  permanent  water,  and  a  relativdy 
continuous  riparian  corridor  north  of  Hillsdale  Avenue.  There  are  some  large  sycamores  on  the  upper 
bank,  with  the  densest  vegetation  on  the  west  bank  between  Kell  Way  and  Foxworthy  Avenue. 
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Vegetation  bordering  the  prune  packing  plant  on  the  east  bank  north  of  Hillsdale  Avenue  is  sparse, 
low  quality  riparian,  ruderal  scrub,  and/or  ornamental  trees. 

Reach  11a  is  a  mosaic  of  riparian  and  ruderal  scrub  cover  of  varying  quality.   Black  locust  is  the 
most  common  species,  particularly  on  the  east  bank  opposite  Chard  Drive,  although  there  are  some 
large  sp^imens  of  oak,  willow,  sycamore,  and  eucalyptus  just  south  of  C^itol  Expressway.   Poison 
oak  forms  some  dense  patches.  The  west  bank  has  patches  of  scrub,  a  mix  of  blackberry  with  various 
woody  shrubs,  as  well  as  other  areas  with  mediimi-to-large  willows,  cottonwoods,  and  sycamores. 
Reaches  lib  and  He  shows  some  continuous,  moderate-aged  riparian  vegetation  on  the  east  bank, 
south  of  Branham  Lane  and  adjacent  to  Wellington  Square,  but  the  rest  of  these  rdbreaches  is  ruderal 
vegetation,  or  much  sparser  riparian  cover. 

Reach  12  has  been  affected  by  former  quarrying,  agriculture  and,  until  recentiy,  instream  percolation 
(^rations.  Only  herbaceous  aimuals  grow  in  the  ponded  area  exposed  when  die  dams  are  removed, 
while  limited  riparian  vegetation  is  present  above  the  percolation  pond  edge  on  the  west  bank. 

The  areas  along  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks  that  would  be  impacted  by  the  project  consist  predominantly 
of  ruderal  herbaceous  vegetation  on  the  banks  and  some  freshwater  marsh  vegetation  in  the  channel 
bottom.   A  portion  of  Ross  Creek  has  already  been  stabilized  with  concrete. 

B.  Fisheries 

Historically,  the  Guadalupe  River  probably  supported  small  runs  of  winter-run  steeihead  trout  and 
coho  sahnon  (Skimier  1962).  Adults  of  both  species  would  have  normally  entered  the  river  in  early 
winter,  and  the  young  would  remain  for  at  least  one  year,  migrating  upstream  into  the  cooler 
tributaries.  Initial  logging,  followed  by  numerous  barrien,  impoundments,  diversion,  subsidence, 
pollution  fiom  urban  runoff,  gravel  mining,  and  introduction  of  noi>-native  fish  species  have  greatly 
reduced  the  habitat  quality  of  the  river. 

Nevertheless,  adult  chinook  salmon  and  steeihead  trout  have  been  documented  on  the  Guadalupe 
River  at  least  since  1986  (Ulmer  1988,  studies  by  Harvey  Stanley  Associates  aixl  Habiut  Restoration 
Group,  HRG  1991,  as  summarized  in  SCVWD  1997).  Though  it  bad  been  believed  that  these  fish 
were  strays  attracted  by  discharge  &om  a  groundwater  pumping  operation,  the  fish  have  continued  to 
ascend  tl»  river  since  cessation  of  the  pumping  in  1992  (Western  Waters  Canos  Club,  199S,  personal 
communication).   Several  chinook  salinon  fry  were  colleaed  in  the  vicinity  of  Branham  Lane  in 
March  1996.  The  life  cycles  of  salmon  and  steeihead  in  diis  system  are  poorly  known  and  subject  to 
considerable  speculation.  Historically,  the  Bay  area  strains  would  not  have  had  sufficiently  cool, 
sustained  flows  to  allow  salmon,  which  occur  mainly  on  the  mainstems  of  major  Central  Valley  and 
some  coastal  streams.  The  persistence  of  chinook  salmon  in  the  Guadalupe  River  may  partly  be  a 
result  of  siq>plemental  flows  derived  from  urban  basement  and/or  air  conditioner  discharges,  or 
perhaps  artesian  water  supported  by  ongoing  percolation  operations.  Peak  flows  following  storm 
events  in  the  Guadalupe  River  basin  have  also  increased  greatly  due  to  urbanization;  this  may  result  in 
moving  young  fish  soon  after  emergence  to  lower  portions  of  the  river,  potentially  reducing  the 
normal  requirement  for  typical  stream  rearing.  The  limited  stuveys  of  salmon  spawning  suggest  that 
about  85%  occurs  downstream  of  the  project  reaches,  between  Brokaw  Road  and  San  Carlos  Street. 

Other  fish  species  populations  vary  somewhat  with  location.  The  more  important  native  species  are 
California  roach,  hitch,  Sacramento  sucker,  and  prickly  sculpin  while  non-natives  include  largemouth 
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bass,  green  and  pumpldnseed  sunfishes,  mosquitofish,  goldfish,  and  carp.  Pacific  lamprey  have  also 
been  observed  in  redds  downstream  of  the  project  area  (Hedding  Street),  and  attached  to  the  Blossom 
Hill  drop  structure  upstream  of  the  project  area. 

C.Wadlife 

A  wildlife  monitoring  study  conducted  in  1986-1987  included  systematic,  twice  monthly  bird  surveys 
in  49  plots  for  a  period  of  12  months  throughout  the  project  length  (except  for  Reach  8),  tricing 
for  mammals  where  activity  was  observed  or  suspected,  and  trapping  for  reptiles  aixi  anq>hibians  in 
eight  areas  (reviewed  in  SCVWD  1997). 

Of  the  121  bird  species  observed,  11  were  observed  only-once,  including  an  unidentified  falcon  and 
several  owls,  while  16  species  of  waterfowl  were  observed  only  at  the  percolation  ponds  in  Reach  12. 
The  ten  most  abundant  species  are  (in  order  of  decreasing  abundance):  housefinch,  bushtit,  mallard, 
white-crowned  sparrow,  Aima's  hummingbird,  California  towhee,  yellow-rumped  warbler,  song 
sparrow,  black  phoebe,  and  cedar  waxwing.  The  survey  does  indicate  that  the  Guadaliqw  River  has  a 
lower  nimiber  of  breeding  bird  species  than  similar  but  less  urbanized  stieams  in  the  regioo.  This 
may  be  in  part  due  to  the  relatively  narrow  width  of  the  stream  corridor,  competition  for  avian  nest 
sites  by  European  starlings,  or  nest  parasitism  by  brown-headed  cowbirds.   Nevertheless,  the  avifauna 
is  undoubtedly  much  more  abundant  and  diverse  than  similar-sized  rivers  which  have  been  more  fully 
channelized  and  cleared.  For  a  heavily  urbanized  area  such  the  city  of  San  Jose,  the  existing  wildlife 
corridor  of  the  Guadalupe  River  is  considered  a  relatively  scarce  and  valuable  asset. 

Common  anq>hibian  species  along  the  Guadaltipe  River,  include  the  bullfrog,  western  toad,  and 
Pacific  treefrog,  which  are  restricted  for  at  least  part  of  their  lifecycles  to  riverine  or  wetland  habitats, 
and  Calfiomia  slender  salamander,  which  may  occur  in  other  cover-types  as  well.  Reptiles  which 
occur  in  the  project  reaches,  both  in  riparian  and  other  cover-types,  include  the  western  fence  lizard, 
gopher  snake,  common  garter  snake,  ringneck  snake  and  western  skink.  Typical  mammal<  include 
muskrat,  opossum,  shrews,  squirrels,  gophers,  mice,  voles,  raccoon,  and  several  bats,  primarily  in 
r^)arian  areas,  as  well  as  cats  and  dogs.    Mammals  would  be  less  abundant  and  diverse  in  ruderal, 
upland  landscaping,  and  urban  forest  areas  than  in  riparian  areas. 

n.  FTiHanyered  Species 

Below  are  brief  discussions  of  federally-listed  and  endangered  and  threatened  species,  and  species 
proposed  for  these  designations,  which  may  occur  in  the  project  area  or  be  affected  by  die  project. 
The  Corps  should  review  its  Federal  agency  responsibilities  as  outlined  in  Appendix  F.  The  most 
recent  list  for  the  project  was  developed  on  May  15,  1996;  as  preliminary  information,  we  have 
provided  updated  lists  dated  January  16.  1997  (Appendix  F).  The  Service  has  consultation 
responsibility  for  all  species  other  than  anadromous  fishes,  which  are  the  responsibility  of  NMFS. 
The  Corps  should  make  a  written  request  for  updating  any  such  list  that  is  more  than  90  days  old  at 
the  time  that  preparation  of  a  Biological  Assessment,  or  updated  Biological  Assessment,  for  the 
project  is  undertaken. 

American  Peregrine  Falcon  -  Endangved  (Palco  peregrinus  anatum):   This  species  prefers  ledges 
of  high  cliffis  with  commanding  views  of  surrounding  woodlands,  forests,  or  coastal  h^itats;  most 
occupy  nests  below  4,000  feet  elevatioiL   They  prefer  to  nest  near  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers  that 
support  an  abundance  of  birds,  but  may  travel  several  miles  from  their  nesting  grounds  to  forage  on 
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pigeons,  shorebirds,  waterfowl,  and  songbirds.  Coastal  and  inland  marsh  habitats  are  especially 
important  in  fall  and  winter,  when  they  attract  large  concentrations  of  shorebirds  and  other  water 
birds.  It  is  probably  an  infrequent  visitor  to  the  project  area,  having  been  observed  in  Reach  6,  just 
downstream  of  the  project  area.  Construction  activities  for  either  alternative  could  result  in  some 
temporary  reduced  use  of  the  lower  reaches  by  this  species,  while  the  widening  alternative  would 
resiilt  more  prolonged  due  to  larger  temporal  losses  of  riparian  cover  in  Reach  7. 

California  clapper  raU  -  Endangered  {Rallus  longirostris  obsoletus):  This  species'  prime  habitat 
consists  of  large  salt  marshes  with  well-developed  tidal  slough  networks  and  adjacent  mudflats.  The 
project  area  is  considerably  upstream  of  tidally-influenced  area  such  that  known  or  poteiuial  habitat 
for  this  species  is  unlikely  to  be  adversely  affected. 

California  Red-Legged  Frog  -  Threatened  (Rana  aurora  draytona): 

This  species  was  formerly  abundant  in  fresh  and  brackish  water  marshes  and  riparian  habitats 
sunounding  San  Francisco  Bay.   Population  decline  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  loss  or 
degradation  of  preferred  riparian  habitat;  negative  influences  include  (a)  the  removal  of  streamside 
woody  or  emergent  aquatic  vegetation  that  results  in  loss  of  shading  and  more  warmwater 
tnicrohabitats,  (b)  loss  of  refiigia  such  as  undercut  banks,  holes,  root  masses,  and  gravel  substrate  and 
(c)  introduction  of  exotic  predatory  fish  and  bullfrogs.  California  red-legged  frogs  lay  their  eggs  iit 
clusters  around  aquatic  vegetation  from  December  to  early  April.  The  larvae  require  3-5  months  to 
complete  metamorphosis.   Adults  are  highly  aquatic  when  active  but  are  less  dependent  on  permanent 
water  bodies  than  other  firog  species. 

Routine  flood  control  maintenance  includes  vegetation  removal,  herbicide  spraying,  shaping  of  banks 
to  control  erosion,  and  desUting  operations.  Thus,  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  flood  control 
project  on  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  may  have  some  adverse  impacts  on  this  species  and  its  habitat. 
Currently,  the  project  area  has  some  areas  of  extensive  undercut  banks  in  association  with  waters 
deeper  than  2  feet  and  scattered  freshwater  emergent  vegttation;  habitat  attributes  preferred  by  the 
red-legged  frog. 

This  species  may  occur  within  the  project  reaches.  The  most  recent  records  of  red-legged  frog 
include  sightings  in  1987  at  the  head  of  Lexington  Reservoir,  on  Los  Gatos  Creek,  and  in  1977  about 
1.5  miles  downstream  of  Guadalupe  Reservoir,  on  Guadalupe  Creek,    ^propriate  surveys  in 
accordance  with  approved  Service  protocols  would  need  to  be  done  to  confirm  presence  or  absence. 
Until  such  surveys  are  complete,  presence  would  be  assumed. 

Other  spedes:   Most  of  the  remaining  species  are  not  present  in  the  project  area.  Two  of  the  listed 
plant  species,  Santa  Clara  Valley  dudleya  and  Metcalf  Canyon  jewelflower,  are  associated  with 
serpentine  soils  that  are  absent  from  the  project  area.  The  other  listed  plant  species,  robust 
spineflower,  is  found  in  west  side  coastal  montane  woodland  or  scrub,  also  absent  from  the  project 
area.  Similarly,  the  project  area  does  not  overlap  the  known  habitat  of  bay  checkerspot  butterfly,  the 
only  listed  invertebrate  species.  The  listed  delta  smelt  and  proposed  Sacramento  splittail  are  found  in 
estuarine  areas  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  well  outside  of  the  project  area  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  affected. 

However,  steelhead  trout  are  proposed  for  listing  and  are  known  to  be  present  near  or  within  the 
project  area.  Adult  steelhead  have  been  seen  emering  the  river,  however,  reproduction  and  smolting 
have  not  yet  been  confumed.   Steelhead  are  an  anadromous  form  of  rainbow  trout.  Adults  in  the  Bay 
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area  populations  exhibit  what  is  known  as  the  winter-run  pattern,  migrating  during  the  rain  and 
snowmelt  season  from  December  to  June.  They  spawn  in  cool,  stnaU-graveled  rivers,  after  which  the 
adults  may  return  to  the  ocean.  The  young  rear  for  at  least  1  year  in  freshwater  (usually  two  years), 
before  migrating  to  the  ocean  as  smolts,  where  they  mature  after  another  1  to  3  years.  If 
reproduction  does  occur  presently,  the  loss  of  shaded  riverine  aquatic  cover  in  some  project  reaches 
could  cause  water  temperature  increases  which  may  adversely  impact  this  species.    Restoration  of  a 
low-flow  channel  and  riparian  vegetation  in  other  reaches  could  have  potential  temperature  and 
passage  benefits. 


rv.  FUTURE  wrraouT  the  project 

The  following  description  of  existing  conditions  and  impacts  is  based  on  evaluation  of  habitat 
conditions  in  1993  and  1996  for  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial  HEPs,  and  evaluation  of  in^acts  by 
comparison  with  projea  plans  for  the  two  alternatives.  On  a  reach-specific  basis,  we  estimated  the 
following  impacts:   (1)  slope-correaed  acreage  losses  of  riparian  forest  and  scrub-shrub  (Table  1),  (2) 
losses,  in  area  and  lineal  feet,  of  overstream  vegetation,  or  "overhead  shade"(Table  2),  (3)  losses,  in 
lineal  feet,  of  natural  bank  and  undercut  bank  (Table  3),  (4)  changes  in  habitat  vahie,  expressed  as 
Average  Aimualized  Habitat  Units  (AAHUs),  using  HEP  models  for  the  project  impact  and  mitigation 
areas  (Table  S,  see  Appendix  A  for  details),  and  (5)  changes  in  lineal  feet  of  contact  of  riparian  cover 
with  stream  edge  (Table  4).  Habitat  losses  and  riparian  contact  lengths  were  based  on  construction 
and  mitigation  plans  provided  in  July  1996  superimposed  over  cover-type  maps  prepared  from  1986 
surveys,  and  provided  by  the  local  sponsor's  consultant  (Jones  and  Stokes  Associates,  Sacramento)  in 
September  1996.  Innpacts  to  undercut  lengths,  and  overstream  shade  cover  lengths  and  areas  were 
based  on  1993  measurements  by  the  HEP  team,  using  the  1996  construction  plans. 

Past  bank  protection  activities  have  ranged  from  placement  of  sacked  concr^e  or  gabions,  to 
apparentiy  haphazard  dun:q)ing  of  broken  concrete.  Sections  of  the  river  that  are  not  hardened  show 
active  bank  erosion,  undercutting,  and  channel  incision,  apparentiy  caused  by  high  peak  flow 
velocities.    As-needed  maintenance  would  probably  continue  without  the  project,  involving  removal 
of  ^en  trees  or  braiKhes  protruding  into  the  chatmel  aixl  short-term  fixes  such  as  placement  of 
riprap  in  newly  eroded  areas. 

Riparian  quality  would  remain  high  in  sections  with  adequate  water  (e.g.  Reaches  6-9,  10a);  those 
with  insufficient  water  (Reach  10b)  or  periodic  inundation  (Reach  12)  would  support  minimal  or  no 
vegetation.  The  riparian  community  would  have  moderate  to  high  dominance  by  non-native  species, 
such  as  black  locust  and  black  walmit,  although  some  native  species  like  willows  and  cottonwoods 
would  establish  in  areas  with  pereimial  water.  The  width  and  continuity  of  die  riparian  corridor, 
overstream  shade,  and  undercut  banks,  would  remain  approximately  at  its  current  state,  as  would  use 
by  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
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V.  FUTURE  WITH  THE  PROJECT 

A.  BYPayg/w^'^'i'"'"?  Alternative 

1.  Riparian  Habitat 

Construction  of  the  bypass/widening  t      native  would  impact  17.27  acres  (11.26  acres  of  riparian 
forest,  and  another  6.01  acres  of  riparian  scrub-shrub)  (Table  1).   Habitat  area  would  increase 
modestly  with  mitigation  (23.72  acres,  corrected  for  slope),  however  the  distribution  and  quality  of 
habitat  would  change  both  positively  and  negatively,  depending  on  the  reach.   Significantly  reduced 
wildlife  use  would  occur  during  the  2  year  construction  period  due  to  disturbance  by  earthmoving 
equipment  and  placement  of  project  features.   Establishment  of  shrub  cover  will  be  relatively  rapid 
and  vigorous  during  initial  irrigation  (3-S  years),  and  more  variable  and  site  dependent  thereafter. 
Overall,  the  need  to  establish  a  significant  portion  of  the  mitigation  on  higher  bench  elevations  away 
from  the  river  will  result  in  a  greater  proportion  of  xeric  species  like  oak  and  sycanoore,  while 
floodway  capacity  concerns  will  result  in  more  and  shorter  willow  riparian  species  on  lower  benches. 
The  portion  of  the  mitigation  area  specified  for  cottonwood  and  voixed  riparian  tree  species  should, 
over  a  minimum  period  of  30  years,  restore  values  equal  to  or  greater  than  pre-project  conditions. 


Table  1.  Ripaiian  fbcest  and  scnjb-shiub:  existing  conditions  and  tumnury  of  impam  of  constniction  of  ttM  bypass/widening  or 
widening  aRematives  of  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Prcjeet  (Federal  portions  only).  Loss  and  mitigation  acreages  only 
are  corrected  for  slope:  existing  conditions  are  frarnSCVWD  (1997)  and  are  not  slope-wviected.  Values  are  in  acres. 

Reacti 

Existing 
Riparian  Forest 

Rip.  Forest  Loss,  altemative: 

Fxisting  Scrub- 
Shrub 

Scrub-Shrub  Loss  for  altemative: 

Bypass 

Widening 

Bypass 

Widening 

7 

4.43 

1.02 

2.31 

1^9 

0.52 

1 

8 

1.66 

0.26 

0.033 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8.97 

3.65 

0 

a48 

0.45 

0 

10a 

1.68 

0.64 

0.92 

0.38 

0.29 

0.37 

10b 

1.26 

0 

0 

26 

0.83 

0.83 

10c 

4.4 

1.82 

1.96 

0.92 

0.77 

0.49 

11a 

3.94 

2.4 

0.58 

2.49 

1.97 

2.1 

llb-c 

3.47 

1.45 

Z14 

1.1 

1.16 

0.75 

12 

2.28 

0.02 

0 

4.17 

0.02 

0 

Total  Project 

32.09 

11.26 

7.96 

13.43 

6.01 

5.54 

Over  time,  the  wider  corridor  would  improve  conditions  in  the  bypassed  stream  Reaches  7-8,  and 
next  to  percolation  areas  in  Reach  12,  providing  a  buffer  to  disturbance.     HEP  analysis  showed  that 
the  project  would  require  about  20.7  acres  to  compensate  losses  to  all  evaluation  species  in-kind.   The 
relatively  low  mitigation  ratio  (1.4:1)  is  a  consequence  of  relatively  low  values  for  existing  scrub- 
shrub,  the  moderate  existing  forest  age  (about  30  years),,  and  unifonn  assumptions  regarding  growth 
and  cover  development  on  mitigation  sites  (Table  5,  Appendix  A).   If  these  asstmied  conditions  are 
not  achieved,  mitigation  would  not  be  adequate  to  coo^nsate  for  project  impacts. 
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Although  complete  losses  would  not  occur  in  any  reach,  permanently  reduced  corridor  widths  in  some 
areas  and  a  redistribution  of  quality  habitat  would  take  place.  The  most  significant  impacts  of  the 
project  would  occur  in  Reach  9  where  the  east  bank  habitat  would  be  partially  narrowed  and  hardened 
by  floodway  and  bypass  features.  On-site  mitigation  in  Reach  9,  while  providing  some  side  shade, 
would  probably  resiilt  in  more  limited  wildlife  use  for  the  fiill  length  to  Curmer  Avenue.    East  bank 
floodway  construction  would  also  reduce  riparian  corridor  width  in  Reaches  10a  and  1  la,  although  the 
existing  quality  is  not  quite  as  high  as  in  Reach  9.  Floodway  construction  on  the  east  bank  of 
Reaches  1  Ib-c  and  several  hardening  elements  in  this  area  would  reduce  values  at  the  stream  edge, 
and  replace  them  with  riparian  plantings  not  less  than  100  west  of  the  bank. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  project,  most  of  the  mitigation  for  riparian  losses  is  plaimed  in  Reach  10b, 
Reach  12,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  west  bank  of  Reaches  1  la  and  lie.  The  success  of  Reach  10b 
plans  will  likely  be  dependent  on  the  provision  of  water  and  uncertain  groundwater  dq>ths;  this  area 
is  downstream  of  the  percolation  area  and  receives  virtually  no  accretions  from  urban  runoff.  If 
plantings  establish  successfiilly,  habitat  quality  and  wildlife  use  will  increase  greatly  over  existing 
conditions.  If,  over  the  long  term,  sufficient  water  is  itot  provided  and/or  groundwater  depdis 
become  too  low  for  plant  establishment,  the  mitigation  will  probably  fdl  after  irrigation  has  ceased. 
Water  supply  would  probably  be  less  of  a  concern  to  riparian  vegetation  in  Reaches  11-12,  although 
actual  stream  habitat  may  still  be  less  permanent  than  the  inq>act  areas. 

The  type  of  vegetati<Mi  in  on-site  mitigation  in  some  impact  areas  would  differ  fzom  that  lost.  Low- 
growing,  dense  willow  species  are  specified  for  portions  of  Reaches  9  and  10a  adjacent  to  the 
floodway,  presumably  to  maximize  floodway  ct^ncity.  These  species  lack  some  of  the  habitat 
features  provided  by  larger  tall  species  like  cottonwoods,  such  as  snag  production  and  deadwood, 
large  woody  debris,  upper  canopy  nest  sites  and  perches,  large  horizontal  projection  of  overstream 
cover,  and  association  of  large  shallow  roots  with  bank  undercuts.  These  oear-floodway  areas  would 
also  be  subject  to  seasonally  high  velocities  which  would  scour  the  ground  humus  layer. 

The  species  which  utilize  the  mitigation  areas  would  be  somewhat  different  than  existing  conditions. 
Mitigation  areas  at  low  elevation  or  on  steep  slopes  near  the  water  edge  would  be  r^resented  by 
species  associated  with  water,  hydrophytes  and/or  thick  shrub  layers:  belted  kingfisher,  yellow 
warbler,  northern  oriole,  black  phod>e,  and,  near  wetland  mitigation  areas,  conmion  yellowthroat  and 
mallard.  In  the  more  open  sycamore  and  oak  riparian  areas,  one  would  expea  other  bird  species  such 
as  white-breasted  nuthatch,  western  kingbird,  western  blud>ird,  and  eventually,  acorn  woodpedcer. 
Amphibians  would  be  more  prevalent  near  the  water  edge  than  on  riparian  plantings  higher  on  the 
bench  or  farther  from  the  water. 

2.  Riyerine  Habitat 

About  10%  of  the  remaining,  existing  natural  bank,  would  be  hardened  with  a  combination  of 
gabions,  cribwall,  concrete,  and  boulder  biotechnical  treatments;  total  revetment  (existing  plus  project 
associated)  would  ^proach  30%  of  the  total  stream  length  (Table  2).  With  the  exception  of  the 
biotechnical  treatment,  woody  vegetation  would  oot  regrow.  and  some  areas  near  bypass  entrances 
and  exits  would  be  maintained.  About  IS  %  of  the  natural  undercuts  would  be  lost,  and  the  benches 
lowered  and/or  banks  hardened  such  that  these  would  probably  not  reform. 
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Table  2.    Summary  of  impacts  to  undercut  bank    and  natural  bank  (new  revetment),  due  to  constrjcUon  of  bypass  or  wideningli 
alternatives  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Protect  (Federal  portioru  only).  All  values  are  in  feet.                               || 

reach 

bank  length 

existing 
undercuts 

undercut  tosses,  (eet 

existing 
revetment 

new  revetment,  feet             II 

bypass 

vndening 

bypass 

wideninq 

7 

8578 

4265 

600 

1900 

1636 

640 

640 

8 

2968 

850 

40 

0 

774 

2S0 

0 

9 

9906 

2090 

350 

0 

2185 

1325 

0 

10 

14272 

1300 

110 

520 

7872 

100 

100 

11 

9280 

185 

0 

lis 

0 

1180 

575 

12 

1800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand  totals 

46804 

8690 

1100 

2535 

12467 

3535 

1315 

About  a  third  of  the  overhead  stream  shade  would  be  lost  initially  with  construction  of  the 
bypass/widening  alternative  (0.86  acres,  4,775  lineal  feet)  (Table  3).   Much  of  this  loss  is  locali2ed  in 
floodway  areas  of  Reaches  9,  10a,  and  1  lb,  and  in  bypass  entrance/exit  elements  of  Reaches  7-8. 
Until  vegetation  re-establishes,  stream  temperatures  could  increase  in  affected  reaches  during  the 
spring-fall.   Some  temperature  impacts  would  remain  in  areas  with  one-sided  widening,  such  as  Reach 
10a,  11a,  and  9.  The  higher  bench  cuts  will  avoid  some  streamedge  trees  in  Reach  9,  but  not  10a. 
At  mitigation  sites,  vegetative  sideshade  should  begin  to  establish  rapidly  following  plantings  with 
rapidly  growing  willows.   However,  values  associated  with  large  trees  like  woody  instream  cover  via 
exposed  roots  and  overstream  perches  would  increase  more  gradually  over  a  period  of  30-40  years, 
and  be  more  limited  in  the  near  stream  willow  pallette.   In  the  bypassed  sections  (Reaches  7,8). 
topographic  shade  created  by  ciiaimel  incision  and  most  vegetative  shade  would  be  preserved,  and 
stream  temperatures  should  be  similar  to  existing  conditions.  More  detailed  model  smdies  would  be 
needed  to  better  estimate  thermal  impacts  for  both  alternatives. 


Tatjle  3.  Summa 
on  overfmad  veo 

ry  of  impacts  of  the  bypass/wklening  and  widening  alternatives  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  Fkxjd  Control  Project 
etative  stream  shade  (Federal  Portions  only). 

Ejdstinq  Conditions 

Bypass/widening  Alternative 

Widening  Alternative 

Reach 

stream 

Shade 

shade  kiss 

construction  methods 

shade  kiss 

construction  methods 

area 

area 

acres 

feet 

acres 

feet 

7 

1.85 

0.67 

0.11 

543 

ramps,  boulder  bk>tech 

0.33 

1900 

excavate  east  bank 

8 

0.67 

0.21 

0.03 

154 

bypass  entrance 

0 

0 

nowcfk 

9 

1.84 

0.91 

0.35 

1813 

partial  eastAwest  bank  widening 
bypass,  boukl  biotech.  ramps 

0 

0 

no  work 

10a 

0.58 

0.19 

0.10 

669 

same  as  widening 

0.11 

598 

excavate  east  bank 

10b 

2.17 

0 

0 

0 

mitkjatkm  area 

0 

0 

mitigation  area 

10c 

1.39 

0.16 

0.07 

535 

excavate  east  bank 

0.09 

735 

easl/V«3t  widening 

11a 

1.46 

0.20 

0.05 

293 

excavate  east  bank  ,  bypass 

0.02 

90 

some  east  bank 

lib 

1.06 

0.16 

0.10 

444 

ramps,  excavate  west  bank 

0.10 

465 

eastAwest  wideninq 

11c 

0.38 

0.08 

0.04 

324 

ramps,  excavate  west  bank 

0.04 

246 

excavate  east  bank 

12 

0.30 

0.001 

0 

0 

same  as  widening 

0 

0 

no  excavation 

Totals: 

1Z69 

2.58 

0.86 

4775 

0.68 

4034 
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Increased  temperatures  may  have  an  adverse  impact  on  anadromous  fishes  (sahnon  and  steelhead), 
known  to  spawn  in  the  project  area.    However,  establishment  of  a  low-flow  channel  could  result  in 
better  passage  conditions  which,  if  upstream  barriers  are  removed  in  their  entirety,  would  allow  use 
of  upstream  tributaries.   Water  temperatures  are  perrenially  cooler  in  these  tributaries  and  may  benefit 
some  anadromous  species  like  steelhead  trout.  Selection  of  spawning  areas  is  also  depeiKlent  upon 
flow  and  substrate;  where  inadequate  flows  exist,  the  flsh  may  choose  to  remain  in  and  downstream 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  project  and  there  would  be  no  passage  beneflt  at  these  times. 

The  net  impact  of  the  project  on  stream  shade  can  be  roughly  approximated  using  the  conuct  length 
with  riparian  cover.   For  the  alternative  as  a  whole,  stream  edge  contact  should  increase  by  about 
4,000  feet  (Table  4);  signiflcantly,  all  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to  the  extensive  natural  and 
gabion  bank  plantings  in  Reach  10b. 

The  results  of  the  aquatic  HEP  indicated  that  over  half  of  the  habitat  value  losses  occurred  in  Reaches 
9,  10a,  and  1  la,  while  the  majority  of  the  habitat  value  gains  would  be  achieved  tfirough  mitigation  in 
Reach  10b  (Table  S).     Nevertheless,  mitigation  would  not  be  adequate  to  compensate  for  losses,  even 
under  optimistic  scenarios  for  shade  development  in  Reach  10b;  this  is  attributed  in  part  to  portions 
of  the  channel  border  in  this  reach  being  designated  for  freshwater  marsh  which  does  not  provide 
overhead  cover  and  other  SRA  attributes.  Using  conservative  fiitures  for  Reach  10b,  we  estimate  a 
deficit  of  about  -13.7  AAHUs,  requiring  an  equivalent  compensation  area  of  about  15.04  acres. 

Though  not  indicated  as  revetted  in  cover  maps,  some  steepsided  portions  of  the  impacted  riparian 
area  (e.g.,  east  bank  along  Almaden  Road,  Reach  10a;  west  bank  upstream  of  Malone  Street,  Reach 
9)  ,  as  well  as  the  channel  invert  at  various  work  locations  (e.g.  downstream  of  Hillsdale.  Reach 
10c;  Reaches  lla-b)  have  been  partially  covered  with  dumped  concrete  or  other  riprap.    Presently 
affected  tenestrial  areas  have  somewhat  less  groimd  cover,  possibly  reducing  wildlife  use.  while 
aquatic  areas  would  experience  less  overhead  shade  and  beitthic  productivity  than  would  a  natural 
bank  or  bottom.   Presiunably,  much  of  this  rubble  will  be  removed  during  construction  of  the  project, 
and  mitigation  areas  could  exceed  baseline  conditions  in  quality  in  some  specific  areas. 


Table  4.    Contact  length  o(  rpaiian  forest  with  stream  edge:  existing  conditions  and  sumnwy  of  npacts  of  constnjctnn  of  thefl 
bypass/widening  or  widening  alternatives  of  the  Guadalupe  Riv«f  Flood  Control  Project  (Fed«ral  poft^                                     11 

Reach 

bank  length 

Existing 

bypass 
impact 

bypass 
mitigation 

net  change 

Widening 
impact 

widening 
mitiQation 

ntH  cttu)Q9 

7 

8578 

4728 

830 

735 

-95 

2503 

3768 

1265 

8 

2968 

2276 

260 

0 

-260 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9906 

7682 

2680 

945 

-1735 

0 

0 

0 

10a 

2832 

2106 

130 

110 

-20 

859 

927 

68 

10b 

6390 

0 

0 

4363 

4363 

0 

4363 

4363 

10c 

5050 

3948 

110 

785 

675 

1650 

2312 

662 

11a 

4«S0 

2676 

1180 

2266 

1088 

387 

1590 

1203 

llb-c 

4430 

2S89 

740 

312 

-428 

1419 

1720 

301 

12 

1800 

70 

0 

420 

420 

0 

420 

420 

Total 

46804 

2607S 

5930 

9938 

4006 

6818 

15100 

8282 

406 


Table  5.  Summary  of  HEP  analysis  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (Federal  Portions  only).   See           11 
Appendix  A  for  deta«s. 

A.  Terrestrial  HEP:  Compares  ttie  impacts  artd  mitigatiofi  for  five  lijpanan  spades  models;  cliooses  Itie  area  needed  for 
compensation  as  ttiat  which  compensates  impacts  to  all  species  (Isold  n(snlMr).  AS  Reaches  are  combined. 

Altemativo 

Bypass/Widening  (23.72  acres  mitigafion) 

Widening  (12.61  acres  mitigation)                   || 

Model 

Net  Change  In  AAHUs 

compensation 
area  needed 
(acres) 

Net  Change  in  AAHUs 

compensation      | 
area  needed 
(acres) 

Plan 
Alternative 

Management 
Plan 

Plan 
AJtemative 

Management 
Plan 

Northern  Oriole 

-5.73 

14.61 

9.31 

-4.68 

7.76 

7.59 

P-C  Flycatcher 

-3.69 

15.04 

13.70 

-7.56 

8.03 

11.87 

R-S  Towhee 

-10.43 

15.04 

16.44 

-8.39 

7.99 

13.23 

Vellow  Wart>ler 

-5.21 

7.51 

16.47 

-3.58 

3.99 

11.30 

D.  Woodpecker 

-8.69 

9.96 

20.70 

-7.98 

5.29 

19.00 

B.  Aquatic  HEP:  Reach-specific  comparison  of  impacts  and  m^ation  using  a  single,  oovef-type  SRA  nudel;  allows  equal   1 
compensation  between  reaches.  The  reconvnended  values  (bold  numbers  )  are  based  on  a  wocst-casa  scenario  (50%          | 
success  in  Reach  10b);  parenthetical  values  of  fufi  success  In  Reach  10b  am  for  informational  purposes  only.  The              | 
candidate  management  area  is  equal  to  the  stream  area,  and  is  11.7  acres  with  either  alternative.                                           | 

Reach 

BypassAWdening 

Widening                                      | 

Modet  SRA 
Cover-type 

Net  Change  in  AAHUs 

compensation 
area  needed 

Net  Change  in  AAHUs 

compensation 
area  needed 

Ptan 
Altemative 

Management 
Plan 

Plan 
ABemative 

Management 
Ptan 

7 

■«.05 

5.14 

Conservative: 
assuming 
50%  success 
in  Reach  1 0b 

15.04  acres 

-26.46 

16.22 

Conservative: 
assuming  50% 
success  in 
Reach  10b 

It  JO  acres 

8 

-2.01 

0 

0 

0 

9 

-18.26 

6.06 

0 

0 

10a 

-9.22 

7.65 

-9.22 

8.12 

"lOb 

-2.51 

7.76  (15.52) 

Optknistic 
assuming 
100% 
success  in 
Reach 10b 

13.11  acres 

-2.51 

7.76  (15.52) 

Optimistic: 
assuming  100% 
success  in 
ReachlOb 

10.14  acres 

10c 

-7.06 

6.89 

-9^8 

10.38 

11a 

-7.26 

9.63 

-4.36 

7.22 

llb-c 

-7.55 

3.82 

-3.61 

7.46 

12 

0 

1.24 

0 

1.24 

B.  Widening  altemative 

1.  Riparian  Habitat 

Construction  of  the  widening  alternative  would  impact  about  13.5  acres  (7.96  acres  of  riparian  forest 
and  5.54  acres  of  riparian  scrub-shrub).  About  12.61  acres  of  riparian  forest  would  be  replanted  as 
mitigation.   The  distribution  of  impacts  and  mitigation  are  different  from  the  bypass/widening 
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alternative.    Low,  3-foot-higb  bench  cuts  for  the  widening  alternative  (Reaches  7,  10a,  10c,  portions 
of  11a.  and  llb-c)  would  necessitate  vegetative  removal  to  the  stream  edge.   Except  for  Reach  10b, 
mitigation  for  the  widening  alternative  would  be  of  varying  width  largely  on  these  same  bench  impact 
areas.    The  mitigation  in  Reach  10b,  and  associated  effects  would  be  the  same  as  just  described  for 
the  bypass/widening  alternative.  Reaches  7  and  He  would  be  greatly  affected  by  east  bank  widening 
in  areas  of  high  baseline  riparian  habitat  quality,  which  would  reduce  values  for  a  considerable  period 
following  construction  until  mitigation  vegetation  grows  back.  Inqpacts  would  be  nearly  the  same  in 
Reach  10a  despite  a  lower  bench  height.   In  Reach  10c,  most  of  the  high  quality  vegetation  on  the 
west  bank  between  Kell  Way  and  Foxworthy  Avenue  would  be  lost  (with  the  exception  of  a  raaip 
tentatively  sited  for  the  west  bank  downstream  of  Foxworthy  Avenue,  these  areas  would  be 
replanted). 

Due  to  the  lower  level  of  flood  protection  with  the  widening  alternative,  impacts  are  avoided  in 
certain  areas,  and  more  vegetation  allowed  in  others.  In  particular.  Reaches  8  and  9  would  not  be 
impacted  by  this  alternative,  and  the  values  and  utilization  by  wildlife  would  remain  high.  loqiacts 
would  also  be  avoided  on  the  entire  east  bank  of  Reach  11a,  and  infill  planting  allowed  on  die  west 
bank.  The  short  section  from  Hillsdale  Avenue  to  the  Capitol  Expressway  would  have  mitigation 
plantings  on  both  sides,  con:q)ared  with  only  one  side  for  the  bypass/widening  alternative. 

Despite  a  third  less  impact  area  than  the  bypass/widening  alternative,  the  HEP  results  indicate  that 
nearly  the  same  acreage  (19  acres)  of  mitigation  would  be  required  to  fiilly  offset  all  impacts  in-kind. 
This  is  due  to  slightly  higher  baseline  Habitat  Suitability  Indices  (HSIs)  for  the  impact  areas  affected 
by  the  widening  alternative  for  four  models.  The  same  qualitative  differences  between  impact  and 
mitigation  vegetation  would  occur,  and  be  greater  or  less  depending  on  the  planting  pallette 
distribution.  If  the  replanted  benches  allowed  more  large  trees  (cottonwoods,  large  willows, 
sycamores),  vertical  habitat  and  wildlife  diversities  would  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
benches  were  planted  with  short  willow  species,  diversit>'  would  be  lower.  The  Corps  should  provide 
a  tentative  distribution  of  planting  pallettes  for  the  mitigation  area  of  die  widening  alternative. 

2,  Riverine  Habitat 

Impacts  would  be  significant  where  one-sided  widening  is  planned;  of  tlie  0.68  acres  of  lost  overhead 
shade,  nearly  half  of  this  is  in  Reach  7.  The  3-foot  boich  cuts  would  remove  vegetation  to  the  stream 
edge,  creating  an  open  environment  that  wotild  result  in  increased  stream  temperature.  These 
increases  could  result  in  mortality  of  egg  and  juvenile  s^es  of  salmonids  stich  as  chinook  and 
steelhead.  The  lower  benches  would  reduce  topographic  shade  permanently,  although  over  time, 
vegetative  shade  would  probably  offset  most  of  this  impaa.   On  one  hand,  the  lower  benches  may 
limit  the  amount  of  imdercuts  which  might  be  created  in  impacted  banks;  it  is  estimated  that  this 
alternative  would  result  in  twice  the  naturally  undercut  bank  losses  (2,S3S  feet)  as  the 
bypass/widening  alternative,  mostly  due  to  widening  Reach  7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
hardsci^  is  about  2,215  feet  less  for  the  widening  alternative,  owing  to  its  fewer  rzxaps  and  bank 
protection  features.  This  would  allow  some  additional  coa^nent  of  instream  cover  through  exposed 
roots  and  more  dense  shrub  layers  at  the  stream  edge. 

Stream  edge  contact  after  mitigation  would  increase  by  over  8,000  linear  feet  over  baseline 
conditions,  of  which  half  is  associated  widi  Reach  10b,  and  the  rest  significant  infill  in  Reaches  10c 
and  1  la-c.  This  increased  planting  at  the  stream  edge  may  eventually  moderate  adverse  inqiacts  of 
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increased  water  temperature,  although  both  shade  and  other  cover  benefits  would  vary  dependent  on 
the  revegetation  species. 

Compared  to  the  bypass/widening  alternative,  habitat  value  impacts  for  the  widening  alternative  would 
be  much  greater  in  Reach  7,  nil  in  Reaches  8-9,  and  about  the  same  in  Reaches  lOa-llc  (Table  5). 
In  addition  to  the  same  mitigation  values  in  Reach  10b,  additional  habitat  value  is  predicted  to  occur 
with  the  widening  alternative  in  Reach  7.    Overall,  the  mitigation  area  needed  did  not  exceed  the 
stream  area,  even  when  mitigation  on  Reach  10b  was  assumed  to  be  S0%  successfiil. 


VI.  DISCUSSION 

A.  Mitigation  Policy 

The  recommendations  herein  for  mitigation  and  die  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  conform 
with  the  Service's  Mitigation  Policy  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  (46:15  Jamiaty  23,  1981). 
The  Mitigation  Policy  provides  Service  personnel  with  guidance  in  making  recommendations  to 
protect,  conserve,  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The  policy  helps  ensure  consistent  and 
effective  Service  recommendations,  while  allowing  agencies  and  developers  to  anticipate  Service 
actions  and  plan  early  for  mitigation  needs. 

Under  the  Mitigation  Policy,  resources  are  assigned  to  one  of  four  distinct  Resource  Categories,  each 
having  a  mitigation  planning  goal  which  is  consistent  with  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  values 
involved.  The  Resource  Category  designation  covers  a  range  of  habitat  values  from  those  considered 
to  be  unique  and  irrq)laceable  to  those  believed  to  be  much  more  common  and  of  relatively  lesser 
value  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Mitigation  goals  range  from  'no  loss  of  existing  habitat  value'  (Resource 
Category  1)  to  'minimize  loss  of  habitat  value'  (Resource  Category  4).  The  goal  for  Resource 
Category  2  is  'no  net  loss  of  in-kind  habitat  value*;  to  achieve  this  goal,  any  unavoidable  losses  of 
habitat  value  would  need  to  be  rq>laced  in-kind.   As  defined  in  the  Mitigation  Policy,  "in-kiixi 
replacement"  means  providing  or  managing  substitute  resources  to  replace  the  habitat  value  of  the 
resources  lost,  where  such  substitute  resources  are  physically  and  biologically  the  same  as,  or  closely 
approximate,  those  lost. 

In  applying  the  Mitigation  Policy  during  a  habitat  impact  assessment,  each  specific  habitat  or  cover- 
type  which  may  be  in^acted  by  the  project  b  identified.  Selection  of  evaluation  species  is  then 
conducted  based  on  several  rationales,  including:  (a)  species  known  to  be  sensitive  to  specific  land 
and  water  use  actions,  (b)  species  that  play  a  key  role  in  nutrient  cycling  or  energy  flow,  (c)  species 
that  utilize  a  common  environmental  resource,  or  (d)  species  that  are  associated  with  important 
resource  problems,  such  as  anadromous  fish  aixl  migratory  birds,  as  designated  by  the  Director  or 
Regional  Directors  of  the  Service.   Evaluation  species  used  for  Resource  Category  determinations 
may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  an  application  of  the  Service's  HEP,  if  one  is 
conducted.   Finally,  based  on  the  relative  importance  of  each  specific  habitat  to  its  selected  evaluation 
species,  and  the  habitat's  relative  abundance,  the  appropriate  Resource  Category  and  associated 
mitigation  planning  goal  are  determined. 

In  addition  to  mitigation  goals  defined  according  to  Resource  Categories  in  the  National  Mitigation 
Policy,  Region  1  of  the  Service  has  a  further  goal  of  "no  net  loss  of  wetlands  acreage  or  habitat 
values,  whichever  is  greater."  The  Service  applies  this  goal  for  all  proposed  Federal  and  non-Federal 
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water  development  or  flood  control  activities  in  California  that  may  affect  wetlands  habitats.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  project,  all  wetlands,  both  freshwater  marsh  and  any  riparian  habitat  (riparian  forest, 
riparian  scrub-shrub,  SRA-cover)  impacted  would  be  subject  to  this  goal  of  no  net  loss. 

In  recommending  mitigation  for  adverse  impacts  to  any  of  these  habitats,  the  Service  uses  the  same 
sequential  mitigation  steps  recommended  in  the  Coimcii  on  Environmental  Quality's  regulations. 
These  mitigation  steps  (in  order  of  preference)  are:  avoidance,  minimizing,  rectification  measures, 
measures  to  reduce  or  eliminate  impacts  over  time,  and  compensation  measures. 

Exclusions  to  the  Mitigation  Policy  are  that  it  does  not  apply  to:  (a)  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  (b)  projects  permitted  or  licensed  prior  to  Service  authorities,  or  (c)  Service  recommendations 
related  to  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The  Policy  also  allows  some  latitude  in  Service 
guidelines  for  meeting  the  goal  of  in-kind  replacement  of  habitat  value  as  prescribed  by  the  Resource 
Category  2  determination.   Specifically,  exceptions  to  this  goal  may  be  recommended  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Service,  when  either  (a)  different  habitats  and  species  available  for  replacement  are  determined 
to  be  of  greater  value  than  those  lost,  or  (b)  iit-Idnd  replacement  is  not  physically  or  biologicaUy 
attainable  in  the  ecorsgion.  One  exaii4>le  where  this  may  be  appropriate  would  be  replacement  of 
scrub-shrub  with  riparian  forest.  The  scrub-shrub  which  is  present  in  the  projea  area  is 
representative  of  recently  disturbed  areas  that  are  transitional  to  riparian  forest  and  overlap  in  species 
conq>osition.   Since  riparian  forest  would  result  in  greater  habitat  values  (to  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  components),  such  a  substitution  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Service. 

B.  CoYer-tvpes  and  Mlti^Mtion  Goals 

The  project  area  has  cover  types:  ripaiian  forest;  riparian  scrab-shmb;  mdoral  herbaceous; 
freshwater  onergent  marsh;  Shaded  Kivmne  Aquatic  cover  (SRA  covo:);  Shaded  Palustrine 
Aquatic  cover  (SPA  cover),  urban  forest,  and  u|dand  landscaintog. 

Riparian  Forest  consists  of  woody  vegetation  predominated  by  trees  greater  than  S  meters  tall  and 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  and  under  the  hydrologic  influence  of  an  adjacent  watercourse.  It  is 
present  in  the  project  area  as  a  narrow  band  (40-100  feet  wide)  along  the  stream  margin  in  most 
reaches.  Typical  species  of  this  cover-type  are  cottonwood  and  various  willow  species  on  the  lower 
banks,  black  walnut  and  box  elder  on  the  middle  banks,  and  sycanrares  and  live  oak  on  the  upper 
bank.  Undecstory  species  include  shrubs  such  as  poison  oak,  young  willows,  elderberry,  blac)d)erry, 
and  others.    Riparian  forests  provide  nesting,  resting,  and/or  foraging  values  for  diverse  avian 
wildlife,  including  kingfishers,  woodpeckers,  orioles,  warblers  and  other  songbirds,  as  well  as 
reptiles,  amphibians  and  small  mammals.   Appropriate  evaluation  species  would  include  birds  such  as 
the  yellow  warbler  and  northern  oriole,  whicii  occur  in  such  habitats  and  whose  habitat  preference 
reflects  the  proximity  of  trees  to  water.    Within  Santa  Clara  County  aixl  the  project  area  in 
particular,  this  cover-type  b  present  only  along  a  very  few  rivers  and  creeks,  of  which  the  Guadalupe 
River  is  the  major  river  and  largest  individual  component.  Although  probably  much  more  widespread 
historically,  riparian  forests  have  been  severely  reduced  by  initial  agricultural  activities  followed  by 
more  recent  and  iittensive  urban  development.    By  virtue  of  its  regional  scarcity,  importance  to 
wildlife,  and  non-consunq>tive  human  vahies  (e.g.,  birdwatching)  we  have  designated  riparian  forest 
as  Resource  Category  2  (i.e.,  no  net  loss  of  in-kind  habitat  vahie). 

Riparian  scnib-shrub  cover  consists  of  modest  (at  least  10%)  to  high  density  woody  vegetadon  less 
than  S  meters  tall,  in  areas  which  are  in  relative  close  proximity  to  and  tmder  the  hydrologic 
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influence  of  a  watercourse.  This  cover-type  has  been  re-classified  from  the  previous  designation  as 
"ruderal"  scrub-shrub,  as  the  areas  so  designated  were  largely  within  the  incised  channel,  and  had 
some  features  (seasonal  influence  of  the  stream  channel)  on  growth.  Such  areas  are  distributed 
throughout  the  river  corridor  as  patches  and  are  typified  by  young  trees  (willows,  cottonwoods,  black 
walnut,  black  locust,  boxelder),  native  shrubs  like  poison  oak  and  blackberry,  as  well  as  coyote  bush 
on  the  upper  banks.  These  areas  probably  occur  where  there  has  been  modest  disturbance  in  the  past, 
but  infrequent  maintenance  such  as  clearing  or  herbicidmg.    Migratory  songbirds  were  selected  to 
represent  the  values  of  this  cover-type,  because  of  the  ini^rtance  of  such  habitat  as  a  source  of  food,  ' 
water,  and  cover  for  songbirds,  and  the  abundant  occurrence  of  songbirds  where  scrub-shrub  is 
present.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  scrub-shrub  habitat  in  the  project  area,  we  have  designated  it  as 
Resource  Category  2  (i.e.,  no  net  loss  of  in-kind  habitat  value). 

Ruderal  herbaceous  cover  consists  of  areas  with  no  or  very  low  propoitiotis  of  woody  vegetation, 
and  are  predominated  in  the  projea  area  by  non-native  species  like  bermuda  grass,  borseweed,  fennel, 
field  mustard,  wild  oat,  yellow  star  thistle,  and  others.  These  areas  may  or  may  not  be  under  the 
influence  of  adjacent  watercourses.  The  lack  of  woody  vegetation  in  these  areas  probably  reflects 
recent  disturbance,  frequent  ongoing  noaintenance  (e.g.  herbicides),  and/or  reduced  water  availability. 
Such  areas  are  used  by  small  mammals  and  reptiles,  and  raptors  which  forage  on  them,  although 
avian  use  is  probably  greatly  reduced  comparnl  to  riparian  areas.    Although  natural  habitats  of  any 
kind  have  bc«n  reduced  by  urbanization,  ruderal  herbaceous  cover  is  more  common,  with  moderately 
large  contiguous  tracts  occurring  near  Reaches  10c  and  12.  Due  to  this  greater  abundance  and  lower 
value,  we  designate  it  as  Resource  Category  4  (i.e.,  minimize  loss  of  habitat  value). 

Shaded  Riyerine  Aquatic  (SRA)  cover  is  the  unique,  nearshore  aquatic  zone  which  occurs  along  the 
edge  of  flowing  waters  where  the  adjacent  riverbank  is  composed  of  natural  substrate,  and  supports 
riparian  vegetation  which  overtiangs  or  protrudes  into  the  water.  SRA  cover  has  three  primary  habitat 
characteristics  (Fris  and  Dehaven  1992):  overhanging  vegttation,  in-water  cover,  aixi  natural,  often 
eroding  banks  associated  with  flowing  waters.  These  attributes  provide  reftige  from  predators, 
moderation  of  water  temperature  stress,  food,  rearing  areas  and/or  spawning  substrates  for  a  variety 
of  fishes  (including  the  proposed  endangered  steelhead  trout),  as  well  as  perch«,  resting,  and  nesting 
areas  for  many  bird  species.  Such  areas  are  very  important  as  a  source  of  cover  and  forage  for 
resident  fish  species  like  roach,  hitch  and  sucker,  juveniles  of  anadromous  species  such  as  cbinook 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout,  and  avian  predators.    Appropriate  evaluation  species  could  include 
juvenile  salmonids,  and  waterbirds  sudi  as  herons  and  kingfishers.    Along  the  Guadalupe  River  and 
its  tributaries,  SRA  cover  has  been  advenely  impacted  by  numerous  bridge  crossings,  concrete, 
sacrete  and  gabion  bank  protection,  rubble  dunping  into  the  stream  channel,  vegetation  maintenance, 
and  diversion  of  baseflows  into  upstream  percolation  ponds.    By  virtue  of  its  stq>port  of  a  high 
diversity  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species  and  its  regional  scarcity,  SRA  cover  in  the  project  area  is 
designated  Resource  Category  2,  with  goals  of  no  net  loss  of  in-kind  habitat  value. 

Shaded  Palustrine  Aquatic  (SPA)  is  a  neanhore  aquatic  zone  which  occurs  along  the  interfaces  of 
riparian  areas  with  water  bodies  that  are  not  streams  or  river  channels,  such  as  the  proposed  riparian 
mitigation  plantings  next  to  percolation  ponds  in  Reach  12.  Such  areas  retain  some  but  not  all  of  the 
attributes  of  SRA  cover.  Both  in-water  and  over-water  cover  occur  in  SPA,  however,  lack  of  flowing 
water  would  limit  features  like  uixiercuts  and  exposed  roots,  and  the  size  of  the  percolation  ponds 
would  mute  temperature  moderation  benefits  of  SRA  cover.     Such  cover  would  nevetheless  be  used 
by  evaluation  species  like  warmwater  fishes  aixl  kingfishers.  SPA  cover  is  appropriately  placed  in 
Resource  Category  2  (i.e.,  no  net  loss  of  in-kind  habitat  value). 
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Freshwater  Emergent  Marsh  occurs  in  less  shaded,  shallow  portions  of  the  stream  channel  or 
adjacent  perrenially  wet  soils,  and  supports  obligate  wetland  species  like  cattail,  tule,  and  creeping 
water  prinurose  as  well  as  facultative  species  like  curley  dock  and  other  herbs  and  sedges.  These 
areas  are  used  for  cover  and  forage  by  water-affiliated  birds  like  mallard,  herons,  egrets,  and  black 
phoebe,  as  well  as  toads,  frogs,  and  garter  snakes.  Such  areas  are  extremely  inq>ortant  to  these 
evaluation  species,  and  this  cover-type  is  not  regionally  abundant.  Accordingly,  it  is  placed  in 
Resource  Category  2  (i.e.,  no  net  loss  of  in-kind  habitat  value). 

Urban  Forest  is  typified  by  native  and  non-native  trees  planted  in  backyards  of  houses  adjacent  to  the 
river  corridor;  the  most  significant  areas  which  would  be  impacted  are  in  Reaches  7-8  of  the 
bypass/widening  alternative  for  floodway  construaion.  Though  this  habitat  supports  similar  species 
as  riparian  forest,  wildlife  use  and  overall  values  are  reduced  owing  to  a  variety  of  human  influences: 
mowing,  herbiciding,  understory  removal,  pets,  pollutants,  and  pavemem.    Widespread  residential 
development  and  irrigation  make  this  cover-type  relatively  common.  Due  to  this  greater  abundance 
and  lower  value,  we  designate  it  as  Resource  Category  4  (i.e.,  minimize  loss  of  habitat  value). 

Ufdand  Landscainng  consists  almost  entirely  of  non-native  shrubs  and  small  trees,  both  highly 
managed  in  form  and  arrangement  as  aesthetic  features  near  resideooes  and  basinesses.    As  with 
urban  forest,  some  songbirds  may  use  iq>land  landscaping,  particularly  if  adjacent  to  rqorian  areas, 
but  the  productivity  of  this  habitat  is  low  and  the  disturbance  level  high.  It  is  appropriately  placed  in 
Resource  Category  4  (i.e.,  minimize  loss  of  habitat  value). 

C.  Modifications  for  Conacrration  and  Rnhanrnnwit 

In  our  1993  rqx>rt  (USFWS  1993),  the  following  potential  modification  aiq)roaches  were  discussed 
which  could  avoid  inducts  of  the  project,  focussing  prinuiily  on  the  locally-preferred 
bypass/widening  alternative:  (1)  substitute  bypasses  for  widening  of  Reaches  9  and  10a,  (2)  restore  a 
natural  channel  in  concert  with  conversion  of  percolation  from  in-stream  to  an  off-stream  facility  in 
Reach  12,  (3)  restore  ai^rc^riate  depths  and  widths  of  the  low-flow  chaniwl  in  Reach  10b  in 
particular  as  well  as  11a  downstream  of  Ross  Creek,  (4)  raise  bench  heights  in  floodway  areas,  such 
as  in  portions  of  Reach  9,  and  throu^iout  Reaches  10a  and  lOc,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  steq>eaing 
sideslopes  on  the  landward  side  of  fioodways  (such  as  with  cribwall  construction).    The  revised  plans 
incorporate  these  approaches  in  modified  fashion  in  some  of  the  recommended  areas,  and  have  atkied 
other  biotechnical  elements  for  erosion  protection  in  others.    Several  bypass  concq)ts  are  described  in 
part  in  the  "minimize  vegetation  impacts",  or  MVI  alternative,  discussed  in  the  draft  EIR/EIS 
(SCVWD  1997).  The  MVI  alternative  bypass  concept  relies  on  residentially  developed  lands,  mainly 
on  the  west  bank.  We  have  carefully  reviewed  these  plans  and  recoomiend  the  following  specific 
modifications  to  the  bypass/widening  alternative  for  conservation  purposes: 

1.  Design  additional  floodway  capacity  (widening,  box  advert,  bypass  extention)  to  allow  for  more 
floodway  vegetation  (especially  large  trees)  or  avoid  impacts  entirety:  (a)  increase  the  wickh  of  the 
floodway  channel  frxHn  Willow  Glen  Way  to  the  Pine  Island  Bypass,  using  currently  undeveloped  San 
Jose  Water  Company  property,  and  allow  more  v^etation  on  this  widened  bench;  (b)  construct  a  box 
culvert  bypass  around  Reach  9  and  10a,  under  Almadoi  Road  (or  adjacent  parking  lots,  e.g., 
upstream  of  Curtner  Avenue)  from  STA  810  to  an  exit  just  north  of  AJmaden  Expressway 
Southbound;  (c)  increase  the  width  of  the  floodway  chaimel  on  the  east  bank  between  Hillsdale 
Avenue  and  the  Capitol  Expressway,  onto  a  developed  area  now  used  as  a  parking  lot,  and  reduce 
maintenance  of  the  east  bank  to  allow  for  more  vegetation;  (e)  from  Chard  Avenue  to  Ross  Creek, 
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increase  floodway  width  on  the  west  bank  at  the  expense  of  one  northbound  lane  of  the  Almaden 
Expressway;  the  increased  capacity  of  which  should  be  used  to  peimit  unlimited  stream  edge  riparian 
on  the  east  bank,  currently  designated  as  a  maintained  floodway.   Consider  replacing  any 
unacceptable  reduction  in  traffic  capacity  in  conjunction  with  this  modification,  with  an  additional  lane 
on  median  strip  land;  (f)  immediately  upstream  of  Ross  Creek,  acquire  sufficient  property  to  obtain 
floodway  capacity  on  the  west  side,  so  as  to  allow  revegetation  on  the  west  bank  as  far  as  possible  up 
to  Branham  Lane.   If  modifications  4(e-f)  are  not  possible,  a  secoixlary  option  would  be  to  relocate 
some  of  the  revegetation  area  ftom  the  edge  of  the  floodway  to  the  bank  of  the  stream  channel. 

The  cost  of  these  options  would  vary,  but  would  be  higher  than  currently  proposed  project  features 
due  to  the  need  to  acquire  lands  and,  possibly  mitigate  infrastructural  feamres.   A  very  coarse  range 
of  cost  would  be  between  $1,000,000-$5,000,000  per  1,000  feet  of  stream. 

2.  Restore  a  low-flow  channel  in  Reach  12  through  relocation  of  percolation  ponds  (^-stream: 
Described  under  the  MVI  alternative  in  SCVWD  (1997),  this  would  irwolve  discontinuing  operation 
of  the  two  in-stream  percolation  ponds  between  Branham  Lane  and  Blossom  Hill  Road,  excavating  a 
low-flow  channel  from  the  first  seasotsal  dam  alongf  the  west  side  to  future  Chynoweth  Avenue  as  well 
as  a  bench  on  the  west  bank  upstream  of  Chynowedi,  and  revegetating  both  sides  of  this  new  channel, 
and  both  sides  of  the  existing  channel  up  to  Blossom  Hill  Road.  The  pre-existing  large  diannel  would 
fimction  as  a  bypass  for  floodflows,  and  the  new  channel  would  contain  baseflows  and  have  unlimited 
vegetation.  The  stream  channel  and  riparia  may  receive  some  water  through  lateral  groundwater 
movement  from  adjacent  percolation  ponds.  Including  the  percolation  ponds,  the  cost  of  this  option 
to  be  an}und  $15,000,000. 

3.  Replace  traditional  existing  or  proposed  riprap  with  biotechnical  features,  for  example:  (a) 
downstream  of  the  first  boulder  biotech  site  on  the  west  bank  (STA  760),  (b)  proposed  stepped 
gabions  on  the  west  bank  opposite  the  Pine  Island  Bypass  (~STA  803-805),  (c)  -STA  810,  east 
bank,  where  Almaden  Road  is  closest  to  the  river,  (c)  proposed  stepped  gabions  on  the  west  bank 
opposite  the  Malone  Bypass;  (d)  unvegetated  area  near  the  existing  west  bank  ramp  downstream  of 
Willow  Glen  Way;  (e)  west  bank  revetment  upstream  of  Willow  Glen  Way  bridge;  (f)  west  bank 
revetment  downstream  of  the  Almaden  E;q>ressway  Southbound  crossing,  (g)  bordering  access  ramps 
at  many  locations.   The  cost  would  probably  on  the  order  of  the  cost  of  the  replaced  method. 

4.  Minimize  Ramps  and  Roads:  (a)  Eliminate  the  east  bank  access  ranq>  upstream  of  Alma  Avenue, 
which  appears  to  be  duplicated  by  the  access  ramp  downstream  of  Aima  Avenue;  require 
maintainance  vehicles  to  back  down  the  remaining  ramp  to  access  area  south  of  Alma,  (b)  reposition 
the  east  bank  access  ranq>  upstream  of  Willow  Glen  Way  so  that  access  is  beneath  the  bridge  (slaved 
to  be  replaced),  reducing  in^acts  to  high  quality  vegetation,  (c)  eliminate  at  least  one  of  the  three 
ramps  all  within  400  feet  of  Malone  Road.  The  cost-savings  associated  with  this  modification  would 
be  site-specific  and  relatively  low,  on  the  order  of  $100,000  per  element. 

5.  Modify  designated  'boulder  biotechmcal'  erosion  repair  sites  to  minimize  hardening  cf  channel 
banks  and  bottom:  in  these  sites  (identified  in  alternatives  section),  the  plan  cross-sections  suggest 
geoweb  on  the  steepest  slopes,  but  a  continuous  cover  of  3.5  foot  diameter  boulders,  presumably  for 
grade  control,  on  the  chaimel  bench  to  bank  toe.  The  problem  in  this  m^od  is  that  it  will  limit 
shrub  layer  vegetation,  while  causing  acceleration  of  water  velocities  over  the  repaired  areas  which 
may  cause  additional  erosion  downstream.  Instead,  we  recommend  using  natural  materials  (live  logs. 
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rootwads)  with  limited  rock  (not  more  than  quarter  ton)  at  the  bank  toe,  and  as  partial  cross-channel 
grade  stabilizers  (dimensions  of  3-S  feet  wide  and  deep)  buried  at  grade  and  spaced  one  for  every  6 
inches  drop  in  grade  (about  130-150  feet  apart).  This  should  be  sufficient  to  control  erosioiL 

6.  Supplement  lower-quality,  non-native  ruderal-scrub  with  native  riparian  plantings  at  sites  not 
currently  designated  on  the  mitigation  plan:  (a)  east  bank  (STA  756-63);  (b)  west  bank,  just 
downstream  of  Alma;  (c)  west  bank,  downstream  of  Ross  Creek  (Reach  lib);  (d)  off-site,  in  Reach  6, 
low  scrub  on  both  banks  just  downstream  of  the  SPRR  crossing.  The  cost  would  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  planting,  and  need  for  irrigation  (range  $5,000-$20,000  per  acre). 

D.  Acceptability  of  Ahematives 

1.  \^dening  Alternative 

The  widening  alternative  evaluated  in  this  tepan  difiiers  significantly  from  the  previous  version 
(USFWS  1993),  which  included  widening  of  Reach  9  in  both  alternatives.  Since  the  widening 
alternative  provides  a  level  of  flood  protection  that  would  not  be  preferred  by  the  local  sponsor,  its 
purpose  in  this  analysis  is  only  to  provide  a  basis  for  detennining  the  Federal  cost  share  for  mitigation 
of  die  proposed  project.    The  widening  alternative  avoids  impacts  in  Reaches  8-9,  has  less  impacts 
overall  on  riparian  areas  and  overstream  shade,  less  revetment,  and  more  mitigation  as  nniimitwi 
vegetation  on  the  streambank  than  the  bypass/widening  alternative.  Undocut  bank  losses  are  greater 
than  the  bypass/widening  alternative.    Some  areas  unimpacted  by  this  alternative  may  be  subject  to 
bank  failure  and  emergency  rq)airs.  The  low  benches  would  remove  all  vegetation  to  the  bank  edge, 
might  limit  undercut  bank  formation,  and  the  planting  regime  (not  specified)  could  involve  smaller 
trees.  A  major  concern  with  the  widening  alternative  is  the  extensive  tonporal  losses  due  to  low 
bench  cuts  near  the  bank  edge;  a  considerable  period  of  time  would  pass  before  shade  vegetation 
would  establish,  which  might  cause  losses  of  the  small  runs  of  anadromous  fish  on  the  river.  The 
values  achieved  by  mitigation  would  vary  with  the  type  of  trees  allowed;  this  has  not  been  specified 
for  this  alternative.   Establishing  a  higher  berm  immediately  adjacoit  to  the  river  could  possibly  avoid 
this  temporal  loss  of  shade. 

2.  Bypass/widening  Alternatfre 

The  bypass/widening  alternative  would  provide  some  potential  benefits  due  to  better  management. 
Rubble  removal  could  increase  shrub  layer  quality  on  land  and  benthic  production  in  the  stream 
chaimel.  Areas  with  lower-quality  scrub-shrub  or  non-native  riparian  trees  would  be  replaced  more 
desireable  native  species.    Where  permanent  inq>acts  occur,  they  are  not  of  a  conq)lete  nature  so  that 
complete  fragmentation  of  the  corridor  is  avoided.  Aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitat  would  be  improved 
in  Reach  10b,  and  the  stream  geometry  there  would  allow  for  better  fish  passage. 

(Quantitative  analyses  indicated  only  partial  acceptability  of  the  bypass/widening  plan  based  on 
consistency  with  mitigation  planning  objectives.   First,  we  evaluated  losses  and  mitigation  quantities 
using  a  number  of  habitat  parameters,  irtcluding  riparian  and  stream  area,  contact  of  bank  with 
riparian  area,  undercut  losses  and  shade  losses.  For  the  project  as  a  whole,  this  mitigation  does 
technically  achieve  the  Regional  objective  of  no  net  quantitative  loss  of  habitat  area.  Also,  using 
formal  HEP  procedures  (Appendix  A),  it  was  determined  that  riparian  mitigation  proposed  would  be 
sufficient  to  replace  riparian  habitat  values.    The  aquatic  HEP  indicated  that  mitigation  would  be 
slightly  deficient.  The  alternative  would  balance  losses  of  riparian  contact  with  mitigation,  avoid 
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most  undercut  features,  and  hopefully  replace  lost  shade.   However,  the  habitat  value  will  be 
redistributed,  with  impacts  in  highest  quality  areas,  and  mitigation  in  lowest  quality  areas. 

The  mitigation  proposed  in  Reach  10b  is  not  contiguous  with  an  area  of  similar  quality  to  Reaches  6- 
8,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  such  mitigation  will  be  successful  there.   During  our  field  sampling  in 
1993,  when  the  impacted  Reach  9  exhibited  inoist  soils  and  standing  water,  Reach  10b  was  extremely 
dry.   The  position  of  Reach  lOb  inunediateiy  downstream  of  the  percolation  area  yet  upstream  of 
potential  accretions  from  tributaries  or  urban  rimoff,  and  the  possibility  that  groundwater  may  recede 
well  below  the  surface,  raise  an  important  concern  as  to  the  persistence  of  riparian  vegetation  and 
support  of  aquatic  resources  in  this  area.   Provision  of  water  through  irrigation  would  be  sufiicient  to 
mainuin  terrestrial  habitat  only  and  is  not  generally  done  or  desired  in  perpetuity;  losses  of  surface 
water  or  soil  moisture  due  to  depth  to  groundwater  will  also  a^ect  aquatic  habitat  and  wildlife.  This 
area  is  intended  to  provide  a  significant  portion  of  the  riparian  and  SRA  cover  mitigation,  as  well  as 
some  freshwater  wetland.   Until  the  issue  of  water  supply  to  Reach  lOb  is  fully  investigated  and 
resolved,  the  overall  project  cannot  be  considered  acceptable. 

Qualitative  differences  between  the  impacted  and  mitigation  vegetation  are  an  important  consideration, 
and  in  some  cases  raise  further  objections  about  project  acceptability.  First,  the  proposed  designation 
of  top-of-bench  plantings  as  "riparian"  and  the  prospective  success  on  such  terraces  is  uncertain. 
Over  the  long  term,  mitigation  plantings  will  be  subject  to  natural  variation  in  groundwater  levels  that 
may  recede  below  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  some  trees,  causing  death  or  inhibited  growth.  Such  areas 
between  floodways  and  the  stream  will  also  lack  signficant  surface  runoff  influence.  These  higher 
plantings  are  intended  to  be  composed  of  more  xeric  species  like  oak  and  sycamore  resistent  to 
drought.    This  portion  of  the  mitigation  (30%  of  the  total),  while  expected  to  provide  sufficient 
habitat  value,  is  different  from  the  lost  vegetation  near  the  channel  invert  and  slopes.  Second,  the 
willow  riparian  plantings  on  low  benches  (1S%  of  the  total)  maximize  floodway  capacity  but,'  as 
discussed  earlier  (see  Future  With  the  Project),  does  so  at  the  expense  of  many  habitat  components 
unique  to  large  trees  with  a  shrub  understoiy  . 

An  in^rtant  consideration  in  the  acceptability  of  the  project  are  cumulative  impacts  from  other 
projects,  past  and  anticipated  (partially  summarized  in  Table  5.3,  Voltmie  1  and  p.  2-19  of  Engineer's 
Report  in  SCVWD  1997).    These  are  very  extensive  throughout  the  Guadalupe  River  and  its 
tributaries.   We  estimate  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  banks  within  the  project  reaches  has  been 
permanently  revetted  with  hardscape;  the  proposed  project  will  increase  this  by  another  5-6%.  Past 
projects  in  the  area  include  the  Almaden  Expressway  in  1975  (Reach  1 1),  gravel  quarrying  in  Reach 
12  followed  by  instream  percolation  pond  installation,  smaller  sacreted  areas,  removal  of  large  trees, 
and  non-systematic  placement  of  broken  concrete  and/or  boulder  riprap.   Mitigation  for  these  projects 
is  either  unknoMm  or  simply  did  not  occur.  Since  such  areas  are  proposed  for  mitigation  for  the 
current  project  (e.g.  Reach  10b),  we  recommend  the  Corps  thoroughly  research  all  past  permitted  and 
Federal  project  activities  to  ensure  that  these  have  not  been  specified  as  mitigation  for  any  other 
project. 

Other  projects  include  mitigation,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  linear  corridor  or  on  a  natural  bank.   Major 
impacts  downstream  of  the  proposed  project  include  the  partially  constructed  Lower  Guadalupe  Flood 
Control  Project  (or  "downtown"  project)  which,  when  con^^letoi,  would  affect  about  4  miles  of  the 
lower  river,  including  extensive  hardbanking  with  limited  vegetation  in  one  section  (Contract  3). 
Guadalupe  River  Park  (also  in  downtown  San  Jose)  has  been  completed,  and  includes  significant 
gabion,  albeit  aesthetically  con^atible,  bank  proteaion  features  and  riparian  losses  along  both  the 
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Guadalupe  River  and  its  major  tributary,  Los  Gates  Creeic    Also  downtown,  extensive  impacts  have 
been  caused  by  construction  of  Route  87  and  other  related  road  interdianges  near  or  crossing  the 
river,  and  more  could  occur  with  freeway  upgrades.    Floodway  maintenance  to  relatively  low 
roughness  design  speciHcations  further  limits  vegetation  in  several  significant  lengths  of  the  river 
outside  the  project  area,  including  leveed  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Jose  Airport  north  to  Alviso 
(including  Reach  A),  and  much  of  Alamitos  Creeic 

The  Guadalupe  River  presents  a  common  planning  problem  in  that  various  residential,  commercial,  or 
roadway  developments  encroach  nearly  to  the  tq)  of  channel  slope.  Even  in  reaches  where  the 
vegetation  is  not  fiilly  developed,  there  is  deficient  capacity  to  carry  design  floodflows  in  most  areas. 
Some  project  reaches  upstream  of  Reach  8  would  be  qualitatively  altered  by  one-sided  widening  to  or 
very  near  to  the  bank  edge.  In  some  portions,  the  use  of  cribwalls  in  conjunction  with  higher  bench 
cuts  allows  some,  narrow  width,  bank  edge  vegetation  in  widened  areas  constrained  by  right-of- 
ways.  Elsewhere,  one  bank  would  remain  open,  causing  both  reduction  in  corridor  width  as  well  as 
increased  disturbance  to  wildlife.   In^>act  avoidance  (and  the  mitigatioa  vegetation)  in  these  areas 
appears  to  be  limited  by  a  desire  to  nuintain  flood  control  features  within  existing  right-of-ways, 
thereby  minimizing  project  costs.    Based  on  our  evaluation  of  potential  options  {see  Modifications, 
above),  we  do  not  believe  that  majcimiim  avoidance  has  been  achieved  with  this  design.    Major 
modifications  which  include  culvert  under  existing  roadways,  or  removal  of  roadways  for  open 
bypasses,  need  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  final  design  must  maximir/t  avoidance  and  mitigation  on 
site,  and  be  supported  by  binding  assurances  of  mitigation  success  . 


Vn.  CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Service  recognizes  the  riparian  corridor  of  tbe  upper  Guadalupe  River  and  its  tributaries  as  a 
valuable  regional  resource,  providing  the  only  habitat  in  an  otherwise  large  urban  area  for  a  diverse 
terrestrial  wildlife  and  aquatic  species  assemblage,  including  small  runs  of  anadromous  fish.   It  is  our 
agency's  position  that  any  proposed  project  for  flood  control  in  the  basin  be  done  in  a  manner  which 
would  allow  an  eidianced  riparian  corridor  widi  maTimnm  potential  habitat  quality  and  minimum 
necessary  human  intervention  following  construction.    Sudi  a  design  should  allow  for  natural  bank 
and  stream  bonom  with  tmlimited  mature  riparian  vegetation  growth  (both  height  and  understory)  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  a  widened  riparian  corridor,  with  the  major  floodway  capacity  sepaant 
from  the  river  chaimel  on  either  a  widened  bench  or  bypass.  Although  portions  of  the  project 
approach  these  objectives  through  the  use  of  bypass  fioodways.  we  have  significant  remaining 
coiKems  about  the  design,  impacts,  and  mitigation  in  other  areas,  and  about  the  cumulative  impact  of 
this  project  in  combination  with  other  projects  and  developments  within  or  near  the  corridor. 

The  Service  recommends  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers: 

1 .  Modify  the  design  of  the  projea*  to  meet  the  goal  of  continuous,  bank  edge  vegeution  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel,  with  a  riparian  width  of  no  less  than  50  feet  wide  begiiming  at  the  top  of  the 
low-flow  channel  bank.  The  recommended  approaches  and  locations  are  described  in  full  detail  in  the 
Modifications  section,  and  include  (in  order  of  decreasing  significance)  : 

(a)  Design  additional  floodway  capacity  (widening,  box  culvert,  bypass  extention)  to  allow 
for  more  floodway  vegetation,  especially  large  tree  species,  or  avoid  impacts  entirely  in 
Reaches  9.  10a.  and  lla-b; 
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(b)  Restore  a  low-flow  channel  in  Reach  12  through  relocation  of  percolation  ponds  off- 
stream  to  allow  additional  riparian  corridor  and  stream  values; 

(c)  Replace  existing  or  proposed  hardbank  protection  with  biotechnical  features  that  maximize 
vegetation; 

(d)  Eliminate  some  proposed  antps  and  roads  to  minimi7,e  hardbanking; 

(e)  Reduce  channel  and  bank  hardening  in  "boulder  biotechnical"  erosion  repair  sites; 

(f)  Supplement  lower-quality,  non-native  ruderal-scrub  with  native  riparian  plantings  at  sites 
not  currently  designated  on  the  mitigation  plan;    ' 

2.  Provide  or  fiind  smdies  to  fiilfill  data  needs  necessary  to  assess  impacts  and  mitigation,  as  follows: 

(a)  prepare  a  reach-specific  summary  of  anticipated  mitigation  conditions  for  both 
alternatives,  classified  by  plant  composition  (pallette  distribution),  elevation  above  the  channel 
invert,  distance  from  the  channel  edge,  and  other  corridor  parameters  as  described  in 
reconmiendation  3c-d; 

(b)  for  each  alternative,  condua  a  updated  reach-specific  baseline  survey  of  terrestrial  cover- 
types  in  the  impact  areas,  with  slope-corrected  areas,  so  as  to  allow  coiiq>arison  of  the 
existing  condition  of  the  impaa  areas  with  the  proposed  mitigation  pallettes,  in  terms  of  plant 
con^sition,  elevation  above  the  channel  invert,  distance  from  the  channel  edge  (assuming  a 
stream  edge  at  the  one-third  bankfiil  stage,  and  corridor  parameters  as  described  in 
recommendation  3c-d;.  This  will  allow  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  ecological  equivalence 
between  the  impacted  sites  and  mitigation  sites. 

(c)  concurrent  with  2(b),  make  ai^  necessary  corrections  to  SRA  and  riparian  areas  due  to 
differences  in  water  levels  assumed  for  the  1984  terrestrial  and  1993  SRA  studies. 

(d)  evaluate  groundwater  d^ths  and  responses  in  different  water-year  types,  and  soil  types  in 
proposed  mitig^ti'  i.  :ites  with  particular  attention  to  Reach  10b;  such  studies  should  be 
sufficient  to  evaluate  the  probable  long-term  success  of  v^etation  on  these  sites  with 
irrigation  not  to  exceed  S  years; 

(e)  evaluate  riparian  inq>acts  and  mitigation,  and  diennal  impacts  on  stream  temperatures  of 
this  project  in  combmation  with  the  Lower  Guadalupe  Flood  Control  Projea;  clearly 
distinguish  mitigation  areas  of  the  upper  and  lower  projects. 

3.  Provide  mitigation  sufficient  to  condensate  all  habitat  area  and  value  losses  iI^kind;  based  on 
HEP  and  other  quantitative  analyses  in  this  report,  such  mitigation  would  fulfill  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  no  less  than  fiill  rq>lacement  of  habitat  value  of  all  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitat,  with  the 
exception  of  scrub-shrub  where  it  is  replaced  by  riparian  forest; 

(b)  no  net  loss  of  in-kind  wetland  acreage,  where  wetlands  include  fi^shwater  marsh,  riparian 
forest  and  scrub-shrub,  and  Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  cover  (i.e.,  stream  area); 
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(c)  no  net  loss  in  linear  feet  of  habitat  corridor  parameters  (i.e.,  riparian  contact  with  stream 
edge,  total  overhead  cover,  overhead  cover  by  large  trees,  stream  length  with  two-sided 
vegetation,  stream  length  with  one-sided  vegetation); 

(d)  riparian  mitigation  located  within  100  feet  of  the  low-flow  channel  and  at  elevations 
sufficient  to  allow  influence  of  the  stream  on  vegetation  and  eliminate  the  need  for  long-term 
irrigation:   in  no  case  should  elevation  exceed  20  feet  above  the  invert  of  the  stream; 

(e)  no  less  than  full  replacement  of  large  riparian  tree  sub-covertypes  (i.e.,  with  the 
cottonwood/willow  and  "mixed"  planting  pallettes)  at  the  water  edge  and  within  40  feet  of 
the  channel. 

(f)  imder  the  assumptions  that  the  proposed  mitigation  were  to  meet  the  above  criteria,  and 
that  no  significant  changes  in  the  HEP  were  to  result  from  information  requested  in 
recommendation  #2  or  comments  received,  the  minimum  mitigation  areas  would  be: 

Area  needed  to  compensate  for: 
Alternative  Terrestrial  In:q>acts        Aquatic  Impacts 

Bypass/Widening  20.7  acres  15.04  acres 

Widening  19.0  acres  11.30  acres 

4.  Develop  a  comprehensive  mitigation  and  monitoring  plan  to  ensure  that  habitat  value  objectives 
are  achieved,  through  monitoring  of  key  characteristics  of  the  riparian  and  stream  cover,  soil 
moisture,  streamflow,  and  water  temperature,  with  agreement  of  the  Service  on  parameters  and 
monitoring  protocols. 

Performance  criteria  for  SRA  cover  should  also  be  incorporated  into  the  plan,  such  as  (a)  persistence 
of  surface  water  in  the  mitigation  sites  equivalent  to  the  iiqpact  sites,  (b)  shade  cover  by  vegetation 
and  undercut  banks  compared  to  target  levels,  (c)  mitigation  of  instream  temperature  impacts  to  pr&- 
project  levels.  The  Corps  should  clearly  state  hydrologic  criteria  such  as  soil  moisture  and  depth  of 
the  groundwater  table  which  will  be  maintained  in  perpetuity  in  all  nutigadon  areas  through  naturally- 
occurring  flows  or,  if  necessary,  upstream  releases  past  streamgage  23b.  The  biological  basis  for 
such  criteria  should  be  clearly  stated  and  be  consistent  with  the  needs  for  riparian  growth  as  specified 
in  the  mitigation  plan.  The,  plan  should  include  specific  remedial  actions  and  timetables  in  the  event 
of  mitigation  failures,  and  such  actions  should  be  a  legally  binding  responsibility  of  the  local  sponsor. 

5.  Research  all  past  permitted  and  federally-sponsored  project  actions  in  the  projea  reaches  to  ensure 
that  proposed  mitigation  areas  have  not  beoi  previously  designated  as  mitigatioa. 

6.  Conq>lete  appropriate  Section  7  consultations  and  conferences,  and  implement  any  additional 
measures  determined  by  the  Service  or  NMFS  staff  to  minimize  and  of&et  impacts  to  listed  species. 
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APPENDIX  A:  Habitat  Evaluation  Ftocedures  Report  for.the  Goadaluiie  Flood  Control  Project, 

Upper  Readies 


Introduction 

Habiut  Evaluation  Procedures,  or  HEP,  is  an  accounting  methodology  developed  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (Service)  for  quantifying  the  value  of  habitat  to  selected  wildlife  species  or 
communities  associated  with  that  habitat.  It  is  based  on  the  assimiption  that  habitat  area  can  be 
weighted  by  a  model  uidex  value  between  0.0  and  1.0  called  a  Habitat  SuitabiUty  Index  (HSI),  that 
provides  a  measiue  of  suitability  for  the  particular  species  or  community  assemblage  of  concern.  The 
models  convert  measured  or  estimated  habitat  vari^les  (usually  denoted  VI,  V2...etc.)  that  are 
inq>ortant  to  life  requisites  of  these  evaluation  species  to  Suitability  Indices  (Sis),  and  combines  these 
Sis  using  specified  equations  to  obtain  the  HSI.  This  is  done  for  several  points  of  time  (referred  to  as 
Target  Years,  or  TYs)  over  the  life  of  the  project;  each  set  of  HSIs  for  a  given  condition  is  referred 
to  as  the  "futures".  For  these  hitures.  the  HSI  is  then  nuiltiplied  by  the  habitat  area  to  obtain  habitat 
units,  and  the  average  of  these  over  the  life  of  the  project  (Average  Annualized  Habitat  Units,  or 
AAHUs)  used  as  a  basis  for  determination  of  differences  due  to  project  construction  (called  Plan 
Alternatives,  or  "PAs")  and/or  mitigation  plans  (called  "MPs").    The  losses  are  expressed  by  the 
difference  between  futures  with  project  (without  midgation)  and  without  project  conditions  for  the 
impacted  sites.  Mitigation  plan  gains  are  expressed  by  the  difference  between  futures  with  and 
without  management  for  the  mitigadon  site(s).    Finally,  the  adequacy  of  the  mitigation  plan  may  be 
appraised  by  comparing  the  candidate  management  area  to  the  area  needed  for  full  mitigadon. 

In  order  to  accortq>lish  such  an  analysis,  HSIs  must  be  evaluated  over  the  life  of  the  project  both  for 
with  and  without-project  conditions.  Baseline  data  serve  as  a  good  starting  point  for  evaluating 
current  conditions,  however,  changes  in  the  future  must  be  estimated.  Ideally,  this  would  be  done 
through  examination  of  previously-studied  mitigation  sites  or  a  chronosequence  of  natural  habitat  of 
known  age.  Unfortunately,  data  on  such  areas  is  generally  sparse  and  highly  dependent  on  site- 
specific  characteristics  like  water  availability  and  soils.  Thus,  the  typical  approach  involves  a 
concensus-based  setting  of  future  HSIs  hzsed  on  best-professional-opinion  by  what  is  referred  to  as  a 
"HEP-team".    For  most  Federal  projects  such  as  this,  the  HEP-team  minimally  consists  of  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Service,  the  lad  Federal  agency,  and  the  local  sponsor,  but  may  include 
regulatory  State  agencies  and  consultants. 

Background  and  Justification 

Service  participation  in  the  Upper  Guadalupe  Flood  Control  Project  as  a  Federal  projea  began  in  late 
1992.  A  previous  terrestrial  HEP  was  done  in  1987-1988  without  Service  participation  and  submitted 
to  us  to  review  in  preparation  of  a  preliminary  draft  Coordiiiation  Act  Report.   In  the  late  1980s, 
there  was  increasing  evidence  that  die  Guadalupe  River  supported  anadromous  fishes  and,  consistent 
with  just-completed  HEPs  for  a  separate  flood  control  project  on  the  lower  reaches,  die  Corps  fiinded 
additional  HEP  work  for  the  Service  to  evaluate  SRA  cover  for  upper  reaches.  Baseline  studies  of 
SRA  cover  and  evaluation  of  preliminary  plans  were  completed  and  published  in  1993.  In  oiu:  1993 
report  and  subsequent  review  of  the  original  terrestrial  HEP,  we  believed  that  the  mitigation  ratio 
recommended  (0.8: 1)  was  atypically  low  for  moderate-value  riparian  systems,  questioned  the  validity 
of  the  study,  and  provided  general  guidance  that  the  mitigation  ratio  be  at  least  2:1. 

The  revised  plans  for  both  bypass/widening  and  widening  alternatives  supplied  for  analysis  in  June- 
July  1996  included  significant  differences  in  both  inqiact  and  mitigation  areas.   The  aquatic  HEP  data 
were  sufficientiy  recent  and  available  in  Service  files  such  that  a  revision  of  the  impacts  and  futures 
could  be  done  without  remeasurement.   However,  the  terrestrial  HEP  was  not  adequately  documented 
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and  over  9  years  had  passed  since  the  measurements  were  made.   Several  cover  variables  were 
apparently  mis-measured  as  closure  and  lacked  consistency  between  models  and  the  sanq)le  sites 
appeared  to  be  not  within  the  impact  sites  and,  in  any  case,  unavailable  for  Service  review.  The  1987 
HEP  did  not  evaluate  scrub-shrub  which,  in  the  latest  mitigation  plans,  would  be  replaced  by  riparian 
forest.  Inclusion  of  scrub-shrub  is  consistent  with  the  Sacramento  Field  Office's  recent  analysis  for 
die  Lower  American  River  (USFWS  1996),  and  other  projects  throughout  California.  The  1987  HEP 
recommended,  but  did  not  inclement,  slope-corrections  to  the  impact  and  mitigation  areas.    Lastly, 
in  response  to  the  Service's  1993  report,  the  Corps  would  not  accq>t  the  Service-recommended 
mitigation  ratio  unless  supported  by  quantitative  assessment  specific  to  the  project  area. 

In  view  of  these  events,  the  Corps  funded  a  revised  terrestrial  HEP  to  be  coixlucted  in  November 
1996.   Members  of  the  HEP-team  included  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Steve  Schoenberg), 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (Margeret  Roper^  Keith  Anderson),  Corps  of  Engineers  (Bill 
DeJager),  and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (Terry  Noidorf,  Dennis  Cheong,  Rechelle 
Blank).  Field  work  was  performed  cooperatively  by  representatives  of  the  Service,  Corps,  and  local 
sponsor.   Per  guidance  firom  the  Corps,  the  general  assumptions  of  a  l(X)-year  project  life  and 
equivalent  mitigation  in  Reaches  10b  and  12  were  applied  to  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  HEPs. 

TERRESTRIAL  HEP: 

Models 

The  modek  selected,  with  the  excq>tion  of  the  belted  kingfisher,  are  the  same  as  those  previously 
chosen  and  araepted  by  the  local  sponsor  through  their  consultant.  Habitat  Restoration  Group,  in 
1987.  Except  for  the  yellow  warbler,  the  models  were  not  modified  from  published  versions.  All 
models  have  been  used  throughout  California  by  the  Service's  Sacramento  Field  Office  and  have  been 
accepted  by  various  State  and  Federal  agencies.  Three  of  the  models  (northern  oriole,  rufous-sided 
towhee,  pacific  coast  flycatcher)  were  devel<q>ed  for  specific  use  in  California  These  models  were 
discussed  with  the  HEP-team  on  November  19,  1996,  prior  to  the  sampling 

Northern  Oriole  (USFWS  1986):  this  model  is  deemed  appn^riate  by  the  Service  for  use  in  the 
project's  riparian  habitat,  reflecting  large  trees  and  the  overstory  layer  of  the  canopy.  The  model  is 
sensitive  to  age  structure  of  the  riparian  area  and  riparian  width.  The  species  is  present  throughout 
the  project  area  as  a  permanent  resident. 

Pacific  Coast  Flycatcher  (USFWS  1984a):  this  model  is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Service  for  use  in 
the  project's  riparian  habitat,  and  includes  variables  which  give  value  to  moderate  tree  density  and 
size.  This  species  is  found  in  deciduous  or  coniferous  forests  and  woodlands,  especially  near  water, 
and  prefers  well  shaded  areas;  it  is  thus  an  appropriate  choice  for  the  project  area.  In  an  1986  survey 
of  the  project  area  (unpublished  MS  thesis,  Syndic  Meyer),  this  species  was  considered  a  common, 
permaneiu  resident,  and  was  observed  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall. 

Rirfous-sided  Towhee  (USFWS  1984b):  this  model  is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Service  for  use  in 
the  project  area.  The  model  emphasizes  ground  and  shrub  quality  variables  that  represent  this 
species'  use  of  the  lower  canopy.  This  species  utilizes  a  vari^  of  environments,  including  forest 
edge  and  riparian  thicks  such  as  found  in  the  project  area,  and  has  been  documented  as  a  rare,  but 
permanent  resident  in  the  project  area  (brown  towhee  is  the  more  common  species). 
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Downy  Woodpecker  (Schroeder  1982b);  this  species  is  associated  with  riparian  soft-woods  like  willow 
and  Cottonwood  in  lowland  stream  bottoms;  this  habiut  is  present  in  the  project  area,  and  this  bird  is 
a  conunon,  permanent  resident  in  all  of  the  project  area  subreaches.  The  Service  developed  and 
validated  this  model  for  general  use  throughout  this  species'  range.  The  model  emphasizes  values  of 
older,  moderate  density  riparian  and  forest  systems. 

Yellow  Warbler  (Schroeder  1982a):  the  prefened  habitat  of  this  species  is  a  deciduous,  riparian 
assemblage  of  willows,  cottonwoods,  sycamores,  and  alders.  It  is  a  common,  sunmier  resident 
species  within  the  project  area.  The  Service  developed  and  validated  this  model  for  use  throughout 
this  species'  range;   the  model  includes  shrub  variables  representing  the  middle  canopy,  and  the 
preference  of  this  species  for  hydrophytic  shrubs.  Slight  modification  of  the  model  to  include  tall 
trees  is  consistent  with  forage  beats  ranging  up  to  40  feet  above  the  ground,  the  presence  of  such  trees 
in  the  project  area,  and  the  impact  of  the  project  on  tall  trees  with  a  shrub  understory.. 

BaseUne  Methods 

Field  sampling  of  the  riparian  forest  cover-type  was  conducted  on  November  24-26,  1996  by  Steve 
Schoenberg  (Service),  Bill  DeJager  (Corps)  and  Nina  Kogut  (SCVWD).  Prior  to  field  work,  inspaa 
maps  for  the  bypass/widening  and  widening  alternatives  were  examined,  and  tentative  sample  sites 
identified  to  correspond  with  the  impact  areas;  larger  and/or  more  sites  were  established  for  larger  (or 
longer)  intact  sites,  which  varied  considerably  in  vegetative  density  and  quality.    In  general,  plots 
randomly  chosen  within  an  impact  site,  and  were  about  1(X)-2(X)  feet  long  and  of  varying  width  (0.1- 
0.2  acre).    Cover  measurements  for  tree  and  shrub  categories  were  made  using  the  line  intercept 
measurement  where  possible,  otherwise,  in  very  steep  terrain,  visual  estimates  were  made  in  subplots. 
All  trees  were  surveyed  for  height  and  diameter.  Basal  area  was  determined  using  the  Bitterlich 
method  (Hays  et  al.  1981)  with  a  "cruz-all".    Representative  riparian  scrub-shrub  areas  identified  in 
the  mitigation  and  impact  areas  were  photographed,  and  parameters  for  the  two  models  (yellow 
warbler  and  rufous-sided  towhee)  which  were  not  strictly  dependent  on  tree  presence,  estimated  from 
the  photographs  and  May  1996  blue-line  aerial  photography  supplied  by  the  Corps. 

HSIs  were  then  calculated  for  plot-specific  data,  with  the  exception  of  snag  density  in  the  woodjpecker 
model.   Snags  appeared  to  be  non-randomly  distributed,  resulting  in  excessively  high  calculated  HSIs 
in  some  impact  areas,  and  nil  HSIs  in  most  others  since  the  model  involves  selection  of  a  minimum 
value  of  the  suitability  indices.  Therefore,  the  snag  value  used  was  the  inqiact-area  weighted  SI 
across  ail  plots  appli«l  to  each  individual  plot.    To  calculate  an  overall  HSI  for  the  baseline  of  the 
impaa  area,  each  plot  was  weighted  by  its  representative  impact  area;  plots  with  large  areas  received 
greater  weights,  and  a  different  set  of  weights  was  determined  for  each  alternative  because  the  impact 
areas  differed  between  alternatives.  The  alternative  baseline  HSI  was  then  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  plot-specific  HSIs  and  weights.  All  baseline  data,  formulas,  and  calculations  are 
provided  in  lines  1-367  (riparian  forest)  and  lines  665-730  (riparian  scrub-shrub)  of  the  spreadsheet 
labeled  "UGTERHEP.XLS"  in  Appendix  B. 

Impact  areas  that  were  used  were  the  totals  fiom  September  18,  1996  preliminary  draft  maps  and 
tables  prepared  for  the  bypass/widening  alternative  by  Jones  and  Stokes  Associates  for  an  upcoming 
EIR/EIS,  and  communicated  verbally  by  Bill  DeJager  (Corps)  on  December  16,  1996,  for  the 
widening  alternative.   These  totals  were  then  corrected  for  slope,  as  recommended  in  the  1987  HEP, 
using  1993  topographic  maps.   A  good  portion  of  the  mitigation  for  both  alternatives  occurs  on 
relatively  level  land,  either  bench  plantings  or  top  of  slope  plantings  (e.g..  Reaches  7  and  12).   A 
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rough,  Corps-provided  estimate  of  the  proportion  ot  such  level  plantings  was  used  to  obtain  a  slope- 
correction  for  the  mitigation  areas  (see  lines  665-677  of  the  spreadsheet.  Appendix  B). 

Future  Assumptions 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  construction  of  each  element  of  the  project  will  take 
two  years.   Although  the  overall  construction  may  be  staggered  considerably  over  time,  each  elemem 
of  the  project  will  have  a  life  of  100  years,  and  a  period  of  analysis  is  103  years.  We  evaluated  the 
project  as  if  construction  occurred  concurrently  in  all  project  reaches.  In  addition,  we  assumed  the 
measured,  baseline  conditions  adequately  represent  the  future  without  the  project  in  both  the  impact 
and  mitigation  sites. 

Weightings  of  futures  for  the  mitigation  sites  were  established  based  on  an  approximate  distribution  of 
the  riparian  mitigation  area  among  five  plant  pallettes  as  follows  (supplied  by  memo  from  Tim 
Messick,  Jones  and  Stokes  Associates.  Sacramento;  listed  in  order  of  most  hydric  to  most  xeric): 
15%  willow,  20%  cottonwood/willow,  35%  mixed  species,  5%  sycamore  valley  oak,  and  25%  oak. 
This  distribution  was  used  for  both  alternatives,  despite  the  fact  that  (he  bench  height  distribution  may 
be  different,  requiring  different  distributions  for  the  two  alternatives.  Weighted  mean  baseline 
variable  measurements  (Appendix  B,  cells  AI369-AJ385)  were  used  as  a  reference  condition  indicative 
of  a  30-year  old  stand  of  unmanaged  riparian  forest.  Separate  futures  for  each  of  the  five  palletes 
were  drafted  by  the  Service  representative  and  distributed  to  the  HEP  team  for  review  in  early 
January  1997.  Comments  recieved  at  the  January  10,  1997  meeting  from  HEP-team  members,  a 
February  4,  1997  nueting  with  a  Corps  consultant  (Tim  Messick,  Jones  and  Stokes  Associates, 
Sacramento),  and  additional  comments  received  &om  the  Corps  on  February  12,  1997,  as  well  as 
internal  Service  review,  were  used  to  develop  the  revised  values.    Below  are  the  specific  assumptions 
used  for  the  futures  of  each  SI  variable: 

Northern  Oriole  Variable  I  (NO-Vl)-mean  tree  height.  The  criterion  in  setting  futures  for  this 
variable  is  the  TY  in  which  the  height  of  the  dominant  canopy  stratimi  reaches  a  minimuTn  of  35  feet 
or  otherwise  setting  a  maximum  value  for  palletes  which  do  not  attain  this  minimum;  the  more  xeric 
pallettes  are  assumed  to  take  longer  to  reach  this  than  the  hydric  pallettes: 


TY 

Willow 

43  (maximum  of  25*) 

Cott/Will 

53 

Mixed 

43 

Syc/Oak 

63 

Oak 

73 

■!;\f 
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Northern  Oriole  Variable  2  (N0-V2)-percent  deciduous  crown  cover.  Cover  values  were  assumed  to 
increase  linearly  to  a  maximum  at  a  given  target  year: 


TY 

max  cover(%) 

Willow 

33 

90 

Cott/Will 

33 

90 

Mixed 

43 

90 

Syc/Oak 

73 

80 

Oak 

103 

70 

Northern  Oriole  Variable  3  (N0-V3)-stand  width  category:  All  palletes  were  assumed  to  be  in  the 
category  of  more  than  one  tree,  and  less  than  300  feet  wide  at  the  widest  point. 

Pacific  Coast  Flycatcher  Variable  I  (PCF-Vl)-Tree  density:  Trees  are  considered  to  be  at  least  5 
meters  tall.  The  TY  in  which  there  are  not  trees,  the  target  year  in  wbidi  this  hnght  is  first  attainrri. 
the  initial  planting  density,  and  final  density  are  assumed  to  vary  with  pallette  (values  in  trees  per 
acre): 


Willow 

Cott/WUl 

Mixed 

Syc/Oak 

Oak 


No  trees 

TYl-13 

TYl-8 

TYl-8 

TYl-10 

TYl-23 


Max  density  at  TY: 
160  @  TY18 
160  @  TY13 
130  @  TY15 
110@TY23 
100  @  TY33 


Final  density  at  TY: 

95  @  TY43 

95  ®  TY43 

80  @  TY53 

65  @  TY73 

50  @  TY103 


Pacific  Coast  Flycatcher  Variable  2  (PCF-V2)-average  diameter  at  breast  height.  Due  to  the  SI  carve 
for  diis  variable,  the  criterion  of  interest  is  setting  the  year  at  which  average  tree  diam^er  first 
exceeds  the  optimal  value  of  10  inches: 


TY 

Willow 

23 

Cott/WiU 

23 

Mixed 

33 

Syc/Oak 

43 

Oak 

53 

Rttfous-sided  Towhee  Variable  1  (RST-Vl)-%  shrub  cover:  Shrubs  are  assumed  to  reach  a  maxnnum, 
then  thin  out  as  tree  cover  increases.  Criteria  were  set  for  each  pallette  for  the  TY  of  maximimi 
shrub  cover,  and  the  TY  of  final,  minimum  shrub  cover: 


Willow 

Cott/Will 

Mixed 

Syc/Oak 

Oak 


Max  %  at  TY: 
90@TY13 
90@TY13 
50  @  TY33 
40@TY53 
30  @  TY53 


Final  %  at  TY: 
40@TY73 
40@TY73 
80  @  TY53 
40@TY53 
30  @  TY53 
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Rufous-sided  Towhee  Variable  2  (RST-V2)-shrub  height.   Due  to  the  SI  curve,  it  is  only  of  interest  to 
know  the  first  TY  at  which  shrub  height  (independent  of  density),  first  exceeds  3  feet.  For  all 
pallettes,  this  is  assumed  to  occur  not  later  than  3  years  after  planting  (i.e.,  TY6). 

Rufous-sided  Towhee  Variable  3  (RST-V3)-lateral  screening  class:  This  variable  consists  of  the 
combined  influence  of  shrubs  and  low  hanging  branches,  thus,  replacement  of  shrubs  by  trees  is 
assumed'not  to  alter  the  value.  The  criteria  used  was  the  average  class  (O=low,  O.S=medium, 
1.0=high),  assumed  as  if  multiple  plots  were  being  sampled  at  the  mitigation  sites;  the  maximum 
value  at  target  year  are  as  follows: 


maxatTY: 

Willow 

0.8  @  TY23 

CottWill 

0.8  @  TY23 

Mixed 

0.6  @  TY43 

Syc/Oak 

0  throughout 

Oak 

0  throughout 

(note:  will  and  cott/will  assumed  to  experience  some  loss  of 
lateral  screening  due  to  floodflow  scour  of  low  benches) 


Rirfous-sided  Towhee  Variable  4  (RST-V4)-%  tree  cover.  By  a.s.s>iming  no  evergreens  in  the  mitigation 
pallette,  this  variable  becomes  equivalent  to  NO-V2,  above. 

Ri^us-sided  Towhee  Variable  5  (RST-V5)-%  ground  cover.  This  was  assimwi  to  be  a  function  of  the 
pallette  productivity  (both  trees  and  shrubs). 


max  %  at  TY: 

Willow 

60@TY33 

CottWill 

85  ®  TY33 

Mixed 

80  @  TY43 

Syc/Oak 

75  @  TY103 

Oak 

70  @  TY103 

(note:  will  and  cott/will  aswimrd  to  experience  some  loss  of 
ground  cover  due  to  floodflow  scour  of  low  benches,  the 
effect  is  assumed  to  be  larger  than  on  lateral  screening.) 


Rufous-sided  Towhee  Variable  6  0iST-V6)-humus  layer  thickness:  This  variable,  expressed  in  inches, 
was  assumed  to  covary  with  RST-V5  but  was  more  sensitive  to  differences  in  productivity  than 
RST-V5: 


Willow 

Cott/Will 

Mixed 

Syc/Oak 

Oak 


max  %  atTY: 
0.5  @  TY33 
1.7@TY33 
1.5  @  TY43 
I  @  TY103 
1  @  TY103 


(note:  will  and  cott/will  assumed  to  experience  some  loss  of 
ground  cover  due  to  floodflow  scour  of  low  benches) 


Yellow  Warbler  Variable  1  (yW-Vl)-%  deciduous  shrub  cover.  This  was  set  to  be  equivalent  to 
RST-Vl. 
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Yellow  Warbler  Variable  2  (YW-V2}-Average  height  deciduous  shrubs:  The  criterion  of  interest  is 
knowing  the  target  year  in  which  this  attains  2  meters  (as  opposed  to  3  feet  for  RST-V2): 


TY 

Willow 

6 

Cott/Will 

6 

Mixed 

8 

Syc/Oak 

8  (max  of  1.5  meters) 

Oak 

10  (max  of  1.5  meters) 

Yellow  Warbler  Variable  3  (YW-V3)-%  shrub  canopy  as  hydrophytic  shrubs:  This  is  assumed  to  be  a 
constant  percentage  throughout  the  project  life.  Some  non-hydrophytic  shrubs  are  assumed  to  invade 
designated  willow  areas. 


Willow 

80 

CottAVill 

25 

Mixed 

0 

Syc/Oak 

0 

Oak 

0 

Yellow  Warbler  Variable  4  (YW-V4)-%  canopy  as  tall  trees  (> 30 feet):  This  is  an  introduced  variable 
which  was  modified  from  the  1987  HEP  to  have  a  nunimum  value  of  0.5  at  0%,  maximum  firom  50- 
75%.  and  0.75  at  100%.  By  setting  a  minimum  value  of  0.5,  absence  of  such  cover  decreases  the 
overall  HSI  by  no  more  than  29%. 

Downy  Woodpecker  Variable  1  (DW-Vl)-Basal  Area:  It  was  assumed  that  overall  tree  basal  area 
would,  over  time,  significantly  exceed  baseline  impact  area  values.   Although  the  overall  average  was 
around  60  square  feet  per  acre  for  the  impaa  area,  values  ranged  up  to  186  square  feet  per  acre  in 
the  best  sites  with  minima!  disturbance,  adequate  water,  and  least  bank  protection.    The  futures  at 
TY33  were  designed  to  approximately  correspond  to  undisturbed  field  conditions,  aixl  then,  over 
time,  approach  optimal  values  assuming  sustained  management  and  appropriate  water  supplies. 
Beyond  131  sq  ft/ac,  the  SI  was  assumed  to  be  constant  at  0.5.    The  target  years  at  which  131  sq 
ft/ac  is  first  attained  are: 


TY 

Willow 

43 

Cott/Will 

43 

Mixed 

73 

Syc/Oak 

73 

Oak 

103 

Downy  Woodpecker  Variable  2  (DW-V2)-Snag  Density:  As  with  the  calculations  for  the  baseline,  a 
single  value  was  calculated  from  the  snag  densities  of  each  palleae  weighted  by  the  proportion  of  the 
pallerte  in  the  mitigation  area  (defined  above).  The  rationale  for  the  futures  of  each  pallette  are  as 
follows: 
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Willow:   Assumed  maximum  of  2.S/acre,  less  than  the  baseline  and  less  than  cott/will  because  willow 
snags  rot  quickly  and  are  less  persistent  than  cottonwood.  Snags  are  first  produced  at  TY18  and 
achieve  a  maximum  by  TY33. 

Cott/will:  Assume  fast  growth  and  early  thinning  produces  snags  by  TY13,  these  snags  are  more 
persistent  thus  the  maximum  density  of  5/acre,  and  the  maximum  is  achieved  later  (TY38). 

Syc/oak:    Fewer  snags  are  produced  by  thinning  owing  to  reduced  planting  density  and  more  open 
cover;  this  occurs  beginning  much  later  (TY33)  owing  to  drier  site  conditions  and  slower  growth,  and 
is  maximized  at  a  lower  value  (2.S/ac)  by  TY73. 

Oak:  Combined  slow  growth,  very  long-lived  species,  and  minimal  thinning  is  expected  in  this 
pallette  resulting  in  snag  production  begiiming  later  (TY33)  and  an  even  lower  maximum  value  (2/ac) 
by  TY103. 

Input  Data 

Input  data  consisted  of  four  PAs  and  four  NfPs: 

PAl:  Inq>act  area  for  the  bypass/widening  alternative,  without  project  conditions 

PA2:  Inq>act  area  for  the  widening  alternative,  without  projea  conditions 

PA3:  Impact  area,  bypass/widening  alternative,  with  projea  conditions  without  mitigation 

PA4:  Inq>actarea,  widening  alternative,  with  project  conditions  without  mitigation 

MPl:  Mitigation  area  for  the  bypass/widening  alternative,  without  project  conditons 

MP2:   Mitigation  area  for  the  widening  alternative,  without  project  conditions 

MP3:    Mitigation  area  for  the  bypass/widening  alternative,  with  project  conditons 

MP4:    Mitigation  area  for  the  widening  alternative,  with  project  conditions 

For  the  baseline  and  without  projea  PAs  aixl  MPs,  both  liparian  and  scrub-shrub  components  were 
considered  together  using  a  weighted  HSI  which  takes  into  consideration  the  existing  values  of  scrub 
shrub.  This  was  not  necessary  for  the  with-projea  mitigation  scenarios  (MP3  and  MP4),  as  all 
mitigation  was  specified  to  be  riparian  forest.  These  calculations  are  shown  in  lines  721-730  of  the 
spreadsheet  (Appendix  B). 

Results 

HEP  runs  were  done  for  both  in-kind  and  equal  compensation  methods  (see  "Form  H"  outputs. 
Appendix  D).  With  in-kind  compensation,  full  mitigation  is  achieved  by  setting  the  mitigation  area 
equal  to  the  maximum  area  among  all  evaluation  species.  In-kind  con^nsation  is  more  conservative, 
has  been  applied  to  other  projects  by  the  Sacramento  Field  Office,  and  ensures  that  in-kind  values  are 
replaced  for  all  evaluation  species.  For  the  bypass/widening  alternative,  about  20.7  acres  is  needed  to 
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offset  impacts  to  11.26  acres  oi  riparian  forest  and  6.2  acres  of  riparian  scrub-shrub.  This  can  be 
traced  primarily  to  the  downy  woodpecker  model,  which  gives  greatest  value  to  moderately  mature 
riparian  forest.    With  equal  compensation,  values  may  be  "traded  ofT  between  species;  for  example, 
surplus  scrub-shrub  values  are  considered  equivalent  to  mature  forest  values.   For  the 
bypass/widening  alternative,  equal  compensation  would  require  about  14.8  acres  to  offset  impacts. 

The  widening  alternative  impacts  less  habitat  due  to  the  less  extensive  construction  and  siting  of 
mitigation  areas  mainly  within  impact  areas.  However,  nearly  the  same  acreage,  19  acres,  would  be 
required  to  offset  impacts  in-kind.  This  is  due  primarily  to  a  modestly  higher  baseline  HSI  for  four 
of  the  five  models  when  applied  to  the  area  impacted  by  the  widening  alternative  versus  the 
bypass/widening  alternative  (cells  M722-N726  of  the  spreadsheet.  Appendix  B).      Equal 
compensation  would  require  about  12.3  acres  for  this  alternative. 

Discussion 

The  revised  terrestrial  HEP  addresses  several  concerns  about  the  original  study  by  evaluating  only 
impact  areas  specific  to  the  alternatives,  including  scrub-shrub,  slope-correctii^  impact  and  mitigation 
areas,  and  utilizing  standardized  cover  measures.    As  with  any  predictive  model,  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  is  directly  related  to  the  assuiiq>tions.  We  applied  what  we  believed  are  realistic  fiiture  values 
for  development  of  a  managed  riparian  mitigation  area.   However,  in  order  to  ensure  that  these  values 
are  attained,  we  recommend  that  key  tree  and  shrub  cover  and  growth  characteristics  be  included  in  a 
mitigation  and  monitoring  plan,  sindlar  to  the  draft  plan  developed  for  the  Lower  Guadalupe  Flood 
Control  Project. 

In  addition,  HEP  does  not  consider  im^rtant  characteristics  of  the  mitigation  area  geometry  and 
position  which  could  be  important  in  replacing  equivalent  habitat  diversity  and  corridor  functions  of 
the  impact  area.   Much  of  the  impacted  habitat  is  on  steep  banks  close  to  the  river  edge;  areas  which 
certaiiiy  are  true  "riparia"  in  that  they  are  supported  by  shallow  groundwater  or  surface  runoff 
characteristic  of  the  position  near  the  stream  channel.  At  least  30%  of  the  mitigation  (the  oak  and 
syc/oak  pallettes),  and  possibly  more  of  the  overall  mitigation  area  (i.e,  the  mixed  riparian),  is  located 
on  high  benches  or  areas  which  are  under  more  limited  (if  any)  influence  of  the  stream  chaimel. 
Based  on  information  presented  at  meetings  for  the  Lower  Guadalupe  Flood  Control  Project, 
groundwater  depths  can  increase  or  decrease  significantly  during  successive  years  of  drought  or 
above-normal  precipitation.  After  initial  irrigation  has  ceased,  as  is  typically  done  after  3-5  years  for 
most  mitigation  areas,  the  mitigation  area  may  be  subject  to  failure  due  to  dropping  of  groundwater. 
This  is  of  concern  in  Reach  10b,  owing  to  anecdotal  observations  of  very  dry  conditions  in  the 
summer  of  1993  during  the  SRA  suvey,  foiled  past  attempts  to  mitigate  in  this  area,  and  its  position 
immediately  downstream  of  the  percolation  area  which  would  limit  both  baseflows  and  urban  runoff 
accretions.  The  model  results  for  the  widening  alternative  could  be  significantly  altered  widi  a 
different  set  of  revegetation  pallettes  than  that  assumed  for  the  bypass/widening  alternative. 

The  results  of  the  HEP  indicate  that  about  20  acres  would  be  needed  to  replace  all  lost  riparian  values 
in-kind.  This  would  approximate  a  2:1  mitigation  ratio  (exclusive  of  scrub-shrub),  consistent  with 
our  1993  preliminary  recommendation.   If  all  riparian  cover-types  are  considered,  the  mitigation  ratio 
would  be  about  1.4-1.5:1,  depending  on  the  alternative.    Such  a  mitigation  ratio  may  be  considered 
relatively  low  for  a  riparian  corridor,  but  is  consistent  with  the  relatively  long  project  life  (100  years) 
and  moderate  age  (about  30  years)  for  the  impact  areas. 
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Reonnmendadoiis 

1.  Develop  a  comprehensive  mitigation  and  monitoring  plan  to  ensure  that  habitat  value  objectives 
are  achieved,  through  monitoring  of  key  vegeuUve  cover  and  growth  characteristics.  The  plan  should 
include  a  hydrologic  analysis  of  mitigation  sites  like  Reach  10b,  which  currently  lack  surface  waters. 
The  Corps  should  clearly  sute  hydrologic  criteria  such  as  soil  moisture  and  depth  of  the  groundwater 
table  which  will  be  maintained  in  peipemity  through  natural  flows  or,  if  necessary,  upstream  releases 
past  streamgage  23b.  The  biological  basis  for  such  criteria  should  be  clearly  stated  mi  be  consistent 
with  the  needs  for  riparian  growth  as  specified  in  the  mitigation  plan.  The  plan  should  include 
specific  remedial  actions  and  timetables  in  the  event  of  mitigation  failures,  and  such  actions  should  be 
a  legally  binding  responsibility  of  the  local  sponsor. 

2.  Riparian  subtypes,  equivalent  to  the  "pallettes"  of  the  proposed  revegetation  plan,  should  be 
determined  for  the  impaa  areas  for  both  alternatives.  This  will  allow  an  objective  evaluation  of  the 
ecological  equivalence  between  the  impacted  sites  and  mitigation  sites.  The  Corps  should  fiinher  state 
any  differences  in  mitigation  pallette  distribution  between  the  bypass/widening  and  widening 
alternatives,  given  apparent  differences  in  the  location  of  mitigation  sites  for  these  alternatives. 


AQUATIC  HEP: 

Modd 

Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  Cover  (Fris  and  DeHaven  1993):  This  model  was  developed  for  use  on  the 
lower  Sacramento  River,  but  includes  general  features  characteristic  of  many  watercourses,  especially 
those  with  vegetative  shade  and  erosive  bank  cover  features.  These  features  were  recognized  as  being 
particularly  important  to  anadromous  fishes,  as  well  as  to  warmwater  native  fishes,  mammals,  and 
many  bird  species.     Such  features  are  considered  key  attributes  which  maintain  the  diverse  resource 
assemblage  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  including  Chinook  sahnon  and  steelhead  trout.   In  the  preliminary 
draft  of  this  report,  we  modified  the  model  to  reflect  losses  of  topographic  shade  in  widened  areas. 
Following  comments  by  the  Coips,  and  due  to  time  limitations,  we  omitted  the  topographic  shade 
component  and  applied  the  model  unmodified  from  the  published  version. 

One  important  consideration  in  use  of  this  model  to  the  subject  project  is  that  it  may  not  be  sensitive 
to  seasonal  absence  of  water.  The  Sacramento  River  has  perrenial  flows  whose  seasonal  variation 
cause  reduced  stream  width,  thus,  absence  of  water  at  the  measurement  point  (five  feet  from  bank)  for 
water  depth  (variable  V6)  receives  a  minimiim  value  of  0.5.  For  tiie  Guadalupe  River,  absence  of 
water  at  this  same  point  may  be  construed  as  a  dry  streambed.   Certain  portions  of  the  mitigation  site 
(Reach  10b),  have  less  persistent  standing  or  flowing  water  than  others.  While  this  draft  report  does 
not  expliciUy  consider  this  feature,  several  runs  were  done  varying  the  HSI  in  Reach  10b  to  evaluate 
the  potential  importance  of  sustaining  habitat  quality,  including  perrenial  water,  in  this  area. 

Baseline  Methods 

The  HEP  evaluated  conditions  for  each  subreach  of  stream  in  its  entirety,  rather  than  considering  just 
the  impact  areas.   This  differS  from  the  approach  used  in  the  terrestrial  HEP,  which  considered  just 
the  impaa  areas.  The  reasoning  in  using  a  different  method  for  the  stream  was  because  of  the  highly 
corpuscular  nature  of  the  construction  (e.g.,  ranq>s),  inq>acts  which  affect  not  only  conditions  at  the 
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point  of  impact,  but,  because  of  the  continuity  of  stream  systems,  affect  average  conditions  of  the 
surrounding  habitat. 

Overhead  shade  (variable  VI)  was  determined  by  mapping  the  projected  canopy  over  water  onto 
blueline  maps  with  the  water  edge;  this  was  done  in  March  1993,  and  iq>plying  the  reach  average 
shade  to  the  transect  data  on  other  variables  (Appendix  E).  In  August  1993,  the  stream  was 
resurveyed  for  the  remaining  variables.   Ninety-eight  transects  were  distributed  in  16  subreaches  (of 
which  14  are  in  the  Federally-funded  portion),  with  a  minimum  of  4  transects  per  subreach  and 
minimum  distance  of  150  feet  between  transects.    Sampling  was  conducted  by  the  (Steve 
Schoenberg),  a  CDFG  (Margcret  Roper),  the  local  sponsor  (Dennis  Cheong,  Terry  NeudorO,  and  the 
local  sponsor's  consultant,  Jones  and  Stokes  Associates  (Jeff  Kozlowski).    These  data  are  provided  in 
Appendix  C  (spreadsheet  HEPDATA4.XLS).  To  estimate  the  "mean  high-water  flows"  needed  as 
input  data,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  observed  water  depth  plus  one-third  the  difference  between  the 
bankfiil  stage  (estimated  from  deposition/erosion  features,  equivalent  to  about  the  1.5  year  event)  and 
the  observed  depth.   The  transect  averages  were  then  calculated  and  applied  to  the  SI  curves  to  obtain 
the  mean  Sis  Oines  195-210  in  the  spreadsheet).     With  one  exception  (i.e,  the  downstream  portion  of 
Reach  10b),  the  widths  used  were  the  bankfiil  area,  as  delineated  on  the  1993  maps;  for  a  portion  of 
Reach  10b  the  stream  exhibited  braiding  which  resulted  in  artificially  high  interaction  variable  scores 
due  to  herbaceous  vegetation  that  we  expected  to  be  scoured  by  winter  flows.  Here,  we  evaluated  the 
cover  for  the  major  low-flow  channel  only,  rather  than  the  full  width. 

In  addition  to  transect  data,  continuous  data  on  both  banks  were  taken  on  the  location  and  lengths  of 
undercut  banks  throughout  the  project  area.  These  data,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  both  undercut 
losses  and  natural  bank  hardening  ratios  used  in  the  futures,  below,  are  provided  in  Appendix  F 
(spreadsheet  UNDCUTB.XLS). 

Future  Assumptions 

As  with  the  terrestrial  HEP,  it  is  assumed  that  construction  of  each  element  of  the  project  will  take 
two  years.  Although  the  overall  construction  may  be  staggered  considerably  over  time,  each  element 
of  the  project  will  have  a  <'fe  of  100  years,  and  a  period  of  analysis  is  103  years.  We  evaluated  the 
project  as  if  construction  occurred  concurrently  in  all  project  reaches.  In  addition,  we  assumed  the 
measured,  baseline  conditions  adequately  represent  the  future  without  the  projea. 

In  the  aquatic  HEP,  the  impact  and  mitigation  areas  were  assumed  to  be  represented  by  a  constant, 
the  existing  stream  area,  with  the  exception  of  Reach  10b.  There,  we  used  an  average  stream  width 
of  30  feet,  which  resulted  in  slightly  less  area  than  the  baseline  area  groundtruthed  in  spring  of  1993. 

For  the  aquatic  HEP,  separate  baseline  and  futures  were  developed  for  fourteen  subreaches,  which 
differed  in  existing  habitat  quality,  construction,  and/or  mitigation  methods.   Of  the  six  model 
variables,  V5  (substrate  composition),  and  V6  (water  depth)  were  assumed  to  be  constants.  Overhead 
cover  (VI)  was  evaluated  individually.  The  remaining  variables,  V2  (instream  cover  quantity),  V3 
(instream  cover  quality),  and  V4  (instream/overhead  cover  interaction)  had  futures  which  were  scaled 
by  a  reach-specific  instream  feature  correction  factor  (denoted  as  CF,  below),  that  is  based  partially 
on  the  ratio  of  post-project:pre-project  natural  bank,  and  partially  on  any  mitigation  features  (e.g., 
rock  weirs)  that  would  enhance  these  variables.  Overhead  shade  losses  were  determined  by 
superimposing  the  impact  and  vegetation  maps;  for  a  few  reaches  where  6-foot  bench  cuts  were 
proposed  (e.g..  Reach  10a),  the  local  sponsor  and  consultant  reviewed  individual  trees  and  provided 
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estimates  of  any  trees  saved.  After  preparation  of  the  June  1996  revised  plans  for  the 
bypass/widening  alternative,  each  of  about  35  elements  of  the  Federal  portions  were  again  re- 
examined mapped  onto  the  vegetation  maps,  and  the  losses  retotalled  (Appendix  E,  spreadsheet 
OVERHEAC.XLS).    The  following  are  assuQ;>tioiis  used  in  calculation  of  the  mstream  CFs: 

Reach  Specific  Assumptions  for  Instream  Feature  Correction  Factors: 


Bypass/widening  Alternative: 

Readi  7  (741-753): 

Minor  shade  loss  occurs  due  to  a  westbank 
ranq>,  which  is  permanent  as  no  mitigation  is 
proposed  at  the  bank  edge.  Ramp  access 
affects  about  10%  of  the  bank  (CF  =  0.9). 
Since  it  is  in  the  bypass  reach,  we  assume 
reduced  maintenance  will  be  done  and  shade 
will  exceed  existing  conditions  (max  —40%) 

Reach  7  (753-763): 

Some  shade  is  \cst  due  to  a  westbank  ramp  and 
biotechnical  bank  stabilization  near  STA  763 
(iochided  in  entirety  in  this  reach;  CF  =  0.8  at 
TYl,).  Losses  of  natural  bank  are -10%, 
but,  due  to  biotechnical  features,  exceed 
baseline  (CF  =  1.0  at  TY33).  Shade  assumed 
to  increase  as  above. 


Widening  Alternative: 

Reach  7  (741-753): 

Larger  shade  loss  occur  due  toextensive 
eastbank  widening.  However,  mitigation  will 
cause  vegetation  to  exceed  existing  conditions. 
The  same  access  intact  is  assumed,  although 
not  shown  e;q>licidy  on  the  plans 


Reach  7  (753-763): 

Larger  shade  loss  due  to  extensive  t^stbsmic 
widening  (CF  =  0.4  at  TY3).  Mitigation  in 
ruderal  scrub  area  on  eastbank  will  produce 
same  shade/instream  features  as  bypass 
alternative  (CF  =  1.0  at  TY33). 


Reach  7  (763-773): 

Ramp  downstream  of  Alma  - 10%  natural 
bank  loss  (CF  =  0.9);  shade  unaffected  at 
inqnct  location. 

Reach  7  (773-781): 

Rainp  upstream  of  Alma  affects  — 14%  of 

natural  bank  (CF  =  0.86  TY3-33).   Shade 

losses  are  not  recovered  (no  mitigation 

opportunity). 

Reach  8: 

Bypass  entrance  features  afiect  13%  of  the 
banklength,  and  woody  vegetation  is  ix>t 
allowed  there  (CF  =  0.87  TYl-33). 


Reach  7  (763-773): 

Same  ramp,  and  eastbank  widening  leaves 
45%  of  naniral  bank  (CF  =  0.45  at  TY3); 
onsite  mitigation  returns  CF  to  0.9  at  TY33. 

Reach  7  (773-781): 

Same  ranq),  plus  half  of  the  remaining  river  is 

affected  by  eastbank  widening,  which  recovers 

due  to  mitigation  (CF  =  0.43  at  TY3,  0.86  at 

TY33). 

Reach  8: 

No  stieamside  work-same  as  baseline 
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Bypass/widening  Alternative: 


Widening  Alternative: 


Reach  9: 

Various  gabions  for  erosion  control  and  the 
bypass  entrance  affect  17%  of  the  natural  bank 
length  (CF  =  0.83).   High  bench  (6  feet) 
minimizes  shade  losses,  and  up  to  40%  shade 
returns  by  TY33   (slightly  less  than  original). 

Reach  10a: 

One-sided  floodway  cut  reduces  values 
without  bank  hardening  (CF=0.5  at  TY3,  1.0 
at  TY33.  Shade  returns  to  baseline. 


Reach  9: 

No  Work— same  as  baseline 


Reach  10a: 

Same  as  bypass  except  slightly  higher  post- 
project  shade  due  to  bankedge  mitigation. 


Reach  10b: 

Doubling  of  V2-V4  due  to  bankedge  plantings 
and  rock  weir  features.  Very  high  shade 
(S0%)  for  planted  areas,  slightly  less  for 
gabion  plantings. 

Reach  10c  (888-906): 

Floodway  construction  widening  of  eastbank 
reduces  instream  features  by  CF  =  0.6,  less 
than  widening  alternative  due  to  lower  value 
next  to  prune  packing  plant.  TY33  CF  returns 
to  0.96,  less  4%  hardening  features. 


Reach  10b: 
Same  as  bypass. 


Reach  10c  (888-906): 

Widening  plan  afifects  half  of  veg^ation,  and 
some  of  higher  quality  on  westbank  (CF=0.S) 
and  assume  return  to  CF=0.96  with  similar 
ramp  access  as  bypass  (different  location). 


Reach  10c  (906-913): 
Floodway  construction  and  maintenance 
reduces  instream  features  initially,  but  gets 
back  to  baseline  due  to  one-sided  mitigation. 
(CF=0.5  at  TY3,  1.0  at  TY33) 


Reach  10c  (906-913): 

Both  side  widening  reduce  instream  features 
more,  but  mitigation  oa  both  sides  increases 
instream  features  beyond  baseline  (CF=0. 1  at 
TY3,  1.2  at  TY33) 


Retich  11a: 

Excavation  of  70%  eastbank  except  for  Chard 
bypass,  the  net  result  of  impacts  is  a  —20% 
increase  in  riparian  forest  at  expense  of  scrub- 
shrub  (CF  =  0.5  at  TY3.  1.2  at  TY33). 


Readi  11a: 

Excavation  less  extensive  than  bypass,  but  net 
result  of  impacts  and  mitigation  about  the  same 
(CF=0.7  at  TY3,  then  since  about  -20% 
increase  shade,  have  CF=1.2  for  instream 
features  at  TY33). 


Reach  lib: 

Ran^work,  other  hardscape  results  in  loss  of 
30%  riparian  border,  returning  81%  of 
original  due  to  19%  hardscape. 


Readi  lib: 

More  extensive,  -70%  impact  on  riparian 

border,  returning  81%  of  original  due  to  19% 

hardscape. 
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Bypass/widening  Alternative:  l^dening  Alternative: 

Reach  lie:  Reach  lie: 

Westbank  excavation,  maintained  as  eaithen  Entire  east  bank  is  impacted,  but  more  > 

floodway,  results  in  a  loss  of  about  30%  of  extensive  mitigation  that  achieves 

riparian  bank  contact,  a  portion  of  which  is  preconstiuction  values  (CF=0.4  at  TY3,  1.0 

recovered  (CF=0.7  at  TY3,  0.8  at  TY33/.  atTY33). 

Reach  12:  Reach  12: 

Restoration  of  20%  of  length  due  to  edge  Same  as  bypass 

planting  improves  instream  features.  .       ' ' 

Results 

Two  runs  were  performed:  (1)  a  standard  mn  with  no  scaling  between  reaches  (Reach  10b  future 
HSI  of  0.39)  and  (2)  a  modified-lOb  run  with  the  future  gains  in  Reach  10b  reduced  by  50%  (i.e.,  an 
HSI  of  0.345).  This  modified-lOb  nm  is  intended  to  show  reduced  gains  diat  could  result  doe  to  the 
fact  that  Reach  10b  has  less  seasonally  persistent  water  than  the  in^>act  reaches,  and,  as  a  result, 
could  have  lower  realized  use  by  aquatic  species.  For  the  standard  run,  the  results  (Appendix  D) 
indicate  that  30%  of  the  loss  of  habitat  value  would  occur  in  Reach  9,  and  another  27%  would  occur 
in  Reaches  10a  and  11a.  Only  a  third  of  the  losses  are  regained  on-site  in  Reach  9,  and  the  majority 
of  the  habitat  value  gains  are  achieved  through  mitigation  in  Reach  10b.  If  the  fitture  conditions  for 
Reach  10b  are  met  in  their  entirety,  compensation  would  be  adequate  for  the  widening  alternative, 
and  slighdy  inadequate  for  the  bypass/widening  alternative,  as  shown  by  a  compensation  area  12% 
larger  than  the  stream  area. 

The  modified  10b  run  effectively  reduces  the  managonent  plan  gains  in  that  reach  by  one  half. 
Under  this  scenario,  the  mitigation  for  the  widening  alternative  would  still  be  adequate,  while  the 
mitigation  for  the  bypass/widening  alternative  would  grossly  undercompensate  habitat  losses.  The 
difiierence  in  compensation  needs  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  widening  plan  does  not  affect 
Reach  9. 

The  modest  HSIs  for  Reach  10b  are,  in  part,  a  consequence  of  future  assumptions  which  cannot 
consider  additional  mitigation  in  this  area  that  may  (or  may  not)  be  installed  in  concert  with  the 
proposed  Lower  Guadalupe  Flood  Control  Project  (Contract  3),  designation  of  portions  of  die  bank 
for  wetland  revegetation  which  would  not  provide  overhead  cover,  and  hardsc:^  which  limits 
overtiead  cover  in  the  downstream  half  of  the  reach.. 

RecommendatioDS 

1.  Incorporate  critical  performance  elements  of  SRA  cover  into  die  mitigation  and  monitoring  plan, 
such  as  (a)  persistence  of  surface  water  in  tht  mitigation  sites  equivalent  to  die  impaa  sites,  (b) 
shade  cover  by  vegetation  and  undercut  banks  compared  to  tiarget  levels,  (c)  mitigation  of  instream 
temperature  in^acts  to  pre-project  levels. 

2.  Investigate  additional  mitigation  opportunities,  as  oudined  in  the  "modifications"  section  of  this 
report. 

3.  Provide  information  on  any  overlap  in  or  separate  mitigation  areas  in  Reach  10b  which  may 
occur  due  to  construction  of  the  Lower  Guadaliq>e  River  Flood  Control  Project. 

4.  Use  the  modified  Reach  10b  HEP  runs  as  a  conservative  scenario  for  assessing  mitigation  success 
and  needs. 
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APPENDIX  B:  Terrestrial  HEP  data,  futures,  and  calculations 
(Available  upon  request) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT,  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

333  MARKET  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUFORNIA  94105-2197 


December  12, 1997 
Plannii^  Brandi 


Mr.  W^me  S.  White,  Fidd  Supervisor 

U.S.  Fish  and  WndHfe  Service 

Division  of  Ecological  Services,  Sacramento  Fidd  Office 

3310  El  Camino  Avenue 

Sao^mento,  California  9S82 1-6340 

Dear  Mr.  White: 

The  San  Francisco  District  Office  of  the  U.S.  Anny  Corps  of  Engineers  is  conducting  a 
feasibility  study  of  flood  control  aheroatives  for  the  upper  Guadahipe  River,  California.  Your  office 
comfrieted  a  Revised  Draft  Coordination  Act  Report  (CAR)  to  April  1997  for  this  stutfy.  The 
attachment  conveyed  with  this  letter  provides  the  Corps  of  Engineers  comments  on  the  Revised  Draft 
CAR 

If  you  have  ai^  questions  r^arding  these  comments,  {dease  ccxitact  Mr.  Bill  DeJager  of  my 
office  at  (415)  977-8670. 

Sincerely, 


b 


Peter  E.LaCivita  ^ 

Chie^  Environmental  Planning  Section 
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upper  Guadaliq)e  River  Feasibility  Study 

CORPS  COMMENTS  ON  REVISED  DRAFT  COORDINATION  ACT  REPORT 

Page  1 ,  Last  paragraph: 

Please  change  "privately"  to  "locally". 

Page  5,  First  paragr^h: 

Construction  in  reach  6  would  be  locally-iiinded  and  should  be  included  with  the 
discussion  of  reach  A.  Mitigation  plantings  for  the  channel  widening  plan  would  total  12.10 
acres  without  correcting  for  slope.     Please  review  the  mitigation  areas  depicted  in  the  draft 
EIR/S  to  note  the  changes  in  reaches  9  and  12. 

Page  6,  reach  8: 

Change  wording  to  "bypass  entrance".  Reach  9:  the  Willow  Glen  Way  bridge  would  be 
replaced  under  both  alternatives. 

Page?,  reach  10b: 

Reconfiguration  of  the  low-flow  channel  should  be  included. 

Page  9: 

The  reference  cited  is  the  only  evidence  that  Coho  salmon  occurred  in  the  Guadalupe 
River,  and  it  supplies  no  documentation.  Mr.  Ian  Gilroy  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  (NMFS)  has  indicated  in  a  recent  telephone  conversation  that  he  does  not  believe  that 
this  species  historically  occurred  here.  He  also  indicated  that  recent  anecdot£d  accounts  of  Coho 
salmon  are  believed  to  be  misidentification  of  Chinook  salmon.  Refer  also  to  San  Francisco 
Estuary  Project  (1 997).  Also,  vpd&te  the  discussion  to  include  the  identification  of  several 
juvenile  trout,  probably  steelhead  trout,  foimd  in  reach  A  in  September  1997. 

We  agree  that  discharges  of  cool  water  fit>m  urban  basements  may  have  a  positive  effect 
on  salmonid  habitat  in  the  downtown  area.  However,  we  question  whether  air-conditioner  or 
artesian  discharges  are  significant  factors.  In  particular,  the  aquifer  being  recharged  else\^ere  in 
the  valley  is  confined  beneath  an  impermeable  layer  in  the  downtown  area. 

We  disagree  with  the  statement  that  increased  peak  flows  may  be  reducing  the  normal 
time  requirement  for  stream  rearing.  Young  anadromous  fish  are  well  equipped  to  maintain  their 
position  in  a  stream  during  flood  events  by  utilizing  edge  areas  where  flows  are  slower.  Also, 
while  urban  runoff  has  increased,  upstream  dams  also  act  to  reduce  some  peak  flows,  so  the 
overall  impact  of  hydrologic  changes  on  fisheries  is  uncertain.  In  any  event,  there  is  no  evidence. 
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should  juvenile  anadromous  fish  be  swept  downstream  prematurely,  that  normal  requirements  for 
stream  rearing  could  be  effectively  shortened. 

Page  11: 

Surveys  for  the  red-legged  frog  have  been  completed,  and  no  individuals  were  found.  No 
in^Mict  on  this  species  is  expected.  Information  on  steelhead  trout  rqnxxiuction  should  be 
iqKlated. 

Page  12: 

Reach  10b  does  receive  some  urban  runofi^  as  there  is  an  out&ll  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
reacL  However,  this  does  not  seem  to  provide  significant  water  in  the  summer.  It  is  not  clear 
that  additional  water  is  needed  to  assure  mitigation  success.  This  reach  had  riparian  forest  prior 
to  channelization  but  after  upstream  percolation  began.  An  analysis  by  Jones  and  Stokes 
indicates  that  there  is  adequate  water  to  assure  the  success  of  riparian  restoration.  Also,  a  recent 
agreement  between  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD)  aiKi  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG)  regarding  in-stream  flows  at  gauge  23b  may  provide  a 
small  amount  of  additional  water  in  this  reach.   Discussions  are  under  way  among  local  agencies 
regarding  the  feasibility  of  using  reclaimed  water  to  enhance  flows  in  various  reaches  of  the 
Guadaliqw  River. 

Regarding  the  types  of  vegetation  planned  in  mitigation  areas,  most  mitigation  areas 
would  eventually  develop  large  trees  and  old-growdi  attributes  such  as  snags,  nest  cavities,  etc. 
Some  of  the  existing  habitat  to  be  removed  is  composed  of  young  bushy  willows.  The  areas  to 
be  maintained  as  low,  bushy  willows  will  provide  currently-existing  habitat  attributes  that  would 
eventually  be  lost  elsewhere  as  mitigation  plantings  mature. 

Page  IS,  Table  2: 

We  question  the  revetment  figures  for  the  channel  widening  plan.  How  did  the  Service 
derive  these  figures?  They  appear  to  be  projections  of  Ae  revetmoit  figures  for  the  bypass 
channel  plan.   No  revetments  are  planned  under  this  alternative;  given  the  low  bench  heights 
under  this  plan,  large  ramps  as  in  die  bypass  channel  plan  should  not  be  needed. 

Pagel7  (aquatic  HEP): 

The  Corps  and  the  SCVWD  are  concerned  over  the  accuracy  of  the  aquatic  HEP.  These 
figures  are  being  re-examined  by  Jones  and  Stokes.   Conq)ensation  for  any  confirmed  minor 
short£Eill  of  mitigation  will  be  negotiated  with  the  resource  agmcies  during  the  detailed  design 
phase  of  the  study. 
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Page  18: 

A  Ml  planting  palette  can  not  be  provided  at  this  time.  If  this  alternative  is  selected  for 
construction,  this  information  would  be  developed  during  the  detailed  design  phase.  However, 
based  upon  the  distribution  of  mitigation  areas  on  low  benches,  6.62  acres  would  be  willow 
plantings.  The  remainder  would  be  divided  among  palettes  ranging  &om  relatively  wet  to 
relatively  dry. 

Pages  22-24  (project  modifications): 

Modification  1 :  All  these  modifications  would  add  to  the  cost  of  the  project  The 
modifications  having  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  very  expensive,  such  as  a  bypass  under 
Almaden  Road.  Removal  of  a  lane  fi-om  the  Almaden  Expressway  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
the  City  of  San  Jose,  as  high-occupancy  lanes  are  proposed  to  be  added  to  this  section  of  road- 
Modification  2:  This  modification  is  not  needed  as  mitigation  for  this  project.  This 
possibility  is  being  considered  as  mitigation  for  SRA  impacts  associated  with  the  downtown 
project;  if  this  concept  were  to  be  implemented,  this  cost  would  be  borne  by  the  downtown 
project. 

Modifications  3  and  5:  These  minor  modifications  will  be  considered  during  the  detailed 
design  phase. 

Modification  4:    This  proposal  has  been  refened  to  the  SCVWD  for  comment 

Modification  6:  Items  a  and  c  have  already  been  included  in  the  plan.  Items  b  and  d  will 
be  considered. 

Pages  24-26  (acceptability  of  alternatives): 

Widening  alternative: 

Should  this  alternative  be  selected  for  construction,  the  issue  of  bench  height  would  be 
given  consideration  during  detailed  design. 

Bypass/widening  alternative: 

Regarding  aquatic  mitigation,  Jones  and  Stokes  is  currently  examining  the  aquatic  HEP  to 
determine  whether  planned  mitigation  will  be  adequate.    We  disagree  with  the  FWS  regarding 
the  likely  success  of  mitigation  in  reach  10b,  and  we  will  continue  to  use  the  assumption,  based 
upon  work  by  Jones  and  Stokes,  that  mitigation  in  this  reach  will  be  fiilly  successfiil  as  planned 
In  the  event  that  any  mitigation  effort  is  not  fully  successful,  remedial  work  would  be 
appropriate. 
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The  statement  that ". .  .the  habitat  value  will  be  redistributed,  with  impacts  in  highest 
quality  areas,  and  mitigation  in  lowest  qiudity  areas."  is  only  partially  true.  Most  high  quality 
areas  would  not  be  directly  impacted.  Impacts  would  be  distributed  across  the  range  of  habitat 
values,  ranging  fix>m  poor  to  very  good.    Mitigation,  by  necessity,  would  have  to  be  placed  in 
locations  with  seriously  deficient  habitat  values  at  present  The  goal  is  to  improve  these  habitat 
values. 

Regarding  the  water  supply  issue  in  reach  10b,  see  answer  regarding  page  12,  above. 

Regarding  the  types  of  vegetation  in  impact  areas  and  mitigation  areas,  both  impact  areas 
and  mitigation  areas  would  include  a  cross-section  of  riparian  vegetation  types  ranging  from 
fiuriy  wet  to  fairly  dry.  This  alternative  has  been  devised  to  minimize  impacts  to  lower-bank 
areas  to  the  extent  practical. 

There  have  been  no  Corps  projects  constructed  on  the  Guadalupe  River  prior  to  the 
downtown  project  The  only  odier  possible  Federal  funding  that  may  have  affected  the  river  is 
transportation  funding.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  new  freeways  (State  Routes  85  and  87),  all 
oiha  roadway  improvements  appear  to  be  either  locally-frmded,  or  (like  the  Almaden 
Eiqnessway  in  reach  10b)  to  have  occurred  prior  to  the  passage  of  Section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  which  would  have  been  the  basis  for  mitigation  requirements  for  Federally-permitted 
actions. 

While  this  alternative  reduces  in^)acts  at  considerable  expense,  due  to  cost  constraints  it 
does  not  minimize  impacts. 

Pages  26-28  (Service  recommendations): 

1 .  Ttese  concepts  have  been  incorporated  to  the  extent  feasible.  Additional  features  suggested 
hoe  could  be  incorporated  as  mitigation  for  the  SRA  cover  impacts  of  the  downtown  project, 
but  no  decision  has  been  made  yet 

2.  a.   During  the  detailed  design  phrase,  the  riparian  forest  palettes  will  be  determined  in  terms 
of  composition,  location,  and  extent   The  planned  locations  of  the  various  palettes  will  be 
based  in  part  upon  criteria  suggested  here. 

b.  Existing  surveys  have  been  updated  incrementally  to  reflect  current  conditions.   The 
information  requested  by  the  FWS  is  more  detailed  than  is  needed.  The  parameters 
mentioned  will  be  considered  in  devising  the  detailed  mitigation  plan. 

c.  The  winter  of  1 992-93  was  wetter  than  normal,  so  SRA  cover  surveys  the  following 
summer  should  not  be  disadvantaged.   While  1984  was  a  relatively  dry  year,  if  the 
terrestrial  surveys  done  at  that  time  were  done  during  slightly  higher  water  conditions,  the 
difference  would  only  represent  streambank  areas  lacking  in  trees  and  shrubs. 

d.  This  work  has  been  done  for  reach  10b.    Additional  soil  testing  will  be  done  at  other 
mitigation  sites. 
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e.  Thermal  modeling  will  be  completed  shortly  for  the  upper  Guadalupe  project.  The  issue 
of  how  to  best  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the  downtown  project  has  not  yet  been  resolved; 
this  will  require  coordination  between  the  two  projects.  We  agree  that  it  is  important  to 
cleetrly  distinguish  between  mitigation  areas  for  the  two  projects. 

f.  Jones  and  Stokes  will  be  conducting  thermal  modeling  for  the  upper  Guadalupe  River 
project  shortly. 

a.  We  believe  that  planned  mitigation  will  adequately  compensate  for  impacts.  If  further 
analysis  indicates  that  minor  modifications  are  required  to  improve  aquatic  mitigation,  these 
modifications  will  be  implemented  if  practical. 

b.  This  criterion  is  met. 

c.  Meeting  all  these  criteria  exactly  would  be  nearly  impossible.  Treating  all  these  criteria 
as  minimum  standards  would  mean  that  some  of  them  would  be  exceeded,  leading  to 
more  mitigation  than  is  required  to  meet  overall  mitigation  needs. 

d.  Riparian  forest  mitigation  has  been  located  within  1 00  feet  of  the  low-flow  channel  to  the 
maximum  extent  practical.  Some  existing  riparian  forest  vegetation  is  over  20  feet  above 
the  chaimel  invert. 

e.  This  will  be  considered  during  detailed  design. 

f    Proposed  mitigation  would  meet  the  FWS  recommendations  for  terrestrial  mitigation 
acreage  under  the  Bypass/Widening  Alternative  and  aquatic  mitigation  acreage  under  the 
Widening  Alternative. 

The  acreage  figures  suggested  by  the  FWS  for  terrestrial  mitigation  are  based 
upon  in-kind  compensation.  Using  equal  compensation  instead,  both  alternatives 
would  fully  mitigate  terrestrial  habitat  impacts  etccording  to  the  HEP  study. 

The  F  WS-recommended  figure  of  1 9.0  acres  for  the  Widening  Alternative  is 
based  upon  full  in-kind  compensation  of  habitat  impacts  for  the  downy 
woodpecker,  according  to  the  HEP.  Riparian  forest  losses  under  this  alternative 
woiild  total  about  8  acres  according  to  the  FWS.  Riparian  scrub-shrub  is  not  good 
habitat  for  this  species,  so  it  is  not  relevant  to  mitigating  impacts  on  this  species. 
Since  little  riparian  forest  that  would  be  affected  by  this  alternative  is  more  than 
50  years  old  (with  much  of  it  is  significantly  younger),  while  the  period  of 
analysis  is  100  years,  it  is  very  surprising  that  the  compensation  ratio  for  this 
species  was  determined  to  be  about  2.4: 1 . 

The  Corps  does  not  believe  that  such  a  high  compensation  ratio  can  be  justified 
imder  these  conditions,  especially  considering  that  the  entire  acreage  of  riparian 
forest  acreage  would  have  habitat  values  better  than  current  values  in  the  impact 
area  during  the  entire  second  half  of  the  evaluation  period.  A  compensation  ratio 
of  2:1  should  more  than  mitigate  impacts  over  this  period.  Therefore,  we  suggest 
that  equal  compensation  is  a  more  impropriate  way  to  determine  mitigation  needs 
for  this  project 
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Regarding  the  adequacy  of  aquatic  mitigation,  see  comments  above. 

4.  A  comprehensive  mitigation  and  monitoring  plan  will  be  developed  durins  the  detailed 
design  phase. 

5.  We  agree  that  this  is  appropriate. 

6    Informal  Section  7  consultation  over  the  red-legged  ftog  will  be  completed  shortly;  this 
species  would  not  be  affected  by  the  project   Formal  consultation  with  the  NMFS  regardmg 
the  steelhead  trout  is  in  progress. 


Reference 
San  Francisco  Estuary  Project  (1997)  State  of  the  Estuary  1992-1997,  page  19. 
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APPENDIX  E 

EXISTING  HABITATS  AND  IMPACTS  OF  THE  CHANNEL  WIDENING 

AND  BYPASS  CHANNEL  ALTERNATIVE  PLANS 

(Source:  Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997 
[original  maps  prepared  by  Jones  &  Stokes]  except  as  noted) 
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Channel  Widening  Plan  Construction  Impacts 
(Reaches  7,  8,  lOA,  IOC,  llA,  IIB,  IIC,  Canoas  Creek,  and  Ross  Creek) 

(Source:   USAGE  infonnation  transposed  onto  maps  from 

Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997  [original  maps 

by  Jones  &  Stokes]) 
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Channel  Widening  Plan  Mitigation  Areas 
(Reaches  7A,  7B,  9B,  lOA,  lOB,  IOC,  llA,  IIB,  IIC,  and  12A) 

(Source:   USAGE  information  transposed  onto  maps  from 

Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997  [original  maps 

by  Jones  &  Stokes]) 
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Bypass  Channel  Plan  Construction  Impacts 

(Source:   Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997 
[original  maps  by  Jones  &  Stokes]) 
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Post-Project  Conditions  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan 

(Source:   Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997 
[original  maps  by  Jones  &  Stokes]) 
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CHECKLIST  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS 
GUADALUPE  RIVER 


SPECIES 

COMMON  NAME 

INDICATOR 
STATUS 

•     ACERACEAE 

Acer  negundo  ssp.  califomicum 
Acer  saccharimuT^ 

California  Box  Elder 
Silver  Maple 

FacW 

•     AGAVACEAE 

Agave  sp.' 
Dracaena  sp.^ 

Century  Plant 
Dracaena 

•     AMARAN'lHACEAE 

Amaranthus  retroflexus ' 

Green  Amaranth 

FacU 

•     ANACARDUCEAE 

Corinus  coggygria  ^ 
Pistacia  chinensis^ 
Schinus  moUe^ 
Toxicodendron  diversilobum 

Smoke  Tree 
Cbinese  Pistache 
California  Pepper  Tree 
Poison  Oak 

*     APUCEAE  (UMBELLUIlRAE) 
Conium  macuUuum ' 
Foeniadum  vulgare ' 
Sanicula  crassicauUs 

Poison  Hemlock 
Sweet  Fennel 
Pacific  Sanicle 

Upl 
FacU 

•     APOCYNACEAE 

Vinca  major ' 
Neriwn  oleander^ 

Periwinkle 
Oleander 

•     ARAIJACEAE 

Hedera  helix  * 
Hedera  canariensis ' 

English  Ivy 
Algerian  Ivy 

•     ASTERACEAE 

Achillea  millefolium 
Ambrosia  psilostachya 
Andiends  conda^ 
Artemisia  biennis ' 
Artemisia  califomica 

Common  Yanow 
Ragweed 
Mayweed 
SagewoTt 
California  Sage 
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Artemisia  douglasiana 

Califbinia  Mugwoit 

FacW 

Aster  chilensis 

Aster 

Fac 

Aster  subukaus 

Slim  Aster 

FacW 

Baccfuais  douglasti 

Douglas'  Bacchazis 

Bacdtaris  piMaris  ssp.  consangidnea 

Coyote  Brush 

Baccharts  vbninea 

Mule  Fat 

FacW 

Bidens  frondosa 

Stick  Tight 

FacW 

BridxUia  caUfamica 

BrickeDia 

Carduus  pycnocephcdm^ 

Italian  Thistle 

Upl 

Centaurea  solstitiaUs^ 

Yellow  Star  Thistle 

Chrysanthemum  parthenium ' 

Feverfew 

Grsium  vulgare^ 

Common  Thistle 

Conyza  canadensis 

Horseweed 

Gnaphalium  califomicum 

California  Cudweed 

Hemizonia  luzulaefoUa  ssp.  rudis 

Hayfield  Tarweed 

Heterotheca  oregona 

Golden  Aster 

Upl 

Jaumea  carnosa 

Fleshy  Jaumea 

Laauca  serriola ' 

Prickly  Lettuce 

Laciuca  virosa ' 

^^d  Lettuce 

Matricaria  maxricarioides ' 

Pineapple  Weed 

Picris  echioides ' 

Bristly  Ox-tongue 

Fac+ 

Senedo  mikanioides ' 

German  Ivy 

Senedo  vulgaris^ 

Common  Groundsel 

Sfybum  marianum ' 

MUk  Thistle 

Sonchus  asper^ 

Pricldy  Sow  Thistle 

Sondats  oleraceus ' 

Common  Sow  Tliistle 

Tragopogon  sp. ' 

Salsify 

Xanthiwn  spinosum ' 

Ootbur 

Xaatthiwn  stnonarium 

Coddebur 

Fac 

"     BETULACEAE 

Alnus  rhombifolia 

White  Alder 

Betula  pendula^ 

White  Birch 

•     BIGNONIACEAE 

CataJpa  sp. ' 

Catalpa 

*     BRASSICACEAE 

Brassica  campestris^ 
Brassica  nigra ' 
HeUotropiwn  curassavicum 
Lepidium  latifolium^ 
LepUUum  nitidum 
LobuUma  maritima ' 


Mustard 
Black  Mustard 
Heliotrope 

Perennial  Peppei'giass 
Pqjper  Glass 
Sweet  Alyssum 


Upl 
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Nasturtium  officinale ' 

Raphanus  sativus '  ''^  '- 

•  CACTACEAE 

Opuntia  occidentalis ' 

•  CAPRIFOUACEAE 

Sambucus  mexicana 
Symphoricarpos  albus 
'Viburnum  sp.  ^ 

•  CARYOPHYLLACEAE 

SteUaria  media ' 

••     CASUARINACEAE 

Casuarina  cunninghamiana ' 

•  CELASTRACEAE 

Euonymus  japonica  ^ 
Maytenus  boaria  ^ 

•  CHENOPODIACEAE 

Airiplex  panda  var.  hastaza 

Bern  vulgaris^ 

Chenopodium  album ' 

Oienopodium  ambrosioides  var.  ambrosioides ' 

Chenopodium  sp. ' 

Salsola  kali  var.  tenuifolia ' 

•  CONVALLARIACEAE 

Asparagus  densiflorus  var.  sprengeri  ' 

•  CONVOLVULACEAE 

Convolvulus  arvensis  * 

•  CUCURBITACEAE 

Marah  fabaceus 

•  CUFRESSACEAE 
Cupressus  sp.  ^ 
Jmiperus  sp. ' 

77u(/a  occidentalis  ^ 
Thuja  oriemalis  ^ 


Watercress 

WUd  Radish  Upi 


Prickly  Pear 


Blue  Elderbeny 

Snowberry 

Viburnum 


Chicicweed 


Beefwood 


Evergreen  Burning  Bush 
Mayten  Tree 


Fat  Hen  FacW 

Swiss  Chard 

Lambsquarten 

Mexican  Tea 

Goosefoot 

Tumbleweed 


Asparagus  Fern 

Bindweed  UpI 

Wild  Cucumber 


Cypress 

Juniper 

American  Aitwivitae 

Oriental  Aiborvitae 
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*  CYPERACEAE 
Gzrex  9. 

Cyperus  escuUntus 
Cyperus  sp.' 
Cyperus  alumiJbUus ' 
Sdrpus  acuats 
Sdrpus  califbrmcus 
Sdrpus  microcarpus 

*  DIFSACACEAE 
Dipsacus  fitUomon ' 

*  EBENACEAE 

Diospyros  virginiana  ^ 

*  EQUISETACEAE 
Eqmetum  arvense 

*  ERICACEAE 

Xylosma  congestum  ^ 

*  EUFHORSIACEAE 

Eranocarpus  setigerus 
Euphorbia  lathy  ris ' 
Ridnus  communis  ^ 

*  FABACEAE  (LEGUMINOSAE) 
ABriaa  piUbrissin^ 

Ceraumia  siUqua^ 
Cerds  canadeitsis^ 
Cytisus  sp. ' 
Lotus  comiculatus ' 
Lotus  scoparius 
MetScago  potymorpha ' 
MdUotus  albus ' 
idelilotus  indica ' 
Psoralea  physodes 
Robtnia  pseudo-acada ' 
TrifoUum  obtusiflorum 
TrifoUum  tridematum 
Vida  americana 
Vida  dasycarpa^ 


Sedge 

Nut  Grass 

FkI 

Cypcnis 

P^yius 

Conunon  T\i]e 

Oilifoima  Tale 

OU 

Panided  Bulrush 

Obi 

Teasel 


PersinunoQ 


Common  Horsetail 


Xylosma 


Tudcey  Mullein 
Gopher  Spuige 
Castor  Bean 


Silk  Tree 

Carob 

Eastern  Redbud 

Broom 

Bird's  Foot  Trefoil 

Deerweed 

Bur  Clover 

White  Sweet  Clover 

Yellow  Sweet  Clover 

Califoniia  Tea 

Black  Locust 

Clover 

Tomcat  Clover 

American  Vetch 

Ttuck-fniited  Vetch 


Upl 


Fac 


FacU 


Fac 
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*  FAGACEAE 

Quercus  agrifolia 
Querais  douglasii 
Quercus  ilex  ^ 
Querais  lobaxa 
Quercus  wisttzenxi 

*  FUMARIACEAE 

Fumaria  parviflora^ 

*  GERANIACEAE 
Erodium  botrys ' 
Erodium  dcutarium ' 
Geranium  dissecnon ' 
Pelargonium  dissectum^ 

*  GINKGOACEAE 
Ginkgo  biloba^ 

*  HAMAMELIDACEAE 

Liquidambar  styradflua^ 

*  mPFOCASTANACEAE 

Aesculus  califomica 

*  HYDROFEnfLLACEAE 

Pholistoma  auritum 

"     miDACEAE 
Iiis  sp. 

*  JUGLANDACEAE 

Juglans  hindsii 
Juglans  regia ' 

*  JUNCACEAE 

Juncuseffiisus 

*  LANOACEAE 
Marrubium  vulgare ' 
Mendui  arvensis  var.  lanaai 
Stachys  q>. 


Coast  Live  Oak 
Blue  Oak 
HoUyOak 
Valley  Oak 
Interior  live  Oak 


Small-flowered  Fumitoiy 


Long-beaked  FOaree 
Red-stemmed  Filaiee 
Cut-leaved  Geranium 
Geranium 


Maidenbair  Tree 
Sweet  Gum 
California  Buckeye 
Fiesta  Flower 
Iris 


California  Black  Walnut 
English  Walnut 


Bog  Rush 


Hordiound 
Field  Mint 
Hedge  Nettle 


Upl 
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•  LAURACEAE 

Gnnamomum  camphora^ 
Launa  nobiUs ' 
Persea  americana^ 
VmbeUularia  cdlifomica 

•  LILIACEAE 

Chlorogalum  pometidianum 

*  LOGANIACEAE 
Buddlda  davidii ' 

•  LYTBRACEAE 

Lagerstroemia  indica  ^ 
Lythrwn  sp. 

*  NfAGNOUACEAE 

Liriodendron  mUpifera^ 
Magnolia  grandiflora  ^ 
Magnolia  tripetala^ 

*  MALVACEAE 
Malva  neglecta  * 
Malva  parvijlora ' 
Sidalcea  malvaeflora 

•  MIMOSACEAE 

Acacia  decwrens^ 
Acacia  longifoUa  ^ 
Acacia  meltmoxylon ' 
Mimosa  sp. ' 

•  MORACEAE 

Ficus  carica ' 
Morus  nigra^ 

*  MYOPORACEAE 

Myoporum  laexum  ^ 

*  MYRTACEAE 
CaUistemon  lanceolaius^ 
Eucalyptus  globulus ' 
Eucafypius  sp. ' 
Eugenia  mynifolia ' 
Myrica  cerifera  ^ 


Camphor  Tree 
English  Bay 
Avocado 
California  Bay 


So^  Root 
Summer  Lilac 


Crape  Myrtle 
Loosestrife 


Tulip  Tree 

Magnolia 
Umbrella  Tree 


Mallow 
Mallow 
Checker  Bloom 


Green  Wattle 
Golden  Wattle 
Black  Acacia 
Mimosa 


Fig 

Black  Mulberry 


Myoporum 


Lemon  Bottlebrush 
Blue  Gum 
Eucalyptus 
Brush-cherry 
Wax-myrtle 
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MyiicagaU* 
Myrica  pensylvanica  ^ 
Psidiwn  guafava^ 

*  OLEACEAE 
Fraxinus  uhdei^ 
Fraxinus  velutina^ 
Uguspvm  luddum^ 
OUa  europaea^ 
Ofeasp. ' 

«  ONAGRACEAE 

Epilobium  sp. 
^labium  panicukaum 
Ijutwigia  peploides 
OenoAera  hookeri 
Zausdmeria  cattfomica 

*  OXAUDACEAE 

OxaUs  pes<apr(u^ 

*  PALMAE 

WaMngumia  sp. ' 
Phoenix  sp.^ 

*  PAPAVERACEAE 
Esdacholda  califomica 

*  PINACEAE 

Cedna  deodara^ 
Pima  9.' 
Pinus  radtata^ 


Sweet  Gale 

Baybeny 

Guava 

Ash 

Glossy  Pnvet 

wmow-Ieaved  Olive 

Olive 

wmowHeib 

Panicled  Willow  Heib 

Upl 

Cieqnng  Water-primrose 

Obi 

Eocket  Evening  Piimiose 

Califoniia  Fuschia 

Bennada  Buttercup 

Palm 

Date  Palm 

California  Poppy 

Deodar  Cedar 

Pine 

Monterey  Pine 

•  PTITOSPORACEAE 

Pittosporum  sp.^ 

•  PLANTAGINACEAE 

Plantago  lanceoUaa ' 
Plamago  mc^or^ 

•  FLATANACEAE 
Platanus  racanosa 


Pittosporum 


Fjiglich  Plantain 

Brnd  Leaf  Plantain 


FacW 


Sycamore 
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*     POACEAE  (GRAMINEAE) 

Arundo  donoa^ 

Avena  barbata^ 

Avena/ama^ 

Avena  sativa ' 

Bambusa  q>. ' 

Bromus  carinatus 

Bronaa  dUmdrus^ 

Bromus  mollis^ 

Conaderia  seBoana ' 

Crypsis  schoenoides ' 

Cynodon  daaylon ' 

Ediinodiloa  cnagatti' 

Efymus  triticoides 

(Hyceria  leptostachya 

Hordeum  Uporinum ' 

Leptochloa  fasdcularis 

Lolium  perenne ' 

Melica  califomica 

Oryzopsis  mitiacea  * 

Paspalum  dilatawm 

Paspalum  distichum ' 

Phalaris  paradoxal 

Poa  annua  ^ 

Pofypogon  monspeUensis ' 

Seuiria  sp. ' 

Sorghum  haJepense' 

Sdpa  Iqnda 

Vulpiamyuro^ 


Giant  Reed 
wndOat 
WiklOat 
Oat 

Bamboo 

Califmiia  Brome 
R^>gvt  Brome 
SoftCbess 
Pampas  Grass 
Swampgrass 
Bennuda  Giass 
Banyaid  Grass 
Alkali  Rye  Grass 
Mamia  Grass 
Fanner's  Foxtail 
Sprangle  Top  Grass 
Italian  Ryegrass 
Western  Melica 
Ricegrass 
Dallis  Grass 
Knot  Glass 
Canary  Grass 
Annual  Bluegrass 
Rabbitsfoot  Grass 
Bnttle  Grass 
Barnyard  Grass 
Small-flowered  Stipa 
Rattan  Fescue 


FacW 


T}pl 


Fac 

FacW 

Fac 


Obi 

Fac 

Fie 


FacW 
FacW 


•  PODOCARPACEAE 

Podocarpus  gradUor^ 
Podocarpus  macrophyUus ' 

•  POLYGONACEAE 

Eriogomon  sp. 

Polygonum  aviculare  ^ 

Polygonum  cocdnaon  var.  pratincola 

Polygonum  hydropiper 

Polygonum  hydropiperoides 

Polygonum  punaatum 

Rumex  conglomeratus 

Rumex  crispus  ^ 

Rumex  pukher^ 


Feiii  Pine 
Yew  Pine 


Buckwheat 
Common  Knotweed 
Smartweed 
Smartweed 
Swamp  Smartweed 
Water  Smartweed 
Green  Dock 
Curly  Dock 
Fiddle  Dock 


Fte 

Obi 
Obi 
Obi 

FacW 
FacW 
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•     PORTULACACEAE 

Monxia  pafaUam 

Kfiner's  Lettuce 

Ponulaca  oleracea 

Ponlane 

*    FRIMULACEAE 

AnagaOis  arvensis^ 

Scailet  Pnnperoel 

•    FROTEACEAE 

GrevUUa  robusta* 

Snk-oak 

•     RANUNCULACEAE 

»-'3 

Ranunculus  caUfomicus 

Califomia  Buttercup 

ClematLi  UgustidfoUa 

Vixgiii's  Bower 

*    RHAMNACEAE 

Rharmus  aiatemus^ 

Italian  Buckthorn 

Kutttmus  californica 

Co£fed>eny 

Rhanmus  crocea 

Red-berry 

•     ROSACEAE 

Cydonia  oblonga^ 

Quince 

Cotoneaster  9. ' 

Cotoneaster 

Ertoboaya  japonica ' 

Loquat 

Heteremeles  arbudfoUa 

Toyon 

Maim  sylvestris  * 

Apple 

Fhotirdasp.^ 

Pbotima 

Apricot 

Prwua  cenuifera* 

Cheny  Ptaim 

Pnmus  penica^ 

Peach 

Prunus  9.' 

Flowering  Plum 

Pyraanuha  sp. ' 

t^retbom 

Pynu  kawakcanU^ 

Evergreen  Pear 

Rosasp.* 

Rose 

Rosa  cdUfarrdca 

Rutus  procerus^ 

Omalaya  Berry 

Rubus  ursUtus 

Blackberry 

•    RUBIACEAE 

Galium  qxaine^ 

Bedstiaw 

•    RUTACEAE 

amis  limon* 

Lemon 

amis  sinensis* 

Orange 

Fac 
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"     SAUCACEAE 

Popuba  Jremontii 

Fremont  Cottonwood                   FacW 

Popidus  nigra ' 

Lombaidy  Poplar 

Sniix  babytonica ' 

Weeping  Willow                         FacW 

Salix  hindsiana 

Sandbar  Willow 

SaOx  laevigata 

Red  Willow 

SaBx  lasiandra 

Yellow  Willow                            Obi 

Salix  lasiolepis 

Anoyo  Wllow                           FacW 

*     SAXUUAGACEAE 

Escallonia  sp. ' 

Escallonia 

*     SCROFHULARIACEAE 

jndoda  spuria ' 

Round-leaved  Fluellin 

Scrophularia  califomica 

California  Bee  Plant 

Veibascum  thapsus ' 

Mullein 

Vemnica  persica ' 

Persian  Speedwell 

Veronica  anagaUis-aquatica 

Brooklime 

•     SIMARUBACEAE 

AiUmthus  alnssima ' 

Tree-of-Heaven 

■*     SOLANACEAE 

Daxura  stramonium 

JimsonWeed 

Lycopersicon  esculentum ' 

Tomato 

Mcotiana  glauca^ 

Tree  Tobacco 

Solanum  noe&florum^ 

White-flowered  Nightshade 

Solanum  umbeUiferum 

Blue  Witch 

Solanum  9.' 

Bhie  Potato  Plant 

•  SPARGANUCEAE 

Sparganium  eurycarpum 

•  TAMARICACEAE 
Tamarix  parAflora ' 

•  TAXODIACEAE 

Sequoia  sempervirens  ^ 

•  TYFHACEAE 

Typha  angustifolia 
Typha  UaifoUa 


Broad-fruited  Burreed 


Tamarisk 


Obi 


Coast  Redwood 


Narrow-leaved  Cat-tafl 
Broad-leaved  Cat-tail 


Obi 
Obi 
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•  ULMACEAE 

Ulmus  carpinifoUa '  Smooth  Leaf  Elm 

Ulmus  procera '  English  Elm 

•  URTICACEAE 

Parietaria  floridana  Flonda  PeDitoiy 

Ptaiesaria  Judaica '  Jodean  Pellhoiy 

Urtica  holosaicea  '  Hoaiy  Nettle  FacW 

•  VISCACEAE  (LORANTHACEAE)  i 

Phoradendron  flavescens  var.  viUosum  Oak  Mistletoe 

•  VTTACEAE  , 
Vitis  califomica                                              California  Wild  Gr^>e  ! 


K 


Notes:  This  checlist  was  ptcpaxed  in  July  1991. 

'-  indicates  non-native  plant  species  i 

>.  indicates  non-native  plamspeci.    .^..eived  only  in  the  uiban  forest  and/or  upland  landsc^)e 

hahitatt 


Key  to  the  Wetland  bidkator  Status 

Obi  -  Obligate  Wetland.  In  natural  conditions,  these  spcdes  nearly  always  occur  in 
wetlands  (99%  probability). 

FacW  -  Facultative  Wetland.  Plants  usually  occur  in  wetlands,  but  may  occur  in  nonwetland 
areas  (67%  •  99%  probability). 

Fac  -  Facultative.  These  ^edes  will  occur  m  wetlands  and  nonw^lands  equally  (50% 
probability). 

FacU  -  Facultative  Upland.  Plants  predominately  occur  in  noowetlands,  but  are  occasionally 
found  in  wetlands  (1%  -  33%  probability). 

1^1  -  Upland.  These  ^>ecies  almost  always  occur  in  nonwetlands  in  natural  conditions 
(99%  probability)  widiin  the  spedSed  r^ion,  yet  may  occur  in  wetlands  of  another 
r^ion. 
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APPENDIX  F 


BIOLOGICAL  DATA 
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Table  F-5.  Fish  Species  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Study  Area 

Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Anadromous  Species: 

Ctiinook  (king)  salmon 

Oncorhynchus  tsawytscha 

Steelhead  trout 

Oncorhynchus  myJdss 

Pacific  lamprey 

Lampetra  tridentata 

Resident  Species: 

Sacramento  sucker 

Catostomus  occidentalis 

California  roach 

Lavinia  symmetricus 

Prickly  sculpin 

Cottus  asper 

Riffle  sculpin 

Cottus  gulosus 

Hitch 

Lavinia  exilicauda 

Largemouth  bass* 

Micropterus  salmoides 

Brown  bullhead* 

laalurus  nebidosus 

Green  sunfish* 

Lepomis  cyanellus 

Pumpkinseed* 

Lepomis  gibbosus 

Mosquitofish* 

Gambusia  affinis 

Goldfish* 

Carassius  auratus 

Carp* 

Cyprinus  carpio 

Source:     Parsons  Engineering  Science  19Si7. 

Notes:       *  =  Non-native  species. 

Anadromous  species  spend  their  adult  life  in  the  ocean  and  migrate  up  the  river  to  qiawn. 
Steelhead  trout  are  the  sea-run  population  of  O.  mykiss;  rainbow  trout  are  the  resident 
population  of  O.  mykiss  and  occur  above  the  project  study  area,  above  Blossom  Hill  Road. 
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Table  F-6.   Approxiinate  Temporal  Occurrence  and  Inferred  Temperature  Preferences  of 
Chinook  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Trout  in  the  Guadalupe  River 


Wf  Stage 

Chinook  salmon: 

Migratory  adults 

Eggs/embryos 

Juveniles 

Steelhead  trout: 

Migratory  adults 

Eggs/embryos 

Juveniles 


Water  Temperature 

IbneofYear 

Preferences 

June  to  mid-January 

.      <&V¥ 

«Iovember  to  February 

:      <57»F 

January  to  June 

54»-64'F 

December  to  May 

<64''F 

December  to  May? 

■W-60" 

All  year 

43«-65»F 

Source:     Puioiu  Engineaing  Science  1997;  I^eidy  et  al.  1987.  ^ 

Nout:      The  tiine  of  year  indicated  is  approximate  only  and  may  vaiy  from  year  to  year.  ' 

Some  chiiwok  lalmon  juveniles  temain  in  the  Guadalupe  River  for  a  year. 

Although  optimum  tempentures  are  lower,  juvenile  chinook  salmon  can  toloate  temperatures  up  to  75.TT 
Survival  of  juvenile  steelhead  trout  through  the  summer  in  the  Guadalupe  River,  when  water  temperature  often 
exceeds  7(f F,  is  undeteimined.    Steelhead  juveniles  can  survice  at  ten^ratures  > 70*?  based  on  their  occurrence 
in  other  streams  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 
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Table  F-8.  Spedal-Status  WOdlife  Spedes  Observed  or  Expected  to  Occur  (other  than  as  a 
Rare  Transient)  within  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study  Area 


Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Status 


Mammals 

Small-footed  myotis  bat 

Long-eared  myotis  bat 

Long-legged  myotis  bat 

San  Francisco  dusky-footed  woodrat 
Birds 

Western  burrowing  owl* 

Little  wUlow  flycatcher 

Yellow  warbler* 

Yellow-breasted  chat 

Tricolored  blackbird 
Amidiibians 

California  red-legged  frog 
Fishes 

Steelhead  trout 

Chinook  salmon 


\fyotis  dliolabnan 

FSC 

Myotis  evotis 

FSC 

Myotis  volans 

FSC 

Neotoma  fijscipes  annectens 

FSC 

Athene  cuniadaria 

FSC,  SSC 

Empidonax  traillii 

FSC.  ST 

Dendroica  petechia 

SSC 

Incteria  virens 

SSC 

AgeUdus  tricolor 

FSC,  SSC 

Rana  aurora  draytoni 

Oncorhyndius  mykiss 
Oncorhynchus  tshawytscha 


San  Francisco  fork-tailed  damselfly         Ischnura  gemina 


FT,  SSC 

FPT 
FC 

FSC 


Sources:  Biological  Assessmem  prq>aied  by  COE  (Appendix  K);  Parsons  Engineenng  Science  1997. 

Mwer:    •  Observed 

Federal  Sutas 

FE        Federally  Endangered:  taxa  in  danger  of  extinction  tfarougbout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range. 

FT        Federally  Threatened:  taxa  likely  to  become  oxiangered  within  the  foreseeable  future  duoughout  all  or  a  significant 

portion  of  its  range. 
FPE/T  Federal  Proposed  Eodangered/ThreatoKd:  taxa  proposed  for  listing  as  endangered  or  threatened. 
FC        Federal  Candidate  Species,  taxa  under  review  for  possible  liiting  as  an  erdangeied  or  dueatened  species. 
FSC      Federal  Species  of  Coocem,  formerly  candidates 

StateStatas 

SE        California  EixlangeTed:  a  native  species  or  subspecies  of  animal  in  serious  daiiger  of  extinction  duoughout  all  or  a 

significant  portion  of  its  range. 
ST        California  Threatened:  a  native  species  or  subspecies  likely  to  become  an  endangered  species  in  die  foreseeable 

future,  although  not  presently  threatened  widi  extinctioo. 
SSC      California  Species  of  Special  CofKcm:  species  not  officially  state  listed,  but  vuUierable  to  extirpation  given 

population  declines  or  restricted  geognq>hic  ranges. 
SFP      California  Fully  Protected. 
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APPENDIX  G 

CLEAN  WATER  ACT  SECTION  404(BK1)  DETERMINATION 
Modified  from  Parsons  Engineering-Science  (1997) 

SUMMARY 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS 

Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  requires  project  proponents  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps)  for  activities  that  involve  placement  of  dredged  or  fill  material  into  waters 
of  the  United  States  (33  USC  1344).  While  the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not  issue  permits  to  itself  under 
this  provision  of  law,  for  Corps  projects  which  affect  the  water  of  the  United  States,  the  Corps 
nevertheless  evaluates  its  projects  as  if  this  permit  requirement  implied.  The  Clean  Water  Act  requires 
the  Corps,  when  considering  a  project,  to  follow  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Specification  of  Disposal  Sites  for  Dredged  or  Fill  Material,  40  CFR  Part  230,  Section 
404(b)(1).  For  water-dependent  and  non-water  dependent  projects,  the  Guidelines  prohibit  discharges  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  into  waters  of  the  United  States  if  a  practicable  alternative  to  the  proposed  project 
exists  that  would  have  less  adverse  impacts  on  the  aquatic  ecosystem,  including  wetlands,  and  does  not 
have  other  significant  environmental  consequences  (40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [CFR]  230  [a]).  This 
alternatives  analysis  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study  Environmental  Impact 
Report/Environmental  Inq)act  Statement  (EIR/EIS)  and  other  available  data  will  provide  input  to  facilitate 
the  permitting  decision,  pursuant  to  EPA's  Guidelines,  for  the  Corps. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 

The  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  is  proposed  by  the  Corps  to  control  flooding  along  the 
Guadalupe  River  within  the  City  of  San  Jose.  The  Guadalupe  River  currently  caimot  contain  either  the 
50-  or  l(X)-year  flood.  To  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  channel  modifications  are 
proposed  along  six  sections,  or  reaches,  of  the  Guadalupe  River  that  cover  approximately  5.5  miles. 
Modifications  also  are  proposed  on  adjacent  portions  of  two  tributaries,  Canoas  Creek  and  Ross  Creek. 
Channel  modifications  proposed  by  the  two  alternatives,  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  and  the  Chaimel 
Widening  plan,  include  constructing  bypass  channels  (Bypass  Chaimel  plan  only),  widening  the  channel, 
adding  benches,  lining  portions  of  the  channel  with  gabions  and  cribwalls,  and  constructing  floodwalls 
and  levees. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES  ANALYSIS 

The  Corps  has  evaluated  several  alternative  means  of  achieving  flood  control  on  the  upper  Guadalupe 
River.  Alternatives  were  explored  in  terms  of  economic  feasibility,  flood  control  effectiveness,  and 
environmental  accceptability  per  Corps  plaiming  guidance.  Screening  proceeded  from  the  consideration 
and  elimination  of  general  plans  that  were  clearly  inferior  according  to  the  screening  criteria  to  the 
detailed  consideration  of  two  practicable  alternatives,  the  Bypass  Channel  plan  and  the  Channel  Widening 
plan,  which,  along  with  the  no-action  altenutive,  were  identified  for  further  evaluation  in  the  Corps' 
Feasibility  Smdy  and  EIR/S  (this  document).  The  Bypass  Channel  plan  evaluated  herein  is  part  of  a 
larger  project  currently  proposed  by  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD).  The  SCVWD's 
Draft  EIR/S  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997)  addressing  that  project  is  the  primary  source  of 
information  for  the  analyses  contained  in  this  document. 
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Wetland  Impacts  for  the  Bypass  Channel  and  Channel  Widening  Plans 

Field  surveys  were  conducted  on  April  16  and  22,  19%  to  verify  the  results  of  a  previous  field  evaluation 
that  identified  waters  of  the  U.S.  Total  jurisdictional  waters  amount  to  38  acres,  including  4.85  acres 
of  wetlands  and  33.15  acres  of  other  waters  of  the  U.S.  Correspondence  regarding  the  wetlands 
delineation  is  included  in  Attachment  1 . 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  pre-mitigation  and  post-mitigation  impacts  on  wetlands  for  the  Bypass 
Channel  plan  and  the  Channel  Widening  plan. 

Bypass  Channel  Han 

Pre-Nfitigation  Impacts.  The  Bypass  Channel  plan  would  result  in  the  permanent  removal  or  tenqwrary 
disturbance  of  approximately  0.89  acre  of  jurisdictional  wetlands  and  9.93  acres  of  other  waters  of  the 
United  States.  A  portion  of  the  impact  on  the  wetlands  (not  quantified)  would  be  the  result  of  temporary 
disturbance  or  minor  grading.  Narrow  strips  of  seasonal  wetland  affected  in  many  such  areas  are 
expected  to  reestablish  naturally,  because  nattiral  recovery  of  seasonal  wetland  vegetation  has  been 
observed  on  some  banks  and  bars  on  the  lower  Guadalupe  River.  Impacts  on  portions  of  the  other 
wetlands  (particularly  in  Reaches  lOB,  and  12)  will  be  permanent. 

Most  or  all  of  the  impacts  on  other  waters  of  the  United  States  will  be  temporary  occurring  only  during 
construction.  Following  construction,  ordinary  high  waters  will  occupy  equal  or  greater  areas  in  every 
reach  and  will  remain  in  essentially  their  original  locations  (except  in  the  middle  of  Reach  lOB,  where 
the  low  flow  channel  will  shift  slightly  eastward). 

Post-Mitigation  Impacts.  The  Bypass  Channel  plan  would  result,  with  the  implementation  of  mitigation 
measures,  in  no  net  loss  of  wetlands  or  other  jurisdictional  waters  of  the  United  States.  The  Bypass 
Channel  plan  would  actually  create  additional  wetland  habitat  beyond  that  required  for  mitigation  (1.54 
acre  net  increase  within  the  study  area  [some  of  this  acreage  would  be  used  by  the  SCVWD  to  mitigate 
wetland  losses  caused  by  their  proposed  project  in  adjacent  reaches  up-  and  downstream  of  the  study 
area]).  Mitigation  for  wetlands  and  other  jurisdictional  waters  of  the  United  States  includes  the  following 


Establish  at  least  0.89  acre  of  constructed  jurisdictional  wetlands  to  provide  no  net  loss 
of  wetlands  within  the  project  area,  including  construction  of  new  wetlands  in  Reaches 
lOB  and  12. 

Restore  as  much  as  possible  of  the  tenporarily  disturbed  wetlands  on-site. 

Use  native  plant  species  such  as  grasses,  sedges  (Carex  spp.),  and  water-plantain  (Alisma 
spp.),  that  are  flexible  enough  to  be  minimally  disturbed  by  channel  maintenance 
activities  and  minimize  obstruction  of  flood  flows. 

Use  jurisdictional  wetland  delineation  criteria  as  a  basis  for  success  criteria  for 
constructed  wetlands. 

Provide  at  least  9.93  acres  of  constructed  and  restored  other  waters  (at  least  a  1:1 
replacement  ratio)  to  compensate  for  other  waters  that  are  either  disturbed  or  eliminated 
during  project  construction. 
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Channd  Widening  Plan 

Pre-Mitigadon  Impacts.  The  Channel  Widening  plan  would  result  in  the  permanent  removal  or 
temporary  disturbance  of  approximately  0.28  acre  of  jurisdictional  wetlands  and  2.64  acres  of  other 
waters  of  the  United  States.  A  portion  of  the  wetland  impact  (not  quantified)  would  be  the  result  of 
temporary  disturbance  or  minor  grading.  Narrow  strips  of  seasonal  w^and  affected  in  tnany  such  areas 
are  expected  to  reestablish  naturally,  because  natural  recovery  of  seasonal  wetland  vegetation  has  beoi 
observed  on  some  banks  and  bars  on  the  lower  Guadalupe  River. 

Post-Mitigadon  Impacts.  Reliable  acreage  figures  for  die  increase  in  wetlands  and  waters  of  the  U.S. 
under  the  Channel  Widening  plan  are  not  available  due  to  the  difRculty  in  determining  which  portions 
of  the  low  bench  constructed  under  that  plan  would  become  wetlands  or  waters  of  the  U.S.  Mitigation 
measures  for  the  Channel  Widening  plan  parallel  those  described  previously  with  regard  to  ensuring  no 
net  loss  of  jurisdictional  wetlands  and  waters  of  the  U.S. 
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CHAPTER  1.   INTRODUCTION 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  *"  *  "  " 

Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  requires  project  proponents  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  U.S.  Anny 
Coips  of  Engineers  (Corps)  for  activities  that  involve  placement  of  dredged  or  fill  material  into  waters 
of  the  United  States  (33  USC  1344).  While  the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not  issue  permits  to  itself  under 
this  provision  of  law,  for  Corps  projects  which  affect  the  water  of  the  United  States,  the  Corps 
nevertheless  evaluates  its  projects  as  if  this  permit  requirement  applied.  The  Clean  Water  Act  requires 
the  Corps,  when  considering  a  project,  to  follow  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Specification  of  Disposal  Sites  for  Dredged  or  Fill  Material,  40  CFR  Part  230,  Section 
404(b)(1).  For  water-dependent  and  non-water  dq>endent  projects,  the  Guidelines  prohibit  discharges  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  into  waters  of  the  United  States  if  a  practicable  alternative  to  the  proposed  project 
exists  that  would  have  less  adverse  iii^}acts  on  the  aquatic  ecosystem,  including  wetlands,  and  does  not 
have  other  significant  environmental  consequences  (40  CFR  230  [a]). 

Before  ^proving  a  project,  the  Corps  requires  it  be  shown  that  there  are  no  practicable,  less  damaging 
alternatives.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  the  Corps  and  EPA  with  information  regarding  the 
availability  of  practicable  alternatives  to  the  proposed  project  that  are  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the 
EIR/EIS  and  to  summarize  the  analysis  contained  in  the  EER/EIS  regarding  those  alternatives  that  may 
be  considered  practicable  after  preliminary  stages  of  screening.  The  Corps  is  responsible  for  making  the 
formal  determination  of  compliance  with  the  404  (b)(1)  Guidelines.  This  alternatives  analysis  for  the 
Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study  EIR/EIS  and  other  available  data  will  provide  input  to  facilitate 
the  permining  decision  of  the  Corps. 

SECTION  404  (B)(1)  GUIDELINES 

EPA's  Guidelines  (40  CFR  230  et  seq.),  the  Corps  regulatory  guidelines  (33  CFR  320  et  seq.),  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  NEPA  Guidelines  (40  CFR  1500  et  seq.)  are  the 
substantive  environmental  criteria  used  by  the  Corps  to  evaluate  permit  applications.  When  the  Corps 
evaluates  a  request  for  a  permit,  an  analysis  of  practicable  alternatives  is  the  primary  screening 
mechanism  used  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  permitting  a  discharge.  The  Corps'  evaluation  also 
includes  a  public  interest  review  and  a  review  for  NEPA  con^liance. 

Under  EPA's  Guidelines,  an  alternative  is  considered  practicable  if  it  is  "available  and  enable  of  being 
done  after  taking  into  consideration  cost,  existing  technology,  and  logistics  in  light  of  the  project  purpose" 
(40  CFR  230.10  [a][2]). 

If  a  project  is  not  water  dependent  (i.e.,  does  not  require  access  to  or  siting  in  special  aquatic  sites  to 
fulfill  the  basic  purpose)  and  the  project  proposes  a  discharge  iiuo  a  special  aquatic  site,  EPA's  Guidelines 
presume  that  a  less  environmentally  damaging  practicable  alternative  exists,  unless  the  project  applicant 
can  clearly  demonstrate  otherwise  (40  CFR  230.10  [a][2]).  Special  aquatic  sites  include  sanctuaries  and 
refuges,  wetlands,  mud  flats,  vegetated  shallows,  coral  reefs,  and  riffle  and  pool  complexes.  Thus,  if 
a  project  is  not  water  dependent  aixl  proposes  to  discharge  dredged  or  fill  material  into  a  special  aquatic 
site,  the  project  applicant  must  clearly  refute  the  regulatory  presumption  that  a  less  environmentally 
damaging  practicable  alternative  exists  to  obtain  a  permit  for  the  project. 

EPA's  Guidelines  suggest  a  sequential  approach  to  project  planning  in  which  mitigation  measures  are 
considered  only  after  the  project  q>plicant  shows  that  no  practicable  alternative  is  available  to  achieve  the 
basic  purpose  with  less  environmental  intact.  After  it  has  been  determined  that  no  practicable  alternative 
is  available,  EPA's  Guidelines  require  that  appropriate  and  practicable  steps  be  taken  to  minimize 
potential  adverse  impacts  on  the  aquatic  ecosystem  (40  CFR  230. 10  [d]).  Such  steps  may  include  actions 
controlling  discharge  location;  material  to  be  discharged,  or  fate  of  material  after  discharge  or  method^ 
of  dispersion;  and  actions  related  to  technology,  plaiu  and  animal  populations,  or  human  use  (40  CFR 
230.70-230.77). 
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CHAPTER  2.  PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  PROJECT 

PROJECT  PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  objective  of  the  Feasibility  Study  is  to  identify  a  feasible  project  providing  flood  protection  along  the 
tq^r  Guadalupe  River  while  fulfilling  federal  interest  requirements  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  non- 
federal sponsor  (SCVWD). 

PUBUC  NEED  FOR  FLOOD  CONTROL 

A  one  percent  or  100-year  flood  is  the  largest  flood  normally  considered  in  flood  control  planning. 
Along  die  upper  Guadaliq>e  River,  such  a  flood  could  cause  the  inundation  of  approximately  7,200 
residential  units,  six  public  schools,  340  acres  of  commercial  and  industrial  properties,  and  1 14  acres  of 
agricultural  land  located  near  the  river  and  portions  of  two  tributaries,  Ross  Creek  and  Canoas  Creek. 
The  Bypass  Channel  plan  would  contain  the  100-year  flood,  preventing  these  damages  and  also 
siibstantially  reducing  the  need  for  mandatory  flood  insurance  that  currently  is  required  for  areas  prone 
to  flooding  during  a  one  percent  flood.  A  two-percent  or  SO-year  flood  would  cause  somewhat  lesser, 
but  still  substantial  damages.  The  Chaimel  Widening  plan  would  contain  the  50-year  flood. 

Severe  flooding  occurred  in  Santa  Clara  County  as  a  result  of  storms  in  January  1995.  On  January  9, 
1995,  the  amount  of  rainfall  recorded  in  the  County  raisged  firom  1  to  4.55  inches  in  24  hours.  The 
rainfall  intensities  in  January  were  up  to  a  5  %  (20-year)  return  period  (i.e. ,  a  flood  of  this  magnitude  has 
a  statistical  change  of  occurring  once  in  every  20  years).  The  mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Jose  declared 
a  state  of  emergency,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  declared  Santa  Clara  Cotmty  a  federal 
disaster  area.  Estimated  flood  damage  was  $2.2  million  for  the  County,  with  more  than  150  homes 
damaged  by  flooding  or  downed  trees.  During  this  storm,  mudslides  and  torrents  of  rain  resulted  in  the 
closure  of  sections  of  several  major  highways,  including  SR  87,  and  forced  evacuation  of  the  area. 
Among  the  hardest  hit  areas  were  those  flooded  by  the  Guadalupe  River. 

The  Guadalupe  River  spilled  over  its  banks  on  the  night  of  January  9,  1995,  at  three  locations  in  central 
San  Jose.  During  this  storm,  water  depth  in  some  areas  reached  15  feet.  The  Guadalupe  River  forced 
its  way  into  homes  and  pushed  50  feet  along  sidewalks.  Water  was  overtopping  banks,  seq)iiig  through 
embankments,  aiKi  cascading  onto  the  roadway  that  had  become  a  flood  channel.  Approximately  25  acre- 
feet  (8  million  gallons)  of  water  inundated  SR  87,  resulting  in  the  closure  of  the  soinhbound  lanes  of  the 
highway  for  two  days  and  the  northbound  lanes  for  three  days. 

Flooding  also  occurred  during  storms  in  March  1995 .  On  Mardi  10,  the  Guadalupe  River  and  Los  Gatos 
Creek  combined  to  produce  the  highest  flow  on  record.  The  flow  rate  in  March  was  estimated  at  10,500 
cubic  feet  per  second  (cfe),  with  a  25-year  return  period.  Because  streets  were  flooded,  residents  and 
workers  in  office  buildings  were  forced  to  evacuate.  Between  200  and  300  houses  and  buildings  were 
flooded  from  four  sq>arate  breakouts  along  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Jose 
declared  a  state  of  onergency  on  March  10,  1995.  On  March  13,  1995,  the  Presidem  of  the  United 
States  declared  a  state  of  national  onergency.  SR  87  was  closed  for  the  second  time  in  two  months. 
Preliminary  damage  estimates  exceeded  $5  million. 
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CHAPTER  3.   GENERAL  METHODOLOGY  OF  ALTERNATIVES  ANALYSIS 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Section  404(b)(1)  Guidelines  are  the  substantive  criteria  used  in  evaluating  projects  that  would 
discharge  dredged  or  fill  material  into  waters  of  the  U.S.  Review  for  confoimance  with  the  Guidelines 
is  an  essential  component  of  the  Corps'  project  evaluation.  The  objective  of  the  alternatives  analysis  is 
to  identify  practicable  alternatives  that  meet  the  basic  project  purpose  and  also  to  describe  the 
environmental  impacts  associated  v/iih  each  practicable  alternative.  The  Corps'  process,  referred  to  as 
Plan  Formulation,  is  summarized  in  Cluq>ter  2  of  this  EIS/R  and  in  more  detail  in  the  Draft  Report  on 
the  Feasibility  Study  (COE  1998). 

ALTERNATIVES  ANALYSIS 

General  categories  of  flood  damage  prevention  measures  were  analyzed  to  determine  whether  they  met 
the  project  objectives.  If  project  objectives  for  flood  control  were  met,  a  category  would  be  explored 
further  to  assess  whether  it  was  practicable  and  would  result  in  fewer  adverse  environmental  impacts. 
The  general  categories  analyzed  included  both  structural  and  nonstructural  measures,  among  them  the 
following  (COE  1998): 

Construct  New  Upstream  Reservoir(s) 

•  Modify  Existing  Reservoirs 

•  Channelization 

•  Bypass  Chaimel 

•  Levees 

•  Hoodwalls 

•  Channel  Clearing 

•  Floodplain  Regulation 

•  Relocation  of  Existing  Structures  in  the  Floodplain 

•  Flood  Warning  System 

Individual  flood  reduction  measures  in  these  categories  were  combined  to  provide  preliminary  alternative 
plans  for  the  sftidy  area  (COE  1998). 

Screening  Criteria 

The  screening  criteria  used  were  economic  feasibility,  flood  control  effectiveness,  and  environmental 
acceptability,  as  per  Corps  plaiming  guidance.  Alternatives  that  clearly  did  not  meet  the  screening  criteria 
were  eliminated  from  consideration  whereas  those  that  did  were  refined  and  subject  to  more  detailed  cost, 
engineering,  and  environmental  analyses.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  two  feasible  alternatives,  the  Bypass 
Channel  plan,  providing  l(K)-year  flood  protection,  and  the  Channel  Widening  plan,  providing  50-year 
flood  protection  were  identified  and,  along  with  a  No- Action  alternative,  subject  to  detailed  analysis  in 
the  Feasibility  Study  ETRJS  (this  document).  The  Bypass  Channel  plan  is  a  subset  of  the  SCVWD's 
preferred  plan  for  flood  control  on  the  upper  Guadalupe  River,  which  is  evaluated  in  a  separate  ETRJS 
(Parsons  Engineering  Science  1997). 
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CHAPTER  4.  SCREENING  EVALUATION  RESULTS 


FORMULATION  OF  CONCEPTUAL  ALTERNATIVE  PLANS 

The  consideration  of  general  plans  early  in  the  study  process  is  summarized  in  Chapter  2  of  this  document 
and  described  in  more  detail  in  the  Feasibility  Study  Draft  Report  (COE  1998).  Measures  considered  but 
rejected,  and  reasons  for  their  rejection,  are  as  follows: 

Nonstructural  Measures 

Flood  Forecast,  Warning  and  Evacuation.  This  measure  was  rejected  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
predicting  floods  and  the  uncertain  success  of  evacuation.  Chie  to  the  nature  of  the  watershed,  floods  can 
be  expected  to  happen  too  quickly  for  this  measure  to  be  effective. 

Temporary  or  Permanent  Closures  of  Structure  Openings.  This  measure  would  not  have  adequately 
protected  the  wood-frame  structures  that  would  be  inundated  during  floods. 

Raising  Existing  Structures.  This  measure  was  eliminated  due  to  the  costs  associated  with  raising  a  large 
number  of  structures  in  the  Ooodplain. 

Small  Walls  and  Levees  Around  Existing  Structures.  This  alternative  was  determined  to  be  economically 
infeasible. 

Rearranging  or  Protecting  Damageable  Property  Within  a  Structure  (Floodproofing).  This  alternative 
was  eliminated  because  the  costs  of  relocating  property  to  less  accessible  areas  were  too  high. 

Purchase  or  Removal  of  Existing  Structures  and/or  Contents  from  the  Flooplain.  This  measure  was 
eliminated  because,  if  implemented  for  the  floodplain  as  a  whole,  it  would  have  been  socially  disn^tive, 
causing  losses  of  tax  revenues,  and  not  alleviating  residual  impacts  to  remaining  infrastructure  aixl 
buildings  that  would  still  have  to  be  cleaned  up  following  floods. 

Structural  Measures 

Upstream  Reservoirs.  Consideration  was  given  to  constructing  new  upstream  reservoirs  on  Guadalupe 
Creek  and  .\iamitos  Creek.  This  approach  was  rejected  as  being  too  costly  and  having  unacceptable 
environmental  impacts. 

Offstream  Storage.  An  offstream  storage  pond  was  considered  but  rejected  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
land  and  the  limited  effectiveness  of  such  a  pond  in  reducing  peak  flows. 

Channel  Modification.  The  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  several  alternative  types  of  channel 
modification  have  been  considered  (see  Chapter  2.2  of  this  document;  COE  1998).  Among  the 
alternatives  rejected  because  of  costs  and/or  environmental  impacts  were  a  concrete  covered  bypass 
channel;  full  channelization  of  the  river;  and  the  construction  of  floodwalls  or  levees  the  full  length  of 
the  river. 

Additional  discussion  of  alternative  plans  incorporating  the  above  measures  that  were  considered  and 
rejected  is  provided  in  Jones  &  Stokes  (19%). 
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Fonniilation  of  Candidate  Flans 

The  formulation  of  alternative  candidate  plans  proceeds  by  identifying  "breakout"  areas  where  channel 
capacity  is  limited;  and  by  formulating  the  least  costly  measiu-es  of  protection  that  are  socially  and 
environmentally  acceptable  (Chapter  2.3  of  this  document;  COE  1998).  Measures  providing  a  specified 
level  of  protection  are  then  combined  into  comprehensive  plans,  which  are  subject  to  cost-benefit  and 
environmental  analyses  (COE  1998).  This  process  resulted  in  two  structural  plans,  the  Chaimel  Widening 
plan  and  the  Bypass  Channel  plan,  along  with  the  No-Action  alternative,  being  carried  forward  for 
detailed  analysis  in  the  Feasibility  Study. 

Project  Descriptions 

No-Project  Alternative 

Under  the  No-Project  Alternative,  the  District  would  not  take  any  direct  action  to  reduce  the  flood  hazard 
from  Guadalupe  River.  Residents  and  businesses  within  the  floodplain  would  continue  to  face  potential 
hardships  as  a  result  of  flooding.  Private  properties  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Guadalupe  River  and 
its  tributaries  would  continue  to  be  at  risk  horn  streambank  failure  aiKl  blockage  by  d^ris.  In  the  event 
of  the  one  percent  flood,  approximately  2,2(X)  acres  would  be  inundated.  Over  7,200  homes,  230 
businesses,  11  public  buildings,  and  1,390  automobiles  would  be  inundated  by  floodwaters  from  the 
Guadalupe  River. 

Channel  Widoiing  Plan  AltematiTe 

The  Channel  Widening  plan  incorporates  a  widened  channel— primarily  along  the  east  bank  only,  and  the 
installation  of  low  floodwalls  at  strategic  locations  along  the  river  and  along  Ross  Creek,  providing 
protection  against  an  approximate  SO-year  flood.  Levees  on  Canoas  Creek  would  be  raised  to  a  20-year 
level  of  protection.  Section  2.4.1  of  this  document  provides  a  reach-by-reach  description  of  this 
alternative. 

Bypass  Cbannd  Plan  AhematiTe  I  • 

The  Bypass  Channel  plan  incorporates  a  bypass  channel,  channel  widening,  levee  and  floodwalls  designed 
to  contain  a  100-year  flood  along  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  and  Ross  Creek.  Levees  on  Canoas  Creek 
would  be  improved  to  a  20-year  level  of  protection.  A  reach-by-reacb  description  of  the  Bypass  Channel 
plan  is  provided  in  Section  2.4.2  of  this  documeiu  (see  also  COE  1998;  Parsons  Engineering  Science 
1997). 
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SCREENING  RESULTS 

The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  the  Draft  EIR/S  evaluation  of  the  Channel  Widening  plan. 
Bypass  Channel  plan,  and  No-Action  alternative. 


AJternative 

Meets 
Pnrpose 
&Need? 

Feasible  & 
Available? 

Eovironiaental  Impacts 

Jurisdictional 
Constraints 

Channel  Widening 

Partially: 

only 

provides 

50-year 

nood 

protection 

Yes 

Removal  of  6.49  acres  of  riparian  forest:  excavation 
or  filling  of  0.28  acre  of  wetlands  and  2.64  acres  of 
olher  section  404  jurisdictional  waters;  loss  of  SRA 
cover  through   removal   of  4,034   linear   fett  of 
overwater  vegetation  and  2,S3S  feet  of  undercut 
banks. 

Proposed  mitigation  would  eventually  result  in  12.10 
acres    of    new     riparian     forest    habitat,     fijlly 
compensating  for  the  initial  removal.  Wetlands  may 
reestablish  naturally;  if  not,  sufficient  acreage  would 
be  re-created  widtin  the  channel.    Impacts  on  other 
jurisdictional    waters    would    be    temporary    and 
minimized  through  Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention 
Plan;  no  net  losses  would  occur.    Initial  losses  of 
undercut  banlcs  would  be  reduced  where  possible; 
underait  banks  would  reesablish  naturally  over  time 
in  impacted  areas,    Overwater  vegetation  would  be 
reestablished  through  mitigation  plantings  on  benches 
created  by  this  alternative. 

None 

Bypass  Channel 

Yes 

Yes 

Removal  of  9.08  acres  of  riparian  forest;  excavation 
or  filling  of  0.89  acre  of  wetlands  and  9.93  acres  of 
other  section  404  jurisdictional  waters;  loss  of  SRA 
cover  through  removal  of  4,958  linear  feet  of  over- 
water  vegetation  and  1,100  linear  feet  of  undercut 
banks. 

Proposed  mitigation  would  eventually  result  in  21.16 
acres  of  new  riparian  forest  and  2.42  acres  of 
wetland  habitat,  Ailly  compensating  for  the  initial 
impacts.      Impacts  on  other  Jurisdictional  waters 
would    be    temporary    and    minimized    through 
Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan;  no  net  losses 
would  occur.    Proposed  mitigation  for  impacts  on 
SRA  cover  in  combination  with  measures  to  enhance 
fisheries  habitat  would  compeiuate  for  SRA  cover 
impacts  over  time. 

None 

No  Action 

Mo 

Ves 

No  change  in  existing  conditions.     Periodic  flood 
damage  would  continue  to  occur. 

None 
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CHAPTERS.   FINAL  SCREENING  EVALUATION  RESULTS 


No  comments  on  this  preliminary  404(b)(1)  analysis  were  received  during  review  of  the  Public  Draft 
EIR/S.  The  Corps  will  continue  the  evaluation  of  project  alternatives,  and  will  consider  relevant  agency 
and  public  ii^ut,  as  part  of  the  404  permit  review  process. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  it  provides  only  a  50-year  level  of  flood  protection,  the  Channel  Widening  Plan 
does  not  ftilly  achieve  the  purpose  aikl  need  for  the  project,  which  is  to  provide  economic  benefits 
associated  with  flood  protection.  These  benefits  are  substantially  greater  for  100-year  than  SO-year 
protection.  Although  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan's  adverse  in^acts  are  greater  in  magnitude  than  those  of 
the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  provides  greater  mitigation  acreage  to  conq>ensate 
for  these  inpacts,  and  would  likely  result  in  greater  overall  net  benefits  to  the  ecosystem.  As  a  result, 
the  preliminary  conclusion  is  that  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  with  mitigations  identified  in  the  EIR/S, 
would  be  the  least  damaging  practicable  alternative  means  of  achieving  the  project  purpose  and  need  for 
flood  protection. 
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Attachment  1:  Wetland  Delineation  Information 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT,  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

333  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94105-2197 


JUL  2  2  1936. 


Regulatory  Branch   (1145b) 
SUBJECT:   File  Number  17776S18 


Ms.  Louisa  Squires 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District 

Environmental  Planning  Division 

5750  Almaden  Expressway 

San  Jose,  California   95118-3686 

Dear  Ms.  Squires: 

Thank  you  for  your  submittal  of  28  August,  1995,  requesting 
confirmation  of  the  extent  of  Corps  of  Engineers  jurisdiction  for 
the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  in  the  City  of 
San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif oomia. 

Enclosed  are  the  maps  showing  the  extent  and  location  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  jurisdiction  on  April  23,  1996. 

We  have  based  this  jurisdictional  delineation  on  the  current 
conditions  of  the  site.  A  change  in  those  conditions  may  also 
change  the  extent  of  our  jurisdiction.   This  jurisdictional 
delineation  will  expire  in  five  years  from  the  date  of  this 
letter.  However,  if  there  has  been  a  change  in  circumstances 
which  effects  the  extent  of  Corps  jurisdiction,'  a  revision  may  be 
done  before  that  date . 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  Bob  Smith  of  our 
Regulatory  Branch  at  telephone  415-977-8450.   Please  address 
correspondence  to  the  District  Engineer,  Attention:   Regulatory 
Branch,  and  refer  to  the  file  number  at  the  head  of  this  letter. 

Sincerely, 

ORIGINAL  SIGNED 

By 

Calvin  C.  Fong 

For 

Max  R.    Blodgett 

Chief,    Construction-Operations 
Division 

Enclosure 
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APPENDIX  H 


WATER  RESOIFRCES  DATA 
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TABLE  H-3 

Gnadalnpc  River  Pcnnltted  Outfidb 


ClWfcSMiM 

SMr 

RMk 

Cn*  BMk  aid  Lvalia 

9». 

DbtifclLD. 

Imtwt 

C«=-! 

740^30 

W.  BokU/SofSPM 

30-RCP 

93J0    • 

743+00 

E.  Btnk  u  Hwy  87 

30-RCP 

nj 

PMnif  85336 

745+10 

W.  BiiikU/SorHw]r87 

33*' 

8«^ 

Noltaad. 

749+20 

W.BukD/S  of  Willow  St 

42TICP 

92J 

749+30 

E-BukatWiUowSl 

30-CMP 

099OAC1I0 

93.0 

749+95 

E.  B«ak  u  wniov  Si 

15TtCP 

099aAC130 

100.0 

750+05 

W.  Bufc  u  WDlow  St 

48T»CI> 

099OAC120 

92.0 

I>an^«t730« 

760+75 

E.Btid:U/SofWaiowSl 

24-RCP 

0»9aAC140 

97.0 

FMorilfSSSSS 

761+05 

W.  Biak  U/S  of  wmov  St 

10-CMP 

89.0 

767+50 

W.  BaakD/SofA!mAv« 

24*CMP 

099aAaio 

97.5 

767+50 

W.fiukD/SofAlaaAv* 

J-CMP 

103.5 

rtoHl#t9322 

772+70 

E.B«ycDaofAliiiiAv* 

WOIP 

099OAC200 

100.5 

l>Ma*ff9Q3a6 

7n+90 

W.  Buk  u  Aiaa  Av* 

30*CMP 

099OAC230 

VOJ 

775+60 

W.  BukU/SofAbsAvt 

48-CMP 

099OAC230 

98J 

F«ni«83308 

7S0+75 

E-BuAEVSofUntR 

54*CMP 

099OAC240 

9tJ 

FM*  #68338.001 

famL 

781+90 

W.BudcU/SefUPRK 

t5-CMP 

099aAC2<0 

100.0 

781+90 

W.  BMfcU/SofUPWl 

24-CMP 

099aAC250 

103J 

FH^#  88317 

783+40 

E-BdikU/SofUPU 

lO'CMP 

110.0 

7M+7$ 

W.BufcU/SofUPRK 

18'CMP 

113.0 

795+00 

E.  Biafc  u  Wnkw  GIca  Way 

54110? 

099OAC500 

110.0 

«a3+75 

W.  Buk  at  Piae  Av« 

18-CMP 

099OAC600 

I15J 

S12+00 

E.BaiAIVSofMaIoaeiU 

I8*CMP 

099CAC63O 

116.5 

S20+00 

W.  BaakD/SofMaloMlUI 

lO-CMP 

125.5 

S21+50 

W.  Baak  at  Mako*  Rd 

33-CMP 

099OAC710 

112.0 

823+<0 

E.  BaiA  U/S  of  Malooe  Rd 

66-CMP 

099aAC720 

111.0 

rMnit#77330 

830+95 

W.  Bank  U/S  of  Malooe  Bd 

I2-CMP 

099OAC760 

128.0 

I>HHl#SS3ai 

05+00 

E.BukU/SofMakneRd 

15'CMP 

O99GAC8O0 

127J 
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TABLE  H-3  (continiied) 
Guadalupe  River  Permitted  Ontfidb 


CnASMia 

SMr 
R«ch 

Crmkaa^mdUatiam 

Sm, 

OhtifatlJ). 

lamt 

Cammmn 

SM-flO 

9 

E.  Buk  D/S  olOatatt  Av» 

RCB 

121 J 

May  ba  old  and  D9 
lootarinttia. 

•41+45 

9 

E-BukD/SofCuitMrAv* 

15-CMP 

099OACS10 

133.0 

Panaitf  78345 

*42-fS0 

lOA 

W.  Bank  tt  CoMnr  Av* 

42-CMP 

099aAC850 

118.5 

<42+M 

lOA 

W.  Buk  at  Caniin  An 

S'CMF 

099aACM0 

124.0 

*44-i-50 

lOA 

E.  Bank  U/S  of  Outwr  Av« 

lO-ABS 

137.0 

Not  found. 

tS3-M)0 

lOA 

E.  Bok  D/S  of  S.  Bound 
Aimaden  Expw; 

It-CMP 

134.0 

AppionaaM  altvalka, 
ao(  Sound. 

«$4-t-00 

lOA 

E.  Bank  D/S  of  S.  Bound 
Aloiadaa  Expwy 

It'CMP 

134.0 

ftfff  found. 

IM+7S 

lOB 

E.  Bank  U/S  of  S.  Bound 
Aiaadea  Expwy 

12*CMP 

135.0 

8M-»-J0 

lOB 

W.  Bank  O/S  of  N.  Bound 

J6TICP 

129.0 

m+oo 

lOB 

E.  Bank  ai  N.  Bound 
Atmad«iExp«7 

18-CMP 

irrs 

SIO+00 

lOB 

W.  Bask  U/S  of  N.  Bound 

WRCP 

1140AC24S 

131.5 

tC-t-OO 

lOB 

W.  Bank  U/S  of  N.  Bound 
Afanadan  Expwjr 

T»o 
18-CMP 

14SJ 

]>Uiiril#69344 

8IS-»-30 

lOB 

W.  Bank  U/S  of  N.  Bound 
Almadsn  Expwy 

18-CMP 

137.0 

Not  Ibund;  may  hvra 
boan  iwnoved. 

«SS+30 

lOB 

W.  Bank  U/S  of  N.  Bound 
Almadon  Expwy 

24°CMP 

140J 

•99+05 

IOC 

W.  Bank  D/S  of  HiUalalo  Ave 

18-CMP 

1I4OAC400 

146.0 

904+20 

IOC 

W.  Bank  DA  of  Hilladalo  Ave 

48-CMP 

114OAC440 

140.0 

906+SO 

IOC 

E.  Bank  at  HiUadala  Ave 

30'CMP 

114GAC460 

143J 

Not  found. 

909+40 

IOC 

W.  BankD/SofCapdol 

S4-CMP 

114GAC410 

141 J 

909+SO 

IOC 

W.  BankD/SofCapilol 

36°CMP 

114OAC480 

141 J 

911+SO 

11 

E.  Bank  U/S  of  Capitol 
Expwy 

48" 

140J 

Not  found. 

916+50 

1! 

E.BairicU/SofCi|iiuii 

zr' 

144.0 

Punk  «  71312.  not 
found. 

925+00 

11 

W.  BankU/SofCapilol 

\5" 

150.0 

Not  found. 

929+10 

11 

W.  BankU/SofCapiiol 

15" 

150.0 

I>airail«  73302. 
■pproxunau  alavition 
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TABLE  H-3  (continaed) 
Gaadalape  River  Pcnnittcd  Oat&Iis 


ClWkSMiM 

SMf 
lUMh 

CiwkBiritaidUealiaa 

Sbe. 
'I>1» 

DiMrietLD. 

iBMrt 

C«— ! 

934-I-00 

11 

W.BukU/S  of  Capitol 
Expvy 

15" 

15IJ 

939-fOO 

11 

W.  BmkD/SofBnahiai 

LUM 

60-CMP 

14SJ 

953+50 

11 

W.  BuilcD/SorBn^am 

IJ-CMP 

162.0 

PMnal#S4309 

959+00 

11 

W.  Bank  *i  Biuliua  Lum 

48-CMP 

114GAC890 

156.0 

959+10 

11 

36-CMP 

I14OAC8S0 

156.0 

966+00 

12 

E.BuikU/SofBnidiuD 
Um 

12- and 
15-CMP 

114OAC950 

166J 

96S+90 

12 

E.B«akU/SorBni<iuD 
Lan* 

I5'CMP 

I14OAC970 

16S.5 

Nctfgond. 

970+35 

12 

W.  BaokU/SorBfadum 
Laae 

48-CMI> 

159J 

Pani«7I3l7 

984+00 

12 

E.BaakD/SofH«7t5 

36-CMI> 

128CAC190 

163.0 

P«^f  86304 

9U+50 

12 

W.  BaiikD/SofIiwy«5 

36-RCP 

161.0 

f<Mail#86304 

9U+70 

12 

W.  BaAD/SofIiwyS5 

RCB 

12SOAC200 

162.0 

GaMdepaHW 

997+50 

12 

E.  Bankalliwyt5 

36-CMP 

12IOAC300 

165.0 

canm» 

997+75 

12 

W.  Bank  ai  Hwy  S5 

36-CMP 

128OAai0 

164.0 

ran.poaiaaOa 

1000+50 

12 

£.  Bank  D/S  of  Bioaoo  am 

12-CMP 

172.0 

P(iiat#  76357 

1006+50 

12 

E.  BankD/SofBloaoinHai 
Rd 

48-CM? 

12«OAC400 

165.0 

PMnl#  68319 

1014+60 

12 

E.  Bank  D/S  of  Bloaaoo  HID 
Rd 

36-CMP 

I28OAC490 

170.0 

1014+95 

12 

W.  Bank  D/S  of  Bloanm  KO 
Rd 

48-CMP 

128OAC500 

175J 

1015+05 

12 

E.  Bank  ai  Bkaaon  Hin  Rd 

48-CMP 

17IJ 

l>»m*#6S324 

■  UnkDonra  n*  or  qrp* 
Source:  SCWD  1994 
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TABLE  H-4 
Gnadalope  River  Unpermitted  OatfaOs 


Cra*9Min 

Rock 

Shi. 

DtalrietIJ>. 

c-       1 

•Hl+SO 

E.B<akIVSofHwyt7 

12*CMP 

94.0 

•m*m 

E.BMfcIVSofWiDo»Sl 

6TP 

099OACI00 

lOM 

•m*4» 

E.aufcM  Willow  SI 

30*CMP 

099aACI10 

93.0 

■150*40 

E.  Bok  U/S  of  Willow  Si 

12'CMP 

IQ9J 

Tn-l-40 

E-BiakU/S  of  Willow  Si 

24" 

97J 

•mi*so 

E.BakIVSarAlnaA«« 

24-CMP 

(mOAClM 

9t.O 

lO-HJO 

E-B^IVSorAlnaAv* 

24-CMF 

099OAa60 

voja 

Tll+40 

E.BnfcIVSorAla>Av« 

30*CMP 

(mOACtTO 

nj 

7M^«> 

E.BafeIVSorAlaaAv* 

20- 

99J 

NolfiMad. 

1tM*V> 

E.  Boric  IVS  of  Afam  AVI 

IT' 

99.0 

Natfbuad. 

7R+«0 

E.  Bnk  at  Almi  Av* 

30-CMP 

099OACI90 

96.0 

7R-I40 

E.Baak«AfaMA«* 

30'CMP 

099OAC2I0 

96.0 

7»5+a5 

E.BM*al  Willow  Oka  War 

lO-SP 

099OACSI0 

IIU 

7V14-S0 

E.  Biak  «  WiOow  On  Wajr 

IS-CMP 

099aACS20 

115J 

7I7+O0 

E.  B«*  U/S  of  WiDow  Oaa  Wqr 

TVo 

099aACS«0 
(mOACSTO 

121 J 
(bMfa) 

7»7+70 

W.  Bairic  U/S  of  Willow  OUa 
Way 

10-CMP 

099OACS40 

1 17  J 

in+90 

E.  BairiE  WS  of  Willow  Olaa  Wajr 

ITP 

121.0 

ll4**lt 

E.  Baak  IVS  of  MakMt  Rd 

ITP 

099OAC6S0 

I26J 

•n-foo 

E.  Bank  Oa  of  Maloae  M 

ITP 

099OAC670 

I26J 

•l«+« 

E.BadciySafMilamM- 

6TP 

OWOACeW 

127.0 

SO4«0 

W.  Baak  tVS  of  Qataar  A«a 

2-PVC 

137.0 

Not  find. 

M2+S0 

lOA 

W.  Baak  «  Cuniar  Av« 

l*CMP 

09WACS60 

123J 

umo 

lOA 

W.  BaakatCiMMrAv* 

I5"' 

I2S.0 

Nolftiaad. 

tSS-HIO 

tOA 

W.  Baak  IVS  of  S.  Bouad 

12-CMF 

I34J 

Nolfiaaad. 
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TABLE  H-4  (oontlnaed) 
Guadalupe  Rlrcr  Unpermitted  OntfnDs 


CrMkSMiM 

SMf 
BmA 

CwmktmkmdUaUm 

DiMiktLD. 

b*M 
•to*. 

^.          ■ 

tS9-»-50 

lOB 

W.  BukU/SorS.Baaad 
AlBidnEipwy 

U-CMP 

141 J 

UO-t-00 

1(» 

E-BufcU/SofS.Baad 
Aln»d«EipwT 

12*CMP 

141^ 

Notftaarf. 

t62-»-00 

10* 

E.BakU/SofS.BaiiD4 

IS'CMP 

I40U> 

NolfaUDd. 

lO-fOO 

lOB 

E.BmkU/SofS.  Baoad 
AfaMdnExpwy 

12*CMP 

139J 

Noiioo^. 

W9-t-50 

lOB 

W.  BukD/SofN.  Bouad 

IS-CMP 

13*^ 

rM-MW 

lOB 

W.  BiokU/SofN.  Bouad 
AlBMka  Eiqwy 

It'CMP 

I43J 

175+ JO 

lOB 

W.  BukU/S  of  N.  Bouad 

U*CMP 

I14aAC210 

IMS 

(76+00 

lOB 

W.  Bm*U/S  of  N.  Bouad 
AfaaadwExpwy 

24-CMP 

1I4OAC230 

I32J 

ITt+OO 

VM 

W.  BokU/S  of  N.  Bouad 
Almadca  Expwy 

It'CMP 

133  J) 

UI+00 

1(S 

E.  BukU/S  of  N.  Bouad 
AlmadnEipwy 

24*CMP 

114OAC260 

127J 

901+00 

IOC 

W.  Buk  IVS  of  Hilladak  Av« 

61P 

1I4OAC4I0 

UOJO 

wMwoKfanyid  Dan 
paekiivplu. 

94O+00 

11 

W.  BokD/SofRoaCiMk 

12*CMP 

1I4OAO6I0 

ISIJO 

940+43 

11 

E-BudcDSofRonCiMk 

K-RCP 

114aAC«90 

15M 

940+90 

11 

E.  Buk  D«  of  Ron  CfMk 

t2TlCP 

1I4OAC700 

151J 

944+90 

11 

E.  Buk  DS  of  Ron  Creak 

1»" 

14SJ 

Noifgoad. 

949+50 

11 

W.  Buk«tRo«CiMk 

IS'CMP 

114OACS00 

160i> 

960+40 

12 

E.BaakU/SofBn<temto 

12-CMP 

160.0 

962+60 

12 

E.BM*U/SofBni«UBta 

t-SMd 

114aAC920 

169.0 

962+95 

12 

E.BukU/SofBniiiUBla 

t-SMd 

114aAC940 

169.0 

969+00 

12 

E.  Budc  U/S  of  Bnidito  la 

fCMP 

ll4aAC910 

169.0 

910+40 

U 

E.  Baric  U/S  of  Bniriua  la 

lO'Suol 

1140AC9I6 

156.0 

V^nwmt. 

1014+90 

12 

W.  Baafc  IVS  of  BloMoa  HiD  Rd 

24" 

166.0 

UadwMHr,  aol 

fMUrf. 

1015+10 

12 

E.Buk*lBloaoaiHiURd 

9'CMP 

128aACS09 

165.0 

'UakaowB  un  or  typo 
Source:  SCWD1994 
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TABLE  H-5 
Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks  OntfiaOs 


CxtA 

Su6m 

Raack 

CfMk  BiA  Bid  LwatiM 

Sn. 
Type 

Okakt 
IB. 

been 

ClWMMMl                 1 

PERMITTED  OUITALLS 

ROSSGKEEK 

4-f5S 

- 

S.  Biak  U/S  of  AilnnlMExpwT 

12" 

164.0 

7+70 

S.  Btnk  U/S  of  Alrnxka  Expwy 

15" 

163.0 

10+10 

S.  Bank  U/S  of  AlsMdm  Eipwy 

IS" 

15SJ 

13+30 

1»" 

163.0 

U+10 

N.  Bank  0/S  of  Chmy  Ave 

12" 

160.0 

lS+35 

S.  Buk  D/S  of  OMny  Ave 

36" 

158J 

remit  f  74312 

20+S5 

S.  Bufc  D/S  of  Ownr  Ave 

24" 

158.5 

24+3$ 

S.  itak  D/S  of  OwRy  Ave 

12" 

160J 

M+9$ 

S.  Bulk  a  01017  Ave 

1«" 

162J 

31+95 

S.  BukU/SofChenyAve 

24" 

163.0 

34+40 

N.  Buifc  U/S  of  Cbany  Ave 

12" 

165.0 

43+45 

S.  BtnkDSoflafviiAve 

42" 

165.5 

43+45 

S.BukDQ  of  Jerri*  Ave 

18" 

171.0 

ftniilf6S336 

CANOAS  CREBC                                                                                            f 

3+05 

- 

N.  Beak  U/S  of  N.  Booad  Almedea 

12" 

134J 

imrERMITTED  OUTFALLS                                                                         | 

ROSSCStEEK                                                                                               1 

26+40 

S.  Biak  O/S  of  Cherry  Ave 

12-CMP 

167J 

Not  iboem  oo  city  pieoe.    || 

CANOAS  CREEK                                                                                            | 

Cieek. 

1 

>  Uoknown  bx*  or  type 
Source:  SCWD  1994 
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APPENDIX  I 

TRANSPORTATION  LEVEL  OF  SERVICE  DEHNTTIONS 

Table  I-l 
Level  of  Service  and  Operatii^  Speeds 


Approximate  Operating  Speeds 


Level  cf  Service  (LOS)  Description 


Multi-Lane  Roads 


Two-Lane  Roads 


A      Free  flow,  low  volume,  and  high 

B       Stable  flow,  operating  speeds  beginning 
to  be  restricted  somewhat  by  traffic 
conditions 


C       Stable  flow,  speed  and  maneuverability 
are  more  closely  controlled  by  the  hi^er 
volumes 


D      Approaching  unstable  flow  with  tolerable 
(grating  speeds  being  maintained, 
though  considerably  affected  by  change 
in  operating  conditions 

E      Unstable  flow,  low  speed,  capacity  ' 

F       Forced  flow,  low  speed 


SO  nq>h  or  more  57  iiq>h  or  more  speed 

48-49  iiq>h  54-56  nq>h 


44-47  mph  or  more 


40-43  iiq>h  or  more 


51-53  vaph 


49-50  nq>h 


30-39  nq)h  or  more  40-48  nq>h 

Less  than  30  mph  Less  than  30  nqth 


Source:         TiansportatiOD  Research  Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  NatioDal  Researdi  Council  Kghway  Capacity 
Manual,  198S. 
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APPENDIX  J 


HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  DATA 


Source:  EiigiDeaing-ScieEKX  1994 


Figure  J-1.  Reported  Releases  of  Hazardons  Materials  Near  the  Guadalupe  River 
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Figure  J-2.  Locations  of  Potential  HTRW  Site  Locations 
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Table  J-2.  Usl  of  Potential  HTRW  Sites 


Assessor's  Number 

Address 

Site  Description 

Reach  Number 

264-48-094  & 
264-48-010 

S.R.  87  Overpass 

Visible  soil  staining 

7 

434-04-002 

Undeveloped 

Commercial/  industrial 

7 

434-04-003 

456AWmow  Street 

Office  &  auto  repair 

7 

434-044)06 

450  WiDow  Street 

Office  &  auto  repair 

7 

434-04-011 

1127  belong  Street 

Roofing  &  auto  repair 

7 

434-04-012 

1143  belong  Street 

Boat  motor  service 

7 

434-04-066 

456-458  WiUow  Street 

Auto  service 

7 

434-19-027 

520  Alma  Avenue 

Restaurant 

7 

434-27-033 

1555  Mackay  Avenue 

Residential 

8 

455-21-056 

1891  Almaden  Road 

Farr  Construction 

9 

455-21-057 

1891  Almaden  Road 

Golden  State  Builder 

9 

455-12-007  & 
455-39-006 

Vacant 

Agricultural 

10 

455-27-009 

Undeveloped 

Abandoned  well  on  site 

10 

455-39^003 

Valley  View  Packing  Plant 

Petroleum  hydrocarbon 
contamination 

10 

459-02-001 

3978  Almaden  Expressway 

Known  hydrocarbon 
contamination 

11 

459-02-013 

3%9  Wellington  Square 

Residential 

11 

458-17-001 

Vacant 

Agricultural,  commercial,  & 
residential 

12 

458-17-006 

Vacant 

Agricultural,  commercial,  & 
residential 

12 

458-17-017 

Vacant 

Agricultural 

12 

■"»«  T"  ■'■.'?:  atl^ 
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APPENDIX  K 

UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVER  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 
BIOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT 

Anny  Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco  District 
January  9,  1998 


1.0   INTRODUCTION 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco  District,  is  conducting  a  feasibility  study  of 
possible  flood  control  projects  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  Santa  Clara 
County,  California.  The  study  area  is  shown  in  figures  1  and  2.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water 
District  (SCVWD)  is  the  local  sponsor  for  this  Corps  study.  The  local  sponsor  is  also  conducting 
their  own  flood  control  study,  which  covers  a  larger  area  than  the  Corps  study.  The  Upper 
Guadalupe  study  is  separate  from  the  Guadalupe  River  flood  control  project  now  under 
construction  in  downtown  San  Jose,  just  downstream  fi'om  the  study  area. 

!  The  local  sponsor  has  issued  an  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact 

Statement  (EIR/EIS)  (SCVWD,  1997)  for  their  preferred  alternative,  which  would  use  bypass 
channels  and  channel  widening  to  provide  sufficient  capacity  for  a  100-year  flood  to  be  contained 
within  the  river  channel  along  the  entire  length  of  their  study  area. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  EIRTEIS  has  two  action  alternatives.  The  bypass  channel  plan 
consists  of  the  portion  of  the  local  sponsor's  preferred  plan  within  the  study  area,  and  the  channel 
widening  plan  is  the  Corp's  National  Economic  Development  (NED)  plan,  the  plan  with  the 
greatest  net  economic  benefits.  The  channel  widening  plan  would  widen  portions  of  the  river 
channel  to  provide  protection  against  flood  events  of  up  to  ^proximately  a  50-year  recurrence 
interval. 

At  this  time,  it  is  expected  that  the  local  sponsor's  plan  (as  described  in  their  EIR/EIS) 
will  be  constructed,  with  the  cost  of  the  Corps  NED  plan  being  used  as  the  basis  for  federal  cost- 
sharing  of  construction  within  the  Corps  study  area,  and  construction  outside  of  the  Corps  study 
area  being  entirely  locally  fimded. 

This  Biological  Assessment  (BA)  examines  the  possible  impacts  of  the  Corps  channel 
widening  alternative  on  listed,  proposed,  and  candidate  species  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1 973  (ES  A),  as  well  as  on  species  of  concern.    The  species  discussed  are  those  which  Ae 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  indicated  may  be  present  in  the  U.S.G.S.  San  Jose  Eas* 
and  San  Jose  West  quadrangles,  in  a  letter  dated  March  25, 1997  (Appendix  A).  This  letter  also 
included  a  list  of  additional  listed,  proposed,  and  candidate  species,  and  species  of  concern, 
which  may  be  found  in  Santa  Clara  County;  however  those  species  included  on  this  list  which 
were  not  included  in  the  quadrangle  lists  are  not  discussed,  as  none  of  these  species  is  considered 
to  occur  in  the  study  area. 
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As  the  local  sponsor's  EIR/EIS  discusses  the  impacts  of  their  preferred  alternative  on 
listed,  proposed,  and  candidate  species  and  therefore  functions  as  a  BA  for  that  alternative,  the 
local  sponsor's  EIR/EIS  is  hereby  incorporated  by  reference,  and  this  BA  will  not  duplicate  that 
document's  discussion  of  the  impacts  of  the  locally  preferred  alternative  inside  of  or  outside  of 
the  Corps  study  area. 

2.0  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  affected  environment  More  comprehensive  information 
is  available  m  SCVWD  (1997). 

2.1  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  study  area  for  the  Corps  study  extends  along  the  Guadalupe  River  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Bridge  (north  of  Willow  Street)  upstream  to  Blossom  Hill  Road.  The  river 
reaches  under  study  include  nearly  all  of  the  upstream  portion  of  the  river  proper,  but  does  not 
include  the  upper  portion  of  the  watershed  through  which  flow  several  sizable  creeks  which 
make  up  the  headwaters  of  the  Guadalupe  River. 

Within  the  study  area,  the  Guadalupe  River  flows  in  an  incised  channel  on  an  alluvial 
plain.  Much  of  the  chaimel  is  natural,  but  portions  have  been  channelized.  The  channelized 
sections  have  dirt  banks  for  the  most  part,  although  small  segments  of  river  are  lined  by  gabions 
or  various  forms  of  concrete  revetment  Some  stretches  of  river  adjacent  to  Almaden  Road  in 
Reach  9  are  channelized  on  one  side  with  a  concrete  lining,  while  the  other  side  retains  its 
riparian  forest.  The  uppermost  section  of  the  river  within  the  study  area  (Reach  12)  is  used  for 
in-stream  percolation  ponds  during  the  summer.  Adjacent  to  this  reach  are  a  number  of  off- 
stream  percolation  ponds,  some  of  which  are  former  gravel  pits. 

The  reaches  of  the  river  downstream  fit)m  Canoas  Creek  (7- 1  Oa)  flow  year-round. 
Upstream  reaches  (primarily  10b  through  1 1)  may  be  dry  for  up  to  several  months,  primarily 
during  dry  years.  In-stream  percolation  ponds  in  reach  12  maintain  standing  water  through  the 
summer.  Water  quality  is  probably  degraded  by  urban  runoff  and  homeless  encampments. 
However,  oxygen  levels  typically  are  near  saturation  (SCVWD,  1997). 

The  short  portions  of  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks  within  the  study  area  have  been 
channelized  and  primarily  have  dirt  or  concrete  banks  with  no  woody  vegetation.  Aquatic  habitat 
value  is  minimal. 

The  floodplain  of  the  iq>per  Guadalupe  River  begins  below  Blossom  Hill  Road,  with  the 
primary  potential  breakouts  of  floodwaters  occurring  near  the  Branham  Lane  bridge  and  on  the 
north  back  of  Ross  Creek.   Northward,  the  floodplain  moves  away  from  the  river  on  both  sides, 
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\nst  remains  parallel  to  the  river  due  to  the  presence  of  low-profile  natural  levees  on  both  banks. 
The  east  and  west  floodplains  rejoin  the  river  in  Reach  7. 

2  J.  BIOLOGICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Terrestrial  and  Wetland  Habitats  and  Wfldlife 

The  floodplain  of  the  river  has  been  almost  entirely  urbanized.  Relatively  natural  habitats 
are  only  found  in  a  narrow  corridor  along  the  river.  In  most  locations,  buildings,  roads,  parking 
lots,  and  landscaped  areas  encroach  within  100  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  incised  channel,  and  often 
right  up  to  this  edge. 

Riparian  forest  is  found  along  most  of  the  length  of  the  river  within  the  study  area.  These 
forests  have  generally  been  degraded  and  fiagmented  by  human  activities.  Nevertheless,  parts  of 
the  riparian  forest  in  the  study  area  may  be  among  the  best  remaining  in  the  Santa  Clara  VaUey. 
None  of  this  forest  q)pears  to  be  fully  mature.  However,  some  of  this  forest  is  mature  oioug^  to 
provide  good  avian  habitat  (including  habitat  for  species  A^ch  prefer  mature  forests)  as  well  as 
SRA  cover.  The  best-developed  riparian  forests  in  the  study  area  are  in  portions  of  reaches  7  and 
9.  Other  portions  lack  continuous  canopy  coverage  and  large  trees,  and  include  substantial 
components  of  exotic  shrub  and  tree  species,  as  in  much  of  reaches  1  Oc  and  1 1 .   Portions  of  the 
river  channelized  in  recent  decades  (reaches  10b  and  12)  have  little  or  no  riparian  forest 

Other  terrestrial  habitats  in  the  study  area,  such  as  scrub,  nideral,  and  urban  forest,  are 
of  lesser  value  to  wildlife.  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks  have  ruderal  vegetation,  with  small 
amounts  of  seasonal  freshwater  marsh  in  the  channelized  bed  of  Ross  Creek.  Freshwater  marsh 
is  also  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Guadalupe  River  in  reaches  10b  and  12. 

Field  studies  confirm  a  high  diversity  and  abundance  of  bird  life  within  the  study  area, 
with  90  species  noted  (not  including  species  only  noted  in  the  off-stream  percolation  ponds). 
However,  surveys  show  a  low  diversity  and  abimdance  of  terrestrial  vertebrates  (SCVWD, 
1997).  This  may  be  due  to  habitat  fiagmentation,  and  predation  by  domestic  and  feral  cats  and 
dogs. 

The  local  sponsor  has  completed  a  delineation  of  jurisdictional  wetlands  and  otiier  waters 
of  the  U.S.  Within  the  study  area,  these  categories  are  generally  limited  to  fbe  bottom  parts  of 
river  and  creek  channels  and  off-stream  percolation  ponds. 

Aquatic  Habitat  and  Fisheries 

The  non-estuarine  portions  of  the  Guadaliq)e  River  system  are  currently  inhabited  by  a 
total  of  28  fish  species,  of  wUch  ten  are  native.  The  only  salmonids  present  are  Chinook  salmon 
and  rainbow/steelhead  trout 
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Chinook  salmon  and  their  redds  have  been  observed  at  various  locations  along  the 
Guadaltq)e  River,  especially  in  the  downtown  reach  of  the  river  (SCVWD,  1997).  Overall 
reprodiictive  habitat  conditions  in  the  Guadalupe  River  are  generally  marginal  for  salmon,  and 
only  two  juveniles  have  been  found  to  date  within  the  study  area. 

While  steelhead  trout  redds  have  been  observed  in  the  study  area,  summer  water 
temperatures  within  this  portion  of  the  river  system  are  often  too  high  for  steelhead/rainbow 
trout,  and  migration  barriers  preclude  access  by  steelhead  trout  to  better  habitat  upstream 
(SCVWD,  1997).  As  a  result,  rainbow  trout  are  not  normally  found  within  the  study  area,  and 
the  steelhead  trout  observed  here  may  not  represent  a  self-sustaining  population.  However, 
juveniles  found  in  reach  A  (downstream  of  downtown  San  Jose)  in  September  1997  suggest  that 
successfiil  reproduction  and  rearing  may 
occur. 

Within  the  aquatic  ecosystem  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  one  major  habitat  concern  is 
shaded  riverine  aquatic  (SRA)  cover,  which  is  associated  with  riparian  forest  along  the  river 
banks.  The  riparian  forest  and  SRA  cover  in  the  Guadali^  River  are  believed  to  have  been 
considerably  degraded  and  reduced  in  extent  relative  to  pre-European  settlement  conditions, 
although  based  on  historical  photogrsqjhs  portions  within  the  study  area  appear  to  have  improved 
during  the  last  half-century. 

The  other  major  habitat  concern  is  barriers  to  the  migration  of  anadromous  fish.  The 
highest  quality  salmonid  habitat  in  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed  is  foimd  iq)stream  of  the  study 
area  along  portions  of  several  tributaries.  Some  of  these  upstream  areas  have  better  habitat 
conditions,  presently  harbor  year-round  populations  of  rainbow  trout,  and  offer  potential 
spawning  and  rearing  habitat  for  anadromous  sahnonids  (although  some  other  portions  have 
inferior  habitat  conditions). 

However,  there  are  several  obstacles  to  fish  passage  that  limit  the  ability  offish  to  move 
up  the  river.  The  most  significant  of  these  is  a  13.5-foot-high  drop-structure  located  above 
Blossom  Hill  Road,  which  largely  or  completely  prevents  anadromous  fish  fiom  reaching  habitat 
farther  upstream.  Steelhead  trout  may  be  able  to  surmount  this  barrier  under  unusually  high  flow 
conditions,  but  it  is  normally  a  complete  barrier  to  upstream  migration  of  salmonids.  The  local 
sponsor  plans  to  remove  or  modify  these  barriers  to  allow  migration  of  anadromous  fish  to  better 
spawning  and  rearing  habitat  iq>stream. 


3.0  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

3.1  INTRODUCTION 

Two  alternatives  are  considered  in  the  Corp's  EIR/EIS,  other  than  no  actioiL  One 
alternative  is  the  portion  of  the  SCVWD  preferred  alternative  that  would  be  constructed  within 
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the  Coqjs  study  area.  For  the  piuposes  of  this  BA,  this  alternative  will  be  called  the  bypass 
channel  plan.  The  other  plan  (tiie  Coip's  NED  plan)  will  be  called  the  channel  widening  plan. 

The  local  sponsor's  complete  plan  includes  a  bypass  channel  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
raih-oad  downstream  to  1-280  (Reach  6),  floodway  modifications  along  the  portion  of  the  river 
between  U.S.  101  and  1-880  (Reach  A),  and  fish  passage  improvements  upstream  of  Blossom 
Hill  Road  (Reach  1 3).  The  Corp's  feasibility  study  does  not  include  these  reaches,  but  assumes 
that  the  local  sponsor  will  construct  these  projects  regardless  of  what  the  Corps  does. 
Construction  of  these  other  projects,  along  with  the  downtown  Guadalupe  River  project,  is 
therefore  relevant  to  the  analysis  of  cumulative  impacts  of  flood  control  projects  in  the 
watershed. 

As  part  of  the  channel  widening  plan,  a  recreation  trail  for  pedestrian  and  bicycle  use 
would  be  provided  along  the  entire  leng^  of  the  project.  This  trail  would  be  located  on 
maintenance  roads  within  the  project  right-of-way,  except  in  Reaches  9  and  1  Oa  where  the  trail 
would  be  located  on  the  shoulders  of  Almaden  Road.  This  recreation  trail  is  not  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  local  sponsor's  EIR/EIS  because  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  proposal,  but  is  discussed  in 
the  Corps  EIR/EIS. 

Plans  are  now  being  developed  for  the  mitigation  of  impacts  to  SRA  cover  caused  by 
construction  of  the  downtown  Guadalupe  River  flood  control  project  These  plans  may  include 
additional  improvements  to  fish  passage  conditions  farther  upstream  in  the  watershed,  to  allow 
anadromous  salmonids  access  to  quality  habitat  higher  i^>  in  the  watershed.  In  addition,  further 
fishery  habitat  improvements  in  Reach  12  are  a  possibility.  As  these  plans  have  not  been 
finalized,  they  are  not  discussed  further  here.  In  any  case,  mitigation  measures  for  the  two 
projects  will  be  determined  separately,  even  if  some  measures  for  both  projects  are  to  be 
implemented  in  close  proximity. 

As  discussed  above,  this  Biological  Assessment  will  not  fiirther  analyze  the  impacts  of 
the  bypass  channel  plan.  The  analysis  of  this  alternative's  impacts  in  the  SCVWD's  EIR/EIS  is 
hereby  incorporated  by  reference. 

3.2  CHANNEL  WIDENING  PLAN 

This  plan  would  widen  portions  of  the  river  banks  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  river  to 
carry  flood  flows.  Widening  would  result  in  creation  of  a  flat  bench  next  to  the  existing  chaime! 
bottom  at  an  elevation  of  three  feet  above  the  local  average  of  the  channel  invert.    This  bench 
would  typically  range  fiwm  1 5  to  60  feet  in  width.  From  the  edge  of  the  bench  farther  away  from 
the  existing  channel,  there  would  be  a  2:1  slope  rising  iq)  to  the  existing  grade  level.  This  slope 
would  be  internally  stabilized. 

Excavation  for  this  bench  would  remove  nearly  all  vegetation  on  that  bank.  However, 
mitigation  plantings  would  be  placed  along  most  of  the  length  of  the  benches.  These  plantings 
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would  be  placed  next  to  the  low-flow  channel  and  would  restore  both  riparian  forest  habitat  and 
SRA  cover  over  time.  Additional  mitigation  plantings  would  be  located  in  currently  barren  areas 
in  the  study  area  and  would  allow  complete  replacement  of  lost  SRA  cover  values  over  time. 

Table  1  shows  the  proposed  charmel  modifications  referenced  by  river  station. 

Table  1:  Description  of  Channel  Widening  Plan 


River  Reach 

Approximate 
River  Station 

Description  of  Measures 

7 

740-781 

750 

773 
773  -  781 

781 

East  bank  widening 

Replace  Willow  Street  bridge 

Replace  W.  Alma  Street  bridge 

2-4  foot  high  floodwall  on  the  east  bank 

Replace  the  UPRR  bridge 

8 

781-793 
795 

1  •  3  foot  high  floodwalls  on  the  east  and  west  banks 
Replace  the  Willow  Glen  Way  bridge 

10a 

843  -  855 

East  bank  widening 

10c 

895  -  897.5 

897.5  -  906 

906-912 

906 

East  bank  widening 

West  bank  widening 

East  and  west  bank  widening 

Replace  Hillsdale  Ave.  bridge 

11 

935  -  938 
938  -  942 
942-960 

East  bank  widening 
West  bank  widening 
East  bank  widening 

Canoas  Creek 

856 

Improve  bridge  and  raise  existing  levees  (20-year  LOP*) 

Ross  Creek 

950 

Trapezoidal  channelization  from  tiie  confluence  with  the  main  channel 
to750feetupstreamofJarvis  Avenue.  27-fl  bottom  width.  Additional 
culverts  under  the  Almaden  Expressway  and  Jarvis  Avenue  and  2,800 
feet  of  floodwall  (1  to  3  ft  high)  on  ttie  both  banks.  (50-year  LOP*) 

*  LOP  -  Level  of  Protection 

Starting  at  the  downstream  end  of  the  study  area,  this  alternative  would  widen  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  horn  the  lower  end  of  the  study  area  upstream  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
bridge  (Reach  7),  with  replacement  of  that  bridge.  Floodwalls  from  2-4  feet  high  would  be 
constructed  along  a  short  section  of  the  east  bank  in  this  reach.  Low  floodwalls  from  1-3  feet  in 
height  would  be  constructed  on  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  river  from  the  UPRR  bridge 
upstream  to  Willow  Glen  Way  (Reach  8).  The  east  bank  would  also  be  widened  from  the 
Curtner  Avenue  bridge  upstream  to  the  south  end  of  Almaden  Road  (Reach  10a).  In  Reach  10b 
(the  general  area  where  the  Almaden  Expressway  crosses  the  river),  the  riparian  forest/wetland 
portions  of  the  local  sponsor's  mitigation  plan  would  be  constructed  as  part  of  this  plan.  Portions 
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of  the  east  and  west  banks  would  be  widened  from  near  Foxwortfay  Avenue  iq>stream  to  Branham 
Lane  (Reaches  10c  and  1 1).  The  Hillsdale  Avenue  bridge  would  be  replaced.  No  work  would  be 
done  upstream  of  Branham  Lane  (Reach  12)  except  for  some  mitigation  plantings. 

Fish  passage  improvements  within  the  Corps  study  area  under  this  alternative  would  be 
die  same  as  those  under  the  bypass  channel  plan,  including  placement  of  vortex  rock  weirs,  with 
the  exception  of  proposed  vortex  rock  weirs  in  Ross  Creek  and  further  modification  of  stream 
gai^e  23B,  which  would  not  be  done  imder  this  alternative. 

The  SCVWD  has  an  ongoing  maintenance  program  for  the  upper  Guadalupe  River. 
Activities  include  clearing  of  vegetation  and  debris,  removal  of  dead  trees,  herbicide  use,  repair 
of  erosion  sites,  and  sediment  removal.  Major  portions  of  the  river  are  not  maintained  except  on 
an  emergency  basis  due  to  the  lack  of  access  easements. 

Construction  of  the  channel  widening  plan  would  result  in  the  implementation  of  a 
revised  maintenance  plan  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  SCVWD  for  their  bypass  channel  plan. 
Areas  disturbed  by  project  construction  would  be  maintained  afterwards  to  maintain  the  project's 
channel  capacity,  structures  and  roads,  and  mitigation  areas. 

The  types  of  management  activities  would  be  similar  to  those  utilized  at  present,  but  the 
mix  of  activities  and  their  locations  would  change.  Herbicide  spraying  would  decrease  in  some 
areas  but  would  increase  in  maintained  floodway  areas.  Removal  of  woody  vegetation  would 
decrease  except  for  a  2S-foot  strip  centered  on  the  middle  of  the  low-flow  channel;  removal  of 
woody  vegetation  within  this  strip  would  increase  due  to  acquisition  of  maintenance  and  access 
easements  in  portions  of  the  project  area  currently  lacking  maintenance  access.  Erosion  repairs 
would  probably  decrease  due  to  reduced  current  qjeeds  diiring  high  water  events.  Sediment 
removal  would  increase,  [»imarily  in  reaches  9  and  1 1  and  on  benches. 


4.0  SPECIES  ACCOUNTS,  PROJECT  IMPACTS,  AND  MITIGATION 
MEASURES 

All  species  included  on  the  above-referenced  species  list  are  discussed  here,  even  if  they 
are  not  (nesent  in  or  near  the  study  area.  The  California  Natural  Diversity  Database  was 
consulted  prior  to  completion  of  tfiis  report 

4.1  ANADROMOUS  FISH 

Fish  Species 

Chinook  salmon  Oncorhynchus  tshawytscha,  Sacramento  River  winter  run,  federally  listed  as 
endangered 
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Coho  salmon  Oncorhynchus  hsutch.  Central  California  Coast  Evolutionarily  Significant  Unit 

(ESU),  federally  listed  as  threatened 

Steelhead  trout  Oncorhynchus  myltiss,  Central  California  Coast  ESU,  federally  listed  as 

threatened 

The  Sacramento  River  winter-run  Chinook  salmon  is  a  federally  listed  endangered 
populatioiL  In  February  1995,  a  petition  was  filed  for  a  coast-wide  status  review  of  all  Chinook 
populations.  That  status  review  is  currently  being  conducted  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  (NMFS).  To  date,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  endangered  Sacramento  River  winter- 
run  Chinook  salmon  occur  in  the  Guadalupe  River.  However,  while  the  Chinook  salmon  in  the 
Guadalupe  River  are  not  currently  listed,  proposed  for  listing,  or  a  candidate  species,  they  will  be 
discussed  in  this  section  as  they  are  of  concern  to  regulatory  agencies  and  the  public. 

Historically,  the  Guadalupe  River  probably  supported  self-sustaining  populations  of 
steelhead  trout  Skinner  (1962)  suggested  that  Coho  salmon  also  occurred  in  this  river,  but  this 
has  not  been  documented  (Leidy,  1984;  Ian  Gilroy,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  personal 
conununication  1 1/6/97).  Chinook  salmon  were  probably  not  native  to  the  streams  of  south  San 
Francisco  Bay,  but  have  been  known  horn  the  Guadalupe  River  since  at  least  1 986.  This  may  be 
due  to  smolt  releases  into  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  system  by  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  (CDFG).  Small  runs  of  adult  Chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  are  present  in 
the  Guadalupe  River  today,  but  Coho  salmon  are  not  present  The  extent  to  \^ch  the  present- 
day  anadromous  fish  runs  are  self-sustaining  populations  or  strays  fiom  other  rivers  is  not  well 
documented. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  genetic  structure  of  29  Guadalupe  River  Chinook  salmon 
indicated  that  21  of  the  29  were  probably  derived  fiom  known  Merced  and  Feather  River 
hatchery  stocks,  i^liile  the  other  eight  could  represent  either  a  wild  papulation  or  strays  fiom 
another  hatchery  that  has  not  yet  been  sampled  (Nielson,  1995).  As  noted  below,  two  juvenile 
Chinook  salmon  were  recently  collected  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River.  One  specimen  has  been 
fit>zen  for  investigation  of  its  genetic  af^ties. 

Most  anadromous  salmonid  spawning  in  the  Guadalupe  River  occurs  downstream  of  the 
study  area;  none  is  known  to  occur  above  Reach  13  (upstream  of  Blossom  Hill  Road)  because  of 
a  barrier  to  fish  passage  above  Blossom  Hill  Road.  Barriers  at  the  mouths  of  Ross  and  Canoas 
creeks  and  poor  habitat  conditions  limit  salmonid  migration  q>  these  tributaries.  Under  current    ' 
conditions,  populations  of  anadromous  salmonids  in  the  river  probably  fluctuate  in  response  to 
the  occurence  of  the  moderate-to-high  precipitation  years  that  create  better  environmental 
conditions  for  iq>stream  migration  of  adults,  adult  spawning,  and  possible  juvenile  survival. 

There  is  good  documentation  for  anadromous  salmonid  spawning  attempts  in  the  study 
area,  but  evidence  for  successfiil  reproduction  is  limited  to  the  capture  of  several  juveniles. 
Adult  salmonids  are  seen  annually  in  the  Guadalupe  River  in  the  reaches  downstream  of  the 
study  area  Chinook  sahnon  were  observed  spawning  in  the  Guadalupe  River  near  Willow  Glen 
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Way  (Reaches  8  and  9)  in  November  of  both  1986  and  1987,  and  salmon  were  observed  near  the 
mouth  of  Los  Gatos  Creek  (downstream  of  the  study  area).  The  presence  of  adult  Chinook 
salmon  was  documented  in  the  Giiadalupe  River  in  December  1  S>93  and  January  1 994.   In  March 
19%,  two  positively  identified  juvenile  Chinook  salmon  were  captured  imder  the  Branham  Lane 
bridge,  immediately  downstream  of  v^^ere  redds  had  been  found  earlier  in  the  winter. 

It  is  not  known  whether  steelhead  trout  juveniles  are  commonly  able  to  survive  summer 
conditions  in  those  portions  of  the  river  that  are  accessible  to  spawning  adults.  Three  juvenile 
trout  were  found  in  Reaches  9  and  10  in  April  and  May  1995  (The  Habitat  Restoration  Group, 
1 995),  but  it  is  not  known  if  these  were  juvenile  steelhead  trout,  or  rainbow  trout  washed 
downstream  by  high  winter  flows.  In  September  1997,  several  juvenile  trout  (probably 
steelhead  trout)  were  found  downstream  of  the  study  area,  suggesting  that  successful 
reproduction  and  rearing  may  occur  in  the  river.  Nevertheless,  the  paucity  of  juveniles  suggests 
tiiat  habitat  conditions  for  these  fish  are  marginal. 

Fishery  Habitat  Conditions 

GESERAL.  Anadromous  fish  utilize  the  Guadalupe  River  under  present  conditions. 
Although  the  physical  conditions  of  the  study  area  provide  some  favorable  habitat  attributes, 
tiiese  value  of  these  reaches  for  spawning  and  rearing  is  limited  by  poor  substrate  conditions, 
seasonal  flows,  and  partial  migration  barriers,  all  of  which  occur  in  portions  of  the  river,  as  well 
as  excessive  siunmer  water  temperatures  (SCVWD,  1997). 

The  streambed  and  SRA  cover  in  Reaches  7  through  10a  of  the  study  area  provide  some 
suitable  habitat  features  for  juvenile  salmonid  rearing,  with  an  overhanging  riparian  forest 
canopy,  undercut  banks,  exposed  roots,  and  pools.    However,  much  of  the  length  of  these 
reaches  has  a  muddy  chaimel  bottom  and  litde  habitat  diversity.  These  reaches  generally  lack 
suitable  spawning  gravel,  so  the  spawning  habitat  is  poor.  Also,  summer  water  temperatures  may 
generally  be  high  enough  to  exclude  summer  steelhead  rearing,  althoi^  Chinook  salmon 
juveniles  could  use  this  area  for  rearing  in  the  spring. 

Reaches  10b  through  12  have  a  lower  potential  as  rearing  habitat  because  the  chamiel  is 
wider  and  more  shallow,  the  riparian  forest  canopy  is  less  well  developed  or  even  absent, 
undercut  banks  are  scarce,  water  temperatures  are  probably  higher,  and  flows  are  often  minimal 
or  absent  during  the  summer  months.  However,  portions  of  these  upper  reaches  do  provide 
suitable  spawning  gravel. 

The  portions  of  Ross  and  Canoas  creeks  within  the  study  area  have  been  channelized, 
lack  woody  vegetation  and  habitat  diversity,  and  have  minimal  aquatic  habitat  value.  While  the 
remainder  of  Canoas  Creek  is  of  no  value  to  salmonids,  the  upper  portions  of  Ross  Creek  are 
potential  spawning  habitat  for  steelhead  trout.  Access  to  both  creeks  is  limited  by  drop  structures 
^ere  they  join  the  Guadalupe  River. 
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Better  salmonid  habitat  exists  in  portions  of  the  headwater  tributaries  to  the  river, 
upstream  of  the  study  area,  but  migration  of  anadromous  fish  up  to  these  reaches  is  generally 
prevented  by  existing  barriers.  The  headwater  tributaries  below  the  dams  represent  a  total  of 
approximately  1 8  miles  of  potentially  suitable  salmonid  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  that  is  not 
presently  available  to  the  anadromous  steelhead  trout  or  Chinook  salmon  (Parsons  Engineering 
Science,  1997).     While  some  of  this  habitat  is  of  low  quality,  other  portions  have  resident  trout 
populations,  indicating  that  they  contain  suitable  salmonid  habitat.  Downstream  of  the  study 
area,  anadromous  salmonid  habitat  in  the  Guadalupe  River  is  present  and  accessible  to  adults 
migrating  iq>stream. 

Streamflow.  Winter  flow  regimes  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  are  regulated  to  some 
extent  by  the  three  reservoirs  (Calero,  Almaden,  and  Guadalupe)  in  the  headwater  tributaries. 
There  is  perennial  flow  in  the  Guadalupe  River  downstream  to  the  percolation  ponds  in  Reach 
12.  Water  is  percolated  in  these  ponds  and  in  the  river  channel  behind  gravel  dams  for 
groundwater  recharge. 

In  dry  years,  low  water  flows  combined  with  partial  barriers  to  migration  may  in  some 
cases  completely  prevent  adult  salmonids  from  migrating  through  the  study  area  reaches.  During 
some  summers,  flows  in  the  river  can  cease  between  Branham  Lane  and  Canoas  Creek.  Records 
from  a  stream  gauge  in  the  Guadalupe  River  upstream  of  Canoas  Creek  at  the  upper  end  of  Reach 
10c  (Gauge  Station  No.  23B)  reveal  that  periods  of  no  flow  in  this  reach  have  occurred  in  every 
month  of  the  year  (although  they  are  unusual  during  the  winter  months)  and  often  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  time  during  the  summer.  These  records  indicate  that  the  low  flows  are  typically 
less  than  5  cfs  ^^en  there  is  flow. 

Flows  in  the  lower  reaches  (7  through  10a)  are  more  reliable  during  summer  months. 
From  1983  through  1991,  streamflows  in  these  reaches  were  augmented  by  groundwater 
pumping  releases  as  part  of  a  toxic  waste  cleanup  program  at  the  IBM  and  Fairchild 
Semiconductor  piroperties  along  Canoas  Creek.  This  program  of  discharges  sustained  relatively 
good  year-round  flows  in  the  CaiH)as  Creek  and  these  lower  reaches  for  several  years  and  may 
have  helped  salmonid  populations  persist  during  the  drought  However,  discharges  from  the 
cleaniq)  program  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years  and  are  now  minimal. 

Ross  Creek  is  not  regulated  by  a  reservoir  and  is  an  intermittent  stream.  Some 
groundwater  percolation  is  also  performed  in  the  Ross  Creek  channel  (with  water  released  into 
Ross  Creek  from  pipelines  operated  by  the  SCVWD).   Downstream  of  the  study  area,  Los  Gatos 
Creek  is  a  major  tributary  to  the  Guadalupe  River,  winter  flows  on  this  stream  are  also  regulated 
by  reservoirs  and  instream  percolation  is  carried  out  in  the  stmimer. 

Water  Quality.  Water  temperatures  and  turbidity  levels  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River 
are  problematic  for  salmonid  spawning  and  rearing.  Oxygen  levels  do  not  appear  to  be  a  limiting 
factor.  Water  temperature  is  largely  influenced  by  ambient  air  temperatures,  streamflow  and  the 
amount  of  shade  over  the  water  surface.    Relatively  low  flows  (compared  to  watersheds  with 
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more  favorable  precipitation  and  base  flow  characteristics)  and  areas  of  reduced  or  minimal 
shading  by  vegetation  within  the  study  area  reaches  result  in  increased  water  temperatures  that 
are  less  than  optimal  to  support  spawning  and  rearing  of  salmonids. 

Excessive  water  temperatures  can  negatively  influence  the  growth  rate,  swimming  ability, 
and  disease  resistance  of  salmonids,  leading  to  increased  mortality  of  juveniles.  Even  higher 
temperatures  can  be  lethal.  Acceptable  water  temperatures  would  need  to  be  maintained  year- 
round  for  the  river  to  support  juvenile  steelhead  trout,  while  Chinook  salmon  only  require 
suitable  temperatures  from  the  time  that  adults  enter  the  river  in  the  fall  until  the  time  juveniles 
leave  the  river  in  tlie  spring. 

Under  current  conditions,  summer  water  temperatures  within  the  study  area  can  reach 
80  °F,  which  can  be  lethal  to  juvenile  salmonids.  Water  temperatures  during  the  fall  may  exceed 
57°F  and  preclude  spawning  migrations  of  adult  Chinook  salmon.  Summertime  temperatures  in 
the  water  maintained  behind  gravel  dams  in  the  percolation  ponds  of  Reach  12  can  range  up  to 
77  °F  at  the  surface  and  would  likely  exceed  the  acceptable  range  for  rearing  steelhead  trout 

In  addition,  turbidity  levels  can  be  undesirably  high.  This  high  turbidity  may  result  from 
sediments  in  the  stream  from  bank  erosion,  or  could  be  related  to  inputs  of  fine  sediment  and 
nutrients  from  urban  runoff. 

Migration  Barriers.  Several  barriers  to  fish  passage  are  present  within  the  Guadaliqie 
River  channel  and  in  the  upstream  tributaries.  The  most  important  barrier  to  fish  passage  is  a  1 3- 
foot-high  drop  structure  (the  Alamitos  drop  structure)  in  the  river  located  above  Blossom  Hill 
Road  at  the  upper  end  of  Reach  13  (upstream  from  the  study  area).  This  structure  is  unladdered 
and  effectively  prevents  any  appreciable  upstream  migration  of  anadromous  salmonids  (althoi^ 
steelhead  trout  may  be  able  to  surmount  the  structure  during  very  high  flows).  This  drop 
structure  was  built  to  control  the  bottom  profile  of  the  river  bed  and  reduce  velocities  to  protect 
the  stream  banks,  and  it  is  used  to  divert  flows  into  the  groundwater  percolation  ponds. 

Other  partial  barriers  within  the  study  area  include  an  ^jron  and  weir  structure  at 
Hillsdale  Avenue  (Reach  10c)  and  an  abandoned  concrete  vehicle  crossing  downstream  of  Ross 
Creek  (Reach  1 1 ).  These  partial  barriers  appear  to  mainly  be  a  problem  for  fish  passage  during 
low  flows.  The  weir  at  the  stream  gauge  station  (Station  No.  23B)  above  Canoas  Creek  (Reach 
10),  previously  a  partial  barrier,  has  been  modified  to  enhance  upstream  fish  passage  and  it  is  not 
considered  by  the  SCVWD  to  have  a  significant  deleterious  impact  on  fish  passage  at  present 

In  Ross  Creek,  excessive  water  velocities  and  shallow  water  depths  in  a  200-foot-long 
culvert  located  under  AJmaden  Expressway  may  exceed  fish  swimming  capabilities  when  the 
water  surface  elevation  in  the  Guadalupe  River  is  lower  than  the  culvert  invert  A  steep-sloped, 
concrete  lined  channel  immediately  downstream  of  the  culvert  invert  may  also  act  as  a  barrier. 
Fish  passage  into  Ross  Creek  may  be  possible  vihen  the  creek  is  inundated  by  a  backwater  effect 
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from  the  Guadalupe  River,  which  is  predicted  to  occur  >^en  flows  ^proach  925  cfs  (a  2-year 
event). 

In  Canoas  Creek,  the  channel  invert  at  the  mouth  is  over  5  feet  above  the  Guadalupe 
River  channel,  but  fish  passage  into  Canoas  Creek  may  also  be  possible  during  backwater  effects 
from  the  Guadalupe  River  yf/hen  flows  ^proach  1,754  cfs  at  that  location  (also  a  2-year  event). 
However,  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG)  has  indicated  that  Canoas  Creek 
is  not  favorable  for  salmonid  reproduction  and  that  fish  passage  into  the  creek  should  be 
discouraged. 

Spawning  Sites.  Spawning  sites  are  determined  by  the  locations  of  adequate  gravels  and 
shallow  riffle  habitats  in  the  stream  channel.  The  reservoirs  in  the  headwater  tributaries  act  as 
sediment  traps  and  reduce  gravel  siq)plies  downstream,  affecting  the  abundance,  quality,  and 
relative  composition  of  gravels  in  the  upper  Guadalupe  River.  Natural  gravels  are  scarce 
downstream  of  Canoas  Creek,  except  for  a  few  gravel  bars  in  Reach  9.  The  riffle  substrate  of 
most  reaches  is  considered  poor,  oflen  consisting  of  relatively  large  pieces  of  concrete. 

StiU,  some  suitable  spawning  sites  do  occur  within  the  study  area.  During  a  1987  survey 
by  The  Habitat  Restoration  Group,  1 3  potential  spawning  sites  were  identified  from  West 
Virginia  Street  upstream  to  Malone  Road,  with  as  many  as  3 1  redds  observed  at  these  sites.  In 
1995  and  1996,  SCVWD  biologists  surveyed  the  river  fix)m  the  Montague  Expressway 
(downstream  of  downtown  San  Jose)  upstream  to  the  Alamitos  drop  structure.  Of  the  57  redds 
located,  10  were  located  within  the  study  area  (SCVWD,  1997).  Suitable  spawning  sites  are 
present  in  the  headwater  tributaries,  above  the  study  area,  but  are  not  accessible  due  to  existing 
barriers. 

Streambed  and  Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  (SRA)  Cover.  The  study  area  reaches  are 
predominantly  pool  habitats  with  a  riffle:pool  ratio  ranging  fix)m  0.73:1  for  Reach  8  to  0.06:1  for 
Reach  10,  with  a  ratio  of  0.24:1  for  the  entire  study  area.  This  is  below  the  optimal  ratio  for  an 
anadromous  salmonid  fishery,  which  should  have  a  1 :1  ratio  for  spawning  and  rearing  habitat. 
Only  about  6  percent  (1,784  feet)  of  the  river  is  run  habitat  About  29  percent  (1 7,692  feet)  out 
of  the  61,520  feet  of  the  stream  bank  length  is  shaded  by  overhanging  riparian  vegetation. 
Slightly  more  of  the  west  bank  is  shaded  than  the  east  bank  in  all  reaches  except  Reaches  10  and 
12.  In  terms  of  sur&ce  area,  about  16  percent  (2.7  acres)  of  the  16.7  acres  of  total  stream  area  is 
shaded,  but  this  ranges  from  over  48  percent  shaded  area  in  Reach  9  to  less  than  0.1  percent 
shading  in  Reach  12  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  1993). 

UiKiercuts  occur  along  18  percent  of  the  stream  banks,  again  with  more  of  the  west  bank 
undercut  than  the  east  bank.  Nearly  all  undercuts  are  in  reaches  7-9.  The  shaded  stream  channel 
and  undercut  banks  help  to  keep  water  temperatures  down  and  provide  cover  for  salmonids. 
These  habitat  features  are  virtually  absent  along  the  25  percent  (1 5,380  feet)  of  the  total  bank 
length  that  has  already  been  modified  by  manmnrff;  structures  for  bridge  abutments  (2,350  feet;  4 
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percent)  and  bank  protection  (13,030  feet;  21  percent)  using  riprap,  sacked  concrete,  rock-filled 
gabions,  and  concrete  linings  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  1993). 

Assumptions 

CONSTRUCTION-RELATED  IMPACTS: 

•  All  existing  vegetation  would  be  eliminated  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in  areas 
that  are  graded  to  provide  a  wider  channel.  Floodwalls  are  assiimed  to  require  a 
10-foot  wide  clearing,  although  larger  tree  trunks  within  this  clearing  coiild 
probably  be  saved. 

•  Cofferdams  would  likely  be  needed  for  construction  activities.  Cofferdams  are 
temporary  structures  necessary  to  dewater  the  creek  and  allow  access  across  the 
creek  during  construction.  For  this  sort  of  structure,  typically,  a  driving  hammer 
and  crane  are  operated  from  the  banks  of  the  creek  to  place  the  fill.  A  bypass  pipe 
would  be  used  to  maintain  downstream  flows.  Materials  and  the  method  of 
placement  would  be  selected  to  prevent  erosion  or  an  increase  in  creek  water 
turbidity.  Upon  completion  of  construction,  all  material  used  for  the  cofferdams 
would  be  removed  and  the  bed  and  banks  would  be  returned  to  preconstruction 
contoiirs.  The  California  Construction  Best  Management  Practices  (BMP)  would 
be  implemented. 

Relatively  open  locations  would  be  selected  for  placement  of  the  cofferdams.  As 
a  result,  overall  impact  should  be  minor.  Since  the  cofferdams  would  be  removed 
after  construction,  no  long-term  effects  are  expected.  The  locations  of  cofferdams 
for  the  channel  widening  plan  would  be  determined  during  final  design. 

•  Certain  proposed  channel  modifications,  including  the  removal  or  modification  of 
partial  and  complete  fish  barriers,  would  result  in  a  long-term  benefit  to  fisheries 
resources  (particularly  anadromous  species  such  as  steelhead  trout  and  Chinook 
salmon)  by  increasing  the  availability  of  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  for  these 
species.  Presently,  portions  of  the  i^per  tributary  streams  (i.e.,  Alamitos,  Calero, 
and  Guadalupe  Creeks)  contain  better  conditions  for  salmonid  spawning  and 
rearing  than  does  the  Guadalupe  River. 

•  Permanent  loss  of  riparian  vegetation  from  channel  widening  and  bank 
stabilization  activities  would  result  in  short-  and  long-term  loss  of  physical  habitat 
features  (e.g.,  loss  of  vegetative  cover  and  undercut  banks),  possibly  increasing 
mean  water  temperature  fiom  loss  of  shade  and  reducing  habitat  complexity. 
Mitigation  plantings  in  currently  barren  areas  would  ofEset  this  impact  in  tiie  long 
term  as  detennined  by  the  HEP  study. 
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In-channel  construction  activities  would  be  limited  to  the  summer  low- 
ptecipitation  period  (April  1 5-October  IS),  with  the  condition  that  construction 
requiring  stream  dewatering  or  work  in  the  channel  invert  not  commence  until 
May  1  (provided  that  stream  monitoring  criteria  are  satisfied).  Should  stream 
monitoring  criteria  not  be  met,  channel  invert  work  and  stream  dewatering  would 
not  be  allowed  to  commence  until  June  1 .  Additionally,  the  contractor  would  be 
required  to  implement  an  erosion  control  plan.  These  actions  would  minimize  the 
potential  for  occurrence  of  temporary  increases  in  turbidity  and  suspended 
particles  resulting  from  in-channel  construction  and  nonpoint-source  runoff  to  the 
river.  Limiting  in-channel  construction  activities  to  the  summer  low-precipitation 
period  would  also  minimize  impacts  on  juvenile  and  adult  salmonids. 

The  construction  contractor  would  be  required  to  implement  a  hazardous  materials 
control  and  response  plan  to  minimize  the  potential  for  accidental  spills  of 
petroleum-based  products  associated  with  the  operation  of  heavy  machinery. 


OPERATIONAL  IMPACTS: 


Existing  channel  maintenance  tasks  include:  removing  accumulated  sediment; 
cleaning  debris  from  in-channel  structures;  controlling  erosion  by  placing  ripr^, 
sacked  concrete,  or  other  materials  where  needed;  using  pre-emergent  and  post- 
emergent  herbicides  on  maintenance  roads  and  floodways,  and  selectively  in 
revegetation  areas;  removing  trash  and  debris;  inspecting  and  monitoring 
conditions;  removing  dead  trees  and  pruning  live  trees  that  could  be  hazardous  in 
floods;  trimming  brush  that  could  impede  flood  flows;  mowing  or  discing  weeds; 
using  herbicides  on  invasive  weeds,  noxious  plants,  and  woody  plants  that  could 
obstruct  flood  flows  or  cause  stnictural  damage;  manual  trimming  of  branches 
overhanging  roadways;  manual  trimming  or  herbicide  application  in  areas 
inaccessible  to  mechanical  equipment;  maintaining  access  roads;  and  repairing 
fences. 

Existing  channel  maintenance  activities  that  affect  native  vegetation  have  been 
ffjproved  and  monitored  through  Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOU)  between 
the  SCVWD  and  CDFG.  It  is  assumed  that  the  local  sponsor's  proposed 
maintenance  program  would  supersede  the  existing  MOU.  Differences  between 
existing  and  proposed  channel  maintenance  procedures  are  minor.  The  most 
notable  changes  under  the  this  alternative  include  more  extensive  sediment 
removal;  less  use  of  sacked  concrete  for  erosion  control;  newly  constructed  roads 
and  ramps  that  would  be  treated  with  pre-emergent  and  postemergent  herbicides 
in  accordance  with  appUcable  regulations;  maintenance  for  new  irrigation  systems 
and  mitigation  plantings;  and  less  mechanical  and  chemical  vegetation  control. 
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Beneficial  Impacts 

Increase  in  Habitat  AvAOABiLrrY  for  Migrating  Steelhead  Trout  and  Chinook 
Salmon  Resulting  from  Removal  of  Partial  Fish  Barrihis.  Proposed  chaimel 
modifications  include  removing  an  abandoned  stream  gauge,  consisting  of  a  concrete  iq)ron  and 
weir,  at  Hillsdale  Avenue  (Reach  IOC)  and  a  low-flow  vehicle  crossing  (ford)  downstream  of 
Ross  Creek  (Reach  1  IB).  Both  structures  are  partial  barriers  to  upstream  migration  by  adult 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  and  require  high  flows  (over  200  cfs  at  Hillsdale  Avenue  and  50-100 
cfs  at  the  ford)  for  successfvil  fish  passage.  Only  during  peak  urban  storm  runo£f  or  prolonged 
watershed  runoff  do  flows  allow  successful  fish  passage  under  existing  conditions.  Removing 
the  barriers  would  enable  access  for  migrating  fish  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  upstream  to  the 
drop  structure  above  Blossom  Hill  Road  at  flows  of  ^proximately  10-15  cfs.  These  structures 
would  be  replaced  with  vortex  rock  weirs  to  maintain  grade  control  while  enabling  fish  passage. 

The  Blossom  Hill  drop  structure  is  a  barrier  to  fish  migrating  to  the  upper  tributary 
streams  of  the  Guadalupe  River  (i.e.,  Alamitos,  Calero,  and  Guadalupe  creeks).  The  SCVWD 
proposes  to  construct  a  fishway  at  the  Blossom  Hill  drop  structure.  In  accordance  with  a 
September  1 995  settlement  agreement,  the  SCVWD  has  committed  to  constructing  the  fishway 
by  October  15, 1999  (SCVWD,  1997).  The  fishway  would  provide  access  to  an  additional  2.9 
miles  offish  habitat  from  the  drop  structure  to  potential  fish  barriers  at  Mason  Dam  on 
Guadalupe  Creek  and  the  gabion  structure  at  Alamitos  Creek  upstream  of  Mazzone  Drive.  While 
this  proposal  is  not  part  of  either  alternative  in  the  Corps  study,  it  would  have  a  significant 
positive  impact  on  fish  passage  and  would  magnify  tfie  positive  impacts  of  downstream 
improvements  in  fish  passage. 

Impacts  to  be  Mitigated  to  Insignificance 

Potentl\l  for  Acute  and  Chronic  Toxicrry  to  Fisheries  and  Reduced  Fish 
Productivity  Resulting  from  Construction-Related  Acitvities.  In  the  absence  of 
preventative  measures,  activities  associated  with  excavation,  channel  widening,  bridge 
replacement,  floodwalls,  maintenance  roads,  and  access  ramps  could  increase  erosion  processes, 
thereby  increasing  sedimentation  and  turbidity  in  downstream  waterways  and  causing  negative 
impacts  on  fisheries.  In  addition,  construction  materials,  such  as  concrete,  sealants,  oil  and  paint, 
could  adversely  affect  water  quality  and  aquatic  life  if  accidental  spills  occurred  during  project 
construction. 

To  prevent  these  impacts,  the  construction  contractor  would  be  required  to  implement  a 
Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan  (as  required  by  the  Clean  Water  Act)  to  minimize  the 
potential  for  sedimentation  of  aquatic  habitats,  including  possible  steelhead  trout  and  ChirKX>k 
salmon  spawning  and  rearing  habitats.  Measures  io  the  plan  would  include  but  would  not  be 
limited  to: 
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•  Conducting  all  construction  work  according  to  site-specific  construction  plans  that 
minimize  the  potential  for  sedimentation  of  aquatic  habitat; 

•  Identifying  all  areas  requiring  clearing,  grading,  revegetation,  and  recontouring 
and  minimizing  the  areas  to  be  cleared  and  graded; 

•  Grading  spoil  sites  to  minimize  surfece  erosion; 

•  Avoiding  riparian  and  wetiand  vegetation,  \dienever  reasonably  possible,  and 
identifying  and  fencing  specific  trees  for  riparian  habitat  maintenance; 

•  Covering  bare  areas  with  mulches  and  revegetating  all  cleared  areas  with  native 
species; 

•  Preventing  equipment  operation  in  flowing  water  ^\^en  performing  in-chaimel 
activities  by  constnicting  cofferdams  and  diverting  all  streamflows  around 
construction  sites;  and 

•  Constructing  sediment  catch  basins  across  the  stream  channel  immediately  below 
the  construction  site  when  performing  in-channel  construction  to  prevent 
sediment-laden  water  fiom  traveling  downstream,  and  periodically  removing 
accumulated  sediments  fi'om  the  catch  basin. 

Similarly,  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  require  the  contractor  to  implement  a 
hazardous  materials  control  and  spill  response  plan  to  reduce  the  potential  for  impacts  on  the 
aquatic  ecosystem  in  general,  as  well  as  spawning,  rearing,  and  egg  incubation  stages  of 
anadromous  salmonids.  The  plan  would  control  the  use  of  hazardous  materials,  such  as 
petroleum-based  products  used  in  heavy  equipment  and  other  potentially  toxic  materials  used 
during  construction.  Measures  would  include  but  would  not  be  limited  to: 

•  Preventing  raw  cement,  concrete  or  concrete  washings,  asphalt,  paint  or  other 
coating  material,  oil  or  other  petroleum  products,  or  any  other  substances  that 
could  be  hazardous  to  aquatic  life  from  contaminating  the  soil  or  entering 
watercourses; 

•  Establishing  a  spill  prevention  and  countermeasure  plan  before  project 
construction  that  includes  strict  on-site  handling  rules  to  keep  construction  and 
maintenance  materials  out  of  drainages  and  waterways; 

•  Cleaning  up  all  spills  immediately  according  to  the  spill  prevention  and 
countermeasure  plan  and  notifying  the  CDFG  immediately  of  any  spills  and 
cleanup  procedures; 
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•  Providing  staging  and  storage  areas  located  outside  the  stream's  normal 
high-water  area  for  equipment,  materials,  fuels,  lubricants,  solvents,  and  other 
possible  contaminants; 

•  Removing  vehicles  fiom  the  normal  high- water  area  of  the  stream  before  refueling 
and  lubricating;  and 

•  Preventing  operation  of  equipment  in  flowing  water. 

With  implementation  of  these  measures,  no  significant  impacts  are  expected  from 
sediments  or  toxic  materials  entering  project  area  waterways  during  or  after  construction. 

Direct  Impacts  of  Construction  Activities  on  Fish.  To  further  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  construction  impacts  on  fish,  construction  would  be  limited  to  the  April  15  to 
October  1 S  period.  Construction  in  the  channel  invert  or  other  construction  activities  requiring 
stream  dewatering,  heavy  equipment  operation  in  the  channel,  or  stream  crossings  would  be 
limited  to  the  May  1  to  October  IS  period  with  the  stipulation  that  such  activities  can  commence 
before  Jime  1  only  if  field  surveys  (consisting  of  a  minimum  of  3  days  of  sampling)  indicate  that 
no  juvenile  salmonids  are  present  in  the  project  vicinity  and  that  average  daily  water 
temperatures  have  exceeded  64  °F  for  a  minimum  of  3  days  in  a  row  at  that  location  (generally, 
conditions  for  steelhead  trout  and  Chinook  salmon  decline  when  water  temperatures  exceed  64°F 
in  spring). 

By  limiting  construction  to  the  April  15  to  October  15  period,  two  goals  would  be 
achieved:  limiting  construction  to  periods  wlien  migrating  and  spawning  Chinook  salmon  and 
steelhead  trout  are  less  likely  to  be  affected,  and  maximizing  the  construction  period,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  years  required  to  construct  the  project  (and,  specifically,  the  number  of 
years  that  impacts  on  fishery  resources  could  occur). 

The  proposed  construction  period,  which  focuses  on  protecting  migrating  and  spawning 
adult  Chinook  salmon  in  fall  and  rearing  steelhead  trout  and  Chinook  salmon  juveniles  in  spring, 
was  developed  by  comparing  the  known  life  history  and  habitat  requirements  for  these  species 
with  available  streamflow  and  water  temperature  data  for  the  Guadalupe  River.  As  stated  earlier 
under  "Existing  Fisheries  Resources,"  adult  Chinook  salmon  enter  the  lower  Guadalupe  River  as 
early  as  August  and  have  been  observed  in  the  study  area  as  early  as  November,  when  seasonal 
rains  and  cooler  weather  result  in  improved  stream  conditions.  Measured  streamflows  and  water 
temperature  data  fiirther  substantiate  that  optimal  conditions  for  Chinook  salmon  migration  and 
spawning  typically  do  not  occur  in  the  study  area  until  November.  Consequently,  proposed 
in-channel  construction  activities  occurring  up  through  October  1 5  would  not  affect  adult 
Chinook  salmon  migration  and  spawning. 

Although  construction  activities  in  October  would  not  affect  adult  steelhead  trout 
migration  (adults  would  not  enter  the  river  until  December,  at  the  earliest),  the  potential  exists  for 
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constructioD  activities  occurring  in  spring  to  adversely  affect  steelhead  trout  migration  and 
spawning,  as  well  as  possibly  affecting  juvenile  steelhead  trout  and  Chinook  salmon  rearing  and 
outmigration.  Adult  steelhead  trout  begin  migrating  up  coastal  streams  in  December  and 
continue  into  May,  although  the  majority  of  adults  typically  migrate  prior  to  mid- April 
(Shapovalov  and  Taft  1954).  Raleigh  et  al.  (1984)  report  that  optimal  conditions  for  adult 
migration  occur  when  average  maximimi  water  temperatures  are  between  37.5  °F  and  64.5  °F. 
Optimal  conditions  for  steelhead  trout  embryos  and  smolts  occur  at  water  temperatures  below 
55  °F  (Raleigh  et  al.  1984).  For  Chinook  saknon  juveniles,  optimal  conditions  for  smoltification 
occur  when  average  maximum  water  temperatures  are  between  53.6°F  and  64.5°F  (Raleigh  et  al. 
1986).  In  general,  conditions  for  steelhead  trout  and  Chinook  salmon  decline  when  water 
temperatures  exceed  64''F  in  spring. 

A  review  of  available  water  temperature  data  for  the  Guadalupe  River  indicates  that  mean 
monthly  water  temperatures  for  April  1994  and  1995  averaged  61.5°F.   It  should  be  noted  that 
mean  water  temperatures  warmed  to  66  °F  (73  °F  was  the  maximum  water  temperature  recorded 
for  the  month)  in  May,  despite  the  higher  streamQow  conditions  and  cooler  weather  that 
prevailed  in  spring  1 995.  Based  on  these  data,  the  optimal  water  temperatures  for  juveniles  were 
exceeded  in  1994  and  1995  by  late- April  to  early-May.  These  limited  data  suggest  that  water 
temperatures  can  exceed  the  acceptable  range  for  salmonid  eggs  and  embryos  in  March  and 
April,  and  may  create  suboptimal  conditions  for  smolts  by  late  April  and  early  May. 

Because  of  the  variability  in  environmental  conditions  from  year  to  year  and  the  lack  of  a 
long-term  database  on  Guadalupe  River  fisheries  and  water  temperature  data,  it  is  difBcult  to 
accurately  predict  when  conditions  in  the  Guadalupe  River  become  less  than  favorable  for 
salmonids  for  any  given  year.  Consequently,  the  construction  period  of  April  15  to  October  15 
includes  the  conditional  statements  discussed  above  for  in-chaimel  construction  activities 
affecting  the  channel  invert  during  the  April  1 5  to  May  3 1  period.  Adherence  to  these  measures 
would  minimize  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  on  steelhead  trout  and  Chinook  salmon 
populations,  while  also  reducing  the  nimiber  of  years  required  to  construct  the  project.  This 
impact  is  therefore  less  than  significant,  and  no  further  mitigation  is  required. 

Potential  for  Reduced  Fish  Migration  and  Spawning  Success  in  the  Guadalupe 
River  Resulting  from  Changes  in  Hydraulic  Characteristics.  Construction  of  the 
Channel  Widening  Plan  would  widen  the  existing  chaimel,  thereby  reducing  current  velocities 
and  water  depths  in  all  or  portions  of  Reaches  7,  10,  and  1 1  during  most  flood  events.  The 
modification  of  channel  geometry  may  also  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  sp>awning  gravels 
because  of  the  reduction  m  the  incidence  and  magnitude  of  channel  maintenance  flows,  gravel 
flushing  flows,  and  sediment  transport  flows  in  general. 

The  Guadalupe  River  is  generally  deficient  in  sediment  due  to  upstream  dams  that 
intercept  sediment  from  the  upper  watershed.  A  sediment  modeling  study  (Philip  Williams  and 
Associates,  1996)  has  determined  that  neither  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  nor  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  would  result  in  ^preciable  sedimentation  due  to  this  sediment-starved  condition. 
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Therefore,  neither  of  these  plans  is  likely  to  significantly  increase  sedimentation  in  salmonid 
habitats,  as  rediictions  in  water  velocity  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  sediment  loads  to 
exceed  the  sediment  carrying  capacity  of  the  river. 

Field  surveys  show  that  the  river  is  deficient  in  gravel  downstream  fit)m  Canoas  Creek 
(reaches  7- 10a).  Gravel  transport  could  be  reduced  in  some  areas  by  the  Channel  Widening  Plan, 
as  the  low  bench  height  would  allow  relatively  low  flows  to  overflow  onto  the  bench,  reducing 
the  velocity  and  gravel  carrying  capacity  of  these  flows.  However,  the  c£q>acity  of  much  larger 
flows  to  move  gravel  would  be  unchanged.  In  any  event,  the  remaining  low  flow  channel  in 
widened  areas  would  tend  to  create  an  area  of  relatively  fast  flows  (relative  to  the  largely 
vegetated  bench)  that  would  encourage  gravel  transport  in  this  part  of  the  channel  during  high 
flow  events. 

Gravel  transport  is  not  expected  to  be  a  problem  in  Reaches  7  through  1  Oa.  This  portion 
of  the  river  has  almost  no  spawning  habitat  at  present  The  existing  low  flow  chaimel  would 
remain  to  provide  fish  passage.  On  the  average,  water  in  the  low  flow  channel  would  reach  a 
depth  of  three  feet  before  spilling  over  onto  the  bench.  Instream  cover  lost  due  to  chaimel 
widening  would  be  reestablished  through  mitigation  plantings. 

In  Reach  10b,  a  new  low  flow  channel  would  be  created  x^liich  would  improve  fish 
passage  and  spawning  potential,  so  negative  impacts  on  spawning  are  not  e:q>ected  in  this  area. 
In  widened  portions  of  reaches  1  Oc  and  1 1 ,  a  low  flow  channel  averaging  three  feet  in  depth 
would  remain  and  would  provide  fish  passage  as  in  lower  reaches.  It  is  not  known  if  channel 
widening  in  portions  of  these  reaches  would  affect  gravel  quantity  and  quality  downstream  in 
Reach  10b.  Reach  12  would  be  imchanged  fix>m  current  conditions. 

The  net  consequences  of  these  changes  are  uncertain,  but  any  negative  impacts  on  gravel 
availability  that  may  occur  are  expected  to  be  offset  by  improved  habitat  access  for  anadromous 
fish  due  to  removal  of,  and  modification  of,  barriers  to  migration.  If  this  alternative  is  selected, 
then  additional  sediment  modeling  would  be  appropriate  to  determine  the  likely  impacts  on 
gravel  characteristics  in  the  river. 

Reduced  Opportunity  for  Fish  Passage  into  Ross  Creek.  Increases  in  channel 
capacity  in  reach  1  lb  would  lower  the  water  surface  elevation  during  even  small  flood  events. 
The  frequency  with  which  water  in  the  Guadalupe  River  would  rise  high  enough  to  allow 
steeihead  trout  access  past  the  existing  barrier  and  into  Ross  Creek  would  be  decreased.  To 
mitigate  this  impact,  the  local  sponsor's  plan  for  improving  fish  access  to  Ross  Creek  would  be 
adopted  for  this  plan.  This  plan  would  involve  construction  of  a  fish  ladder  so  fish  could 
surmount  the  sudden  gradient  drop  at  the  mouth  of  Ross  Creek,  and  installation  of  Washington 
baffles  in  the  new  culvert  imder  Aknaden  Expressway.  These  mitigation  measures  would  fully 
mitigate  the  impact  described  above  and  would  improve  fish  passage  opportunities  over  their 
present  condition. 
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Impacts  Not  Mitigated  to  Insignificance 

Temporary  Reduction  in  Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  (SRA)  Cover  Resulting  from 
THE  Removal  of  Over  water  Vegetation  and  Undercut  Banks  along  the  Guadalupe 
River,  and  Consequent  Reduction  in  Habitat  Quality  AND  Increases  in  Water 
Temperature.  Construction  activities  associated  with  grading  and  excavation  of  streambanks 
and  bank  protection  activities  would  result  in  the  removal  of  oveiiiead  cover  in  the  form  of 
overwater  riparian  forest  vegetation  along  the  entire  east  bank  of  Reaches  7  and  10a,  and  portions 
of  tiifi  east  and  west  banks  in  Reaches  1  Oc  and  1 1 .  Undercuts  on  banks  to  be  widened  would  be 
lost  over  a  period  of  years  following  project  construction,  as  the  roots  that  hold  these 
ovohanging  banks  together  decay.  These  losses  would  primarily  be  in  Reach  7.  Table  2 
compares  SRA  impacts  by  reach. 

These  losses  of  SRA  cover  would  adversely  affect  salmonids  in  the  Guadalupe  River  by 
reducing  fish  egg  survival  through  increased  water  temperatures,  increasing  juvenile  fish 
mortality  through  decreased  esc£q>e  habitat  and  reduced  habitat  complexity,  and  by  decreasing 
juvenile  fish  growth  and  survivorship  through  increased  water  temperatures.  The  i^stream 
migrations  of  adult  fish  could  also  be  affected  by  higher  water  temperatures 

The  primary  mitigation  measiire  for  these  impacts  would  be  plantings  of  riparian  forest  in 
two  types  of  locations:  (1)  on  the  edge  of  the  bench  adjacent  to  the  low  flow  charmel,  and  (2)  in 
cunsatly  non-forested  areas  along  the  river.  The  exact  acreage  of  these  plantii^s  will  be  revised 
based  on  the  results  of  a  recently  completed  SRA  HEP.  Riparian  forest  mitigation  plantings 
would  be  located  preferentially  next  to  the  river's  low  flow  chamiel,  to  maximize  positive 
impacts  on  SRA  cover.  These  plantings  would  extend  along  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the 
bendies,  and  would  also  extend  along  much  of  the  length  of  currently  non-forested  river  bank. 

While  the  fiiil  re-creation  of  aU  lost  riparian  forest  and  SRA  cover  attributes  in  these 
mitigation  areas  would  take  up  to  several  decades,  significant  overhead  shade  would  begin  to 
appeal  v. '  ihin  5  years  and  would  continue  to  rapidly  improve  thereafter.  Mitigation  planting 
along  currently  bui^ren  river  banks  would  speed  the  recovery  process.  Undercut  banks  would  also 
be  e}q)ected  to  begin  to  appear  within  the  first  decade  of  vegetation  growth.  Habitat  values  and 
temperature  conditions  would  improve  as  overhead  shade  and  undercut  banks  become  more 
extensive  over  time. 

Mitigation  plantings  are  expected  to  fiilly  compensate  for  lost  annualized  SRA  cover 
habitat  values  over  the  life  of  the  project  While  significant  short-term  reductions  in  aquatic      .i 
hat»tat  values  would  occur,  in  the  long  term  mitigation  plantings  would  cause  aquatic  habitat 
values  to  improve  over  present  conditions.  Additional  improvements  in  aquatic  habitat 
ccRiditions  would  occur  due  to  improvements  in  fish  passage  conditions  and  increased  cover  and 
habitat  complexity  resulting  from  the  removal  and  modification  of  migration  barriers  and  the 
installation  of  vortex  rock  weirs.  Therefore,  the  only  unmitigated  impacts  would  be  the 
teo^raiy  loss  of  SRA  cover  and  consequent  habitat  quality  and  water  temperature  impacts. 
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TABLE  2:  SRA  COVER  IMPACTS  BY  REACH 

(before  mitigation) 


REACH 

LOCATION  OF 
IMPACTS 

LOSS  OF  AQUATIC 
SHADE  (ACRES) 

LOSS  OF  SHADED 

STREAMBANKS 

(FEET) 

7 

Entire  east  bank 

0.33 

1900 

8 

No  impacts 

0.00 

0 

9 

No  impacts 

0.00 

0 

10a 

Entire  east  bank 

0.11 

598 

10b 

No  impacts 

0.00 

0 

10c 

Portions  of  each  bank 

0.09 

735 

11a 

No  impacts 

0.00 

0 

lib 

Portions  of  each  bank 

0.10 

465 

lie 

Entire  east  bank 

0.04 

246 

12 

No  impacts 

0.00 

0 

Source:  U.S.F.W.S.  (1997) 

4J2   NON-ANADROMOUS  FISH 

Delta  smelt  Hypomesus  transpaciflcits 

This  species  occurs  from  Suisun  Bay  upstream  to  the  Delta.  It  is  not  known  from  the 
Guadalupe  River,  and  would  not  be  affected  by  this  alternative. 

43  WILDLIFE 

Endangered  species 

San  Joaquin  kit  fox,  Vulpes  macrotis  mutica 

This  species  occupies  areas  of  open  vegetation,  primarily  grassland,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  the  South  Coast  Ranges.  Each  mated  pair  will  typically  occupy  about  one  square  mile 
of  territory. 
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No  suitable  habitat  for  this  species  exists  within  the  study  area,  and  no  foxes  of  any 
^)ecies  have  been  seen  or  trapped  within  the  study  area.  The  only  known  siting  in  this  general 
part  of  Santa  Clara  County  was  in  1972-75,  seven  miles  west-northwest  of  Morgan  Hill.  There 
would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

American  peregrine  falcon  Falco  peregrinus  anatwn 

The  peregrine  falcon  rarely  visits  the  study  area,  and  only  during  winter  months.  There 
would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Calif(Hnia  clapper  rail  Rallus  longirostris  obsoletus 

This  species  inhabits  salt  marshes  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  No  suitable  habitat  is 
known  fiom  the  vicinity  of  the  study  area.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Threatened  species 

Ca&fomia  red-legged  fix>g  Rana  aurora  draytoni 

The  California  red-legged  frog  inhabits  streams  and  rivers,  as  well  as  adjacent  riparian 
habitat  Areas  with  water  at  least  two  feet  deep  and  dense  bordering  vegetation  are  preferred. 
This  qjecies  was  once  the  most  common  fiog  in  riparian  and  wetland  areas  in  most  lowland 
portions  of  California.  However,  habitat  loss  and  degradation,  as  well  as  predation  from 
introduced  fish  and  bullfrogs,  have  extirpated  this  species  from  most  of  its  previous  range. 

The  California  red-legged  frog  is  not  presently  known  to  occur  on  the  Guadalupe  River. 
However,  it  is  known  from  the  headwaters  of  Los  Gatos  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalupe 
Riva-  downstream  of  the  study  area,  and  Alamitos  Creek  just  below  Guadalupe  Dam,  iq>stream 
of  the  study  area.  Both  locations  are  many  miles  from  the  study  area. 

The  upper  Guadalupe  River  does  provide  possible  habitat  for  California  red-legged  frogs, 
witii  deep  pools,  vegetated  slopes,  and  undercut  banks  in  some  sections.   However,  numerous 
{Hedatory  introduced  fishes  such  as  bluegill  and  bass  occur  in  the  river,  and  bullfrogs  are 
abundant.  Bullfrogs  and  predatory  introduced  fishes  are  known  to  eat  tadpoles  and  young 
California  red-legged  frogs  and,  therefore,  their  presence  in  Guadalupe  River  severely  reduces 
the  value  of  the  habitat  for  the  frogs. 

Surveys  according  to  the  USFWS  recommended  survey  protocol  were  conducted  in  the 
study  area  by  the  Santa  Clara  Water  District  biologists  in  1997.  No  red-legged  fiogs  were 
observed  during  the  survey.  Five  nights  of  surveys  following  the  USFWS  draft  recommended 
protocol  dated  January  13,  1995  were  conducted  by  Santa  Clara  Water  District  biologists  in  the 
Guadaliqpe  River  downstream  from  the  study  area  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1996;  no 
California  red-legged  frogs  were  found  in  that  area 
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Based  on  the  survey  results  and  on  the  abundance  of  bullfrogs  in  the  study  area,  and  given 
the  strong  tendency  for  bullfrogs  to  displace  and  eliminate  red-legged  frogs  from  otl^rwise 
suitable  habitat,  as  well  as  the  deleterious  impact  of  exotic  predatory  fish  (USFWS  1996),  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  this  species  occurs  in  the  study  area.  Therefore,  the  channel  widening  plan  will 
not  have  any  effects  on  this  species. 

Bay  checkerspot  butterfly  Euphydryas  editha  bayensis  (Occidryas  e.  b.) 

The  Bay  checkerspot  butterfly  is  currently  restricted  to  areas  of  serpentine  soil  in  die  San 
Francisco  Bay  Region,  >\iiere  its  larval  food  plants  have  survived  the  invasion  of  introduced 
grasses  and  forbs.  The  nearest  known  population  is  located  west  of  Calero  Reservoir.  No 
suitable  habitat  is  within  die  study  area,  and  there  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Alameda  striped  racer  Masticophis  lateralis  euryxanthus 

This  geographically-limited  subspecies  of  the  common  striped  racer  is  known  from 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  and  could  occur  in  the  Mt.  Hamilton  Range  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  It  primarily  inhabits  coastal  scrub  or  chaparral  near  water.  This  snake  is  also  listed  by 
the  State  of  California  as  threatened. 

It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  study  area,  and  surveys  and  extensive  field  work  have 
failed  to  locate  any  individuals.  This  species  is  not  expected  to  occur  in  the  study  area,  and  it 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  alternative  . 

Proposed  Threatened  Species 

Sacramento  splittail  Pogonichthys  macrolepidotus 

This  large  cyprinid  fish  was  formerly  common  in  rivers  and  streams  in  the  Coitral  Valley, 
Delta,  and  portions  of  the  San  Francisco  estuary.  It  is  now  largely  restricted  to  the  Delta,  Suisun 
Bay  and  Suisun  Marsh,  and  the  N^>a  River  marshes.  Fish  surveys  have  failed  to  find  any 
individuals  of  this  q>ecies  in  the  Guadalupe  River.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Candidate  Species 

Riparian  brush  rabbit  Sylvilagus  bachmani  riparius 

This  rare  subspecies  of  the  common  brush  rabbit  only  occurs  at  one  known  location,  in 
the  Central  Valley.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  study  area,  and  field  trapping  surveys  have 
failed  to  uncover  any  individuals.   There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 
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California  tiger  salamander  Ambystoma  califomiense 

The  California  tiger  salamander  formerly  ranged  through  much  of  the  lowland  portion  of 
cismontane  California,  from  the  central  Sacramento  Valley  south  to  Santa  Barbara  County.  It 
lises  animal  burrows  for  cover,  and  breeds  in  water  bodies  lacking  fish  (such  as  vernal  pools). 
The  nearest  known  population  occurs  in  the  U.S.G.S  San  Jose  East  7.S'  quadrangle,  in  and  near 
an  active  quarry  located  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  large  hill  complex  located  east  of  Canoas 
Creek.  However,  suitable  reproductive  habitat  does  not  exist  in  or  near  the  study  area,  and 
surveys  have  failed  to  find  this  species.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Federal  Species  of  Concern 

Greater  western  mastifT-bat  Eumops  perotis  califomicus 

This  large  bat  occurs  in  the  southern  half  of  California,  usually  in  arid,  open  areas  with 
suitable  roosting  habitat  (high  cUf&)  nearby.  Suitable  habitat  is  not  found  in  the  study  area 
There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Pacific  western  big-eared  bat  Plecotus  townsendii  towmendii 

This  bat  species  roosts  in  caves  and  buildings  and  prefers  xercphytic  vegetation.  Suitable 
habitat  is  not  found  in  the  study  area     There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Small-footed  myotis  bat  Myotis  ciliolabrum 

This  bat  species  occurs  through  most  of  California  in  a  variety  of  habitats.  It  is  usually 
solitary.  This  species  could  occur  in  the  study  area  Temporary  disturbance  and  loss  of  some 
roosting  and  feeding  habitat  (riparian  vegetation)  could  result  fiom  project  construction. 
Mitigation  plantings  would  eventuaUy  increase  the  total  habitat  available  for  this  species. 

Long-eared  myotis  bat  Myotis  evotis 

The  long-eared  myotis  ranges  throughout  California,  often  in  montane  forests.  It  roosts 
individually.  This  species  could  occur  in  the  study  area  Temporary  disturbance  and  loss  of 
some  roosting  habitat  (riparian  vegetation)  and  feeding  habitat  could  result  fi-om  project 
construction.  Mitigation  plantings  would  eventually  increase  the  total  habitat  available  for  tiiis 
species. 

Fringed  myotis  bat  Myotis  thysanodes 

This  myotis  species  occurs  in  a  variety  of  habitats,  most  conunonly  in  coastal  and 
montane  forests.  It  forms  nursery  colonies  in  old  buildings  and  caves.  No  bat  colonies  are 
known  in  the  study  area  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 
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Long-legged  myotis  bat  Myotisvolans 

The  long-legged  myotis  occurs  throughout  California  in  brushy  and  forested  areas.  It 
roosts  in  cliffs,  buildings,  and  trees.  This  species  may  occur  in  the  study  area.  Temporary 
disturbance  and  loss  of  some  roosting  habitat  (riparian  vegetation)  and  feeding  habitat  could 
result  fiom  project  construction.  Mitigation  plantings  would  eventually  increase  the  total  habitat 
available. 

Yuma  myotis  bat  Myotis  yumcawnsis 

This  species  is  widespread  in  California,  and  prefers  wooded  canyon  bottoms.  It  roosts  in 
large  colonies.  No  bat  colonies  are  known  in  the  study  area  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this 
species. 

San  Francisco  dusky-footed  woodrat  Neotomafidscipes  armectens 

This  large  rodent  inhabits  forested  and  brushy  habitats.  Like  other  woodrats,  it  builds 
large  nests  of  sticks  and  other  debris.  Woodrats  have  not  been  found  during  field  surveys  and 
trapping  programs  in  the  study  area,  nor  have  their  nests  been  noted.  However,  they  could  exist 
in  riparian  forest  or  ruderal  scrub  habitats  within  the  study  area. 

Temporary  disturbance,  loss,  and  firagmentation  of  some  habitat  for  this  species  could 
result  from  project  construction,  should  it  be  present  in  the  area  Mitigation  plantings  would 
eventually  increase  the  total  habitat  available  and  reduce  habitat  fragmentation  (SCVWD,  1997), 
if  the  area  is  utilized  by  this  species. 

Tri-colored  blackbird  Agelaius  tricolor 

This  bird  inhabits  freshwater  marshes  but  also  forages  in  fields.  Field  surveys  did  not 
note  any  individuals,  but  it  could  occur  on  an  occasional  basis  in  the  study  area,  primarily  in 
reaches  10b  and  12  during  the  spring  months.  Construction  of  planned  mitigation  areas  in  readi 
10b  could  have  minor  impacts  on  this  species. 

Bell's  sage  sparrow  Amphispiza  belli  belli 

Bell's  sage  sparrow  inhabits  dry  brush  such  as  chaparral  and  sage  scrub.  Suitable  habitat 
is  not  found  within  the  study  area  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Western  burrowing  owl  Athene  cunicularia  hypugea 

Contrary  to  its  name,  the  burrowing  owl  does  not  actually  dig  its  own  burrows.  Instead,  it 
inhabits  burrows  abandoned  by  other  animals  such  as  ground  squirrels.  Unlike  most  owls,  it  is 
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often  active  during  the  day.  This  species  has  been  declining  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  possibly 
due  to  poisoning  resulting  &om  efforts  to  control  rodents,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  agriculture. 

Burrowing  owls  have  been  observed  in  Reach  12  in  the  past  Between  1988  and  1991,  at 
least  one  pair  was  a  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe  River  and  percolation  ponds  of  Reach 
12.  Nesting  was  not  confirmed,  but  was  suspected  due  to  the  continued  presence  of  the  owls. 
More  recent  surveys  have  failed  to  find  any  nesting  in  the  area.  However,  this  species  could 
again  utilize  habitat  in  this  reach. 

The  channel  widening  alternative  could  result  in  the  temporary  disturbance  of  nesting 
burrowing  owls,  if  they  are  present  at  the  time  of  construction  of  mitigation  areas  in  Reach  12. 
This  impact  would  be  considered  significant  because  the  CDFG  includes  the  burrowing  owl  on 
its  list  of  species  of  special  concern  and  any  disturbance  of  this  species  could  contribute  to  its 
decline.  However,  any  impacts  would  be  temporary  and  localized. 

To  avoid  this  potential  impact,  burrowing  owl  surveys  would  be  conducted  La  planned 
mitigation  areas  in  reach  12  during  the  nonbreeding  s^ison  (September- January)  and  no  more 
than  2  weeks  before  construction  begins,  to  determine  whether  burrowing  owls  are  occupying  the 
construction  site  before  construction. 

Within  30  days  of  conducting  the  survey(s),  the  results  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  CDFG. 
If  no  burrowing  owls  exist  at  the  construction  site,  no  additional  mitigation  measures  shall  be 
required.  If  survey  results  reveal  the  presence  of  burrowing  oa\4s,  monitoring  by  a  qualified 
wildlife  biologist  shall  be  required  durii^  construction  activities,  and  a  report  of  monitoring 
activities  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  CDFG. 

The  following  mitigation  measures  would  be  implemented,  depending  on  A^en 
construction  is  scheduled  to  occur. 

•  If  construction  occurs  during  the  nonbreeding  season  (September- January), 
coristruction  would  be  avoided  within  1 60  feet  of  the  active  burrow  to  avoid 
disturbing  or  killing  the  burrowing  owls,  until  the  burrow  is  vacated  and  destroyed 
as  indicated  below.  This  schedule  would  comply  witii  laws  \mder  the  California 
Fish  and  Game  Code,  the  federal  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  and  CDFG's 
burrowing  owl  guidelines. 

•  Monitoring  of  potential  wintering  burrows  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  fliat  no 
owls  were  killed  during  grading.  A  qualified  wildlife  biologist  would  survey  the 
affected  area  within  2  weeks  before  constructioo  activity  begins  to  determine  if 
active  burrows  are  present.  After  determining  that  active  burrows  are  unoccupied, 
tiie  burrows  would  be  destroyed  to  prevoit  reoGCiq)ancy  durii^  construction. 
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•  If  construction  occurs  during  the  breeding  season  (February- August),  the  owls 
would  be  excluded  from  the  construction  area  before  the  breeding  season  begins 
and  prevented  from  returning  by  the  following  actions: 

Examining  all  potential  burrows  in  Reach  1 2  during  the  previous 
nonbreeding  season  (September-January)  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  owls. 

Destroying  or  collJ4>sing  unocciq)ied  burrows  to  prevent  their  use  during  the 
nonbreeding  and  breeding  seasons,  and 

Monitoring  the  construction  site  and  continuing  to  destroy  btirrows  until 
grading  begins  to  ensure  that  new  burrows  constructed  by  ground  squirrels 
are  not  occupied  by  owls  and  used  as  dens. 

•  If  no  other  options  are  available,  relocate  burrowing  owls.  The  Corps  would 
prepare  a  relocation  and  habitat  protection  plan  in  coordination  with  CDFG  and 
USFWS  and  obtain  permits  from  both  CDFG  and  USFWS. 

Within  60  days  of  completion  of  construction  activities  in  Reach  12,  a  letter  report  would 
be  submitted  to  CDFG  that  includes  results  of  the  preconstruction  survey,  monitoring  and 
preventive  actions  taken  during  construction,  and  postconstruction  conditions.  Wiih 
implementation  of  these  mitigation  measures,  there  would  be  no  impact  on  this  species  imless 
relocation  becomes  necessary. 

Saltmarsh  common  yellowthroat  Geothfypis  trichas  sinuosa 

Thb  species  winters  in  sah  marshes  and  breeds  in  fresh  to  brackish  marshes  in  the  qning, 
inhabiting  areas  of  continuous  dense  vegetation.   There  is  no  record  of  this  species  in  the  study 
area.  Seasonal  marsh  habitat  in  reach  10b  is  marginal  at  best  Impacts  are  therefore  imlikely. 

Ferruginous  ha^^  Buteoregalis 

This  large  havik  inhabits  open  country  such  as  grasslands.  It  is  widespread  across  much 
of  the  U.S.,  but  has  declined  sufBcientiy  to  cause  concern.  Field  surveys  foiled  to  note  any 
individuals  of  this  species;  however,  it  could  occur  on  a  transient  basis,  especially  in  Reach  12. 
There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Litde  willow  flycatcher  Empidonax  traillii  brewsteri 

The  litde  willow  flycatcher  is  the  subspecies  of  the  willow  flycatcher  wliich  occurs  in  this 
region  of  California.  This  bird  favors  riparian  habitats,  mainly  in  canyons.  It  is  known  to  occur 
in  the  study  area,  and  the  chaimel  wideniiig  plan  would  renoove  some  habitat  for  this  species.  As 
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this  is  one  of  the  species  used  is  the  terrestrial  HEP,  project  impacts  would  be  fully  mitigated  by 
riparian  forest  plantings.  Short-term  habitat  fragmentation  would  be  mitigated  by  these  plantings 
(SCVWD,  1997). 

Silvery  legless  lizani  Armeilla  pulckra  ptdchra 

This  snake-like  lizard  inhabits  areas  of  loose  soil,  especially  sand.  It  is  not  known  from 
the  study  area,  and  no  suitable  habitat  exists  in  the  area  due  to  the  texture  and  structure  of  local 
soils.   There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Northwestern  pond  turtle  Clemmys  marmorata  marmorata 

The  northwestern  subspecies  of  this  widespread  turtle  is  found  north  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  so  it  is  not  expected  to  occur  in  the  study  area.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  ^lis  species. 

Southwestern  pond  turtle  Clemmys  marmorata  pallida 

This  subspecies  is  generally  less  common  than  the  northwestern  subspecies.  It  occurs 
from  San  Francisco  Bay  southward  in  the  South  Coast  Ranges.  Foraging  habitat  in  the  study  area 
is  marginal,  and  there  is  no  breeding  habitat  Surveys  have  failed  to  locate  any  turtles  in  the 
study  area.  Anecdotal  reports  suggest  that  individuals  can  occur  there,  but  due  to  the  poor  habitat 
conditions  they  have  probab;y  dispelled  frx>m  better  habitat  iqjstream.  The  nearest  documented 
occurrence  is  in  the  Santa  Teresa  Hills  south  of  Calero  Reservoir.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on 
this  species. 

California  homed  lizard  Phrynosoma  coronatumfrontale 

This  species  prefers  areas  with  loose  soil.  It  occurs  in  a  variety  of  vegetation  types, 
including  grassland  and  open  forests  and  woodland.  Habitats  in  the  study  area  have  limited 
suitability  for  this  species,  and  surveys  have  not  located  any  individuals.   There  would  be  no 
impacts  on  this  species. 

Foothill  yellow-legged  frog  Ranaboylii 

This  species  prefers  streams  with  shallow  riffles  and  sandy  or  rocky  banks.  Potential 
habitat  exists  in  the  study  area,  but  surveys  have  failed  to  find  any  individuals  of  this  species. 
The  nearest  known  occurrences  are  in  the  Morgan  Hill  and  Laurel  7.5'  quadrangles.  There  would 
be  no  impacts  on  this  species.  ^-.   . 

Western  spadefoot  toad  Scaphiopus  hammondi 


This  toad  inhabits  relatively  arid  habitats  including  drier  parts  of  the  South  Coast 
Ranges.  Historically,  it  may  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  study  area.   However,  current 
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habitat  conditions  are  unfavorable  due  to  the  absence  of  loose  soils  and  breeding  habitat  No 
individuals  were  seen  during  field  surveys.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Opier's  longhom  moth  Adela  oplerella 

The  larvae  of  this  moth  feed  on  cream  cups  Platystemon  califomicus.  This  native 
wildflower  has  not  been  noted  in  the  study  area  and  does  not  compete  well  against  non-nadve 
ruderal  herbaceous  grasses  and  forbs.  At  the  IBM  faciUty  in  nearby  Santa  Teresa,  cream  cups 
only  occur  on  serpentine  substrates.  This  moth  is  not  expected  to  occur  in  the  study  area,  and 
there  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Ricksecker's  water  scavenger  beetle  Hydrochara  rickseckeri 

This  insect  inhabits  slow-moving  water  in  streams  and  ponds.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
Santa  Clara  County  and  is  considered  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  study  area.  There  would  be  no 
impacts  on  this  species. 

Unsilvered  fiitillary  butterfly  Speyeria  adiaste  adiaste 

This  butterfly  inhabits  mixed  coniferous  forest  and  redwood  forest  in  the  northern  portion 
of  its  range  (the  South  Bay).  No  suitable  habitat  is  found  in  the  study  area,  and  there  would  be  no 
impacts  on  this  species. 

San  Francisco  forktail  damselfly  Ischnura  gemina 

This  relative  of  the  dragonflies  occurs  in  scattered  locations  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  It  was  inadvertently  omitted  firom  the  most  recent  FWS  species  list,  but  is  discussed  here 
as  it  has  a  limited  distribution  and  occurs  near  the  study  area. 

Potential  habitat  for  this  species  exists  along  the  river  where  there  is  emergent  vegetation. 
However,  there  are  no  records  of  this  species  occurring  in  the  study  area,  although  it  is  known 
fi"om  a  location  three  miles  away  on  Coyote  Creek.  Mitigation  worit  in  reach  10b  could  affect 
this  species  if  it  is  present,  although  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  marsh  vegetation  in  this  reach 
makes  this  less  likely. 

State  Species  of  Concern 

Yellow  warbler  Dendroica  petechia 

The  yellow  warbler  utilizes  riparian  forest  throughout  California.  Yellow  warblers  were 
found  nesting  in  the  riparian  forest  habitat  of  Reach  6  through  11,  placing  their  nests  in  shrubs 
and  low  trees.  The  nesting  population  consists  of  approximately  10  to  20  pairs. 
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This  species  would  experience  some  habitat  loss  and  fragmentation  under  the  channel 
widening  plan.  However,  as  it  is  used  in  the  terrestrial  HEP  as  a  basis  for  determining  mitigation 
needs  for  riparian  forest,  impacts  would  be  fully  mitigated.  Temporary  habitat  fragmentation 
would  be  mitigated  though  riparian  forest  plantings  (SCVWD,  1997) 

Merlin  Fcdco  columbarius 

This  falcon  winters  in  California  and  forages  in  grasslands,  savannas,  and  wetlands.  It  is 
an  uncommon  migrant  and  winter  visitor.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Sharp-shinned  ha^  Accipiter  striatus 

The  sharp-shinned  hawk  is  an  inhabitant  of  open  woodlands  and  forests  as  well  as  edge 
habitat  It  is  a  rare  migrant  and  winter  visitor  in  the  study  area.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on 
this  species. 

Cooper's  hawk  Accipiter  cooperii 

The  Cooper's  ha^^4  generally  prefers  coniferous  forests  and  woodlands,  but  can  also  nest 
in  riparian  forest  and  oak  woodland.  It  has  rarely  been  sighted  in  the  study  area,  and  there  are  no 
records  of  it  nesting  here.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Osprey  Pandion  haliatus 

This  bird  of  prey  has  not  been  observed  in  the  study  area.  It  may  occur  as  an  aerial 
transient.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Prairie  frdcon  Fcdco  mexicanus 

The  prairie  &lcon  inhabits  plains  and  prairies.  Suitable  habitat  is  not  present  in  the  study 
area.  One  falcon,  possibly  of  this  species,  was  sighted  during  field  surveys;  however,  this  species 
is  at  most  an  occasional  transient  in  the  study  area.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species.  > 

Black  swift  Cyposeloides  niger 

This  species  prefers  mountainous  and  coastal  areas.  It  may  be  an  occasional  aerial 
transient  in  the  study  area.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Willow  flycatcher  Empidonax  traillii 

This  taxon  encompasses  the  little  willow  flycatcher,  described  above,  which  is  the  only 
form  of  this  species  to  occur  in  or  near  the  study  area. 
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Yellow-breasted  chat  Incteria  virens 

This  bird  favors  thickets,  such  as  riparian  thickets.  Field  surveys  foiled  to  find  any 
individuals  of  this  species,  but  it  could  be  present  on  an  occasional  basis.  Minor  impacts  could 
occur  fix>m  project  construction.  These  impacts  would  be  mitigated  through  riparian  forest 
plantings. 

State  fully  protected  species 

Black-shouldered  (white-tailed)  kite  Elanus  caeruleus 

This  small  hawk  prefers  coniferous  forests  and  woodlands.  While  it  has  been  sighted  in 
the  study  area  as  an  uncommon  winter  visitor,  this  area  is  outside  of  its  breeding  range.  There 
would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

4.4   PLANTS 

Federally  listed  as  endangered 

Santa  Clara  Valley  dudleya  Dudleya  setchelUi, 

This  succulent  perennial  occurs  in  valley  grassland  with  a  serpentinite  substrate.  Known 
populations  nearby  are  located  on  the  hills  east  of  Canoas  Creek  and  in  the  upper  Canoas  Creek 
watershed  east  of  Highway  82.  No  suitable  habitat  occurs  within  the  study  area,  so  this  species  is 
not  expected  to  occur  here.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Metcalf  Canyon  jewelflower  Streptanthus  albidus  ssp.  cdbidus 

This  annual  occurs  in  valley  and  foothill  grassland  with  a  serpentinite  substrate.  No 
suitable  habitat  occurs  in  the  study  area,  so  this  species  is  not  expected  to  occur  here.  One  old 
collection  (1938)  was  from  the  vicinity  of  Canoas  Creek  north  of  wiiat  is  now  Capitol 
Expressway,  and  a  nearby  collection  was  made  in  1994.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this 
species. 

Contra  Costa  goldfields  Laslhenia  conjugens 

This  annual  occurs  in  mesic  valley  grassland  and  vernal  pools  in  Napa  and  Solano 
counties.  It  is  extirpated  in  Santa  Clara  County,  and  is  not  expected  in  the  study  area.  There 
would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 
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Federal  species  of  concern 

Mt  Hamilton  thistle  Cirsiumfontinale  var.  campyloriy 

This  perennial  occupies  serpentinite  seeps  in  chaparral,  woodland,  and  valley  grassland. 
Suitable  habitat  does  not  exist  in  the  study  area,  so  this  species  is  not  expected  to  occur  here. 
The  nearest  known  occurrences  are  in  the  Santa  Teresa  Hills,  northwest  of  Calero  Reservoir,  and 
in  the  Silver  Creek  area  east  of  Highway  101.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

South  Bay  clarkia  Clarkia  concima  ssp.  automixa 

This  annual  occurs  in  woodlands  in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties.  The  only  known 
occurrence  in  the  San  Jose  East  7.S'  quadrangle  is  in  the  Alum  Rock  area  of  San  Jose.  Several 
other  populations  have  been  found  in  the  i^per  watershed  of  the  Guadaliq>e  River.  However,  it 
has  not  been  found  in  the  study  area,  and  is  unlikely  to  occur  there.  There  would  be  no  impacts 
on  this  species. 

Fragrant  fritiUaiy  Fritillaria  liliacea 

This  member  of  the  lily  £Eumly  occurs  in  coastal  prairie,  coastal  scrub,  and  valley 
grassland,  often  on  serpentinite.  Populations  are  known  from  the  vicinity  of  Calero  Reservoir 
and  Almaden  Quicksilver  County  Park  south  of  the  study  area.  The  only  occurrence  known  from 
the  San  Jose  East  7.5'  quadrangle  is  in  tibe  Evergreen  area  of  southeast  San  Jose.    It  is  not  known 
from  the  study  area  and  is  unlikely  to  occur  there.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  this  species. 

Pappose  spikev/eed  Hemizonia  parryi  ssp.  congdonii 

This  annual  occurs  in  alkaline  locations  in  valley  grassland.   No  locations  are  known 
near  the  study  area.  Suitable  habitat  does  not  exist  in  the  study  area,  so  this  species  is  not 
e}q)ected  to  occur  here.    There  would  be  no  in^)acts  on  this  species. 


5.0  RECREATIONAL  TRAIL  IMPACTS 

This  discussion  is  intended  to  supplement  the  discussion  of  endangered  species  impacts 
in  the  SCVWD's  EIR/EIS  for  the  bypass  channel  plan.  Only  the  potential  for  additional 
incremental  impacts  associated  with  construction  and  operation  of  the  planned  recreation  trail  is 
covered. 

Construction  of  this  trail  would  not  have  any  in^iacts  on  listed,  proposed,  or  candidate 
species.  The  entire  length  of  the  trail  would  be  located  dtiier  on  maintenance  roads  on  project 
lands,  or  off-site  on  non-habitat  lands.  Three  federal  species  of  concern  ( the  little  willow 
flycatcher,  the  small-footed  myotis  bat,  and  the  long-legged  myotis  bat)  and  one  state  species  of 
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concern  (the  yellow  warbler)  may  be  temporarily  disturbed  by  project  construction;  the  minimal 
additional  construction  woric  associated  with  trail  installation  could  cause  minor  and  temporary 
additional  impacts  to  these  species.  No  construction  impacts  are  expected  on  aquatic  resources 
given  the  mitigation  measures  (erosion  control  and  control  of  potential  contaminants  during 
construction)  specified  above  in  the  section  on  anadromous  fish. 

Operation  of  the  trail  (recreational  use  and  maintenance)  would  not  affect  any  listed, 
proposed,  or  candidate  species.  The  yellow  warbler  is  likely  to  experience  some  degree  of 
disturbance  from  recreational  use  adjacent  to  portions  of  its  habitat  Repeated  human  intrusion 
into  forest  habitat  has  been  shown  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  breeding  songbirds  (Riffell  et  al., 
1996),  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  species  would  be  affected,  especially  conadering  that  the 
local  population  is  probably  at  least  some\^1iat  acclimated  to  human  disturbance  imder  current 
conditions.  The  litde  willow  flycatcher  does  not  breed  in  this  area  and  would  not  e^qierience 
impacts.  There  would  be  no  operational  impacts  on  anadromous  fish. 


6.0  CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

Fisheries 

Other  projects  under  construction  or  proposed  for  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed  would 
affect  anadromous  sabnonids. 

Fish  passage  improvements  proposed  by  the  SCVWD  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blossom  Hill 
drop  structure  and  farther  upstream  would  allow  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  access  farther  iq>  the 
Guadalupe  River  watershed,  allowing  access  to  additional  spawning  and  rearing  habitat 

The  downtown  Guadalupe  River  flood  control  project,  now  imder  construction,  would 
have  significant  negative  impacts  on  SRA  cover  and  salmonids.  Mitigation  measures  for  these 
impacts  are  now  being  determined,  and  could  include  a  number  of  possible  measures  to  reduce 
and/or  compensate  for  impacts.  Any  excess  SRA  mitigation  within  the  boundaries  of  the  iq>per 
Guadalupe  River  project  area  will  be  credited  towards  the  downtown  Gi]adaliq)e  project  Given 
the  recent  listing  of  steelhead  trout  as  endangered,  anadromous  fisheries  impacts  of  the 
downtown  project  will  need  to  be  fiilly  mitigated  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Endangered 
Species  Act 

Flood  control  measures  proposed  by  the  SCVWD  for  Reach  A  (between  U.S.lOl  and  I- 
880)  would  not  affect  the  river's  low-flow  channel  or  SRA  cover,  and  would  not  affect  fisheries. 
The  bypass  channel  exit  and  maintenance  access  ramp  proposed  by  the  SCVWD  for  Reach  6 
(between  1-280  and  the  Corps  study  area)  would  remove  minimal  quantities  of  SRA  cover  in  this 
reach,  and  fisheries  impacts  would  be  insignificant. 
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Changes  in  maintenance  activities  under  the  channel  widening  plan  would  not  have  an 
^preciabk  impact  on  fisheries. 

To  summarize,  the  downtown  Guadalupe  River  project  and  the  upper  Guadalupe  River 
project  will  have  significant  negative  short-term  impacts  on  habitat  conditions  for  Chinook 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout.  Planned  mitigation  measures  are  expected  to  fiilly  mitigate  these 
impacts  over  time.  Implementation  of  mitigation  measures  should  be  completed  as  quickly  as 
practicable  to  minimize  the  temporary  negative  impacts  of  these  projects.  Upon  completion  of 
all  these  projects  and  full  implementation  of  their  mitigation  measures,  habitat  conditiotts  for 
salmonids  our  expected  to  be  better  than  at  present. 

Other  Species 

No  cumulative  impacts  would  occur  on  other  listed,  proposed,  or  candidate  species. 
Impacts  on  several  species  of  concern  ( little  willow  flycatcher,  yellow  warbler,  yellow-breasted 
chat,  long-eared  myotis,  long-legged  myotis,  and  small-footed  myotis  would  be  insignificant 
after  mitigation. 


7.0  CONCLUSION 

The  channel  widening  alternative  would  have  temporary  negative  impacts  on  Chinook 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  Loss  of  some  SRA  cover  would  result  in  decreased  overwater  shade, 
increased  water  temperatures,  decreased  aquatic  cover  and  habitat  complexity,  and  degradation 
of  spawning  and  rearing  habitats.  Mitigation  measures  would  compensate  for  these  impacts  over 
time,  resulting  eventually  in  improved  habitat  conditions.  While  spawning  and  rearing 
conditions  within  the  study  area  would  be  temporarily  degraded,  improved  access  to  upstream 
spawning  and  rearing  habitat  would  provide  immediate  mitigation  for  these  impacts. 

No  other  listed,  proposed,  or  candidate  species  would  be  affected  by  the  channel 
widening  alternative.  Impacts  to  species  of  concern  would  be  mitigated  over  time. 
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APPENDIX  A:  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  SPECIES  LIST 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Sacramento  Fbh  and  Wildlife  OfBce 
3310  El  Camino  Avenne,  Suite  130 
IN  HEFtY  REFER  TO:  Sacnmento,  CaJifomia  95821-6340 

1-1-98-SP-737 


February  12, 1998 


Mr.  Peter  E.  LaCivita 

Chiefs  Environmental  Planning  Section 

Department  of  the  Army 

San  Francisco  District,  Corps  of  Engineers 

Attn.:  BillDeJager 

333  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94105-2197 


Subject:  Updated  Species  Lists  for  Upper  Guadalupe  River,  Santa  Clara  County, 

California 

Dear  Mr.  LaCivita: 

As  requested  by  fax  from  your  agency  dated  F^ruary  9,  1998,  you  will  find  enclosed  lists  of 
sensitive  species  that  may  be  present  in  or  may  he  ejected  by  projects  in  the  subject  project  area 
(see  Enclosure  A).  These  lists  fulfill  the  requirement  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Service) 
to  provide  species  lists  pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1 973,  as 
amended  (Act). 

The  animal  species  on  the  Enclosure  A  quad  list  are  those  species  we  believe  may  occur  within, 
or  be  affected  by  projects  within,  the  USGS  San  Jose  East  and  San  Jose  West  Quads,  where  your 
project  is  planned. 

Any  plants  on  the  Enclosure  A  quad  lists  are  those  that  have  actually  been  observed  in  the 
project  quads.  Plants  on  the  county  list  may  also  occur  in  the  quads  where  your  project  is 
planned. 

Some  of  the  species  listed  in  Enclosure  A  may  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  action.  A  trained 
biologist  or  botanist,  familiar  with  the  habitat  requirements  of  the  listed  species,  should  deter- 
mine whether  these  species  or  habitats  suitable  for  these  species  may  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
action.  For  plant  surveys,  the  Service  recommends  using  the  enclosed  Guidelines  for  Conduct- 
ing and  Reporting  Botanical  Inventories  for  Federally  Listed,  Proposed  and  Candidate  Species 
(Enclosure  C). 

Some  pertinent  information  concerning  the  distribution,  life  history,  habitat  requirements,  and 
published  references  for  the  listed  species  is  available  upon  request.  This  information  may  be 


helpful  in  preparing  the  biological  assessment  for  this  project,  if  one  is  required.  Please  see 
Enclosure  B  for  a  discussion  of  the  responsibilities  Federal  agencies  have  under  section  7(c)  of 
the  Act  and  the  conditions  under  w^ch  a  biological  assessment  must  be  prepared  by  the  lead 
Federal  agency  or  its  designated  non-Federal  representative. 

Formal  consultation,  pursuant  to  50  CFR  §  402.14,  should  be  initiated  if  you  determine  that  a 
listed  species  may  be  aflFected  by  the  proposed  project.  If  you  determine  that  a  proposed  species 
may  be  adversely  affected,  you  should  consider  requesting  a  conference  with  our  ofBce  pursuant 
to  50  CFR  §  402. 10.  Infoimal  consultation  may  be  utilized  prior  to  a  written  request  for  formal 
consultation  to  exchange  information  and  resolve  conflicts  with  respect  to  a  listed  species.  If  a 
biological  assessment  is  required,  and  it  is  not  initiated  within  90  days  of  your  receipt  of  this 
letter,  you  should  informally  verify  the  accuracy  of  this  list  with  our  office. 

Candidate  species  are  currently  being  reviewed  by  the  Service  and  are  under  consideration  for 
possible  Hsting  as  endangered  or  threatened.  Candidate  species  have  no  protection  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  but  are  included  for  your  consideration  as  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
more  of  these  candidates  could  be  proposed  and  listed  before  the  subject  project  is  completed. 
Should  the  biological  assessment  reveal  that  candidate  species  may  be  adversely  aflfected,  you 
may  wish  to  contact  our  office  for  technical  assistance.  One  of  the  potential  benefits  fi-om  such 
technical  assistance  is  that  by  exploring  alternatives  early  in  the  planning  process,  it  may  be 
possible  to  avoid  conflicts  that  could  otherwise  develop,  should  a  candidate  species  become 
listed  before  the  project  is  completed. 

Enclosure  A  contains  a  section  called  Species  of  Concern.  This  term  inchides  former  category  2 
candidate  species  and  descnbes  the  taxa  whose  conservation  status  may  be  of  concern  to  the 
Service  and  other  Federal,  State,  and  private  conservation  agencies  and  organizations. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  for  endangered  species.  Please  contact  Mr.  Michael  Thabauit, 
Supervisory  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biologist  at  (916)  979-2752  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
attached  list  or  your  responsibilities  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  For  the  fastest  response 
to  species  list  requests,  address  them  to  the  attention  of  the  section  7  office  assistant  at  this 
address.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  possible  impaas  to  other  fish  and  wildlife,  please 
contact  Mike  Fris  at  (916)  979-2107. 

Sincerely, 


\V  Wayne  S.White 
Field  Supervisor 


Enclosures 
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ENCLOSURE  A 

Endangered  and  Threatened  Spedes  that  May  Occur  in  or  t>e  Affected  tif 

Projects  in  the  Area  of  the  Following  California  County  or  Counties 

FelMiiary  11.1998 

SAfylTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
Ust»d  Species 

Mammals 

salt  marsh  harvest  mouse,  Reithmdontomys  raviventris  (E) 
San  Joaquin  kit  fox,  Vulpes  macroOs  mutica  (E) 

Birds 

American  peregrine  falcon,  Fa/cc  peregrinus  anetum  (E) 

California  brown  pelican,  Pelecanus  ocddentalis  caSfomicus  (E)  ^ 

California  clapper  rail,  Rallus  longirostris  obsoletus  (E) 

California  least  tern,  Sterna  antillarum  (=albHix)ns)  brown  (E) 

marbled  murrelet,  Brachyramphus  marmoratus  (T) 

westem  snowy  plover,  Charactius  alexarKkinus  nivosus  (T) 

bald  eagle,  Haliaeetvs  leucocephalus  (T) 

Reptiles 

San  Francisco  garter  snake,  Thamrmphis  sirtalis  tatrataenia  (E) 

giant  garter  snake,  ThamnopNs  gigas  (T) 
Amphibians  « ■   .<  ^:3  ^  >M,fc.  *• 

Califomia  red-legged  frog,  Rana  aurora  draytoriii  (T) 

Fish 

tidewater  goby,  Eucydogobius  newberryi  (E) 

winter-run  Chinook  salmon,  OrKorhyrwhus  tshawytscha  (E) 

delta  smelt,  Hypomesus  transpacHicus  (T) 

Central  CaHfomia  steelhead,  Oncorhynchus  mykiss  (T) 

South  Central  CaHfomia  steelhead,  OrKorhynchus  mykiss  (T) 

Invertebrates 

vernal  pool  fairy  shrimp,  Branchinecta  lynchi  (T) 

tny  checkerspot  butterfly,  Euphytiyas  edHha  bayensis  (T)     ^^ 

Plants 

Tlburon  paintbrush,  Castilleja  atfinis  ssp.  neglecta  (E) 
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iisfsdSipeetes 

Plants 

Coyote  ceanottius,  Ceanothus  temsae  (E) 

Santa  Clara  Valley  dudleya,  DucMeya  setchelBi  (E) 

Metcalf  Canyon  jewelflower,  Strefjtanthus  albidus  ssp.  abidus  (JE) 

robust  spineflower,  Chorizartthe  robusta  (E)  * 

Contra  Costa  goldfiekte,  Lasthenia  conjugens  (E)  * 

California  sea  blite,  Suaeda  caBtomica  (E)  * 

Proposed  Species 

Mammals 

riparian  brush  rabbit.  SyMlagus  bachmani  riparius  (PE) 

Fish 

Sacramento  splittaH,  PogonkMhys  macmlepidotus  (PT) 

Candidate  Spetdes 

Birds 

mountain  plover,  Charadrius  montanus  (C) 

Amphibians 

Califomia  tiger  salamander,  Ambystoma  califomiense  (C) 

Species  of  Concern 

Mammals 

greater  western  mastiff-bat  Eumops  perotis  caSlbmictis  (SO) 

small-footed  myotis  bat,  MyoSs  ctliolabrwn  (SC) 

long-eared  myotis  bat,  Myotis  evotis  (SC) 

fringed  myotis  t>at.  Myotis  ^ysanodes  (SC) 

long-legged  myotis  bat,  Myotis  volans  (SC) 

Yuma  myotis  bat,  Myotis  yumanensis  (SC) 

San  Francisco  dusicy-footed  woodrat  Neotoma  fusdpes  annectens  (SC) 

Pacific  western  big-eared  bat  Plecotus  tovmsentBi  townsemSi  (SC) 

salt  marsh  vagrant  shrew,  Sonx  vagrans  /lafcoefes  (SC) 

Sien^  f<4evada  red  fox,  Vuipes  vulpes  necator  (SC) 
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Species  of  Concern 

Birds 

tricolored  blackbird,  Agetaius  tricolor  (SC) 

grasshopper  sparrow,  Amrrmdramus  savannarum  (SC)  "^ 

Bell's  sage  sparrow,  Amphispiza  belli  belli  (SC) 

western  burrowing  owl,  Athene  cunicularia  hypugea  (SC) 

American  bittern,  Boteun/s /enf;g>nosus  (SC)  :..:'!.' 

ferruginous  hawk,  Buteo  regalis  (SC) 

lark  sparrow,  Chondestes  grammacus  (SC) 

little  willow  flycatcher,  Empidonax  traillii  brewsteri  (SC) 

saltmarsh  common  yellowthroat,  Geottilypis  trichas  sinuosa  (SC) 

black  rail,  Laterallus  jamaicensis  (SC) 

Alameda  (South  Bay)  song  sparrow,  Mehspiza  meloda  pusillula  (SC) 

Reptiles  >    >*-' 

silvery  legless  lizard,  Anniella  pulchra  pulchra  (SC) 
northwestern  pond  turtle,  Clemmys  marmorata  mamorata  (SC) 
southwestern  pond  turtle,  Clemmys  marmorata  pallida  (SC)  ^ 

San  Joaquin  whipsnake,  Masticophis  Hageilum  ruddocki  (SC) 
California  homed  lizard,  Pttrynosoma  coronatum  frontale  (SC) 

Amphibians 

foothill  yellow-legged  frog,  Rana  boylii  (SC) 
western  spadefoot  toad,  Scaphiopus  hammoncti  (SC) 

green  sturgeon,  ^c/penserfnedFrDS<ns  (SC) 

longfin  smelt,  Spirinchus  thaleictfthys  (SC) 

.'• .'  a.'     ''  ■- "  ■  •■-•-  ,.  i,   -. 

Invertebrates 

Opier's  longhom  moth,  Adela  oplerella  (SC) 

Rickseckers  water  scavenger  beetle.  Hydrochara  rickseckeri  (SC) 

unsih/ered  fritillary  butterfly,  Speyeria  acSaste  aaaste  (SC) 

Plants 

Mt  Hamilton  harebell.  Campanula  sharsmMttiae  (SC) 


x:*ii30i^t  IT  ^c 


Si.Aiii 
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Spedas  of  Concern 

Plants 

Mt.  Hamilton  thistle,  Cirsium  fontinale  var.  campykm  (SC) 

Soutti  Bay  clarlda,  Clartda  condnna  ssp.  automixa  (SC) 

Mt.  Hamilton  coreopsis.  Coreopsis  hamiKonii  (SC) 

clustered  iady's-sllpper,  Cypripedium  fasdculatum  (SC) 

interior  California  larkspur,  Delphinium  caBfomicum  ssp.  interius  (SC) 

Brandegee's  wooty-star,  Eriastnim  brandegeae  (SC) 

Hoover's  button-celery,  Eryn0um  aristulatum  var.  hooveri  (SC) 

San  Francisco  wallflower,  Erysimum  frandscanum  (SC) 

talus  fritillary,  FrmUaria  falcata  (SC) 

fragrant  fritillary,  Fritillaria  niiacea  (SC) 

delta  tule-pea,  Lattiyrus  jepsonu  var.  jepsonii  (SC) 

smootti  lessingia,  Lessingia  micradenia  var.  gfiabrata  (SC) 

Gairdner's  yampah,  Pehderidia  gairt^eri  ssp.  gairdneri  (SC) 

Mt.  Diablo  phacelia,  Phacelia  phacelioides  (SC) 

Salinas  Valley  popcomflower,  Plagiobothrys  uncinatus  (SC) 

rock  sanide,  Sanicula  saxatilis  (SC) 

most  beautiful  (uncommon)  jewelflower,  Streptanthus  albidus  ssp.  peramoenus  (SC) 

Mt  Hamilton  jewelflower,  Streptanthus  calBstus  (SC) 

alkali  milk-vetcti.  Astragalus  tener  var  tener  (SC)  * 

valley  spearscale,>^p/ex  yoaqu/n/ana  (SC)  * 

northcoast  bird's-beak,  Cordylarrthus  mariSmus  ssp.  palustris  (SC)  * 

caper-fruited  tropidocarpum,  Tropidocarpum  capparideum  (SC)  * 

pappose  spikeweed,  Hemizonia  parryi  ssp.  congdorvi  (SC)  *? 

San  Francisco  Bay  spineflower,  Chorizanthe  cuspidata  var.  cuspkiata  (SC)  ? 


KEY: 


(E)  Endangered  Listed  Cm  ttie  Federal  Register)  as  being  in  danger  of  extinction. 

(T)  Threatened  Listed  as  likely  to  twcome  endangered  wittiin  the  foreseeable  future. 

(P)  Pmposed  Officially  proposed  (m  tfie  Federal  Register)  for  listing  as  endangered  or  threatened. 

(C)  Candidate  Candklate  to  become  a  proposed  species. 

(SC)  Spedasof  Ottier  species  of  concern  to  the  Service. 

Concern 

( * )  Extirpated  Possibly  extirpated  from  the  area. 


Critical  Habitat      Area  essential  to  the  conservation  of  a  species. 
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ENCLOSURE  A 

Endangered  and  Threatened  Species  that  May  Occur  in 
or  be  Affected  by  Projects  in  the  Following  Selected  Quads 
February  11, 1998 
QUAD  :  427C      SAN  JOSE  WEST 

Listed  Species 

Birds 

American  peregrine  falcon,  Faico  peregrinus  anatum   (E)        jtv 

California  clapper  rail,  Rallus  longirostris  obsoletus   (E) 
Amphibians 

California  red-legged  frog, /?8na  aurora  draytonn   (T) 
Fish 

delta  smelt,  Hypomesus  transpacificus    (T) 

Central  Califomia  steelhead,  Oncorhynchus  mykiss   (T) 
Invertebrates 

bay  checkerspot  butterfly,  Euphydryas  eOtha  bayensis    (T) 
Plants 

robust  spineflower,  Chorizanthe  robusta   (E)  * 
Proposed  Species 

Fish 

Sacramento  spi'ittail,  Pogonichthys  macrolepkkOus   (PT) 
Candidate  Species 

Amphibians 

Califomia  tiger  salamander,  Ambystorva  caiifomiense    (C) 
Species  of  Concern 

Mammals 

greater  western  mastiff-bat,  Eumops  perotis  caBtbrrvcus   (SC) 
small-footed  myotis  bat,  Myotis  dliolabrum   (SC) 
long-eared  myotis  bat,  Myotis  evoOs   (SC) 
fringed  myotis  bat,  Afyofis  thysanodes   (SC) 
long-legged  myotis  bat  Myotis  volans   (SC) 
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QUAD  :  427C      SAN  JOSE  WEST 
Species  of  Concern 

Mammals 

Yuma  myotis  bat,  Myotis  yumanensis   (SC) 

San  Francisco  dusky-footed  woodrat,  Neotoma  fusctpes  annectens   (SC) 

Pacific  western  big-eared  bat,  Plecotus  townsencSi  tovmsencSi   (SC) 

Birds 

tricolored  blacl(bird,  Agelaius  tricolor  (SC) 

Bell's  sage  sparrow,  Amphispiza  belli  belli  (SC) 

westem  burrowing  owi,  Athene  cunicularia  hypugea   (SC) 

ferruginous  hawk,  Buteo  regalis   (SC) 

little  willow  flycatcher,  Empidonax  traillii  brewsteri  (SC) 

saltmarsh  common  yellowthroat,  Geothtypis  trichas  sinuosa   (SC) 

Reptiles 

silvery  legless  lizard,  Anniella  pulchra  pulchra   (SC) 
northwestern  pond  turtle,  Clemmys  marmorata  marmorata   (SC) 
southwestern  pond  turtle,  Clemmys  mannorata  pallida   (SC) 
California  homed  lizard,  Phrynosoma  coronstum  frontale   (SC) 

Amphibians 

foothill  yellow-legged  frog,  Rana  boylii  (SC) 
westem  spadefoot  toad,  Scaphiopus  hammondU   (SC) 

Invertebrates 

Opier's  longhorn  moth,  Adela  oplerella   (SC) 

Ricksecker's  water  scavenger  beetle,  Hydrochara  ricksedceri   (SC) 

unsilvered  fritiliary  butterfly,  Speyena  adiaste  adiaste   (SC) 
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QUAD :  427D      SAN  JOSE  EAST 
Listed  Species 


;.'>t 


,:  .'.-'''■ 


Mammals  ''  ' 

San  Joaquin  kit  fox,  Vulpes  macroSs  muSca  (E) 
Birds 

American  peregrine  falcon,  Fakx>  peregrinus  anatum   (E) 

Amphibians 

Califomia  red-legged  frog,  Rana  aurora  dtaytom'i  (T) 

Fish 

delta  smelt  Hypomesus  transpadficus   (T) 

Central  Califomia  steelhead.  Oncorhynchus  mykiss   (T) 

Invertebrates 

bay  checkerspot  butterfly,  Euphydryas  edtha  bayansis   (T) 

Plants 

Santa  Clara  Valley  dudleya,  Dudleya  setchellB  (E) 

Contra  Costa  goldfields,  Lasthenia  conjugens   (E)  * 

Metcalf  Canyon  jewelflower,  Streptanthus  a/bicfus  ssp.  albidus   (E) 

Proposed  Species 

Mammals 

riparian  brush  rabbit  SyMlagus  bachmani  riparius   (PE) 

Fish 

Sacramento  splittail,  Pogonichthys  macrolepidotus   (FT) 

Can<0<iafe  Species 

Amphibians 

Califomia  tiger  salamander,  Ambystoma  caSkmiiense   (C) 
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QUAD :  427D      SAN  JOSE  EAST 
Species  of  Concern 

Mammals 

greater  western  mastiff-tiat,  Eumops  perob's  carifomicus   (SC) 

small-footed  myotis  bat  MyoOs  dliolabnjm   (SC) 

long-eared  myotis  bat,  Myotis  evotis   (SC) 

fringed  myotis  bat  Myotis  Ihysanodes   (SC) 

long-legged  myotis  bat  Myotis  volans   (SC) 

Yuma  myotis  bat  Myotis  yumanensis   (SC) 

San  Francisco  dusky-footed  woodrat,  Neatoma  fusdpes  annectens   (SC) 

Pacific  western  big-eared  bat,  Ptecotus  townsendii  townsencSi  (SC) 

Birds 

Bell's  sage  sparrow,  Amphispiza  betii  beUi  (SC) 
westem  burrowing  owl,  Athene  cunicularia  hypugea   (SC) 
ferruginous  hawic,  Buteo  regalis   (SC) 
little  willow  fiycatcber,  Empidonax  traiHB  brewsteri  (SC) 

Reptiles 

silvery  legless  lizard,  Anniella  putchra  pulctira   (SC) 
northwestern  pond  turtle,  Clemmys  mannorata  mannorata   (SC) 
southwestem  poixi  turtle,  Clemmys  mannorata  pallida   (SC) 
California  homed  lizard,  Phrynosoma  coronatum  frontale   (SC) 

Amphibians 

foothill  yellow-legged  frog,  Rana  boylii  (SC) 
westem  spadefoot  toad,  Scaptvopus  hammondS  (SC) 

Invertebrates 

Opter's  longhom  moth,  Adela  oplerella   (SC) 

Ricksecket's  water  scavenger  beetle,  Hydmchara  rickseckeri  (SC) 

Plants 

ML  Hamilton  thistle,  Cirsiim  fonHnale  var.  campylon   (SC) 
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QUAD :  427D      SAN  JOSE  EAST  8 

Spades  of  Concern 

Plants 

South  Bay  clarkia,  Clarkia  condnna  ssp.  autombca   (SC) 

fragrant  fritillary,  Fritillaria  liliacea   (SC) 

pappose  spjkeweed,  Hemizonia  parryi  ssp.  congdonii  (SC)  *? 


KEY: 

(E)     Endangered         Listed  (in  the  Federal  Register)  as  t>eing  in  danger  of  extinction. 

Listed  as  likely  to  become  endangered  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Officially  proposed  On  the  Federal  Register)  for  Fisting  as  endangered  or  threatened. 

CandkJate  to  become  a  proposed  species. 

Other  species  of  concern  to  the  Service. 

Possibly  extirpated  from  this  area. 
Critic^  Habitat      Area  essential  to  the  conservation  of  a  species. 


(T) 

Threatened 

(P) 

Proposed 

(C) 

CanOdate 

(SC) 

Species  of 

Concern 

(*) 

Extirpated 
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EndosureB 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES'  RESPONSIBILmES  UNDER 
SECTIONS  7(a)  and  (c)  OF  THE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 

SECTION  7(a>  Conailtation/Conference 

Requires:  (1)  federal  agencies  to  utilize  thdr  authorities  to  cany  out  programs  to  conserve 
endangered  and  threatened  species;  (2)  Consultation  with  FWS  when  a  federal  action  may  afiect 
a  listed  endangered  or  threatened  species  to  insure  that  any  action  authorized,  fiinded,  or  carried 
out  by  a  federal  agency  is  not  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  listed  species  or 
result  in  the  destruction  or  adverse  modification  of  critical  habitat.  The  process  is  initiated  by 
the  federal  agency  after  determining  the  action  may  affect  a  listed  species;  and  (3)  Conference 
with  FWS  when  a  Federal  action  is  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  a  proposed 
species  or  result  in  destruction  or  adverse  modification  of  proposed  critical  habitat. 

SECTION  Tfc't  Biological  Assessment-Major  Construction  Activity^ 

Requires  federal  agencies  or  thdr  designees  to  prepare  a  Biological  Assessment  (BA)  for  major 
construction  activities.  The  BA  analyzes  the  eflSscts  of  the  action^  on  listed  and  proposed 
species.    The  process  begins  with  a  Federal  agency  requesting  fi'om  FWS  a  list  of  proposed  and 
listed  threatened  and  endangered  species.  The  BA  should  be  completed  within  180  days  after  its 
initiation  (or  within  such  a  time  period  as  is  mutually  agreeable).  If  the  BA  is  not  initiated 
within  90  days  of  receipt  of  the  list,  the  accuracy  of  the  species  list  should  be  informally  verified 
with  our  Service.  No  irreversible  commitment  of  resources  is  to  be  made  during  the  BA  process 
which  would  foreclose  reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives  to  protect  endangered  species. 
Planning,  design,  and  administrative  actions  may  proceed,  however,  no  construction  may  begin. 

We  recommend  the  following  for  inchision  in  the  BA:  an  on-site  inspection  of  the  area  affected 
by  the  proposal  which  may  include  a  detailed  survey  of  the  area  to  determine  if  the  species  or 
suitable  habitat  is  present;  a  review  of  literature  and  scientific  data  to  determine  species' 
distribution,  habitat  needs,  and  other  biological  requiremoit;  interviews  with  experts,  including 
those  within  FWS,  State  conservation  departments,  univa^ties  and  others  i^o  may  have  data 
not  yet  pubUshed  in  scientific  literature;  an  analysts  of  the  effects  of  the  proposal  on  the  species 
in  terms  of  individuals  and  populations,  including  consideration  of  indirect  effects  of  the 
proposal  on  the  species  and  its  habitat;  an  analysis  of  ahemadve  actions  considered.  The  BA 
should  document  the  results,  inchiding  a  discussion  of  study  methods  used,  and  problems 
encountered,  and  other  relevant  information.  The  BA  should  conclude  whether  or  not  a  listed  or 
proposed  ^)ecies  will  be  affected.  Upon  completion,  the  BA  should  be  forwarded  to  our  o£Bce. 


A  coosbuctkn  project  (or  other  undertaking  having  similar  physical  impacts)  which  is  a  mtyor  federal  action 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  <tf  the  human  enviraauKDt  as  lefiaied  to  in  NEPA  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2)C). 

Effects  of  the  actioa*  refen  to  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  an  actioa  on  the  species  or  critical  habitat, 
togelber  witfa  the  effects  of  odier  activities  diat  are  inteirdated  cr  interdqjendcat  with  that  actioo. 
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Enclosure C   L'.-v»«i! 

GUIDELINES  FOR  CONDUCTING  AND  REPORTING  BOTANICAL  INVENTORIES 
FOR  FEDERALLY  USTED.  PROPOSED  AND  CANDIDATE  PLANTS 

(September  23,  1996)  .     ^q  .9 


These  guidelines  describe  protocols  for  conducting  botanical  inventories  for  federally  listed, 
proposed  and  candidate  plants,  and  describe  minimum  standards  for  reporting  results.  The 
Service  will  use,  in  part,  the  information  outlined  below  in  determining  whether  the  project 
under  consideration  may  affect  any  listed,  proposed  or  candidate  plants,  and  in  determining  the 
direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative  effects. 

Field  inventories  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  will  locate  listed,  proposed,  or  candidate 
species  (target  species)  that  may  be  present.  The  entire  project  area  requires  a  botanical 
inventory,  except  developed  agricultural  lands.  The  field  investigator(s)  should: 

1 .  Conduct  inventories  at  the  appropriate  times  of  year  when  target  species  are  present  and 
identifiable.  Inventories  will  include  all  potential  habitats.  Multiple  site  visits  during  a 
field  season  may  be  necessary  to  make  observations  during  the  appropriate  phenological 
stage  of  all  target  species. 

2.  If  available,  use  a  regional  or  local  reference  population  to  obtain  a  visual  image  of  the 
target  species  and  associated  habitat(s).  If  access  to  reference  populations(s)  is  not 
available,  investigators  should  study  specimens  fi'om  local  herbaria. 

3.  List  every  species  observed  and  compUe  a  comprehensive  list  of  vascular  plants  for  the 
entire  project  site.  Vascular  plants  need  to  be  identified  to  a  taxonomic  level  which 
allows  rarity  to  be  determined. 

4.  Report  results  of  botanical  field  inventories  that  inchide: 

a.  a  description  of  the  biological  setting,  including  plant  commimity,  topography, 
soils,  potential  habitat  of  target  species,  and  an  evaliiation  of  environmental 
conditions,  such  as  timing  or  quantity  of  rainfall,  which  may  influence  the 
performance  and  expression  of  target  species. 

b.  a  map  of  project  location  showing  scale,  orientation,  project  boundaries,  parcel 
size,  and  map  quadrangle  name. 

c.  survey  dates  and  survey  methodology(ies). 

d.  if  a  reference  population  is  available,  provide  a  written  narrative  describing  the 
target  species  reference  populadon(s)  used,  and  date(s)  when  observations  were 
made. 
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e.  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  vascular  plants  occurring  on  the  project  site  for  each 
habitat  type. 

f.  current  and  historic  land  uses  ofthehabitat(s)  and  degree  of  site  alteration. 

g.  presence  of  target  species  off-site  on  adjacent  parcels,  if  known. 

h.  an  assessment  of  the  biological  significance  or  ecological  quality  of  the  project 

site  in  a  local  and  regional  context. 

If  target  species  is(are)  found,  report  results  that  additionally  inchide: 

a.  a  map  showing  federally  listed,  proposed  and  candidate  species  distribution  as 
they  relate  to  the  proposed  projea. 

b.  if  target  species  is  (are)  associated  with  wetlands,  a  description  of  the  direction 
and  integrity  of  flow  of  sur&ce  hydrology.  If  target  species  is  (are)  affected  by 
adjacent  off-site  hydrological  influences,  describe  these  factors. 

c.  the  target  species  phenology  and  microhabttat,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
individuals  of  each  target  species  per  imit  area;  identify  areas  of  high,  medium 
and  low  density  of  target  species  over  the  project  site,  and  provide  acres  of 
occupied  habitat  of  target  species.  Investigators  could  provide  color  slides, 
photos  or  color  copies  of  photos  of  target  species  or  representative  habitats  to 
support  information  or  descriptions  contained  in  reports. 

d.  the  degree  of  impact(s),  if  any,  of  the  proposed  project  as  it  relates  to  the  potential 
unoccupied  habitat  of  target  habitat. 

Document  findings  of  target  species  by  completing  CaUfomia  Native  Species  Field 
Survey  Form(s)  and  submit  form(s)  to  the  Natural  Diversity  Data  Base.  Documentation 
of  determinations  and/or  voucher  specimens  may  be  useful  in  cases  of  taxonomic 
ambiguities,  habitat  or  range  extensions. 

Report  as  an  addendum  to  the  original  survey,  any  change  in  abundance  and  distribution 
of  target  plants  in  subsequent  years.  Project  sites  with  inventories  older  than  3  years 
fi'om  the  current  date  of  project  proposal  submission  will  likely  need  additional  survey. 
Investigators  need  to  assess  whether  an  additional  survey(s)  is  (are)  needed. 

Adverse  conditions  may  prevent  investigator(s)  fiom  determining  presence  or  identifyii^ 
some  target  species  in  potential  habitat(s)  of  target  species.  Disease,  drought,  predation, 
or  herbivory  may  preclude  the  presence  or  identificadon  of  target  species  in  any  year.  An 
additional  botanical  inventory(ies)  in  a  subsequent  year(s)  may  be  required  if  adverse 
conditions  occur  in  a  potential  h^tat(s).  Investigator(s)  may  need  to  discuss  such  conditions. 

Guidance  fi-om  California  Departmem  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG)  regarding  plant  and 
plant  community  surveys  can  be  found  in  Guidelines  for  Assessing  the  Effects  of 
Proposed  Developments  on  Rare  and  Endangered  Plants  and  Plant  Communities,  1984 
Please  contact  the  CDFG  Regional  Of5ce  for  questions  regarding  the  CDFG  guidelines 
and  for  assistance  in  determining  any  applicable  State  regulatory  requirements. 
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APPENDIX  L 


MITIGATION  MOPOTORING  AND  REPORTING  PLAN 
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APFENDKM 

COMMENTS  AND  RESPONSES  TO  COMMENTS  ON  THE  DRAFT  EOt/S 

A.  Gary  Bentson,  San  Jose  Water  Company.  October  2,  1997 

B.  Cs^tain  Lewis  A.  Lapine,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  October  6,  1997. 

C.  David  Hembry,  Los  Gatos  High  School  Science  Club.  October  13,  1997. 

D.  Robert  and  Harriet  Jakovina.  October  18,  1997. 

E.  Carolyn  H.  Flanagan,  Hacienda  Environmental  Science  Magnet.  October  20,  1997. 

F.  Keith  R.  Anderson,  Streams  for  Tomorrow.  October  22,  1997. 

G.  Patricia  Sanderson  Port,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  October  23,  1997. 

H.  JulieCaporgno,  City  of  San  Jose.  October  24,  1997.  '  ^  ,' 

L  Suzanne  Lowd,  Hacienda  Environmental  Science  Magnet.  October  24,  1997. 

J.  Lawrence  M.  Johmann,  Western  Waters  Canoe  Club.  October  26,  1997. 

K.  Thomas  Rountree,  Santa  Clara  Valley  Tranq)ortation  Authority.  October  27,  1997. 

L.  Libby  Lucas.  October  27,  1997. 

M  Rick  Bemardi,  Lifeweb.  October  27,  1997. 

N.  David  Ferrel,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  November  3,  1997. 

O.  Ashok  Vyas,  Roads  and  Airports  Department,  County  of  Santa  Clara.  November  13,  1997. 

P.  William  T.  Hogarth,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  November  17,  1997. 

Q.  Draft  EIR/S  Public  Hearing  Minutes,  October  9.  1997. 
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San  Jose 

Water 

Company 

374  Wesi  Santa  Clara  St. 
San  Jose.  CA  95196-0001 


Engineering  and  Operations  Department 
1221  S.  Bascom  Ave..  San  Jose.  CA  951 28 
Writer's  Direct  Dial;  (408)  279-7850 
Facsimile:  (408)  292-5812 


October  2, 1997 


Mr.  William  DeJager 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Environmental  Planning  Section 
333  Market  St.,  Seventh  Floor 
San  Francisco.  CA  94105-2197 

Subject:  Comment  on  Draft  EIR  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study 

Dear  Mr.  DeJager: 

The  San  Jose  Water  Company  (SJWC)  has  reviewed  the  draft  EIR.  With  the 
extent  of  this  project,  the  SJWC  will  be  required  to  relocate  piping  and  well  facilities  at 
our  existing  stations.  The  amount  of  relocation  will  be  determined  by  your  scope  of  your 
flood  control  construction  at  each  of  our  sites.  The  SJWC  will  design  and  construct  these 
faciUties. 

Please  note  in  paragraph  4.9.2,  that  the  SJWC  operates  the  water  system  in  the 
area  of  this  study  and  not  the  City  of  San  Jose. 


A-1 


A-2 


Sincerely 

Gary  Ben^n,  P.E. 
Planning  Supervisor 


Pardini 
MeUo 
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A.        Gary  Boitson,  San  Jose  Yfatar  Company.  October  2, 1997 

A-1.      Mitigation  measure  3.  in  section  4.9.4,  Public  Services  &  Utilities,  has  been  revised  to  indicate 
diat  the  SJWC  will  design  and  construct  the  relocated  piping  and  well  facilities. 

A-2.      Section  4.9.2,  Public  Services  &  Utilities,  has  been  revised  to  state  that  the  SJWC  operates  the 
water  system  in  the  feasibility  study  area. 
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UNITEO  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMEnCE 
Offica  of  Ktxm  Unciar  Secret ary  for 
Oceana  and  Acnrtoephera 

\A/ashingcon.  DC.  20230 

October  7,  1997 


Mr.  William  DeJager 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Environmental  Planning  Section 

333  Market  Street,  Seventh  Floor 

San  Francisco,  California   94105-2197 

Dear  Mr .  DeJager : 

Enclosed  are  comments  on  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  Upper  Gaudalupe  River  Flood  Control  Feasibility- 
Study  San  Jose,  California.   We  hope  our  comments  will  assist 
you.  Thank  you  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
document . 

Sincerely, 


Susan  B .  Fruchter 
Acting  NEPA  Coordinator 


Enclosure 
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Shil'j^       -^.-.■■-    J^?: 


UNrTEO  STATES  OBPARTMieNT  OP  COIMMBRCe 
Naclonal  Ooaanie  and  Acmoapharle  AdmlnlaeraUen 

MATIONAL  CSCEAN  SERVICE 

rslaDonal  Geo<3ecjc  Suf-^ev 

Silver  Spring.  Marvlarva  30310-3383 


OCT     6  1997 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:   Susan  B.  Fruchter 

Acting  NEPA  Coordinator 

FROM:         /^^'Captam  Lewis  A.  Lapine,  NOAA 

/   Director,  National  Geodetic  Survey 

SUBJECT:         DEIS-9709-04 — Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood 
Control  Feasibilty  Study,  San  Jose, 
California 


B-1 


The  subject  statement  has  been  reviewed  within  the  areas  of  the 
National  Geodetic  Survey's  (NGS)  responsibility  and  expertise  and 
in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the  proposed  actions  on  NGS  activities 
and  projects. 

All  availcible  geodetic  control  information  about  horizontal  and 
vertical  geodetic  control  monuments  in  the  subject  area  is 
contained  on  the  NGS  home  page  at  the  following  Internet  World 
Wide  Web  address:   http://www.ngs.noaa.gov.   After  entering  the 
NGS  home  page,  please  access  the  topic  "Products  and  Services' 
and  then  access  the  menu  item  'Data  Sheet.'  This  menu  item  will 
allow  you  to  directly  access  geodetic  control  monument  informa- 
tion from  the  NGS  data  base  for  the  subject  area  project.   This 
information  should  be  reviewed  for  identifying  the  location  and 
designation  of  any  geodetic  control  monuments  that  may  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  project. 

If  there  are  any  planned  activities  which  will  disturb  or  destroy 
these  monuments,  NGS  requires  not  less  than  90  days'  notification 
in  advance  of  such  activities  in  order  to  plan  for  their 
relocation.   NGS  recommends  that  funding  for  this  project 
includes  the  cost  of  any  relocation (s)  required. 

For  further  information  sibout  these  monuments,  please  contact 
John  Spencer;  SSMC3,  NOAA,  N/NGS;  1315  East  West  Highway; 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910;  telephone:   301-713-3169; 
fax:   301-713-4175. 


^ 


B.  Captain  I^wis  A.  lupine,  U.S.Departiiictit  of  Coniinerce  National  Oceank  and  AtnMsid^^ 
Administration.  October  6, 1997. 

B-1  Section  4.9.2  and  4.9.3,  Public  Services  &  Utilities,  has  been  revised  to  include  potential  impacts 
on  NOAA  geodetic  control  monuments  and  required  consultation  with  the  National  Geodetic 
Survey  (NGS).  If  any  monuments  would  be  dismrbed  or  destroyed  by  project  construction,  the 
Corps  shall  notify  the  NGS  no  less  than  90  days  prior  to  this  activity  in  order  to  plan  for  dieir 
relocation.  The  Corps  will  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  any  relocation(s)  required. 
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Anny  Corps  of  Engineers 
Environmental  Planning  Section 
333  Market  Street,  Seventh  Floor 
San  Francisco,  California  94105-2197 


October  13.  1997 

David  Hembty  .  j. 

President 

Los  Gatos  High  School  Science  Club 

c'o  Mrs.  Vicki  Wendell 

Los  Gatos  High  School 

20  High  School  Court 

Los  Gatos,  California  95032 


Dear  Army  Corps  of  Engineers:  - 

C-1  My  name  is  David  Hembry,  and  I  am  president  of  the  Los  Gatos  High  School 

Science  Club  for  the  1997-1998  school  year.  As  students  and  teachers,  we  in  the  Science 
Club  are  concerned  about  environmental  impacts  on  the  Guadalupe  River  watershed  and 
request  a  copy  of  the  Draft  Feasability  Report  and  EIR/EIS  for  review  and  discussion. 
We  apologize  for  requesting  a  copy  of  the  reports  indicated  at  so  late  a  time.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperatioa 

Sincerely,  < 


David  Hembry  V 

President 

Los  Gatos  High  School  Science  Chib 
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C.         David  Hembry,  Los  Gatos  Hifjti  School  Science  Club.  October  13, 1997. 

C-1.      A  copy  of  tbe  Draft  Feasibility  ftepon  and  EIRyS  was  sent  to  die  I.x>s  Gatos  Hi^  School  Science 
Club,  as  requested.  The  club's  interest  in  the  project  is  appreciated. 
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October  18. 1997 


William  R.  DeJager  f-l 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  engineers  • 

333  Market  St.,  7th  floor  ..  .  - 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105-2197 

Dear  Mr.  DeJager  and  Corps, 

We  attended  the  meeting  in  San  Jose  regarding  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control 
Project  on  Oct.  9,  1997.  We  own  three  affected  pieces  of  property;  1760,  1784  and 
1874  Creek  Drive.  All  will  face  the  proposed  flood  control  project  in  various  manners. 
We  have  long  been  concerned  about  this  project  and  our  concerns  remain  the  same. 

First,  the  environmental  concerns  remain  high.  Work  on  the  river  disrupts  the  salmon 
and  other  water  animals.  Many  water  birds  and  raptors  feed  in  and  along  the 
Guadalupe.    Silt  and  contamination  during  the  life  of  the  project  must  be  considered. 
Old  concrete  and  obstructions  that  prevent  the  salmon  migration  need  to  be  removed 
and  river  returned  to  a  more  natural  state.  Why  arenl  we  considering  off  stream 
storage  as  a  solution  to  flood  control? 

Second,  the  disruption  of  trees  cjmnot  always  be  mitigated  in  the  manner  shown  on 
paper  alone.  Cottonwoods  for  example  spout  from  the  old  roots.  They  need  to  remain 
in  the  stream  bed  undisturbed.  Re  plantings  of  trees  removed  during  the  life  of  the 
project  need  to  be  done  at  the  same  locations,  not  in  acre  blocks  in  another  Reach  or 
area.  If  a  tree  goes  out.  a  new  tree  must  go  in  ,  and  at  the  same  place,  please! 

Last  we  have  been  concerned  about  the  supervision  of  the  work  crews.  Various 
schools,  organizations  and  homeowners  have  developed  or  are  working  to  develop 
plantings  along  the  river.  The"  adopt  a  creek  program"  is  in  place  (see  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Water  District)  They  (plantings,  etc.)  can  easily  be  destroyed  in  a  day  by  the 
work  crew  of  the  lowest  bid;  always  the  group  picked  by  this  city  to  do  projects.  We 
need  to  spend  that  extra  penny  and  have  a  good  job  for  all.  Only  if  this  project  can  be 
a  real  showplace,  can  we  support  it.  Otherwise,  we  prefer  NO  PROJECT  at  all. 


i^i 


Robert  and  Harriet  Jakovina 

1760  Creek  Dr. 

San  Jose,  CA  951 25  cc  Zoe  Lofgren 

ph:408-265-4595  fax;  408-445-21 88        cc  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  Distrkn 
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D.         Robert  and  Harriet  Jakovina.  October  18, 1997. 

D- 1 .  The  EIR/S  describes  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  addresses  potential  impacts  on  them  in  section 
4.4.  Impacts  will  be  avoided  or  mitigated.  Silt  and  contamination  are  addressed  in  sections  4.2.3, 
4.3.3,  and  4.11.3;  impacts  will  be  avoided.  Obstacles  to  fish  migration,  such  as  the  low-flow 
crossing  in  reach  1  IB,  will  be  removed.  CoiKrete  rubble  will  be  removed  from  some  locations, 
and  the  practicality  of  removing  concrete  rubble  from  other  areas  will  be  investigated  in  the 
detailed  design  phase.  Offstream  storage  was  investigated  and  found  to  not  be  feasible  due  to  the 
absence  of  suitable  sites  of  sufficient  size  (see  section  2.2). 

D-2.  Mitigation  for  riparian  forest  habitat  losses  is  designed  to  provide  replacement  at  feasible  locations 
that  can  support  riparian  forest  revegetation,  given  flood  control  design  constraints.  These 
constraints  do  not  allow  all  mitigation  plantings  to  be  at  the  same  location  as  the  impact.  In 
general,  seedling-sized  trees,  including  cooonwoods,  would  be  planted.  Cottonwoods  can 
reproduce  either  by  root  sprouts  or  by  seeds,  depending  on  site  conditions. 

D-3.      All  activities,  construction,  and  planting  will  have  supervision  and  inspection. 
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HACIENDA  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  MAGNET 


SAN  JOSE  UNIFIED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Susan  Olssn,  Principal  Ml  Studants  Can  Learn..  All  Studonts  Can  Succeedl 


October  20.    1997 

William  R.  Dejager 

Environmental    Planner,    Planning   Branch 

US  Anny  Corps  of  Engineers 

333  Market  Street,  7th  floor 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105-2197 

Dear  Mr.  Dejager: 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  San  Jose  resident  who  attended  the 
October  9th  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  that  this  project  may 
affect  Hacienda  Science  Magnet  School's" Adopt-A-Creek"  site  located  on  the 
Guadalupe  River  between  Hillsdale  Avenue  and  Wren  Drive.  This  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District.     In  addition.  Hacienda  School 
is     part  of  the  River  Alliance  Consortium  which  includes  a  total  of  five  schools, 
community  resources,   and  businesses   united  under  a  Joint  Venture  grant.     Each 
school  has  adopted  part  of  the  Guadalupe  River  and  in  conjunction  with  our 
curriculum,  "Adopt  a  Watershed",  we  are  to  participate  in  riparian  corridor 
rehabilitation. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  the  plans  are  for  this  section  to  the  river  and  how 
our  school  could  be  part  of  the  restoration. 

I  wish  there  had  been  more  publicity  for  your  meeting  as  our  school  community 
would  have  liked  to  attend.  It  puzzles  me  that  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water 
District  did  not  notify  the  groups  that  had  adopted  the  sections  of  the  river  in 
the  project  area  of  this  public  hearing. 

I  am  now  hoping  to  be  kept  informed  by  you  in  the  future  of  further  meetings 
and  plans. 

Sincerely   yours. 


Carolyn  H.  Flanagan 
Science  Resource  Teacher 
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E.         Carolyn  H.  Flanagan,  Hadenda  Environmental  Sdence  Magn^.  October  20,  1997. 

E-1.  A  letter  has  been  sent  to  Ms.  Banagan  detailing  effects  of  the  Channel- Widening  and  Bypass 
Channel  plans  between  Hillsdale  Avenue  and  Wren  Drive.  Proposed  restoration  subsequent  to 
construction  would  result  in  eventually  greater  areas  of  forest  and  better  habitat  than  at  present. 
Construction  is  expected  to  last  less  than  one  year  at  any  one  location.  After  construction,  the 
school  would  be  able  to  resume  its  involvement  in  restoration. 

Regarding  the  section  of  river  that  the  Hacienda  Environmental  Science  Magnet  School  is  helping 
with,  the  following  is  proposed: 

From  Wren  Drive  upstream  to  the  stream  gauging  station,  the  river  would  be  rehabilitated  to 
improve  terrestrial  and  aquatic  habitats.  The  channel  would  not  need  to  be  expanded  as  it  is 
already  nearly  big  enough;  the  only  modification  for  flood  control  would  be  a  low  levee  along  a 
portion  of  the  west  bank.  However,  the  bottom  of  the  chanitel  would  be  reconfigured  to  help 
create  better  habitat  conditions,  after  which  trees  would  be  planted.  From  the  stream  gauging 
station  upstream  to  Hillsdale  Drive,  the  east  bank  would  be  widened  to  increase  channel  capacity. 
Trees  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  east  bank  and  on  top  of  the  bank  would  be  removed.  New  tree 
plantings  on  the  east  bank  would  eventually  create  a  denser  forest  than  now  exists  in  that  area,  but 
it  would  take  time  for  the  trees  to  grow.  Both  sections  of  river  would  ultimately  have  more  forest 
and  better  habitat  than  it  currently  does.  This  site  is  for  compensation  for  impacts  in  other  portions 
of  the  river  where  not  all  impacts  can  be  mitigated  on-site. 

It  is  e;q>ected  that  the  Hacienda  Environmental  Science  Magnet  School  could  continue  its  program, 
except  when  this  section  of  river  is  being  reworked.  The  downstream  portion  of  your  river  section 
would  probably  be  done  fairly  early,  while  the  upper  portion  would  be  done  later;  however,  this 
determination  will  be  made  during  the  detailed  design  phase  of  the  study. 

E-2.  The  commentor's  address  is  being  forwarded  to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  and  being 
added  to  the  Corps  mailing  list  to  ensure  future  noticing  of  activities  related  to  this  project. 
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F-1 


F-2 


Tost  office.  !Bo:(_1409 

San  Martin,  CaCifornia  95046 


October  22,  1997 


Mr.  William  DeJager 
Environmental  Planning  Section 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
333  Market  Street,  7th  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Dear  Mr.  DeJager: 

Upper  Gualalupe  River  Feasibility  Study 

Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement/Report 

Santa  Clara  County 

We  submit  the  following  comments  and  recommendations  for 
your  consideration  on  subject  Draft  EIS/EIR: 

We  support  the  decision  to  adopt  an  alternative  that 
provides  100-year  flood  protection  in  this  highly  urbanized 
area.   Providing  this  level  of  protection  and  concomitant 
economic  benefits  in  the  nation's  eleventh  largest  city  is  in 
the  national  interest  and  v/arrants  federal  cost-share 
participation . 

The  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  although  improved  over  past 
designs,  still  fails  to  afford  the  maximum  possible  impact  avoid- 
ance, riparian  habitat  preservation  and  on-site  mitigation  within 
the  constraints  of  the  basic  design.   The  opportunities  for 
additional  impact  avoidance,  riparian  preservation  and  on-site 
mitigation  are  identified  and  discussed   -  with  specific 
recommendations  for  action  -  in  the  April  1997  "Revised  Draft 
Fish  and  VJildlife  Coordination  Act  Report  for  the  Guadalupe 
River  Flood  Control  Project,  Upper  Reaches."  We  advocate  that 
the  recommendations  of  this  Draft  Coordination  Act  Report, 
Recommendations  Number  1  through  6,  be  adopted  in  their  entirety 
as  conditions  of  approval  for  the  Draft  EIS/EIR.   Implementing 
these  recommendations  is  essential  for  the  full  protection  and 
mitigation  of  the  River's  valuable  public  trust  fish  and  wildlife 
resources .  •,:'■.-■ 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  comments  on  the 
Draft  FI5/EIR.   If  you  have  questions,  please  phone  me  at 
(408)683-4330  (voice  and  fax.) 


Sincerely, 


Keith  R.  Anderson 
Regulatory  Issues 
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F.         Kdth  R.  Anderson,  Streams  for  Tomorrow.  Octobo-  22, 1997. 

F-1.      Comment  noted.  Your  support  for  a  100-year  level  of  flood  protection  is  appreciated. 

F-2.  This  comment  is  addressed  in  the  Corp's  response  to  the  Revised  Draft  Coordination  Act  Report 
(Appendix  D).  The  recommended  concepts  have  been  incorporated  to  the  extent  feasible.  This 
includes  updated  information  that  will  support  the  mitigation  plan.  The  Corps  will  consider 
USFWS  reconwnenriations  as  well  in  developing  a  final  design  for  the  project.  TIm;  Corps  believes 
that  the  currendy  planned  mitigation  adequately  compensates  for  impacts. 
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October  23, 
ER  97/0511 


1997 


United  States  Depaitment  of  the  Interior 

OmCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

OStc  of  Eartre^meBoi  Poller  ud  C<ttnp|i»n« 

600  HarhMB  Streci.  Suii*  51B 

Ub  FraooKO,  CaUfocnia  94 107-1376 

OPTKXAl  FOBM  n  (7.»] 

FAX    TRANSMITTAL 


SERVICES  AOMMIS^RATiSJ 


Colonel  Richaid  Thompson,  District  Engineer 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

San  Francisco  District  (DESPt^  DE) 

333  Market  Street,  Suite  801 

San  Francisco,  California  94105-2197 

Dear  Colonel  Tliampson:  '  i.^ 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  (Department)  has  reviewed  the  Draft  Feasibility  Rqwrt  (Draft 
Report)  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS)  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood 
Control  Project  (Project),  Santa  Clara  County,  California.  The  following  comments  are 
provided  for  your  information  and  use  when  preparing  the  Final  Feasibility  Report  (Final 
Report)  and  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (FEIS). 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

The  project  includes  channel  modifications  which  increase  floodway  capacity  to  the  100  year 
level  of  protection.  The  modificativi.ns  would  permit  limii^id  potential  for  near-stream 
vegetation  with  higher  bench  cuts  through  the  use  of  iiaraal  bypass  and  cribwal!  features  in 
some  areas.   Nevertheless,  the  project  proponent's  desire  to  maintain  certain  project  reaches 
within  existing  flood  easements  may  result  in  significant  thinning  of  the  riparian  corridor, 
permanent  hardscaping,  and/or  revegetation  off-site  or  away  from  the  stream  edge.  To  avoid 
these  impacts  while  maximizing  corridor  quality,  the  Depanment  recommends  the 
modifications  described  in  specific  comments  below  be  considered.  The  FEIS  or  attendant 
engineering  report  should  quantitatively  evaluate  the  susceptibility  of  the  mitigation  areas  to 
erosion  under  design  conditions. 

The  DEIS  does  not  sufficiently  dt-oument  distributional  changes  in  important  vegetative 
features  which  would  occur  with  tl'e  project,  sv-:  itically,  the  type  of  vegetation  allowed, 
comdor  width,  elevation  above  the  invert,  distance  from  the  stream  edge,  and  local  soil  and 
groundwater  availability.   In  addition   the  proposed  designation  of  top-of-bench  plantings  as 
-riparian"  and  the  prospective  success  on  sjch  ten  ace  is  uncertain.   Over  the  long  term, 
mitigation  plantings  will  be  subjea  to  nati.'al  variation  in  groundwater  levels  that  may  recede 


G-1 


G-2 


G-2    beio\v  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  some  trees,  causing  death  or  inhibited  growth.   Such  areas 

bcrwecn  flood  ways  and  the  scream  wiU  also  lack  significant  surface  runoff  influence.   Theac 
higher  plantings  are  intended  to  be  composed  of  more  xeric  species  like  oak  and  sycamore 
that  arc  resistant  lo  drought.     This  portion  of  the  mitigation  (30  percent  of  the  total),  while 
expected  lo  provide  sufficient  habitot  value,  is  different  from  the  lost  vegeution  near  the 
channel  invert  and  slopes.   Second,  the  willow  riparian  plantings  on  low  benches  (15 
percent  of  the  total)  maximize  floodway  capacity  but  would  affect  habitat  components 
associated  with  large  trees:   perches,  input  of  large  woody  debris,  undercuts,  snag  formation, 
and  arboreal  habitat  volume.   Differences  between  the  impact  and  mitigation  vegetation 
distribution  and  quality  should  be  fully  discussed  in  the  FEIS.   Scrub-shrub,  albeit  lower 
value,  is  partially  riparian  in  the  impact  area,  and  should  be  included  in  the  habitat  loss  and 
mibgation  analyses.   The  FEIS  should  account  for  riparian  scrub-shrub  losses  and  pre$cril)e 
appropriate  mitigation  actions. 

G-3    The  monitoring  plan  (Plan)  for  long-term  mitigation  succc&s  beyond  the  minimum  five  years 
suggested  in  the  DEIS  should  be  revised  to  ensure  that  habitat  mitigation  goals  are  met.  The 
Plan  should  include:   (I)  key  characteristics  of  the  riparian  and  stream  cover,  soil  moisture, 
streamflow,  and  water  temperature;  and  (2)  an  agreement  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(FWS)  on  monitoring  parameters  and  protocols. 

G-4     Performance  criteria  for  Shaded  Riverine  Aquatic  (SRA)  cover  should  also  be  incorporated 
into  the  Plan.   Essential  criteria  should  include:  (a)  persistence  of  surface  water  in  the 
mitigation  sites  equivalent  to  the  impact  sites,  (b)  shade  cover  by  vegetation  and  undercut 
banks  compared  to  target  levels,  and  (c)  mitigation  of  instream  temperature  impacts  to  pre- 
project  levels.  The  FEIS  should  slate  hydroiogic  criteria  such  as  soil  moisture  and  depth  of  the 
groundwater  table  which  will  be  maintained  in  perpetuity  in  all  mitigation  areas  through 
naturally-occjning  flows  or,  if  necessary,  upstream  releases  past  stream  gage  23b.   The 
biological  basis  for  such  criteria  should  be  stated  and  be  consistent  with  the  needs  for  riparian 
growth  as  specified  in  the  mitigation  plan.  The  Plan  should  include  specific  remedial  actions 
and  timetables  m  the  event  oi  mitigation  failures;  such  actions  should  be  a  legally  binding 
responsibility  of  the  local  sponsor. 

G-5     The  assessment  of  cumulative  impacts  section  does  not  provide  sufficient  information  on  bank 
hardening,  small  projects,  and  changes  in  distribution  and  quality  of  riparian  habitat.   We 
believe  one  of  the  most  significant  impacts  of  bank  protection  is  the  conversion  of  natural 
bank,  which  has  high  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitat  values,  to  hardened  bank,  which  cannot 
support  vegetation  or  other  habitat  features.  This  conversion  needs  to  be  fully  addressed  in  the 
FEIS.    In  addition,  the  DEIS  considers  only  major  projects,  and  neglects  to  address  smaller 
projects  which  have  undout;tedly  contributed  to  the  overall  loss  of  stream  edge  habitat.  The 
cumulauve  impacts  section  of  the  FEIS  should  provide  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  existing 
lengths  of  natural  and  hardened  bank  in  the  project  area  due  to  all  activities  (major  projects  and 
minor  activities)  and  the  additional  bank  hardening  due  to  the  subject  project.   Also,  the  FEIS 
should  provide  a  similar  cumulative  impacts  analysis  on  changes  in  distribution  and  quality  of 
riparian  habitat. 
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The  following  additional  information  should  be  provided  in  the  FEIS; 

A  reach-specific  summary  of  anticipated  mitigation  conditions  classified  by  plant  G-6 

composition  (pallette  distribution),  elevation  above  the  channel  invert,  distance  from 
the  channel  edge,  and  relevant  corridor  parameters.  The  corridor  parameters  should 
include:  (a)  contaa  length  with  riparian  forest  cover  and  (b)  basal  area  of  large  trees 
(e.g.,  fiuing  criteria  such  as  at  least  30  feet  tail  and  diameter  of  at  least  15  cm)  at  the 
water  edge  and  within  40  feet  of  the  low-flow  channel  edge; 

An  updated  reach-specific  baseline  survey  of  terrestrial  cover-types  in  the  impact  areas       G-7 
with  slope-corrected  areas  for  comparing  the  condition  of  the  impact  areas  with  the 
proposed  mitigation  types.   Comparadve  criteria  should  include:  plant  composition, 
elevation  above  the  channel  invert,  distance  from  the  channel  edge  (assuming  a  stream 
edge  at  the  one-third  bankful  stage),  and  appropriate  corridor  parameters  (see  below); 

The  corrections  made  to  the  SRA  and  riparian  areas  due  to  the  differences  in  water  G-8 

levels  between  those  assumed  for  the  1984  terrestrial  cover-typing  (completed  by  a 
consultant,  Habitat  Restoration  Group)  and  those  from  the  1993  SRA  survey  conducted 
by  the  FWS; 

An  evaluation  of  soil  types,  groundwater  depths  and  groundwater  responses  in  different     G-9 
water-year  types,  and  soil  types  in  proposed  mitigation  sites,  especially  regarding 
Reach  10b.  Such  studies  are  needed  to  evaluate  the  probable  long-term  (not  to  exceed 
five  years)  success  of  vegetation  on  these  sites  when  irrigated;  and 

An  evaluation  of  impacts  on  riparian  areas  and  associated  stream  temperatures  of  the  G-10 

proposed  project  in  combination  with  impacts  of  the  Lower  (downtown)  Guadalupe 
Flood  Control  Project.  The  FEIS  should  clearly  distinguish  the  mitigation  areas  of  the 
upper  and  lower  project. 

SPECIFIC  COKMENTS 

Draft  Feasibility  Report 

Page  ai .   Recreational  Impacm  Not  Di5cus.«;ed  The  document  refers  to  a  comprehensive  G-11 

recreation  network  tn  and  cvowid  the  study  area  (italics  added).   The  impacts  of  such 
recreation  within  specified  habitat  areas  should  be  discussed  in  the  Final  Report. 

Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

Pj<ge^  4  4-'^  and  4  4-2^  The  importance  of  riparian  scrub  habitat  is  understated  in  the  cover-         G-12 
type  definitions  on  these  pages  and  elsewhere  in  the  DEIS,  and  riparian  scrub  impacts  have  not 
been  quantified.   Riparian  scrub  habitats  are,  in  many  cases,  soft-bank  areas  that  are 
transitional  to  riparian  tree  cover  as,  indeed,  many  of  their  species  are  the  same.  Since  the 
DEIS  reports  only  the  forest  values  (pages  4.4-47  and  4.4-52),  the  FEIS  should  expand  the 
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G-13 1  discussion  on  impacts  and  mitigation.   Mitigation  should  be  planned  for  impacts  to  this  cover- 
I  type  and  discussed  in  the  FEIS. 


G-14 


G-15 


G-16 


G-17 


G-18 


G-19 


G-20 


Page  4.4-7.    Qlinnolt  Salmon  The  upper  lethal  limit  of  77  degrees  F  is  ambiguous.    Salmon 
can  only  tolerate  this  exposure  briefly,  and  thermal  tolerance  is  not  mdicative  of  where  this 
species  is  found.   The  FEIS  should  clarify  the  thermal  tolerance  of  salmon. 

Papes  4.4-7.    Last  Paragraph  fGenetic  Analysis^  and  Corniniiinp  on  Page  4.4.«   The  purpose 
of  the  brief  discussion  of  straying  and  genetic  affinity  should  be  clarified.   These  data  have  not 
been  reviewed,  and  the  degree  of  straying  has  not  been  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  impacts 
and  mitigation. 

Page  4.4-9.   Snirability  of  Reach  lOh  Vfitieanon  If,  as  Stated,  the  stream  is  dry  50  percent  of 
the  time  in  this  reach,  mitigation  measures  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  flow  and  wetted 
portion  of  this  area  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  impact  areas  downstream.  The  FEIS 
should  provide  mitigation  measures  to  address  this  issue. 

Page  4.4-19     .Sperial-Stahn;  Animah  flnariegmcy  of  Red-leggad  Frog  .SiirveyO   The  DEIS 
infers  since  frogs  axe  not  downtown,  they  probably  aren't  in  the  adjoining  6  miles  of  stream. 
However,  the  frogs  do  exist  In  upper  portions  of  this  watershed,  and  they  may  occasionally  be 
distributed  in  the  lower  reaches.   The  statement  that  existing  populations  are  "many"  miles 
from  the  study  area  should  be  replaced  with  the  number  of  ntiles  in  the  FEIS. 

Pages  4.4-2'^.  4.4-:^l ,  and  4.4-34     rincnn.^istency  of  Riparian  Impact  Areas  with  FWS 
F.vahiation>  Throughout  the  document,  tiie  acreage  values  derived  for  riparian  impact  arc 
lower  than  those  determined  by  the  FWS.   For  example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps)  states 
6.5  acres  of  riparian  forest  are  impacted.  However,  the  FWS'  evaluation  of  the  same  plans 
and  cover-type  maps  shows  that  7.96  acres  of  riparian  forest  and  5.54  acres  of  riparian  scrub- 
shrub  would  be  impacted  [refer  to  page  13  of  1993  Fish  and  WUdli/e  Coordination  Act  Repon 
(FWCA  Report)  in  Appendix  D  of  the  DEIS].  For  the  Bypass  alternative,  the  DEIS  indicates 
nine  acres  of  riparian  forest  would  be  impacted,  but  the  FWS'  FA'Ca  Report  sutes  that  11.3 
acres  of  riparian  forest  and  six  acres  of  riparian  scrub  shrub  would  be  impacted.   The 
Mitigation  Plan  (Appendix  L)  without  reference  reports  only  seven  acres.   The  FEIS  should 
resolve  these  inconsistencies  prior  to  the  issuance  of  an  FEIS. 

Page  4  4-24.    Fisheries  TmpacK  rAMumption  that  Barriers  Limit  Salmonid  Use^   The 
assumption  that  fish  would  benefit  by  barrier  removal  is  only  partially  true.  Most  salmon 
spawn  in  the  downtown  and  "airport"  reaches,  below  the  Guadalupe's  confluence  with  Los 
Gatos  Creek,  probably  because  the  river  is  larger  and  flows  more  consistent  there.   Fish  would 
benefit  to  the  extent  thai  they  attempt  to  move  upstream.  The  FEIS  should  make  the 
appropriate  corrections. 

Page  4.4-25  rBeneficial  ^mpttcJa  Nlnl  Result  of  Project)   Although  habitat  potential  is 
improved  by  barrier  removjd,  no  requisite  relationship  exists  between  the  flood  control 
project  features  and  theac  barriers.  The  FEIS  should  state  they  could  be  removed  without 
the  flood  control  project. 
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Paee  4.4-27.   Potential  Impacu  on  Pish  Migration  and  Saawning  Dim  to  rh:<nnei  rnncfn.rnf^n     G-21 
(Qon.ttnictinn  Window't  The  mid-April  construction  Start  and  the  64  degree  F  temperature 
criteria  do  not  provide  sufficient  protection.   For  consistency  with  the  FWS'  comments  on  the 
permit  application  (PN  17776S)  for  the  previous  DEIS  which  was  submitted  by  the  local 
sponsor,  the  FEIS  should  state  that  project  construction  should  commence  not  before  May 
first,  based  on  7  days  of  sampling  and  a  68  degree  F  criterion. 

Pape  4  4-4:^.    Removal  and  Fragmentation  of  riparian  Wildlife  Habitat  fOispiUffd  HKP  B^siilt«!,       G-22 
patinnale  for  HF.P)  This  section  states  the  SC VWD  "did  not  participate  in  the  HEP  process. " 
While  the  FWS  feels  this  new  HEP  better  characterizes  the  habitat  values  to  be  affected,  the 
SCVWD  "disagrees. "  In  fact,  the  SCVWD  participated  as  a  member  of  the  HEP  team,  was 
fully  informed  of  the  rationale  for  the  HEP  and  model  assumptions  prior  to  sampling,  attended 
meetings  with  the  FWS  on  preliminary  results,  and  was  given  opportunities  to  comment  on  the 
HEP  and  the  revised  FWCA  Report.  As  of  the  date  of  these  comments,  the  FWS  has  not 
received  any  official  response  or  comments  from  the  SCVWD  to  indicate  any  disagreement 
with  the  HEP  process.   Moreover,  the  DEIS  incorrectly  asserts  that  the  HEP  was  necessary 
only  because  background  dau  could  not  be  located.   As  the  FWS  states  in  the  FWCA  Report, 
the  HEP  was  necessary  because  nearly  nine  years  had  elapsed  since  previous  measurements 
were  talcen  and  the  data  taken  previously  were  not  obtained  from  impact  areas  and  were  not 
obtained  by  appropriate  methods.   These  apparent  misunderstandings  should  be  corrected  in 
the  Fes. 

Page.<  4.4-46  and  47  Riparian  Forest  and  Page  4  4-52     Riparian  Vnmsi  ampmper  Use  of  G-23 

F/^iial  rompensation^  We  object  to  1)  using  equal  compensation  for  this  project  and  2)  the 
inference  that  this  method  of  compensation  was  determined  by  the  HEP.  The  FWS  provided 
results  for  both  in-kind  and  equal  compensation  but  recommended  the  more  conservative  in- 
kind  approach  for  several  reasons.    Several  of  the  models  used  generated  excess  habitat  value 
by  virtue  of  an  inherent  reliance  on  shrub  layer  values  that  are  maximized  early  in  the  project 
life.   Others,  such  as  the  woodpecker  model,  require  more  mature  forest  characteristics  (i.e., 
snag  production)  to  show  value.    Application  of  equal  compensation  trades  off  the  easily 
obtained,  serai  stage  values  of  riparian  forest  for  the  values  obtained  by  more  valuable  older 
stages.   The  need  for  in-kind  compensation  is  particularly  important  for  a  project  witli  an 
assumed  life  of  100  years  (although  this  extended  life  does  reduce  the  overall  mitigation  ratio). 
As  a  result  of  applying  equal  compensation,  the  calculated  acreage  needs  are  so  low  (12.27 
acres  for  the  channel  alternative,  14.58  for  the  bypass  alternative)  that  they  do  not  even  replace 
the  total  riparian  acreage  (forest  and  scrub-shrub)  impacted  by  the  project  (13.5  acres  for  the 
channel  alternative,  17.3  acres  for  the  bypass  alternative). 

As  we  have  indicated  in  the  FWCA  Report,  the  in-kind  compensation  method  produces  (for  G-24 

the  bypass  alternative)  a  reasonable  1.4  to  1.5: 1  mitigation  ratio  when  all  riparian  habitats 
(forest  and  stmib-shrub)  are  considered.   We  believe  in-kind  compensation,  where  the  area  is 
chosen,  is  clearly  justified  and  would  at  least  compensate  all  species.  The  Corps  needs  to 
reconsider  its  use  of  equal  compensation  in  its  planning  for  this  project,  and  should  correct  the 
inference  that  this  method  of  compensation  was  determined  by  the  HEP  in  the  FEIS . 
Page  4.4-49.  Fi<herie.s  4    rHard.^caping  Impacts  Neglected)   The  statement  that  SRA  cover 
attributes,  including  undercuts,  would  return  over  a  period  of  30  years  is  assumed  in  the 
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G-24    Habitat  Evaluation  Procedures  (HEP)  for  only  those  portions  that  are  not  hardbanked.   /Vreas 
with  a  hardened  toe  would  obviously  not  form  undercut  banks,  and  the  HEP  discounts  the 
instream  cover  correction  factor  accordingly.  This  assumption  should  be  clarified  in  the  FEIS. 

G-25     Page  4  4-52.    Shaded  Riverine  Atiiiatic  Habitat  CSRA)  flncnn^i^K-nt^y  in  SRA  r.osse<  a^fi 

yiitifiation  Adequacy^  Ihc  4.958  feet  of  replacement  vegeutive  cover  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  4.775  feet  calculated  by  the  FWS  for  overstream  length  (Table  3  of  the  FWCA  Report,  p. 
15  of  DEIS  Appendix  D),  and  somewhat  less  than  the  5,930  feet  of  riparian  forest  contact 
length  with  stream  edge  lost  (Table  4  of  the  FWCA  Report,  p.  16  of  the  DEIS  Appendix  D). 
Determination  of  the  SRA  r^lanting  on  exact  lengths  of  stream  edge  losses  would  not  likely 
result  in  adequate  mitigation  because  I)  not  ail  such  plantings  fonn  overstream  cover  and  2) 
some  loss  is  due  to  incomplete  success  and  gaps  which  form  naturally  during  higher  river 
flows.    A  contributing  factor  towards  the  existing  condition  (i.e.,  about  80  percent  of  contact 
of  riparian  vegetatson  with  the  stream  edge  actually  extends  over  the  water)  may  also  be 
maintenance  practices, 

G-26    Overstream  vegeutive  shade  varies  from  year-to-year,  and  has  been  increasing  since  time  of 
the  last  maintenance  and  time  of  the  last  major  flood  event.   Both  events  can  reduce  the  extent 
of  such  vegetation.    Moreover,  vegeution  close  to  the  bank  (especially  within  5  feet)  has  high 
potential  to  provide  overstream  shade  even  if  it  does  not  do  so  currently.   However,  it  does 
provide  side  shade.  By  limiting  evaluation  of  impacts  and  mitigation  to  overhead  shade  only, 
losses  of  potential  for  shade  and  side  shade  may  not  be  mitigated.  Similarly,  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  bank  edge  mitigation  would  provide  overstream  shade  on  a  KM  percent  basis. 

G-27     To  assess  the  need  for  bank  edge  vegetation,  the  FWS  evaluated  two  additional  parameters:  (1) 
actual  intersection  with  the  stream  bank  and  intersection  with  a  line  parallel  to  the  stream  bank, 
five  feet  away,  and  (2)  contact  length  with  riparian  forest  cover.   For  the  bypass  alternative, 
FWS  determined  the  ratio  of  intersection  with  stream  edge  to  the  five  foot  offset  line  was 
about  0.81.  Thus,  we  believe  the  1:1  mitigation  for  1,0(X)  feet  of  loss  of  overstream  shade 
wojuld  require  planung  at  least  1, 190  feet,  all  within  the  five  feet  of  the  stream  edge.   The 
contact  loigth  with  ripariaji  (independent  of  width  or  palletie  type)  is  predicted,  based  on  the 
original  vegetation  survey  by  the  local  sponsor,  to  increase  by  about  4,000  feet  with  the 
project,  with  most  of  the  losses  occuning  in  Reaches  9  and  llb-c.  and  the  gains  occurring  in 
Reaches  lOb-c  and  11a.  This  calculated  improvement  in  SRA  is  inconsistent  with  the 
suggestion  in  the  DEIS  that  only  1: 1  r^lacement  of  lost  overstream  cover  with  plantings  is 
necessary.  The  FEIS  should  clarify  the  adequacy  of  the  1 : 1  ratio. 

C.28     Pag^.  4  d~U     Riparian  Forest  Fragmentation  fOap  Analysis   Corridor  Deeradationl     The  use 
of  mean  gap  length  (presumably  on  one  side  of  the  bank),  without  regard  for  stand  width, 
distance  from  edge  of  bank,  species  composition,  opposite  bank  vegetation,  or  v^eution 
height,  and  with  exclusion  of  scrub-shrub,  gives  the  felse  impression  that  certain  reaches,  such 
as  Reach  9  and  lOa,  are  not  adversely  impacted.  The  continuous  vegetation  on  both  sides 
would  be  replaced  by  narrow  bands  of  vegetation  and  some  willows  would  have  lower 
maximum  height  and  trunk  diameter  than  those  present.   The  resulting  effect  would  be  a 
degradation  of  the  corridor  which  is  not  revealed  by  the  presence/absence  of  woody 
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vegetation.   Also,  we  believe  Reaches  lOb  and  10c  should  not  be  combined  for  this  analysis 
because  they  have  completely  different  existing  and  future  project  conditions.   The  evaluation 
of  corridor  impacts  should  be  expanded  in  the  FEIS. 

Appendix  P.   Pages  22  lo  24.  The  FWCA  Repon  identifies  six  modifications  to  the  locally 
preferred  bypass/widening  alternative  for  conservation  purposes.   These  specific  modifications, 
numbered  from  1  through  6  should  be  addressed  in  the  FEIS 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  document. 


G-28 


G-29 


Sincerely, 


hy 


Patricia  Sanderson  Port 
Regional  Environmental  Officer 


Director,  OEPC,  w/original  incoming 
Regional  Director,  FWS,  Portland 
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G.         Patrida  Sanderson  Port,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  October  23, 1997. 

G-1       Responses  to  the  Department's  specific  comments  are  provided  below. 

Maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  preserved  creek  banics  and  new  construction  features  is  a 
project  element.  Detailed  planning  for  midgation  to  address  any  site-specific  erosion  problems 
will  occur  during  final  design. 

G-2.  The  Final  ECR/S  clarifies  the  extent  of  impacts  on  riparian  forest  sub-communities  with  respect  to 
elevation  above  the  river  channel.  For  example,  most  of  the  vegetation  to  be  removed  under  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  be  on  the  middle-to-u^per  portions  of  the  banks;  lower  bank  riparian 
trees  (adjacent  to  the  channel)  would  be  left  mostly  intact.  Riparian  forest  mitigation  plantings 
would  occur  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Plantings  on  top  of  the  existing  bank  (15-20  feet  above  the 
chaimei  invert)  will  be  composed  of  species  that  are  adapted  to  this  topographic  position,  such  as 
oaks  and  sycamores.  Large  individuals  of  these  species  are  now  present  at  the  top  of  the  bank  in 
various  locations,  indicating  that  they  can  survive  once  they  become  established.  Mitigation  for 
the  habitat  value  of  riparian  scrub-shrub  is  included  in  proposed  riparian  forest  plantings. 

G-3.  The  Final  EIR/S  reconmtends  a  phased  reduction  in  momtoring,  subject  to  the  attainment  of 
acceptable  performance  objectives,  beginning  at  S  years  following  construction.  Monitoring  and 
corrective  actions  woukl  occur  as  necessary  beyond  this  time  to  meet  mitigation  requirements.  The 
Corps  will  consider  USFWS  recommendations  on  long-term  monitoring. 

G-4.  SRA  cover  perfomumce  criteria  would  be  identified  during  final  design,  with  due  consideration 
given  to  USFWS  recommendations.  The  SCVWD  has  analyzed  soil  and  groundwater  conditions 
and  concluded  that  the  success  of  mitigation  for  vegetation  and  SRA  cover  does  not  depend  on 
additional  releases. 

G-S .  The  cumulative  impact  analysis  is  focused  on  present  and  reasonably  foreseeable  projects  affecting 
the  feasibility  study  area  in  concert  with  the  proposed  action.  The  project  will  provide  equivalent 
habitat  for  areas  converted  to  bardbank  protection.  The  proposed  action's  contribution  to 
cumulative  bank  hardening  and  associated  impacts  are  discussed  under  cumulative  impacts  (section 
6.0)  in  the  Final  EIR/S. 

G-6.  Existing  baseline  information,  including  the  Final  EIR/S  appendices  and  other  referenced 
documents,  adequately  describe  the  extent  and  significatice  of  the  impacts  and  do  not  need  to  be 
updated  for  the  Final  EIR/S.  Final  mitigation  plans,  prepared  as  part  of  the  final  design,  would 
address  the  need  for  specific  habitat  replacement  criteria  in  mitigation  areas.  Regarding  the  use 
of  slope-corrected  acreages  as  recommended  by  USFWS  and  already  included  in  the  CAR,  the 
Corps  accepts  their  use  in  that  context  in  association  witfi  the  HEP  analysis.  We  do  not  agree  with 
the  necessity  of  revising  the  EIR/S  to  incorporate  slope-corrected  acreages.  See  additional 
comments  on  the  CAR  in  Appendix  D. 

G-7.      See  response  to  comment  G-6. 

G-8.  Although  the  terrestrial  habitat  maps  are  based  on  the  1984  analysis,  the  EIR/S  relies  upon  the 
1993  evaluation  of  SRA  cover.  In  each  case,  data  were  iK>t  unduly  influenced  by  recent  drought 
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or  flooding.    Therefore,  we  do  not  expect  that  upKiating  the  terrestrial  habitat  maps  would 
significantly  affect  the  results. 

G-9.  Some  additional  information  is  contained  in  the  SCVWD  EJSJS  (Parsons  Engineering  Science 
1997),  and  that  document  has  been  cross-referenced  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader.  Additional  detail 
would  be  developed  as  part  of  the  final  design  mitigation  plans. 

G-10.  Additional  studies  of  thermal  effects  are  being  conducted  by  the  SCVWD's  consultant.  Mitigation 
areas  for  the  upper  project  are  clearly  identified  in  the  EIR/S.  Mitigation  areas  for  the  downtown 
project  are  identified  to  the  extent  that  they  are  known  and  of  particular  relevance  to  this  project. 

G-1 1 .  Project-related  impacts  within  the  feasibility  study  area  are  described  in  the  EIR/S.  Most  of  the 
"comprehensive  recreation  network"  mentioned  would  be  outside  of  the  study  area.  Proposed 
recreation  features  within  the  study  area  would  be  limited  to  a  through  trail  and  minor  associated 
facilities  (picnic  tables,  restrooms,  etc.).  The  recreation  trail  extends  downstream  of  the  feasibility 
study  area  in  Reach  6.  Impacts  in  this  reach,  for  example,  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  project 
proposed  by  the  Corps. 

G-12.  As  discussed  in  the  Final  EIR/S  section  4.4.3,  the  Corps  does  not  consider  losses  of  non-wedand 
riparian  (rudera!)  scrub  vegetation  along  the  river  banks  to  be  significant  under  NEPA,  or  to 
require  mitigation  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  Corps'  mitigation  plan,  however,  does  provide 
mitigation  for  overall  habitat  impacts. 

G-13.    See  response  to  comment  G-12. 

G-14.  The  subject  discussion  of  Chinook  salmon  in  section  4.4.2  has  been  modified  to  add  that  Chinook 
salmon  can  only  briefly  tolerate  exposures  to  77  degrees.  Elsewhere  throughout  this  section,  it 
is  already  made  clear  that  salmonids  prefer,  and  exhibit  higher  survival  and  growth  at, 
temperatures  that  are  substantially  lower  than  their  thermal  tolerances. 

G-15.  An  introductory  rationale  for  the  discussion  of  genetic  affinity  under  chinook  salmon  in  section 
4.4.2  has  been  added. 

G-16.  See  response  to  comment  G-4.  The  practicality  of  providing  supplemental  flows  via  use  of 
reclaimed  water  is  being  investigated  by  the  City  of  San  Jose.  The  SCVWD  has  concluded  that 
augmenting  flows  will  not  be  necessary  for  vegetation  and  SRA  cover  mitigation  in  Reach  lOB. 
The  cessation  of  surface  flows  during  summer  months  is  not  unusual  in  a  central  California  riparian 
system.  Once  established,  through  supplemental  irrigation  if  necessary,  it  is  expected  that  riparian 
forest  vegetation  will  be  able  to  tap  into  shallow  subsurface  flows  to  survive  through  normal 
summer  drought  conditions.  Also  refer  to  the  Mitigation  and  Monitoring  Plan,  Appendix  L. 

G-17.  The  known  occurrence  of  red-legged  frogs  in  the  watershed  has  been  clarified  in  section  4.4.2 
under  Rare,  Threatened,  and  Endangered  Species.  Red-legged  frog  surveys  were  conducted 
according  to  the  USFWS  protocol;  no  individuals  of  this  species  were  foimd  within  the  study  area. 
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G-18.  The  discrepancies  result  largely  from  USFWS's  use  of  slope-corrected  acreages.  See  the  Corps' 
comments  on  the  USFWS  Revised  Draft  CAR,  Ap^ndix  D.  Revision  of  the  document  based  on 
USFWS'  slope-corrected  acreages  is  not  necessary.  The  cited  figure  in  Appendix  L  was  for  the 
Channel  Widening  Plan  and  should  have  read  6.5  acres  for  consisteiKy,  as  pointed  out  by  USFWS. 
Appendix  L  has  been  revised  to  refer  to  the  impact  generically. 

G-19.  The  Final  EIR/S  (section  4.4.3)  has  been  clarifisd  as  suggested.  Local  habitat  conditions  would 
improve  for  both  species,  whereas  access  io  upstream  spawning  areas  would  probably  be  improved 
mainly  for  steelhead. 

G-20.  The  larger  barriers  are  acting  as  grade-control  structures  which  are  important  for  stabilizing  the 
river  in  some  areas.  They  cannot  be  removed  independently  of  the  project  without  further  study 
and  analysis,  and  possible  remedial  designs  for  fish  passage. 

G-21.  The  recotnmendation  is  under  consideration  by  the  Corps  and  local  sponsor  for  construction 
activities  within  the  river. 

G-22.  The  discussion  referenced  in  section  4.4.3  under  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  Construction  Impacts— 
WUdlite  has  been  clarified.  The  SCVWD  has  recently  provided  a  comment  letter  explaining  their 
disagreements  with  the  HEP  process. 

The  statement  that  the  new  HEP  was  needed  due  to  the  age  of  the  old  HEP  is  not  correct.  In  1996, 
the  USFWS  had  agreed  that  modify ing  the  old  HEP  was  acceptable,  and  had  agreed  to  a  scope  of 
work  providing  for  this  modificatioa.  When  background  documentation  for  the  previous  HEP 
could  not  be  located,  the  USFWS  suggested  doing  a  new  HEP.  As  a  result,  a  revised  scope  of 
work,  a  new  schedule  for  this  work,  and  additional  fimds  were  required  for  the  coordination 
process  imder  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 

G-23.  See  the  Corps'  comments  on  the  USFWS  CAR  in  Appendix  D.  The  Corps  has  reservations  about 
the  assumptions  and  conchisions  of  the  HEP,  and  in  particular  with  the  downy  woodpecker  model, 
which  may  not  appropriately  reflect  the  increase  in  habitat  values  that  would  occur  through  time 
in  the  initigatioa  areas.  In  diis  regard,  one  of  the  paradoxical  features  of  the  downy  woodpecker 
model  is  that  mitigation  habitat  values  peak  at  moderate  vegetation  ages  and  then  decline  as 
mitigation  plantings  mature.  The  SCVWD  does  not  agree  with  the  HEP  methodology  by  which 
the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  was  evaluated.  SCVWD  comments  have  been  provided  under  separate 
cover  to  the  Corps,  for  discussion  with  USFWS. 

G-24.  The  docimient  does  not  state  that  USFWS  endorses  equal  compensatioa  as  mitigation  for  this 
project.  The  Corps  has  reviewed  the  HEP  conclusions  regarding  in-kind  compensation  and 
believes  that  they  do  net  accurately  reflect  the  improved  habitat  values  that  would  occur  over  time 
due  to  mitigation.  This  problem  is  due  ahnost  entirely  to  the  downy  woodpecker  model.  The 
downy  woodpecker  model  penalizes  mature  riparian  forest  for  being  too  dense,  thereby 
inappropriately  increasing  the  compensation  ratio.  This  model  does  not  reflect  the  habitat 
preferences  of  most  species  that  prefer  mature  riparian  forest. 
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See  the  Corps'  comments  on  the  USFWS  Revised  Draft  CAR  (Appendix  D)  for  additional 
discussion.  The  discussion  of  SRA  cover  reestablishment  has  been  corrected  as  suggested  by  the 
USFWS. 

G-25.  The  figure  of  4,958  linear  feet  of  overhead  cover  is  equal  to  the  total  calculated  in  the  local 
sponsor's  EIR/S  minus  Reach  6,  which  is  not  part  of  the  Corps'  project  (Parsons  Engineering 
Science  1997  (Table  4. 14-5]).  We  have  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  DEIR/S  impact  calculation 
is  larger  than  that  of  USFWS,  but  are  willing  to  accept  the  larger  figure,  unless  it  is  inaccurate, 
as  a  basis  for  mitigation.  This  may  result  in  mitigation  sUghtly  in  excess  of  requirements.  Because 
of  isK  irregular  shape  of  the  overhead  canopy,  it  is  inevitable  diat  the  forest  contaa  edge  calculated 
by  USFWS  is  larger  than  die  simple  linear  distance.  Mitigation  plantings  would  have  a  similarly 
irregular  forest  contaa  edge  and  thus  adequately  compensate.  The  fact  that  where  overhead  cover 
exists,  it  typically  shades  about  80%  of  the  streambank  length,  has  been  taken  into  account  in 
developing  mitigation  plans  for  the  project. 

•  •  .-      ;r>     ■-•  Xi 

G-26.  TTie  1993  measurements  of  overhead  cover,  upon  which  the  EIR/S  relies,  provide  a  reasonably 
good  basis  for  impaa  assessment  and  mitigation  planning,  since  at  the  time  of  measurement, 
riparian  vegetation  had  recovered  from  previous  drought  and  had  not  been  recently  removed  by 
severe  fioodJEg.  Side  shade  would  be  provided  by  mitigation  plantings.  As  noted  in  the  previous 
response,  100%  bank  coverage  is  not  assumed. 

G-27.  The  EIR/S  uses  the  HEP,  which  integrates  several  variables,  as  the  basis  for  mitigation.  The 
EIR/S  clarifies  ttie  need  to  take  into  account  the  gaps  in  overstream  cover  that  are  likely  to  exist 
in  plantings.  Riparian  forest  mitigation  plantings  may  result  in  excess  mitigation  for  overhead 
shade  losses.  The  EIR/S  states  the  minimum  requirement  for  successful  mitigation,  which  will  be 
followed. 

G-28.  The  coimnent  overstates  the  nnpaa  on  reaches  9  and  IDA.  Constmctioa  impacts  generally  affect 
only  one  side  of  the  corridor  through  these  reaches,  leaving  the  forest  intact  on  the  opposite  bank. 
There  are  also  significant  mitigation  plantings  in  these  reaches  that  would  lessen  forest 
fragmentation  through  time.  We  do  iKit  agree  with  the  implication  that  there  is  an  additional 
adverse  impact  that  has  not  been  accounted  for  and  adequately  discussed,  or  that  a  detailed 
discussion  of  differences  between  reaches  lOB  and  IOC  is  needed  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that 
these  reaches,  and  others,  would  experience  a  net  reduction  in  forest  fragmentation. 

G-29.    ivcfer  tc  tiie  Corps  comments  on  these  recommendations  in  Appendix  D. 
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CITY  OF  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

MPAffTMef/T  Of  PXAHHtHd  BUHCMNG  AND  CODE  E>'OACCM&«T 

aoi  NORTH  FIRST  STUeET 

iAM  JOSE,  CAlIf  OBMU  9J110.179S 


October  24,  1997 


Anny  Corp  of  Engineers 
Environmental  Planning  Section 
353  Market  Sueel,  7th  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105-2197 

Dear  Sir: 

RE:     EIR/EIS    REPORT    FOR    UPPER    GUADALUPE    RIVER    FEASIBILITY    STUDY 
COMMENTS 

The  City  of  San  Jos^  has  reviewed  the  Draft  Feasibility  Report  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement/Report  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study  and  has  the  following 
comments. 

H-1  Proposed  floodwalls  have  the  potential  to  block  existing  overland  drainage  release  (flow)  from 
adjacent  neighborhoods,  hence  causing  or  aggravating  localized  flooding.  Additionally,  these 
walls  will  raise  the  hydraulics  grade  line  in  the  river  which  will  result  in  increased  tailvvater 
at  existing  storm  drain  outfalls.  This  will  cause  diminished  storm  drain  capacity  and  the 
likelihood  of  discharge  of  both  storm  and  river  water  onto  local  streets.  The  above-listed 
conditions  are  considered  significant  and  any  available  mitigation  should  be  identified  or  the 
EIR'EIS  should  conclude  the  impact  is  significant  and  unavoidable. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  additional  information,  please  contact  me  at  (408)  27-4576. 
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H.         JulieCaporgiio,  City  of  San  Jose.  October  24,  1997. 

H-1.  Local  drainage  impacts  resulting  fixMn  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  have  been  addressed  with  the  City 
of  San  Jose.  Features  to  address  impact  issues  have  been  coordinated  with  the  City's  Hydrology 
Department  in  the  development  of  this  plan.  If  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  were  to  be 
implemented,  additional  money  would  need  to  be  included  with  the  project's  costs  to  address  the 
impacts  associated  with  the  inclusion  of  floodwalls  in  Reach  8  and  along  Ross  Creek.  This 
discussion  in  included  in  the  revised  section  4.3.3,  Water  Resources. 


(,l^:'U  I    ■'       -•O"-'     Jl!!?' 
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HACIENDA   E^fVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE   MAGNEH* 


SAN  JOSE  UNIFIED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Susan    Olsen,    Principal  All  Students  Can  Uarn.All  Students  Can  Succeed! 


October  24,  1997 

William  R.  DeJager 
US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
333  Market  Street,  7th  Floor 
San  Francjsco,  CA  94105-2197 

Dear  Mr  DeJager: 

l-l      As  a  teacher  at  Hacienda  Environmental  Science  Magnet  School,  I  am 
interested  in  your  plans  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control 
Project.  We  have  officially  adopted  a  section  of  the  nver  south  of  Wren 
Drive  and  are  planning  lessons  and  projeas  for  our  students  concerning  this 
area.  I  have  a  few  questions  about  your  involvement  in  the  Guadalupe  River: 
What  plans  does  the  Army  Corps  have  that  would  mclude  this  area 

directly  or  that  would  affect  this  area  indirectly? 
Are  there  any  opportunities  for  public  input  before  your  plans  are 

finalized? 
If  we  want  to  plant  trees  or  make  other  improvements  do  we  need  to 
get  your  permission,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Water  District? 

Besides  having  these  questions  answered,  I  would  also  appreciate  receiving 
all  future  information  concerning  this  project. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Suzanne  Lowd 
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I.  Suzanne  Lowd,  Hadenda  Enrironmental  Science  Magnet.  October  24,  1997. 

1-1 .        Please  see  response  to  c(Hnment  E-1 .  A  letter  has  been  sent  to  Ms.  Lowd  idetitifying  opportunities 
for  continued  participation  in  river  restoration. 

From  Wren  Drive  south  to  the  gauging  station,  the  river  channel  has  nearly  enough  capacity  to 
handle  floods  up  to  the  size  of  a  100-year  flood.  The  only  action  proposed  in  this  area  for  flood 
control  is  construction  of  a  low  levee  at  the  top  of  the  west  bank.  However,  this  section  of  river 
has  poor  habitat  conditions  at  present  due  to  past  channelization.  Therefore,  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  would  be  reconfigured  to  provide  several  terraces:  this  would  mimic  natural  river  channel 
morphology  and  optimize  the  potential  for  habitat  improvement.  Riparian  forest  would  be  planted 
in  much  of  the  area  afterwards.  The  intent  is  to  provide  high-quality  riparian  and  aquatic  habitats 
in  this  section  of  river,  although  achieving  this  goal  would  probably  take  a  couple  of  decades. 

From  the  gauging  station  south  to  Hillsdale  Avenue,  the  river  channel  is  too  small  to  handle  large 
floods.  Therefore,  the  upper  portion  of  the  east  bank  would  be  excavated  to  provide  a  widened 
channel.  The  west  bank  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  east  bank  would  be  largely  unchanged. 
Plantings  of  riparian  forest  would  be  established  on  the  widened  east  bank  and  some  currently 
barren  areas  on  the  west  bank,  and  would  eventually  result  in  improved  habitat  conditions. 

biq>rovanent  of  habitat  condidons  along  both  these  sections  of  river  would  compensate  in  part  for 
project  impacts  in  other  areas  having  better  habitat. 

The  SCVWD  can  be  contacted  regarding  any  iiiq>rovenients  inchiding  tree  planting  that  the  school 
wishes  to  do  in  this  area  (permission  from  the  Coips  is  not  needed  unless  a  wetland  area  is 
disturbed).  Otherwise,  one  runs  the  risk  that  improvements  may  be  removed  during  construction. 
There  are  places  on  the  west  bank  of  die  river  that  are  not  presently  forested  and  which  would  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  project.  Many  of  these  areas  are  proposed  for  tree  planting  and  may  be 
suitable  for  your  use  if  the  SCVWD  provides  permission.  After  completion  of  the  project,  the 
school  may  wish  to  not  only  continue  trash  cleanup,  but  to  also  monitor  vegetation  regrowth  and 
changes  in  habitat  conditions  and  wildlife  use  of  the  area. 

When  the  Corps  Final  EIR/S  and  the  SCVWD  Final  EIR/S  are  released,  there  will  be  an  additional 
public  comment  period  during  which  the  school  may  respond  to  this  proposal. 
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WESTERN  WATERS  CANOE  CLUB 


40  Redding  Road 
Campbell,  CA  95008 

October  26, 1997 


Mr.  William  DeJager 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
333  Market  Street,  Seventh  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105-2197 


Subject:  Draft  Feasibility  Report  &  Environmental  Impact  Statement/Report,  Upper  Guadalupe 
River  Feasibility  Study,  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  San  Francisco 
District  and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District 

Ref  1 :  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement,  Upper  Guadalupe 
River  Flood  Control  Project,  Dated  January  1997,  prepared  by  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Water  District  &  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Ref  2:  Western  Waters  Canoe  Club  Comments  on  Ref.  1  dated  April  17, 1997 
Dear  Mr.  DeJager: 


J-1  Our  club  has  reviewed  the  subject  document  and  recognize  that  a  lot  of  work  has  gone  into 

its  generation  and  publication.  Unfortimately,  we  strongly  feel  that  the  effort  was  a  total  waste  of 
taxpayers  money.  The  subject  report  which  actually  consists  of  two  reports  with  the  same  title 
covers  the  same  project  as  the  Ref  1  report  which  was  published  by  the  same  two  agencies,  only 
seven  months  ago,  at  substantial  cost.  Oddly,  both  of  the  subject  reports  use  different  names  for  the 
different  options  evaluated  and  provide  different  cost  data  than  the  referenced  report  which  is  very 
confusing  and  makes  cross  referencing  very  difficult.  In  addition,  the  subject  reports  do  not  cover 
all  of  the  options  or  areas  covered  by  the  earlier  report.  The  subject  Reports  do  not  address  a 
Stream  Restoration  Alternative  at  all,  as  well  as  some  other  very  important  topics.  For  example, 
they  totally  fail  to  address  water  related  recreation  issues,  such  as  fishing,  boating,  aquatic  life 
observation  or  studies  and  do  not  discuss  property  value  impacts  as  a  result  of  the  project.  They 
also  either  do  not  adequately  address  or  contain  many  incorrect  statements  regarding  many  matters 
of  concern.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  both  efforts,  we  want  to  know  exactly  how  much  each 
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one  of  these  separate  studies  and  reports  cost  the  taxpayers.  We  not  only  would  like  to  Icnow  the  }  -1 

cost  of  the  publications  themselves  but  also  the  cost  for  the  research,  meetings  and  mailings 
associated  with  them.  Agencies  responsible  for  these  duplicate  efforts  are  not  only  sucking  up  large 
sums  of  tax  dollars  but  are  also  wasting  the  time  and  money  of  the  public  and  other  agencies  who 
are  obligated  to  respond  to  them.  In  view  of  this  we  also' would  like  to  know  how  much  has  been 
squandered  to  date  on  the  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Projects,  including  all  of  studies 
conducted  to  date  and  the  actual  costs  of  all  of  the  projects  which  have  been  completed  or  are 
currently  underway,  along  with  all  of  the  costs  associated  with  trying  to  repair  and  maintain  them. 

We  have  very  grave  reservations  regarding  the  workability  of  either  of  the  proposed  J-2 

projects.  The  Project's  plans  and  designs  are  neady  detailed  on  paper  and  are  backed  by  text  stating 
how  beneficial  the  project  will  be  in  the  future.  But,  no  objective  evidence  or  data  are  provided  to 
give  any  kind  of  assurance  that  the  projects  will  work  as  described.  The  Downtown  Flood  Control 
Project  is  not  working  as  designed  or  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  it's  permits.  The  Flood 
Control  Project  Downstream  of  Highway  101  is  not  working  as  designed,  see  Overflow  Channel 
discussion  on  pages  5-7  of  Ref  2.    In  view  of  these  dismal  track  records,  we  feel  there  is  every  reason 
to  fear  that  the  proposed  project,  which  is  very  similar  in  design,  will  only  continue  this  destructive 
trend  of  the  river's  ecosystem.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  not  one  bit  of  new  flood  control  work,  using 
hardscape  methods,  should  be  permitted  any  place  on  the  river  until  the  current  or  recently  completed 
projects  are  at  least  working  as  promised  and  in  comphance  with  their  permits.  The  sections  of  the 
river  covered  by  the  proposed  projects  are  recognized  by  every  environmental  study  and  publication 
addressing  our  river  systems,  including  this  EIRyElS,  as  critical  for  our  declining  and  threatened 
aquatic/wild  life.  The  Project  areas  are  recognized  by  all  knowledgeable  sources  as  having  some  of 
the  last  remaining  quasi  natural  riparian  corridors  in  Santa  Clara  County.  They  not  only  must  be 
protected,  they  must  be  restored  and  enhanced  in  accordance  with  local  and  state  policies  as  described 
in  this  report. 

Unfortunately  because  there  are  enough  differences  in  the  subject  and  referenced  reports  J-3 

we  feel  it  necessary  to  provide  detailed  comments  on  each  report.  However,  because  of  the 
similarities  in  the  projects  and  the  subject  report  deficiencies  we  frequently  refer  to  our  comments 
on  the  Ref  1  report  which  we  have  identified  as  Ref  2  and  are  including  a  copy  of  it  as  part  of  our 
comment  package. 

Comments  On 
DRAFT  EIRTEIS  -  UPPER  GUADALUPE  RIVER  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

PUBLIC  INPUT  AND  PREFERENCES 

Para.  3  on  page  4  of  the  Report  states  a  public  information  brochure  was  released  in  1976  with  a  J-4. 

questionnaire  soliciting  public  preferences  for  flood  control  alternatives.  What  were  the  results  of 
this  survey?  Public  conmients  at  each  of  the  recent  project  meetings  held  in  Willow  Glen  were 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  both  projects  as  recommended.  Public  conunents  were  heavily  in  favor 
of  less  costly  and  more  quickly  implemented  flood  protection  efforts,  such  as  riparian  corridor 
restoration  and  debris  clean  up  as  well  as  other  watershed  management  methods.    The  Report 
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states,  on  page  58,  that  the  public  prefers  bypass  channels  to  channel  widening  measures  and  that 
these  preferences  were  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  bypass  features  in  the  proposed  design.  Please 
provide  data  to  support  t'-is  statement.  We  believe  the  public  prefers,  as  we  do,  a  bypass  option  to  a 
concrete  channel  option  or  in  cases  where  no  more  environmentally  friendly  or  less  costly 
alternatives  exist,  such  as  in  the  Contract  3  section  of  the  Downtown  Guadalupe  River  Flood 
Control  Project  (FCP).  But,  bypass  chaimels  are  not  required  in  this  project  area,  nor  were  they 
required  in  the  Contract  1  and  2  areas  of  the  Downtown  FCP.  Our  Club  and  most  people  we  have 
talked  to  prefer  a  riparian  restoration  alternative  for  this  project  area  as  well  as  for  the  remainder  for 
the  Guadalupe  watershed.  Both  the  Santa  Clara  County  and  San  Jose  General  Plans  mandate  that 
riparian  corridors  be  preserved  and  restored,  not  degraded  or  destroyed.  There  are  also  a  host  of 
local  envirotunental  agencies,  conservation,  recreational  and  sport  groups  which  support  a  riparian 
restoration  alternative.  In  addition,  the  Regioruil  Water  QuaUty  Control  Board  has  initiated  a  pilot 
program  to  identify  negative  impacts  to  our  watersheds  and  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  eliminate 
fiirther  impacts,  while  enhancing  the  waterways,  riparian  areas  and  all  beneficial  uses  of  them.  This 
program  is  known  as  the  Santa  Clara  Basin  Watershed  Management  Initiative  and  there  is  a  large 
and  diverse  group  of  stockholders  working  on  the  initiative  to  enhance  our  waterways. 

22  EXISTING/ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS 

WATER  SUPPLY  -  The  Report  states  that  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD) 
operates  instream  groundwater  recharge  facilities  in  the  waterways.  This  u  incorrect  The  District 
lost  its  permits  for  operating  these  recharge  dams  on  the  Guadalupe  and  other  streams  in  199S  partly 
because  they  were  seriously  degrading  our  waterways  and  they  have  not  been  in  operation  since. 

WATER  QUALITY  -  The  Report  states  that  there  is  a  threat  of  nonpoint  source  pollution  in  the 
river,  which  includes  pesticides  and  herbicides  due  to  stormwater  runoff.  It  doesn't  address  the  fact 
that  the  SCVWD  has  a  program  for  regularly  spraying  herbicides  along  many  riparian  areas  and  that 
this  spraying  will  be  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the  project  due  to  all  the  maintenance  roads  and 
hardscaped  bypass  channels  being  proposed.  This  will  have  a  significant  negative  environmental 
impact  on  the  river  and  its  wild  and  aquatic  life.  The  Report  doesn't  address  the  pollution  caused  by 
vagrants  and  homeless  living  along  the  river's  banks  and  using  it  as  their  bathrooms  and  garbage 
dump  with  full  knowledge  of  city  and  SCVWD  officials.  While  the  Report  correctly  states  that 
there  are  increased  water  temperatures  due  to  the  lack  of  shade  along  the  riverbank,  it  fails  to  stale 
the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  shade,  thus  the  increased  temperatvires.  It  fails  to  identify  the  removal  of 
the  riparian  and  SRA  habitat  by  the  SCVWD  and  ACOE  flood  control  projects,  the  San  Jose 
redevelopment  and  park  construction  efforts  and  other  riverside  construction  projects  as  one  of  the 
prime  causes  of  this  temperature  problem.  It  also  does  not  address  the  destructive  impacts  caused 
by  the  SCVWD's  diversion  of  water  or  the  blockage  of  water  flows  down  the  natural  channel,  the 
other  prime  cause  of  high  water  temperature.  While  the  Report  correctly  states  that  the  tpper 
reaches,  10-12,  of  the  river  have  less  shade  cover  and  thus  provide  poor  habitat  for  anadromous 
fish,  it  fails  to  state  that  Reach  10  has  some  good  gravel  areas  and  numerous  salmon  have  been 
observed  spawning  in  this  reach  for  at  least  the  last  10  years,  and  that  several  chinook  juveniles  had 
been  captured  in  this  area  in  1994,  Ref  Attachment  I,  as  well  as  in  1997.  The  Report  also  fails  to 
point  out  that  the  better  salmonid  spawning  areas,  from  Curtner  Ave.  to  1-880  are  either  threatened 
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by  this  FCP  or  Contract  3  of  the  Downtown  FCP,  or  have  already  been  destroyed  by  Contracts  1 
and  2  of  the  Downtown  Guadalupe  FCP,  Ref  2  Attachments  I  to  IV. 

AQUATIC  HABITAT  -  The  Report  correctly  states  that  shaded  riverine  aquatic,  SRA,  habitat  is       J-9 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  self  sustaining  populations  of  salmonids  and  there  is  considerable 
potential  for  it's  improvement  along  the  river's  banks.  However,  it  doesn't  state  that  the  proposed 
projects  will  do  little,  if  anything,  to  improve  the  SRA  habitat.  Contrarily,  the  proposed  projects 
will  most  likely  have  an  adverse  impact  on  it  The  proposed  projects  have  no  plans  to  remove  the 
concrete  rubble  that  chokes  most  of  the  riparian  corridor  and  limits  riparian  and  SRA  growth.  This 
rubble  also  adversely  affects  river  hydrology,  causing  erosion  and  bank  failure.  Bypass  channels 
have  constantly  failed  in  the  downtovra  area.  This  is  adversely  impacting  the  little  SRA  habitat 
which  was  not  removed  by  the  construction  of  those  projects  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  same 
thing  will  not  happen  in  the  proposed  project  area  as  well. 

FISHERY  RESOURCES  -  The  Report  states  that  the  only  saknonids  in  the  Guadalupe  River  J-IO 

system  are  chinook  salmon  and  rainbow/steelhead  trout.  Accordmg  to  history  books,  the 
Guadalupe  River  also  once  supported  coho  salmon  runs.  Skinner  1962  &  Ref.  2,  Appendix  D.  Also, 
local  long  time  resident,  business  owner  and  fisherman  G.  Garbarino  stated  he  caught  and/or 
observed  silver  salmon  in  Los  Gatos  Creek- directly  behind  his  business  on  Autumn  St.  almost  every 
January  up  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  his  age  and  decreased  mobility  prevented  him  venturing 
down  into  the  creek.  In  early  February  1995  while  canoeing  Los  Gatos  Creek,  the  writer  and  his 
partner  observed  a  large  pinkish  salmonid,  believed  to  be  a  coho,  in  a  rapid  on  Los  Gatos  Creek  just 
below  Bascom  Avenue.  Video  tape  seen  of  a  fairly  fresh,  light  colored  22  to  26  inch  salmon  caught 
on  the  Guadalupe  River  in  January  1994  could  well  have  been  a  coho,  as  the  size  and  color  of  the 
fish  and  timing  of  the  catch  were  not  consistent  with  the  chinook  salmon  that  have  been  observed. 
In  view  of  the  above,  there  is  a  very  good  possibility  that  a  few  coho  salmon  may  still  try  to  spawn 
in  the  Guadalupe  River  system,  at  least  on  occasion.  Therefore,  we  feel  this  possibility  needs  to  be 
recognized  and  addressed  by  this  Report. 

The  Report  states  that  there  have  been  unconfirmed  reports  of  steelhead  redds  in  the  study  area.  ]-ll 

There  have  been  many  sightings  of  steelhead  and  redds  in  the  Guadalupe  River  in  the  past  ten  years. 
The  Habitat  Restoration  Group  has  documented  steelhead  redds  in  the  project  area  as  a  result  of 
their  spreader  dam  studies  for  the  SCV  WD,  and  the  Ceilifomia  Dept.  of  Fish  &  Game  has 
documented  steelhead  redds  in  the  river.  The  writer  and  Roger  Castillo  observed  and  video  taped 
steelhead  trying  to  jump  the  1 5  ft  dam  just  behind  the  SCV  WD  facility  off  Almaden  Expressway  for 
the  past  several  years,  and  the  SCVWD  captured  several  young  steelhead  in  the  river  this  past 
spring.  Numerous  steelhead  were  also  observed  and  photographed  in  the  river  this  year  at  St.  John 
St.  by  contractors  working  on  the  Itadian  Village  restoration  project  in  the  area. 

While  the  temperatures  in  the  Guadeilupe  River  System  are  very  warm  in  the  summer  and  early  fall,       J-12 
it  is  inappropriate  to  speculate  they  are  above  the  lethal  limits  for  salmonids  in  all  areas. 
Temperatures  in  the  Guadalupe  River  system  vary  greatly  depending  on  where  they  are  taken. 
Computerized  data  loggers  recording  temperatures  at  hourly  intervals  at  different  locations  along 
shallow  sections  of  the  Guadalupe  River  System  show  these  wide  differences  in  temperature.  In  the 


1-12     upper  reaches,  where  the  river  is  wide,  shallow  and  devoid  of  cover,  the  temperatures  are  very  high, 
the  mid  80's  is  not  uncommon  in  the  summer  and  this  would  certainly  be  lethal  to  young  salmonids. 
But,  in  the  sections  of  the  river  where  there  is  good  SRA  cover  and  deep  pools,  temperatures  are  far 
lower  and  can  stay  in  the  sixties  even  on  the  hottest  days.  In  the  downtown  area,  there  are  many 
sections  of  the  river  where  water  is  up  welling.  This  provides  cool  pockets  of  water  for  fish  to  hold 
in.  Also,  cool  ground  water  is  constantly  being  pumped  into  the  river  from  basements  of  the  larger 
buildings  and  wells  under  some  freeway  underpass  areas  in  the  downtown  area.  This  is  another 
source  of  cool  water  the  fish  can  use.  We  believe  fish  v/ill  seek  out  the  cooler  waters  and  can 
survive  in  these  areas  when  the  other  parts  of  the  river  are  too  warm  for  them. 

J-13     The  Report  incorrectly  states  that  the  highest  quality  salmonid  habitat  is  found  in  tributaries 
upstream  of  the  study  area.  Immediately  upstream  of  the  study  area  there  is  a  wide  open  river 
corridor,  devoid  of  riparian  habitat,  above  that  is  a  virtually  impassable  15  foot  high  dam.  Above 
the  dam  there  is  a  wide  unshaded  water  storage/percolation  area  in  the  summer  months  and  a  wide 
shallow  unshaded  river  channel  in  the  winter.  Above  this  area  is  the  confluence  of  Guadalupe 
Creek  just  below  Lake  Almaden.  Guadalupe  Creek  runs  only  several  inches  deep  in  this  area  in  the 
summer  and  sometimes  doesn't  flow  all  of  the  way  to  the  river  because  of  SCVWD  water 
management  policies,  Ref  Attachment  II.  It  contains  no  riparian  habitat  and  its  temperature 
fluctuates  greatly  depending  on  air  temperature  and  amoiint  of  sunlight.  Temperatures  in  the  60's 
are  possible  on  sunny  days  even  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer  temperatures  reach  into  the  mid  80's, 
no  salmonid  would  survive  in  this  area.  About  two  miles  upstream  of  its  confluence  with  the 
Guadalupe  River  the  creek  is  blocked  by  the  double  drop  structure,  the  Mason  Dam.  It's  only  above 
the  Mason  dam  that  creek  conditions  start  to  improve,  but  no  migrating  salmonid  can  reach  this 
area  Above  Lake  Almaden,  which  serves  to  warm  the  water  in  the  hot  sun,  there  are  several  rocky 
drops  which  would  impede  fish  migration.  Above  these  blockages,  Alamitos  Creek  has  either  no  or 
very  poor  riparian  cover  for  quite  a  distance.  As  a  result,  water  temperatures  in  this  area  can  reach 
into  the  low  sixties  in  the  winter  and  low  seventies  in  the  summer,  which  is  very  marginal  for 
salmonids.  There  is  also  a  channelization  project  in  progress  on  the  upper  part  of  this  creek  which 
is  destroying  riparian  habitat  and  hardscaping  the  creek's  banks.  Currently  Alamitos  and  the  lower 
part  of  Guadalupe  Creek  do  not  have  good  habitat  for  salmonids.  Why  does  the  Report  state  that 
they  do?  Both  creeks  have  potential  for  being  restored  but  there  has  been  no  mention  of  doing  so  in 
either  the  subject  or  referenced  project. 

J-14    ENDANGERED  &  THREATENED  SPECIES  -  The  Report  fails  to  state  that  southwestern  pond 
turtles  have  been  observed  and  video  taped  in  Reach  9  of  the  project  area  and  downstream  of  the 
project  area.  The  species  potentially  exists  all  along  the  study  area.  Why  doesn't  the  Report  address 
the  pond  turtles?  Steelhead  have  been  observed  and  video  taped  in  the  study  area  and  steelhead 

J-15     redds  have  be  docunented  in  the  study  area.  Numerous  steelhead  were  video  taped  trying  to  jump 
the  dam  behind  the  SCVWD  headquarters  the  past  two  years  in  February  and  March  and  young 
steelhead  were  capt^jred  in  the  river  system  this  year  by  the  SCVWD.  Why  doesn't  the  Report 
recognize  that  steelhead  spawn  and  survive  in  the  river? 
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2.4  EXISTING  WATER  RESOURCES  PROJECTS 

In  describing  existing  projects,  the  Report  states  that  due  to  prior  flood  control  projects  which  J'  16 

widened  the  river  corridor  between  US  Highway  101  and  the  Bay  that  this  area  will  convey  the  100 
year  event.  This  is  incorrect.  Due  to  the  failure  of  the  Downtown  Flood  Control  project  and  other 
bank  failures  all  along  the  river,  the  lower  Guadalupe  will  not  convey  the  100  year  flood.  Even 
after  emergency  action  was  taken  by  the  SCVWD  to  raise  the  levee's  along  the  lower  Guadalupe 
last  year  in  an  attempt  to  better  protect  property  in  the  area  experts  state  the  channel  will  still  not 
cany  the  100  year  flow,  Ref  2,  Appendix  C  &  Attachment  4. 

In  describing  the  Downtown  Flood  Control  Project,  the  Report  states  the  project  is  ongoing  and  is        ]-l7 
expected  to  cost  138  million  dollars.  This  is  incorrect  The  project  is  currently  stopped  because  it 
is  failing.  It  is  not  in  compliance  with  it's  permits  and  now  officials  admit  it  can  not  meet  the  permit 
requirements,  Ref  2,  Appendix  A  &  B  and  Attachments  A,  B  &  C.  The  project  is  also  reportedly 
way  over  budget.  In  view  of  the  above,  we  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  much  has  been  spent  to 
date  on  this  project. 

3.1  FLOODING 

The  Report  provides  estimates  of  how  much  flood  damage  could  be  expected  in  events  of  various        J-18 
magnitudes  for  each  economic  area  without  the  proposed  project.  There  are  no  estimates  provided 
of  how  much  damage  could  be  expected  within  the  project  area  in  a  500  year  or  100  +  year  event 
after  the  project  has  been  completed  or  in  the  event  of  a  flood  wall  or  other  type  of  project  failure  at 
any  level.  Since  flood  damage  is  always  substantially  higher  when  flood  waters  exceed  project 
capacity  or  in  the  event  of  flood  control  project  failure,  please  provide  a  table  of  such  estimates  and 
infonnation  on  how  the  estimates  were  derived  for  each  economic  area.  We  believe  such  figures 
need  to  be  included  in  any  type  of  national  economic  development  analysis  (NED). 

Also,  please  provide  estimates  of  additional  flood  damage  which  will  be  caused  downstream  by  the     J-19 
project.  With  the  completion  of  the  proposed  project,  storm  waters  will  be  moved  to  the  downtown 
area  and  lower  reaches  of  the  Guadalupe  much  faster  than  they  would  have  reached  the  area  if 
allowed  to  flow  in  a  restored  natural  river  channel.  Flash  flows  from  the  upper  Guadalupe  along 
with  the  runoff  from  the  streets,  buildings,  parking  areas  and  the  expanded  airport  in  the  downtown 
area  vwll  cause  the  river  to  peak  faster  downstream  and  will  most  likely  breach  the  already 
inadequate  levees.  How  much  damage  and  loss  of  life  will  this  cause  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
development  is  'oeing  permitted  right  next  to  levees  which  now  can't  even  handle  a  50  year  event? 
Ref  Attachment  III  and  Ref  2  Appendix  C. 

3  J  FISH  AND  "WILDLIFE  HABITAT  NEEDS 

The  Report  correctly  states  that  human  actions  have  caused  severe  cumulative  loss  of  riparian  &  J-20 

SRA  habitat  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  It  fails  to  mention  that  losses  along  the  Guadalupe 
River  are  primarily  the  result  of  ACOE,  SCVWD  and  San  Jose  Redevelopment  Agency  actions. 
Again,  the  Report  incorrectly  states  that  the  highest  quality  salmonid  habitat  exists  upstream  of 


J-20      Blossom  Hill  Road.  Removal  of  or  laddering  the  dam  above  Blossom  Hill  Rd  will  provide  no 

additional  habitat  for  salmonids  unless  a  project  is  undertaken  inunediately  to  restore  the  creeks  to 
their  natural  shaded  condition. 

3.4  RECREATION  OPPORTUNITIES 

J-21      The  Report  addresses  the  need  to  provide  greater  public  access  to  the  river  corridor.  It  talks  about 
providing  trails  and  hiking,  biking,  equestrian  and  disabled  access.  However,  the  report  does  not 
address  river  recreation  activities  such  as  boating,  fishing,  aquatic  studies  etc.  The  Guadalupe  River 
is  listed  as  a  navigable  river  and  is  navigable  by  small  watercraft  such  as  canoes  and  kayaks  at 
moderate  to  high  flows  from  the  dam  above  Blossom  Hill  Rd.  to  Alviso.  The  San  Francisco  Bay 
Basin  Plan  also  lists  non  contact  water  recreation  as  a  beneficial  use  of  the  Guadalupe  River. 
Evidence  of  this  use  is  provided  in  Ref.  2,  Appendix  G  &  Attachment  5.  We  not  only  want  to  see 
no  further  negative  impacts  to  water  recreation  on  the  river,  we  want  any  work  on  the  upper 
Guadalupe  River  to  remove  all  of  the  concrete  construction  rubble  dumped  into  the  river  in  the 
guise  of  Flood  Control.  This  rubble  is  dangerous  with  its  protruding  rebar,  it  snags  debris,  changes 
river  hydrology,  causes  erosion,  impedes  riparian  growth,  blocks  navigation  at  lower  flows  and 
impedes  fish  migration.  River  related  activities  and  how  they  will  be  provided  for  need  to  be 
addressed  in  the  Report 

4.2  PLANNING  OBJECTIVES  &  CONSTRAINTS 

J-22      The  Report  states  that  avoidance  of  negative  impacts  to  habitat  was  a  major  constraint  for  all  of  the 
plans  considered  and  that  attempts  were  made  to  avoid  removal  of  additional  riparian  forest  in  the 
development  of  each  alternative.  It  also  states  that  alternatives  were  developed  to  avoid,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  impacts  on  salmonids.  We  do  not  agree  with  these  statements.  We 
believe  the  design  proposed,  which  is  similar  to  the  downtown  design  will  not  function  properly  but 
will  cause  the  same  problems  that  are  being  realized  in  the  downtown  area. 

Attempting  to  avoid  negative  impacts  and  avoiding  impacts  as  much  as  possible  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  Downtown  FCP  is  severely  impacting  the  environment  contrary  to  assurances  that  it  was  going 
to  enhance  it.  SCV  WD  Flood  Control  projects  have  destroyed  most  of  the  waterways  and  riparian 
habitats  in  Santa  Clara  County,  including  such  habitat  on  the  lower  Guadalupe  River.  Less  than  5 
miles  of  marginal  habitat  remain  on  the  river.  This  habitat  can  not  be  flirther  impacted  in  anyway, 
we  must  start  restoring  the  riparian  and  SRA  habitat  already  lost 

4.4  PLAN  FORMULATION  RATIONALE 

J-23     This  Report  lists  three  options  that  were  evaluated  and  recommends  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan.  This 

option  is  very  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Ref.  1  report  and  is  not  acceptable  for  all  of 

the  reasons  listed  in  Para.  3.3  of  Ref.  1 .  The  river  restoration  alternative  was  not  even  discussed  in 

this  EIR/EIS.  The  Ref  1  report  at  least  mentions  this  alternative  and  states  that  the  objective  of 

this  option  is  the  re-establishment  of  the  functions  and  values  of  the  historic  riparian  corridor. 

The  goal  of  the  geomorphologic  approach  is  to  restore  the  natural  sinuosity  of  the  Guadalupe 
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River  channel;  enhance  sediment  transport ;  and  provide  for  long  term  stabilization  of  the  J-23 

banks  by  restoring  the  plan,  profile,  and  geometry  of  the  active  channel.  It  further  states  that 
"this  alternative  v/ould  provide  an  opportunity  for  significant  new  riparian  vegetation  to  re- 
establish and  strives  to  create  a  functional  physical  and  biological  river  system  that  allows 
natural  processes  to  occur  while  restoring  and  maintaining  habitat  values  for  fish  and 
wildlife."  We  believe  this  is  truly  a  get  well  prescription  for  our  waterways.  It  is  exactly  what  is 
necessary  and  the  only  alternative  which  can  satisfy  all  of  the  stated  policies  and  goals  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  and  San  Jose  General  Plans.  These  Plans  clearly  mandate  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  our  waterways  and  riparian  habitats  while  at  the  same  time  providing  flood  protection 
and  reducing  maintenance  costs.  We  believe  this  alternative  is  the  only  one  which  wll  satisfy  the 
goals  of  the  newly  established  Santa  Clara  Basin  Watershed  Management  Initiative  and  succeed  in 
the  conservation  of  oiu-  resources  in  accordance  with  the  goals  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  Guadalupe  Coyote  Resource  Conservation  District  (GCRCD),  California  Dept.  of 
Fish  &  Game  (CDF&G),  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS),  US  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
(USF&WS),  San  Francisco  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board,  (SFRWQCB),  the  CA  Public 
Trust  Doctrine,  conservation,  recreation  and  sports  fishing  groups,  and  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
our  citizens. 


We  believe  the  cost  of  the  Stream  Restoration  Option  to  be  far  less  expensive  in  both  construction 
and  maintenance  cost  than  any  of  the  other  options  proposed  by  the  subject  or  referenced  reports. 
National  renowned  hydrologist,  Dave  Rosgen,  visited  the  upper  and  study  area  reaches  of  the  river 
while  teaching  applied  fluvial  geomorphology  classes  sponsored  by  the  GCRCD  each  year  for  the 
past  three  years  and  did  not  indicate  the  need  for  bypass  channels  in  these  areas.  Regarding 
construction  costs  for  his  Stream  Restoration  methods,  Mr.  Rosgen  stated  in  a  telephone 
conversation  with  the  writer  on  3/25/97,  and  again  in  face  to  face  conversations  on  April  7-9, 1997, 
that  his  construction  costs  for  restoration  projects  ranges  from  $6  to  $60  per  linear  foot  (Rosgen 
1 997).  At  $60  per  foot,  the  construction  costs  for  the  entire  project  would  amount  to  a  little  over  $2 
million  dollars.  Even  if  the  costs  were  10  times  this  amount,  the  project's  construction  price  tag 
would  only  amount  to  $20  million.  It  is  recognized  that  this  cost  does  not  include  construction 
expenses  for  bridge  replacements,  land  acquisition  and  the  like.  But,  even  with  these  fees  added, 
the  Stream  Restoration  Option  would  be  significantly  less  expensive  than  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 

The  EIR  needs  to  describe  the  Stream  Restoration  Option  in  the  same  amount  of  detail  as  the 
Reconmiended  Project  The  designs  need  to  be  reviewed  and  validated  and  their  estimated  costs 
justified  by  a  stakeholder  team  of  engineers,  hydrologists,  biologists  and  geomorphologists.  Only 
when  the  viable  options  and  all  of  their  related  construction,  mitigation  and  maintenance  costs,  as 
well  as  other  impacts,  are  objectively  presented,  evaluated  and  compared  can  the  best  project  be 
selected. 

5.2  NED  ANALYSIS 

The  Report  provides  an  NED  analysis  but  we  question  this  analysis.  All  of  the  figures  listed  are 
hypothetical  and  based  on  the  project  working  according  to  plans.  But  past  FCP's  on  this  river  have 
not  worked  as  planned.  There  are  no  costs  listed  for  the  envionunental  damages  which  will  be 
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created  by  the  project,  or  for  excess  flood  damages  created  if  the  project  fails  or  has  it's  capacity 
exceeded.  Estimates  for  such  damages  need  to  be  listed  and  factored  into  the  NED.  We  take  issue 
with  the  basis  for  some  of  the  other  figures  provided  and  believe  it  is  irresponsible  to  list  others  as 
savings.  We  believe,  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  Downtown  FCP,  that  maintenance  cost  for  the 
proposed  project  to  be  significantly  higher  than  predicted  and  which  are  being  expended  on  present 
projects.  All  of  the  maintenance  roads  and  hardscape  structures  of  the  proposed  projects  have  to  be 
continually  maintained.  Therefore,  there  will  be  not  cost  savings  for  maintenance,  rather  there  will 
be  a  negative  cost  impact.  How  can  the  report  state  there  will  be  a  maintenance  savings?  The 
Report  also  lists  a  flood  insurance  cost  savings.  Constructing  a  flood  control  project  doesn't  change 
land  contours.  Property  in  a  flood  plain  will  still  be  in  the  flood  plain  when  the  project  is 
completed,  no  matter  where  the  flood  boundary  lines  on  a  map  are  drawn.  These  properties  will 
still  get  flooded,  most  likely  more  seriously,  if  the  project  fails  or  it's  capacity  is  exceeded.  People 
living  in  the  flood  plain  cu-e  ill  advised  to  reduce  their  flood  insurance  if  this  or  any  other  flood 
control  project  is  implemented.  They  would  be  far  better  advised  to  increase  their  flood  insurance 
coverage  to  pay  for  increased  damages  which  can  be  expected  in  event  of  a  failure,  so  the  flood 
insurance  savings  claimed  in  Table  1 9  is  questionable  at  best. 

Again,  we  feel  as  if  the  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  would  be  the  alternative  which  would 
maximize  the  net  public  benefits  for  any  of  the  options  discussed  in  either  the  subject  or  referenced 
reports  and  needs  to  be  evaluated  in  this  report  for  NED  purposes. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  cost  estimates  listed  in  this  Report  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Option 
are  substantially  higher  than  the  cost  estimates  Usted  in  the  Ref.  1  report  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative  even  though  the  Bypass  Channel  Option  does  not  include  work  on  Reach  A,  Reach  6  or 
Reach  12  areas  or  the  work  on  Canoas  Creek.  Which  cost  estimates  are  correct?  Why  the 
disparity? 

7.7  Operation,  Maintenance  Repair,  Replacement  and  Rehabilitation 

This  Report  and  the  Ref.  1  report  have  vastly  different  costs  listed  for  maintenance.  How  is  this 
possible?  What  are  the  correct  cost  estimates?   What  have  the  maintenance  costs  of  the  Downtown 
Flood  Control  Projects  been  for  each  year  for  the  past  five  years  including  the  Project  downstream 
ofHwy  101.? 


Comments  On 
DRAFT  EIR/EIS  -  UPPER  GUADALUPE  RTVER  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

Prepared  by  Science  Applications  International  Corporation  -  dated  August  1997 

This  report  starts  off  by  stating  that  this  EIR/S  fulfills  regulations  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA).  We  disagree.  Both 
NEPA  and  CEQA  guidelines  require  that  a  range  of  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  proposed  project 
which  could  feasibly  attain  the  objectives  of  the  project,  be  described  and  evaluated  in  comparative 
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fashion.  The  CEQA  guidelines  also  require  that  the  environmentally  superior  alternative  be 
identified.  The  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  which  is  a  reasonable  alternative  and  which  would 
surely  be  the  environmentally  superior  alternative  was  not  even  described,  much  less  evaluated  in 
this  report. 

This  Report  uses  the  term  Channel  Widening  Plan  instead  of  the  Valley  View  Plan  when  discussing 
the  various  plan  options.  Why  is  this  the  case?  This  just  adds  another  confusion  factor  to  this  very 
complex  matter. 

2.4.2  BYPASS  CHANNEL  PLAN 

This  Report  states  that  a  detailed  description  of  this  option  can  be  found  in  the  SCVWD  EIR/S.  Our 
comments  on  this  option,  which  is  identified  as  Preferred  Alternative  by  the  SCVWD,  is  contained 
in  the  Ref  2  document  which  is  part  of  this  comment  package. 

33  COMPLIANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

This  Report  lists  the  environmental  requirements  of  a  number  of  laws  and  regulations  which  affect 
the  proposed  project. 

We  believe  the  proposed  project  will  not  comply  with  the  Clean  Water  Act's  stated  objective  as  it 
will  not  restore  and  maintain  the  biological  integrity  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  rather  it  will  fiuther 
degrade  it.  The  Downtown  FCP  started  to  dump  tons  of  fill  material  into  our  aquatic  ecosystem 
soon  after  construction  began  and  continues  to  do  so  with  each  storm  contrary  to  this  law  and  it's 
permit  requirements.  Promised  low  flow  channels  have  not  been  provided  and  the  riparian  &  SRA 
mitigation  promised  has  not  happened. 

The  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1 965  states  that  projects  must  give  full  consideration 
to  the  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  and  for  fish  &  wildlife  enhancement.  Recreational 
boating,  fishing  and  aquatic  studies  have  not  been  addressed  by  the  Report  as  required  by  this  law. 

Executive  Order  U  988,  Floodplain  Management  states  that  each  federal  agency  must  provide 
leadership  in  restoring  and  preserving  the  natural  and  beneficial  values  of  floodplains.   The 
proposed  project  does  not  do  this.  Natural  floodplains  are  being  turned  into  hardscaped  bypass 
channels  which  will  most  likely  be  kept  clear  of  habitat  by  spraying  with  herbicides.  This  is 
destruction  of  the  natural  floodplain  and  habitat,  not  restoring  and  preserving  it. 

As  stated  above  we  feel  the  CEQA  guidelines  have  not  been  complied  with  on  the  proposed  project 
as  the  Stream  Restoration  Alternative,  the  most  environmentally  friendly  alternative,  has  not  been 
evaluated  as  required. 


J-30 


J-31 


J-32 


F-33 


J-34 


J-35 


1-36 


The  Report  lists  the  environmental  requirements  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  General  Plan,  and  the         Hv 
San  Jose  General  Plan.  We  feel  the  proposed  project  will  not  comply  with  either  of  these  two  Plans   I 
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J-37 1  and  the  Report  acknowledges  the  project  would  conflict  with  land  use  policies  related  to  the 
I  protection  of  streams  and  natural  habitats. 

J-38    The  Report  does  not  list  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  in  this  section.   We  believe  that  Sections  9  and 
10  of  this  act  apply  to  the  project  area  of  the  Guadalupe  River  and  permits  must  be  obtained  under 
this  act  for  any  work  done  in  the  main  river  channel.  The  Report  also  does  not  list  the  State  Lands 
Commission.  The  Lands  Commission  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  bed  of  all  navigable 
waterways  in  the  State  and  reviews  all  projects  affecting  these  waterways  for  consistency  with  the 
Public  Trust  Doctrine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  project  will  further  degrade  the  last 
remaining  salmonid  and  riparian  habitat  on  the  river  and,  therefore,  will  violate  the  doctrine. 

4.4  BIOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

J-39 1   FISH  POPULATIONS  -  The  comments  concerning  fish  populations  which  we  provided  for  the 
I   above  report  are  also  applicable  to  this  report.  Also  reference  our  comments  on  fisheries  in  Ref.  2. 

6.    CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 


J-40 


1-41 


J-42 


This  chapter  discusses  the  cumulative  impacts  of  many  of  the  projects  along  the  river  but  it  does  not 
discuss  them  all.  It  doesn't  discuss  the  plarmed  development  project  downstream  of  Highway  237, 
the  Lower  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  and  how  it  and  its  mitigation  is  failing  or  the 
SCVWD's  stated  plans  to  reapply  for  permits  to  construct  in  stream  spreader  dams  along  the  river 
and  creeks. 

Most  of  the  mitigation  plantings  along  the  Trimble  Ave.  to  Monteque  Expressway  Reach  of  the 
Lower  Guadalupe  Flood  Control  Project  have  failed  and  they  have  yet  to  be  replaced,  (Ref  2, 
Attachment  4).  The  report  talks  about  the  Downtown  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  but  it 
does  not  state  that  the  majority  of  its  riparian  mitigation  in  Contracts  1  and  2  has  either  not  been 
planted  or  is  failing,  (Ref.  2,  Attachments  1  -  3),  (Ref.  2,  Appendix  A  &  B).  It  does  not  state  how  it 
has  not  provided  the  low  flow  channel  for  fish  as  required  and  that  the  bypass  channels  are  both 
silting  up  and  eroding.  There  has  not  been  one  riparian  tree  re-planted  along  Contracts  1  and  2  as 
yet  although  some  upland  mitigation  is  starting  to  take  hold.    The  statement  that  mitigation  for  the 
SRA  habitat  is  now  being  reevaluated  only  means  that  the  promised  mitigation  is  a  long  way  off. 
The  EIR  addresses  the  River  Park  Project  but  it  doesn't  say  the  mitigation  plantings  along  the  west 
bank  gabions  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Contract  3  have  failed  and  have  not  been  replanted.  The 
report  does  not  discuss  all  of  the  trees  recently  cut  down  at  the  top  of  the  levees  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  in  Reach  A  of  this  project. 

The  EIR  describes  many  of  the  impacts  to  the  Guadalupe  River  System  and  lists  them  in  Table  6.2. 
However,  it  doesn't  list  them  all.  It  doesn't  list  the  dumping  of  concrete  rubble  all  along  the  river 
and  creeks.  It  doesn't  list  the  operation  of  the  in-stream  spreader  dams  which  drowns  upstream 
vegetation  and  water  starves  down  stream  vegetation.  It  doesnt  list  the  dams  and  drop  structures 
built  along  Los  Gatos  Creek,  below  Vasona  Reservoir  or  the  Mason  Dam  on  Guadalupe  Creek.  It 
doesn't  list  all  of  the  concrete,  concrete  sacks,  gabions  and  other  hardscape  materials  used  all  along 
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the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  negative  impacts  listed  in  Table  6.2  and  the  above  leaves  no  doubt  that        1^47 
more  than  enough  damage  has  already  been  done  to  this  small  river  system.  It  just  can  not  tolerate 
any  more  degradation  and  still  provide  a  home  for  native  fish  and  wildlife  as  it  does  now.  Our 
rivers  and  creeks  have  continually  been  devastated  by  man's  irresponsible  actions  and  it  is  long  past 
the  time  to  correct  these  misdeeds.  This  last  remaining  section  of  the  Guadalupe  River  must  be 
protected  and  restored.  It  can  not  be  further  degraded  by  flood  control  methods  that  are  not  working 
or  are  unproven. 

The  EIR  states  the  loss  of  SRA  habitat  in  the  Downtown  area  will  be  fully  mitigated.  But,  it  doesn't     J-43 
say  when  or  where  this  will  happen.  Mitigation  for  the  SRA  and  riparian  losses  in  the  Downtown 
area  have  not  even  started  yet  and  no  one  will  commit  as  to  when  they  will.  It  is  our  position  that 
no  other  losses  should  be  permitted  until  the  mitigation  for  the  current  projects  are  in  place  and 
prove  to  be  successful. 

The  EIR  restates  that  mitigation  will  be  provided  on  the  creeks  upstream  of  the  Blossom  Hill  Dam.      J-44 
Again,  we  restate,  that  at  present,  these  areas  are  not  suitable  for  salmonids  as  there  is  no  shade 
cover,  the  temperatures  are  far  too  warm  and  the  water  flows  are  far  too  low.  The  EIR  does  not 
state  how  the  areas  will  be  made  suitable.  It  is  also  questionable  if  Chinook  ssdmon  would  or  could 
use  these  small,  low  flowing  creeks. 

SUMMARY 

Because  of  all  of  the  inconsistencies,  discrepancies,  omissions  and  erroneous  statements  in  this  EIR     J-45 
as  detailed  above  it  must  be  corrected.  The  fact  that  the  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  is 
potentially  the  most  environmentally  superior  alternative  and  the  likelihood  that  it  would  also  be  the 
most  cost  effective  mandates  that  it  must  be  equally  addressed  so  it  can  be  objectively  evaluated 
with  the  Bypeiss  Chaimel  Alternative  in  this  EIR.  The  EIR  must  be  revised  to  correct  the  listed 
problems  and  thoroughly  address  the  Stream  Restoration  Alternative. 


ALTERNATE  PROPOSAL 


Our  club  believes  that  the  Bypass  Charmel  Option  as  described  in  this  EIR/S  is  unworkable.  It  will      J-46 
be  extremely  expensive,  both  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  will 
continue  to  degrade  the  river,  eventually  destroying  it  completely  as  evidenced  by  the  failures  on 
the  Lower  and  Downtown  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Projects.  We  believe  there  is  a  far  better 
way.  We  need  to  restore  our  waterways  and  watersheds  in  accordance  with  the  goals  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  and  San  Jose  General  Plans  and  the  Public  Trust  Doctrine  and  we  should  begin  this 
task  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  propose  that  a  demonstration  Stream  Restoration  Project  be  undertaken  without  delay  on  the 
two  and  a  half  mile  stretch  of  Guadalupe  Creek  from  j  ust  upstream  of  Camden  Ave.  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Guadalupe  River.  A  crash  effort  should  be  undertaken  to  get  such  a  project 
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planned,  designed,  approved,  permitted  and  started.  The  project  would  use  the  fluvial 
geomorphological  approach,  as  described  in  the  Ref.  1  EIR's  Stream  Restoration  Alternative.  Work 
could  be  done  throughout  the  winter,  with  the  only  breaks  coming  for  inclement  weather,  as 
salmonid  migration  into  this  area  is  blocked  by  the  Blossom  Hill  Dam.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
actual  construction  work  could  be  completed  in  less  than  a  year. 

This  project  would  demonstrate  the  superior  environmental  values  and  low  cost  of  this  alternative. 
It  would  restore  an  area  that  is  extremely  degraded,  and  one  with  little  to  no  riparian  corridor  or 
shade  cover.  It  would  fix  portions  of  the  creek  which  are  threatening  the  Camden  Ave.  Bridge  and 
paits  of  Coleman  Road.  It  would  provide  salmonid  habitat  and  cool  waters  where  they  now  do  not 
exist,  before  areas  of  the  Guadalupe  River  are  impacted.  A  goal  of  the  project  would  also  be  to 
percolate  water  via  the  natural  stream  bed  at  nearly  equivalent  levels  as  the  previously  employed 
gravel  spreader  dams.  An  EIR  for  this  project  should  be  relatively  easy  to  complete  as  the  SCVWD 
would  have  to  be  working  on  one  at  present  to  satisfy  requirements  for  their  planned  mitigation  for 
salmonid  use  of  this  area. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  project  would  cost  less  than  $500  K  and  could  be  funded,  in  the  most  part, 
by  grants  and  donations.  Dave  Rosgen  roughly  estimated  construction  cost  for  the  project  to  be 
around  $400  K  when  he  briefly  surveyed  the  area  on  April  8, 1997.  Other  innovative  fiinding 
methods  such  as  contributions  by  businesses,  environmental,  conservation  and  fishing  groups,  as 
well  as  individuals,  coupled  with  volunteer  work,  could  substantially  reduce  the  costs. 

The  immediate  restoration  of  this  area  would  provide  substantial  benefits  to  the  river.  Erosion  in 
the  area  would  be  eliminated,  reducing  siltation  problems  downstream.  Flash  runoff  would  be 
reduced  by  a  more  natural  meandering  creek  which  reduces  the  potentially  of  flooding  downstream. 
Percolation  would  be  provided  via  the  natural  creek  bed  and/or  off  stream  ponds  instead  of  the 
expensive  and  environmentally  damaging  gravel  spreader  dams.  As  soon  as  riparian  vegetation 
started  to  grow  it  would  provide  more  and  more  shade  to  the  now  unshaded  creek  reducing  the  high 
temperature  water  being  dumped  into  the  river.  It  would  provide  immediate  added  habitat  for  land 
locked  native  trout  which  inhabit  the  upstream  areas  of  the  creek.  It  would  also  provide  potential 
habitat  for  salmonids  once  a  bypass  is  constructed  around  the  Blossom  Hill  Dam.  And,  the  new 
riparian  area  would  provide  a  home  for  birds  and  wildlife  displaced  from  the  destruction  of  their 
habitat  in  the  downstream  areas.  In  addition,  the  project  would  demonstrate  that  the  Stream 
Restoration  Alternative  is  the  only  viable  and  cost  effective  alternative  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe 
Flood  Control  Project.  The  project  would  provide  only  beneficial  impacts,  at  no  cost  to  the 
downstream  flood  control  project.  If  this  project  could  be  undertaken  and  completed  within  a  year 
and  initial  indications  showed  it  was  meeting  its  cost,  schedule,  design  and  implementation  goals, 
then  a  follow  on  project  could  be  immediately  undertaken  in  Reaches  12  and  13  of  the  Upper 
Guadalupe  Flood  Control  Project 

Reaches  12  and  13  are  similar  in  nature  to  Guadalupe  Creek.  It  is  devoid  of  good  riparian  habitat 
and  shade  cover  and  a  dam  will  have  to  be  removed  or  bypassed.  Plans  for  using  the  Stream 
Restoration  Alternative  for  this  area  should  have  already  been  completed  as  a  result  of  the  EIR 
process.  According  to  D.  Rosgen's  estimates,  construction  costs  for  this  l.S  mile  stretch  of  river 
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from  the  Guadalupe  Creek  confluence  to  Branham  Lane  would  be  less  than  $500  K.  Even  if  this  J^ 

figure  were  doubled,  it  would  still  be  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  cost  listed  for  the  Bypass  Channel 
Option.  The  projected  savings  would  be  substantial. 

Once  the  above  projects  are  completed  and  are  working  properly,  which  could  be  a  early  as  the 
winter  of  1 999.  Reaches  1 0  and  1 1  could  be  tackled  the  following  spring.  The  riparian  habitat  in 
these  areas  is  also  marginal  but  aquatic  habitat  is  fairly  good.  Salmon  have  been  using  these  areas 
to  spawn  at  least  for  the  past  six  years.    The  goal  of  the  restoration  alternative  is  to  improve  both 
the  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat  in  these  areas  which  should  not  be  difScult. 

Once  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  restored  the  most  difficult  reaches,  9  through  6,  would  be 
tackled.  It  is  recognized  that  restoration  efforts  in  these  areas  will  have  a  heavy  impact  on  the  river 
charmel  and  riparian  corridor  for  the  short  term.  But  it  is  strongly  felt  that  it  will  substantially 
benefit  the  river  in  the  long  run.  By  restoring  the  upper  sections  of  the  river  first,  salmonids  will  be 
able  to  use  the  restored  upper  reaches,  including  Guadalupe  Creek,  if  they  so  desire  by  the  time  the 
lower  reaches  are  disturbed  for  restoration  and  flood  protection.    Again,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  restoration  efforts  of  the  upper  reaches  would  not  increase  the  chances  of  flooding  downstream. 
D.  Rosgen  categorically  stated  that  proper  design  and  restoration  would  decrease  the  potential  for 
flooding  in  the  restored  areas  and  decrease  flood  flows  thus  reducing  the  chance  of  flooding  and 
erosion  downstream. 

Using  the  above  plan,  in  the  remote  likelihood  if  any  of  the  restoration  efforts  were  to  fail,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  implement  one  of  the  other  alternatives,  discussed  in  the  EIR,  on  the  downstream 
reaches  of  the  river.  We  feel  this  will  not  be  the  case.  We  believe  the  strategy  outlined  above  to  be 
a  winning  one  for  all.  The  river  will  be  restored  in  accordance  with  government  policies  and 
environmental  goals  providing  local  recreation  opportunities  for  the  public,  wild  and  aquatic  life 
will  benefit,  the  cost  of  the  flood  prevention  project  will  be  substantially  less  and,  therefore,  it  can 
be  completed  in  far  less  time  to  the  benefit  of  all  citizens. 


Lawrence  NMohmann,  PE,CQE,  CRE 
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Making  a  home  for  salmon 


~JU(M  U.  CROW  —  HBCunr  r. 

Two  baby  Chinook  salmon  held  by  Rogef  Castillo  of  Silichlp  Chinook  came  from  the  Guadalupe  River,  a  spawning  ground  for  ttie  ftsfi. 


Guadalupe  River  gets 
a  IMe  help  fi:*om  fiiends 


BYBAJiBYWirr 

Uerrviy  N«wi  SUH  Writer 

Sharks  weren't  the  only  fish  on 
San  Jose's  menu  Saturday:  Chi- 
nook salmon  —  and  the  hopes  of 
establishli^  a  flourishing  spawn- 
ing grounds  in  the  dty's  urban 
center  —  brought  several  dozen 
volunteers  out  to  help  clean  up  a 
stretch  of  the  Guadalupe  River. 

To  the  surprise  of  biologists, 
gntdU  numbers  of  the  impressive 
tyh  K^ve  been  spotted  in  the  riv- 
er lor  the  past  eight  years,  bat- 
tling for  survival  against  en- 
croaching development  and  loads 


of  garbage  carelessly  tossed  into 
the  narrow  channel. 

"It's  amazing  they  continue  to 
survive  despite  all  the  adversi- 
ty," said  Scott  Stevenson,  42,  of 
San  Jose,  part  of  the  crew  that 
pulled  everythii\g  from  sofas  to  a 
bowling  ball  from  a  strip  of  the 
river  south  of  Curtner  Avenue. 
"It's  real  excitiitg  to  see  some- 
thing indigenous  here  in  the  city." 

The  volunteers  said  they  were 
drawn  to  the  project  by  their  fas- 
cination with  wildlife  and  the 
thought  of  bringing  a  bit  of  the     Dozens  of  volunteers  cleared  det>ns  Saturday  from 

See  CLEAN SALUON,  Page  7B    Guadalupe  River  near  Almaden  Expressway  in  San 


the 
Jose. 
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ATTACHMENT  H 


Guadalupe  Creek  Flow -High  January  14.  1995 

Looking  Upstream.  Upstream  of  AJmaden  Expressway,  San  Jose.  CA 
Ver>'  Poor  Ripanan  Habitat  &  Shade  Cover,  Evidence  of  Bank  Erosion 
Spreader  Onm  Site.  Concrete  Slabs  on  Banks 
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Guadalupe  Creek  Flow  -  None  April  1997 

Looking  Downstream  Towards  the  Guadalupe  River  From  the 
Almaden  Expressway  Bridge 
No  Shade  Cover  or  Riparian  Habitat 


••^;vTvr. ■-"'•*  ■    ■••   ■."■'■.-I.'-  -.'•-->-*■  vj-.*f«*'^^is,i^s^j^SsS 


^;v:>es* 


Guadalupe  Creek  Row  -  Low  June  1997 

Looking  Towards  Coleman  Road,  Showing  Bank  Erosion 
No  Shade  Cover,  Scant  Riparian  Habitat 
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ATTACHMENT  m 


August  1997 


Guadalupe  River         How  -  Low/Low  Tide 
Looking  Downstream  from  Tasman  Ave.  Bridge 
Development  Next  to  Levee,  Ground  Floor  of  Housing  is 
Below  the  High  Tide  of  the  River 
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J.  Lawrence  M.  Johmann,  Western  Waters  Canoe  Chib.  October  26,  1997. 

J-1 .  Several  public  comments  have  suggested  what  is  known  as  fluvial  geomorphic  restoration,  which 
involves  regrading  the  stream  channel  to  re-create  a  natural  channel  shape  that  is  in  balance  with 
the  hydrology  of  die  river.  This  would  involve  removing  much  existing  vegetation.  Even  diough 
disturbed  areas  would  be  replanted  and  in  the  long  term  vegetation  would  increase  over  current 
levels,  short-term  impacts  would  be  considerable.  Stream  restoration  could  be  accomplished  by 
excavating  adjacent  earthen  bypass  channels  (as  in  the  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  in  the 
SCVWD's  EIR/S),  or  dvough  restoring  natural  ^eam  morphology.  However,  in  the  latter  case 
substantial  flood  control  could  only  be  achieved  by  also  creating  a  new  floodplain  excavated  below 
the  grade  level  of  the  existing  floodplain.  In  either  case,  f^I  more  land  and  houses  would  need  to 
be  acquired  than  under  die  proposed  plan,  thus  costing  much  more  and  displacing  far  more  people 
than  currendy  proposed.  This  situation  is  discussed  fiuther  in  the  responses  to  comments  J-24  and 
J-30,  and  Section  2.2  of  the  EIR/S. 

J-2.  The  downtown  project  is  designed  and  constructed  to  provide  protection  against  up  to  a  100-yeai 
event.  The  reach  of  the  river  from  I-8S0  downstream  currendy  does  not  have  sufRcient  capacity 
to  carry  a  100-year  flood.  One  of  the  preconditions  for  completion  of  the  downtown  Guadalupe 
project  is  additional  work  by  the  SCVWD  along  that  section  of  river  to  bring  the  capacity  up  to 
the  same  level  as  is  proposed  downtown. 

The  proposed  3ypass  Channel  alternative  incorporates  a  design  in  which  the  channel's  entrance 
is  elevated  well  above  the  natural  channel.  In  contrast,  the  portion  of  the  downtown  project 
already  constructed  consists  of  a  widened  channel,  widi  the  widened  portion  fimctioning  to  some 
extent  like  a  bypass  channel  with  a  low-level  entrance.  Under  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  the 
natural  channel  will  be  capable  of  handling  flows  up  to  1 ,500  cfs.  This  design  will  minimize  the 
amcunt  of  sediment  entering  die  bypa»  channel  from  the  natural  channel,  reducing  the  potential 
need  for  sediment  removal  (personal  communication,  Dennis  Cneong  SCVWD).  The  bypass 
channel  would  allow  for  less  maintenance  and  disturbance  in  the  natural  channel  than  under 
current  conditions. 

J-3.  Respotse  to  comments  made  in  the  Western  Waters  Canoe  Chib  letter  of  ^ril  17,  1997  on  the 
SCVWD  draft  EIR/S  are  included  foUowing  die  response  to  comment  J-46.  Comments  on  the 
SCVWD  EIR/S  have  been  coisidered  as  they  relate  to  this  EIR/S,  such  that  the  responses  address 
only  those  issues  related  to  the  proposed  Bypass  Channel  Plan  alternative  that  do  not  duplicate 
other  public  comments.  Other  respoises  to  comments  on  the  SCVWD  EIR/S  will  be  provided  as 
part  of  diat  Final  EIR/S. 

J-4.  Measures  proposed  by  speakers  at  diese  meetings  would  not  provide  substantial  flood  control. 
Stream  restoration  in  an  alluvial  plain  environment  will  not  generally  prevent  flooding  unless  a 
large  enough  area.  See  responses  to  comments  J-1 ,  J-24,  and  J-30  regarding  stream  restoration. 
Because  nearly  all  of  the  floodplain  is  developed  land,  there  are  unavoidable  tradeoffs  bttween 
flood  protection,  displacement  of  residents,  and  riparian  corridor  restoration.  The  extremely  high 
costs  of  land  acquisition  in  the  now-developed  floodplain  make  it  infeasible  to  acquire  the  land 
needed  to  implement  a  riparian  corridor  restoration  alternative  that  would  provide  a  50-  or  100- 
year  level  of  flood  protection  comparable  to  the  two  alternatives  analyzed  in  detail  in  die  EIR/S. 
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This  ai^roach  however,  has  been  incorporated  in  Reach  lOB  in  both  die  Channel  Widening  Plan 
and  in  die  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  where  land  acquisition  costs  would  not  be  significant. 

J-S.  The  in-stream  percolation  ponds  in  Readi  12  were  (grated  for  many  years.  They  have  not  been 
operated  in  the  last  two  years  as  a  permit  was  not  obtained  from  the  California  Dqnrtment  of  Fish 
and  Game.  The  SCVWD  e]q)ects  to  resume  operation  of  these  ponds  for  percolation  purposes  in 
the  future. 

J-6.  Herbicide  use  along  proposed  Bypass  Channel  maintenance  road  and  bypass  channels  would  not 
impact  the  natural  river  channel.  Only  EPA-approved  herbicides  would  be  used.  The  use  of 
herbicides  as  proposed  is  considered  an  insignificant  impact  on  water  quality  as  discussed  in  section 
4.3.3. 

J-7.  Homeless  individuals  living  along  the  river's  banks  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  proposed  flood 
control  inqirovements.  Because  their  use  of  the  area  is  not  permitted,  potential  affects  of  the 
project  on  these  people  also  are  not  addressed.  Further  investigation  of  this  issue  would  not  affect 
die  decision  to  be  niade. 

J-8.  City  redevelqnnent  and  park  construction  efforts,  and  Corps  and  SCVWD  flood  control  projects 
have  not  removed  significant  amounts  of  riparian  vegetation  within  the  study  area,  ^diough 
vegetation  has  been  removed  farther  downstream  by  various  projects  over  a  period  of  decades. 
Losses  of  riparian  vegetation  within  the  study  area  have  been  due  to  major  removal  of  riparian 
forest  by  agricuhural  interests  prior  to  urbanization:  urbanization,  past  erosion  control  efforts  (for 
exan^ile,  to  protect  Almaden  Road),  tbe  channelization  of  Reach  lOB,  and  gravel  mining  in  Reach 
12.  Herbicide  spraying  by  the  SCVWD  has  prevented  fore^  from  reestablishing  in  some  areas 
previously  cleared  by  others,  but  it  has  not  been  used  to  remove  existing  forest.  Tbe  removal  of 
rq>arian  vegetation  in  Reach  12  was  by  gravel  mining. 

Summer  flows  in  the  river  are  due  largely  to  controlled  releases  from  upstream  dams  and 
imported  water,  as  well  as  urban  runoff.  Under  natural  conditions  the  river  would  carry  less 
flow,  and  during  summer  months  some  sections  would  be  drier  and  wanner  dian  they  are  at 
present.  We  agree  that  salmonids  do  spawn  in  the  study  area,  and  the  HSJS  reflects  diis  position. 
The  document  also  accurately  reflects  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  extent  of  successful 
rq>roduction,  since  only  a  few  juveniles  have  been  fmuid  to  date. 

J-9.  The  EIR/S  discloses  the  inq>acts  on  SRA  cover.  Mitigation  plans  for  both  of  the  primary 
alternatives  address  SRA  cover  protection  and  restoration.  Nothing  constructed  downtown  to  date 
resembles  the  bypass  channels  proposed  for  this  project.  Floods  that  occurred  shortly  after 
construction  waited  away  some  mitigation  plantings,  which  will  be  restored  shortly. 

J-10.  As  stated  under  existing  conditions  for  Biological  Resources  (section  4.2.2),  there  are  anecdotal 
accounts,  but  no  reliable  documentation  that  coho  salmon  have  occurred  historically  or  in  recent 
years  in  the  Guadaliq>e  River,  which  lacks  appropriate  habitat  for  this  species.  The  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  agrees  that  Coho  salmon  do  not  occur  in  this  river. 
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J-11.     Since  steelhead  versus  Chinook  sahnon  redds  are  diflicuit  to  distinguish,  tbe  EIR/S  ^ 

to  the  reasonable  likelihood  that  either  or  both  species  may  spawn  in  some  reaches  of  the  study 
area. 

J- 12 .  The  possibility  that  microhabitat  variation  allows  salmonids  to  persist  during  warm  summer  months 
is  acknowledged  in  section  4.2.2. 

J-13.  The  Final  EIR/S  clarifies  that  habitat  quality  varies  upstream  of  the  study  area,  but  affirms  that 
suitable  habitat  exists,  as  evidenced  by  die  presence  of  resident  rainbow  trout  (section  4.2.2).  The 
Mason  Dam  will  be  made  passable  to  fish  as  a  separate  project,  rendering  upstream  habitat 
available  to  these  fish. 

J- 14.  Given  that  southwestern  pond  turtles  have  not  been  detected  in  previous  surveys  and  breeding 
habitat  is  poor,  the  affected  reaches  of  the  river  do  not  siqjport  a  significant  population.  The 
possible  occurrence  of  individual  immigrants  from  up-  or  downstream  areas  is  acknowledged  in 
the  Final  EIR/S.  Uitder  these  circumstances,  project  construction  would  not  significandy  affect 
die  species. 

J-  IS.     The  Final  EIR/S  summarizes  additional  information  bearing  on  steelhead  reproduction  in  die  river. 

J- 16  See  comment  J-2  regarding  the  level  of  flood  protection  along  die  lower  Guadalupe  River. 
Periodic  erosion  occurs  along  flood  chaimeis  and  sometimes  may  require  corrective  actions.  The 
erosion  does  not  jeopardize  the  ability  of  die  improved  flood  diannels  to  provide  the  planned  level 
of  protection  (personal  communication,  Dennis  Cheong  SCVWD). 

J-17.  Planning  for  the  Downtown  Flood  Control  Project  is  ongoing.  The  SCVWD  and  die  Corps  are 
consulting  with  interested  parties  to  discuss  incorporation  of  project  features  to  address  local 
concerns  (personal  communication,  Dennis  Cheong  SCVWD). 

As  of  20  Deconber  1997,  a{^roximately  $2,392,000  has  been  spent  on  project  final  design. 
Approximately  $33,130,500  in  construction  costs  has  been  shared  by  the  Corps  and  die  local 
sponsor  (SCVWD).  Additional  funds  for  recreational  betterment  totaling  approximately 
$2,218,000  have  been  expended  by  die  local  ^lonsor  that  are  not  eligible  for  federal  cost-sharing 
(personal  communication,  Kenneth  Myers  1998). 

J-18.  The  project  would  reduce  damages  from  a  SOO-year  event.  The  project  has  been  designed  to  have 
an  equal  probability  of  failure  at  any  one  point  should  its  ci^Kicity  be  exceeded.  Since  nearly  all 
of  the  flood  protection  would  be  provided  durough  bypass  channels  and  channel  widening  (the 
ievees  in  reach  12  only  protect  percolation  ponds),  in  the  event  that  the  project's  capacity  is 
exceeded,  flooding  would  most  litely  occur  as  shallow  overiand  flow.  This  flooding  would  be  far 
less  severe  (in  area  and  dqith)  than  an  equivalent  flood  under  current  conditions.  Only  minor  use 
of  levees  and  floodwalls  is  proposed  elsewhere. 

J-19.  It  is  standard  procedure  in  designing  a  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  project  to  assume  that  all 
flood  flows  upstream  of  the  study  area  will  remain  within  the  channel  rather  than  spreading  over 
adjacent  floodplains.  This  assumption  allows  a  flood  control  project  to  not  have  its  capacity 
exceeded  if  anodier  project  providing  die  same  level  of  protection  is  later  constructed  upstream. 
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For  diis  reason,  tbe  proposed  project  would  not  cause  the  capacity  of  the  downtown  project  to  be 
exceeded  for  any  flood  up  to  the  100-year  event.  Existing  and  proposed  development  within  the 
watershed  is  not  expected  to  have  a  major  impact  on  runoff.  Should  major  additional  urban 
development  occur  in  the  upper  watershed,  this  would  affect  all  projects  downstream. 

While  a  fiilly  natural  channel  might  convey  floodwaters  more  slowly  than  the  proposed  channel, 
if  designed  to  keep  a  100-year  flood  within  the  channel,  it  would  still  convey  th«e  flows  much 
faster  than  under  current  conditions,  where  there  would  be  substantial  storage  of  water  on  the 
urbanized  floodplain. 

J-20.  Refer  to  the  responses  to  comments  J-8  and  J-13,  which  cover  the  same  subjects.  Some  good- 
quality  salmonid  habitat  with  resident  rainbow  trout  exists  in  upstream  areas. 

J-21.  Physical  constraints  and  Corps  of  Engineers  policy  directives  severely  limit  the  type  and  extent 
recreational  facilities  that  could  be  provided  on  a  cost-shared  basis.  The  recreational  facility  with 
die  greatest  potential  recreational  benefits  and  vdiich  the  local  sponsors  are  most  interested  m  cost- 
sharing  is  a  multi-use  recreation  trail  linking  the  feasibility  study  area  with  existing  trails  along  the 
Guadalupe  River  in  downtown  San  Jose  and  upstream  of  Blossom  Hill  Road.  This  trail  would  also 
provide  a  critical  link  in  a  planned  regioiud  trail  network,  wiiich  would  enhance  its  economic 
value.  However,  recreational  access  to  the  river  must  be  balanced  against  goals  of  biological 
protection  and  concerns  of  human  encroachment. 

Proposed  rock  weirs  that  would  enhance  migrating  fish  passage  could  significandy  affect  small 
water  craft  passage  during  moderate  and  high  flows  (see  revised  section  4.S.3,  Aesthetics  and 
Recreation).  A  mitigation  measure  has  been  added  to  the  EIR/S  to  require  signs  along  the  trail 
kientiiying  these  water  hazards  during  high  water  flows,  and  directing  recreationists  to  avoid  use 
of  the  river  during  these  conditions  (see  section  4.S.4,  Bypass  Channel  Plan).  Under  the  Bypass 
Channel  Alternative,  concrete  rubble  would  be  removed  in  Reach  9,  lOA,  IOC,  and  11  A,  and  a 
concrete  low  flow  crossing  would  be  removed  in  Reach  1  IB.  The  channel  bottom  would  also  be 
deqwned  in  Reach  IIB.  These  activities  would  enhance  existii]g  canoeing  and  kayaking 
recreational  activities.  This  discussion  is  incorporated  in  tbe  revised  section  4.S.3. 

J-22.  The  proposed  Bypass  Channel  alternative  is  not  "similar  to  tbe  downtown  design. '  The  downtown 
design  calls  for  single-side  low-bench  channel  widening  (already  mostly  constructed),  two-sided 
widening  with  gabions  (contract  3),  and  an  underground  bypass  at  the  upstream  end.  The  channel 
widening  area  already  constructed  somewhat  resembles  a  bypass  channel  due  to  a  berm  that  was 
retained  along  the  edge  of  die  widened  area.  The  Bypass  Channel  alternative  provides  high-bench 
channel  widening  and  bypass  channek.  This  alternative  incorporates  a  design  in  which  the 
channel's  entrance  is  elevated  above  the  natural  water  surfoce  at  banldull  elevation,  which 
minimizes  the  amount  of  sediment  entering  the  bypass  chamiel  from  the  natural  channel,  and 
reduces  the  potential  need  for  removal  of  sediment  (personal  communication.  Dermis  Cheong 
SCVWD)  (see  reqx>nse  to  comment  J-2).  The  Bypass  Chaimel  would  allow  for  less  maintenance 
and  disturbance  to  the  natural  channel  than  under  current  conditions.  The  Corps  has  determined 
that  a  restoration  alternative  that  also  provides  substantial  flood  control  is  not  practical  due  to 
prohibitively  expensive  real  estate  costs.  Restoration  is  offered  in  some  reaches  (lOB  and  12) 
under  bodi  project  alternatives. 
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J-23.     See  re^wnses  to  J-1  and  J-30. 

J-24.  We  agree  that  stream  restoration  would  have  smaller  construction  costs.  The  high  e}q>ense  of  a 
stream  restoration  alternative  that  also  provides  substantial  flood  control  is  due  to  real  estate  and 
relocation  costs. 

Classic  stream  restoration  approaches  (which  could  use  much  less  land  than  proposed  in  the 
SCVWD's  stream  restoration  alternative)  do  not  necessarily  provide  greatly  expanded  flood 
carrying  ciq>acity  to  restored  stream  channels.  The  usual  relationshqi  of  a  natural  stream  channel 
to  an  adjacent  alluvial  valley  environment  is  for  the  channel  to  not  hold  larger  stream  flows,  which 
therefore  overflow  onto  the  adjacent  floo(^lain.  In  a  natural  fluvial  system,  this  process  has 
benefits  such  as  reduction  of  flooding  downstream  and  nutrient  deposition  on  the  floodplain. 
However,  this  natural  process  is  no  longer  acceptable  in  the  feasibility  study  area  as  the  floodplain 
has  become  almost  entirely  urbanized.  Restoring  a  more  natural  stream  morphology  would  not 
change  this  reladcnship  and  therefore  would  not  provide  flood  control  unless  a  substantial 
floodplain  were  excavated. 

J-2S.  Discussion  of  the  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  has  been  added  to  Section  2.2,  Fbrmulation  of 
Conceptual  Plans. 

J-26.     The  Corps  does  not  place  dollar  values  on  environmental  damages  or  benefits. 

Regarding  flood  insurance  benefits,  the  area  where  flood  insurance  is  strongly  encouraged  is  the 
area  that  would  be  covered  by  the  100-year  flood.  The  extent  of  this  area  will  depend  upon  the 
hydrology  of  the  river,  die  capacity  of  the  channel,  and  floodplain  topography.  Qianges  m  any 
of  these  factors  can  change  the  floodplain  boundary.  If  a  river  channel  is  eidarged  sufficiently  for 
any  reason  (natural  or  artificial),  die  100-year  flood  will  stay  within  die  channel  and  die  boundaries 
of  the  floodplain  will  change  to  only  include  the  chanittl  itself.  Therefore,  the  project  would 
remove  substantial  areas  from  die  100-year  floodplain.  As  stated  above,  damages  m  die  event  diat 
the  project's  edacity  is  exceeded  would  be  reduced  from  what  would  be  e;q>ected  under  current 
ccmditions. 

Regarding  maintenance  costs,  the  Coips  is  required  by  law  to  evaluate  alternative  plans  based  on 
die  National  Economic  Develqiment  (NED)  analysis  methodology.  The  NED  analysis  is  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  method  of  comparing  costs  and  economic  benefits  using  a  standard  mediod  so  that 
projects  in  different  parts  of  the  country  can  be  compared  in  a  standard  way.  This  is  a  two-part 
analysis  including  an  economic  benefit  analysis  and  a  cost  analysis. 

Currently,  the  channel  experiences  erosion  which  can  be  severe  during  large  events.  Current 
maintecance  work  consists  of  blockage  removal  (sudi  as  downed  trees),  cleaning  bridge  pier  noses 
of  dd>ris,  and  emergency  erosion  repair  of  failing  and  faHed  banks.  A  flood  control  project  will 
change  the  way  in  which  the  channel  is  curreittly  maintained.  Implementation  of  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan  would  substantially  reduce  this  type  of  maintenance,  dius,  these  costs  will  be  saved. 
These  savings  are  included  as  an  economic  benefit. 

On  die  odier  hand,  there  will  be  costs  associated  with  maintaining  die  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  It  is 
estimated  that  $482,000  in  average  annual  maintenance  costs  wiU  be  required  for  die  Bypass 
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Channel  Plan.  These  costs  will  pay  for  annual  inspections  of  bridges,  maintenance  roads, 
floodwalls,  rock  weirs,  and  channel  slopes.  They  will  also  cover  routing  maintenance  of  these 
structures  as  well  as  routine  repairs  for  gabions  and  cribwalls  (bank  stabilization  structures), 
feiKing,  and  recreation  futilities  (includiiig  daily  maintenance  of  restrooms).  Vegetation,  sediment, 
and  trash  and  debris  removal  are  also  covered  by  these  costs. 

On  an  average  annual  basis,  there  will  be  a  savings  of  erosion  and  debris  related  maintenance  of 
$200,000.  There  will  be  an  increase  of  $482,000  associated  with  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan 
components.  Thus,  there  will  be  an  average  annual  net  nuuntenance  cost  increase  of  approximately 
$282,000.  This  cost  increase  is  accounted  for  in  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  and  the  net  benefit 
calculation  for  all  of  the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 

J-27.     See  response  to  comment  J-1  and  response  to  J-23. 

J-28.  Table  3. 1  of  the  SCVWD  Draft  £IR/s  (Parsons  Engineering  Science  1977)  states  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  Preferred  Project  Alternative  would  be  $113.5  million,  including  rights  of  way, 
construction,  and  mitigation  costs.  This  includes  Reaches  A  and  6  ($20.6  million)  which  are  not 
included  in  the  Corps'  Bypass  Channel  Plan.  Excluding  the  costs  of  Reaches  A  and  6,  the 
conq>arable  total  cost  would  be  reduced  to  $92.9  million.  If  the  rights  of  way  costs  are  deducted, 
the  construction  costs  for  the  Preferred  Project  Alternative  (less  Reaches  A  and  6)  are  $72.6 
million.  The  rights  of  way  costs  do  not  include  acquisition  of  real  estate. 

As  a  Federal  agency.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  required  to  estimate  costs  in  a  standard  method 
so  that  projects  in  different  parts  of  the  country  can  be  compared  in  a  standard  way.  Thus,  the 
Corps  and  the  SCVWD  have  different  cost  components  which  may  or  may  ix)t  be  considered.  The 
Corps  is  required  to  estimate  financial  costs  and  economic  costs.  Therefore,  Table  52  of  the 
Coips'  Draft  Feasibility  Report  lists  a  total  cost  of  $153.2  million,  which  includes  rights  of  way, 
land  acquisition,  construction,  traffic  delays  associated  with  bridge  closures,  and  interest  during 
construction.  Note  that  land  acquisition,  traffic  delays,  and  interest  during  construction  are  not 
inchided  in  the  SCVWD  cost  estimate.  Further  note  that  the  Corps  study  includes  $55.8  million 
in  lands  and  damages  (which  inchide  land  acquisition  and  right  of  way  costs).  In  order  to  conpare 
SCVWD  and  Corps  cost  estimates  in  a  meaningful  way,  one  must  compare  the  construction  costs. 
Table  20  of  die  Corps  Draft  Feasibility  Rq>ort  (COE  1998)  states  tiiat  die  construction  costs  woukl 
be  a^roximately  $77.7  million.  This  is  in  relative  agreement  with  the  SCVWD  estimate  of  $72.6 
million.  The  six  percent  difference  may  be  accountable  to  several  factors,  including  variations  on 
contingency  factors,  price  levels,  and  cost  estimating  methodologies. 

J-29.  Disparities  in  maintenance  costs  between  projects  may  occur  due  variations  on  contingency  factors, 
price  levels,  and  cost  estimating  methodologies,  as  discussed  in  response  to  comment  J-2S. 
Average  annual  maintenance  costs  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  are  estimated  to  be  $482,000  (see 
response  to  comment  J-26).  Historical  maintenance  costs  of  the  downtown  flood  control  project 
are  not  readily  available  The  estimated  maintenance  costs  for  the  Bypass  Chaimel  Plan  are 
restricted  to  activity  within  the  feasibility  study  area,  rather  than  the  Guadalupe  River  as  a  whole. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  downtown  project  is  only  partially  constructed,  a  cooqiarison  of  the 
downtown  project  costs  to  those  estimated  for  the  upper  Guadalupe  River  proposal  is  inappropriate. 
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J-30.  Discussion  of  the  Stream  Restoration  Alteniative  has  been  added  to  Section  2.2,  Formulation  of 
Conceptual  Plans.  The  ahemative  is  discussed  and  shown  to  not  be  capable  of  achieving  project 
objectives  or  fulfilling  the  project  need,  as  it  would  require  acquisition  of  substantially  more  land 
at  extremely  high  cost,  displacing  approximately  200  households.  If  it  used  substantially  less  land 
to  reduce  land  acquisition  costs,  it  would  not  provide  greatly  expanded  flood  carrying  capacity  to 
restored  stream  chaimels. 

Section  S.O,  Recommendations,  has  been  revised  to  idmtify  die  Channel  Widening  Alternative, 
which  provides  SO-year  flood  protection,  as  the  Environmentally  Superior  Alternative.  This 
alternative  would  require  less  construction  disturbance  of  biological  habitat,  and  would  avoid 
significant,  unavoidable  nnpacts  on  land  use  and  residential  character  on  tlie  west  side  of  Mackey 
Avenue,  and  parts  of  WiUow  Glen  Way  to  Malone  Road.  See  response  to  comment  J-1  for 
discussion  of  die  Stream  Restoration  Alternative. 

J-31.  The  feasibility  study  examined  two  different  channel  widening  plans.  The  name  "Valley  View 
Plan'  is  used  in  the  feasibility  study  to  distinguish  this  plan  from  the  other  channel  widening 
considered  in  the  sttidy,  The  name  "Channel  Wideniisg  ?5an"  was  used  in  the  EIR/S  as  it  more 
appropriately  defines  the  mori^iology  of  die  alternative,  making  comparison  to  the  Bypass  Channel 
plan  more  understandable.  Section  2.2,  Fortnulation  of  Conceptual  Alternative  Plans,  discusses 
the  development  of  the  channel  widening  alternative. 

J-32.  Response  to  ccmiments  made  in  (be  Western  Waters  Canoe  Club  letter  of  April  17,  1997  on  the 
SCVWD  draft  EIR/S  are  inchided  following  the  response  to  comment  J-46.  Comments  on  die 
SCVWD  EIR/S  have  been  considered  as  diey  relate  to  diis  EIR/S,  sudi  that  the  re^ionses  address 
only  those  issues  related  to  the  proposed  Bypass  Channel  Plan  alternative  diat  do  not  duplicate 
other  public  comments.  Odier  responses  to  comments  on  the  SCVWD  EIR/S  will  be  provided  as 
part  of  that  Final  EIR/S. 

J-33.  Some  riparian  forest  mitigation  has  been  done  aiui  additional  plantmgs  will  occur  in  the  near 
fiiture. 

J-34.  Compliance  with  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965  is  included  in  section  3 .3. 1 , 
Federal  Regulations.  The  act  does  not  require  that  all  possible  outdoor  recreational  uses  be 
provided.  The  Corps  Upper  Cwdaiape  River  Flood  Protection  Sbidy  Fusibility  Report  states  diat 
Corps  policy  directives  and  physical  constraints  severely  limit  the  type  and  extent  recreational 
facilities  tbai  could  be  provided  on  a  cost-shared  basis.  The  recreational  facility  with  the  greatest 
potential  recreational  benefits  and  wiiich  the  local  ^>cnsors  are  most  interested  in  cost-sharing  is 
a  multi-use  recreation  trail  linking  the  feasibility  study  area  with  existing  trails  aloiig  die  Guadalupe 
River  in  downtown  San  Jose  and  upstream  of  Blossom  Hill  Road.  This  trail  would  also  provide 
a  critical  link  in  a  planned  regional  trail  network,  whidi  would  enhance  its  value.  As  stated  in 
response  to  comment  J-21,  recreational  access  to  the  river  must  be  balanced  against  goals  of 
biological  protection  and  concerns  regarding  human  encroachment.  The  project  reasonably 
balances  the  goals  of  flood  protection  with  outdoor  recreation  by  providing  a  pedestrian/bicycling 
trail  and  amenities  described  in  section  2.4,  Recreation  Plan. 

J-3S.  Because  the  floodplain  throughout  nearly  all  the  feasibility  study  area  is  already  urbanized,  a  flood 
control  project  is  not  capable  of  preserving  or  restoring  natural  floodplain  values  widiout  excessive 
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land  acquisition  costs  and  relocation  of  residential  populations.  Because  the  natural  fiinction  of  the 
floodplain  as  a  water  storage  aiea  is  no  longer  acceptable  due  to  urbanization,  prevention  of 
flooding  inherently  requires  either  upstream  storage,  floodproofing,  or  removal  of  all  development 
from  the  flooc^lain  (none  of  which  are  feasible),  or  floodway  enlargement.  Floodway  enlargement 
requires  either  a  non-geomorphic  approach  (as  proposed)  that  uses  some  hardsc^>e  but  requires 
much  less  land,  or  a  geomorphic  approach  (stream  restoration),  which  would  require  so  much  land 
and  displacement  of  people  (in  this  particular  location)  as  to  be  prohibitively  expensive  and 
disruptive.  A  smaller  stream  restoration  alternative  that  uses  much  less  land  would  not  by  itself 
provide  substantial  flood  control. 

Herbicides  would  be  used  primarily  for  maintaining  die  bypass  channel  and  maintenance  corridors. 
Total  habitat  acreage  would  increase  due  to  mitigation  plantings. 

J-36.  Discussion  of  the  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  has  been  added  to  Section  2.2,  Formulation  of 
CoiKeptual  Plans.  The  alternative  is  discussed  and  shown  to  not  be  capable  of  achieving  project 
objectives,  as  it  would  require  acquisition  of  substantially  more  land  at  extremely  high  cost,  and 
cause  significant  socioeconomic  iiiq)acts  by  displacing  approximately  200  households.  If 
substantially  less  land  were  used  to  reduce  land  acquisition  costs,  the  alternative  would  only 
minimally  provide  expanded  flood  carrying  capacity.  The  stream  restoration  alternative  would 
therefore  not  be  capable  of  feasibly  attaining  the  basic  project  objectives  of  increased  flood 
protection.  It  would  substantially  impede  the  attainment  of  this  objective,  so  that  it  is  not 
considered  a  reasonable  project  alternative  under  CEQA  Section  IS  126.  See  response  to  comment 
J-25. 

J-37.  Although  eidier  the  Chani^l  Widening  or  Bypass  Chaimel  Alternative  would  be  inconsistent  with 
some  policies  regarding  protection  of  biological  habitats.  Section  3.3.4,  Local  Regulations, 
conchid^  that  either  of  the  flood  protection  alternatives  would  be  consistent  with  City  aid  County 
policies  calling  for  restoration  of  unavoic^le  inq>acts  on  streams  and  npaiian  corridors.  City  and 
County  govenmients  have  not  indicated  any  project  inconsistency  with  their  plans.  Total 
restoration  of  the  river  corridor  is  not  a  project  goal  of  the  Corps  due  to  prohibitively  expensive 
real  estate  costs. 

J-38.  The  River  and  Harbors  Act  has  been  added  to  section  3.3,  Compliance  with  Environmental 
Requirements.  The  Corps  does  not  issue  itself  a  permit  for  Corps-proposed  projects,  but  all  Corps 
projects  are  planned  and  implonented  to  conform  with  die  requirements  of  Section  10  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act.  Therefore,  there  are  no  Corps  permits  that  are  issued  for  the  proposed  actions 
in  the  feasibility  study  area.  The  State  Lands  Commission  (SLQ  is  responsible  for  administration 
of  state  public  trust  lands  in  coastal  waters  (within  the  3-mile  territorial  limit)  and  other  tidal  and 
submerged  areas.  The  state's  interest  in  diese  land  consists  of  sovereign  fee  ownersh^,  or  a  PubUc 
Trust  easement,  tiiq)licidy  retained  by  the  state  over  sovereign  lands  sold  into  private  ownership. 
Since  the  Guadahipe  River  within  the  feasibility  study  area  is  not  in  coastal  waters,  or  other  tidal 
artd  submerged  areas,  the  SLC  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  project. 

J-39.  Response  to  comments  made  in  the  Western  Waters  Canoe  Club  letter  of  April  17,  1997  on  the 
SCVWD  draft  EIR/S  are  inchided  following  the  response  to  comment  J-46.  Comments  on  the 
SCVWD  EIR/S  have  been  considered  as  they  relate  to  this  EIR/S,  such  that  the  responses  address 
only  those  issues  related  to  the  proposed  Bypass  Channel  Plan  alternative  that  do  not  duplicate 
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other  public  comments.  Other  responses  to  comments  on  the  SCVWD  EIR/S  will  be  provided  as 
part  of  diat  Final  EIR/S. 

J-40.  Section  6. 1 . 1  describes  the  downtown  project  accurately  as  being  in  progress.  Mitigation  for  that 
project  has  not  been  coiiq>leted.  The  scope  of  the  cumulative  analysis  is  based  on  projects 
proposed,  under  construction,  or  recently  completed  at  the  time  the  DEIR/S  was  being  prepared. 
Projects  not  proposed  but  under  contemplation  are  not  considered  reasonably  foreseeable,  and 
therefore  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  cumulative  analysis. 

J-4 1 .  Most  of  these  plantings  were  washed  away  in  floods  in  1995 ,  and  they  will  be  replaced.  Lessons 
learned  in  the  downtown  project  would  be  applied  in  developing  final  mitigation  plans  for  this 
project. 

J-42.  This  comment  addresses  aspects  of  the  environmental  setting  resulting  from  past  activities, 
inchiding  flood  control  management  practices.  The  effects  of  these  past  activities  are  reflected  in 
die  description  of  the  affected  environment.  We  believe  the  Final  EIR/S  adequately  addresses  the 
project's  direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative  impacts,  and  identifies  appropriate  mitigation  to  avoid 
additional  deterioration  of  the  river  ecosystem. 

J-43 .  The  comment  identifies  an  issue  with  the  downtown  project  rather  than  the  project  evahiated  in  this 
EIR/S.  Rq>laDting  of  flood-damaged  mitigation  areas  will  occur  in  the  near  AiOire.  No  additional 
construction  for  the  downtown  project  will  be  allov/ed  by  regulatory  agencies  until  a  satisfactory 
plan  for  mitigating  associated  impacts  is  approved. 

J-44.  The  comment  implies  &at  all  habitat  above  the  drop  structure  is  unsuitable,  but  this  is  inaccurate. 
As  described  in  section  4.2.2,  habitat  quality  varies  and  includes  some  degraded  sections.  Suitable 
habitat  does  exist  upstream,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  residem  trout  in  some  areas.  Both 
steelhead  trout  and  chinook  salmon  have  been  observed  at  the  drop  structure  and  are  expected  to 
use  suitable  upstream  areas  once  access  is  provided. 

J-45.  We  respectfully  disagree,  noting  tiiat  a  restoration  alternative  like  the  one  aUuded  to  does  not  meet 
key  planning  objectives. 

J-46.  Constructing  upstream  flood  control  projects  (assuming  that  the  proposal  would  provide  some 
measure  of  flood  control)  prior  to  protection  of  downstream  areas  would  make  these  downstream 
areas  ten^rarily  more  vi^rable  to  flooding,  and  is  dierefore  not  acceptable.  If  the  proposal  dki 
not  significantly  reduce  flooding,  this  wouki  not  be  a  prc^lem,  but  then  the  proposal  would  not  be 
responsive  to  the  purpose  of  the  Corps  feasibility  study. 
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Western  Waters  Canoe  Club  letter  of  i^ril  17,  1997. 

The  following  text  responds  only  to  comments  that  do  not  diq)licate  other  public  comments. 
Comments  on  the  SCVWD  draft  EIR/S  will  be  addressed  in  their  final  EIR/S. 

Tbe  design  for  Reach  12  should  include  riparian  forest  and  SRA  cover  restoration. 

The  design  for  Reach  12  provides  space  for  seasonal  in-stream  percolation  ponds  that  have  been 
used  here  in  tbe  past  and  which  the  SCVWD  intends  to  use  again  in  the  future.  The  SCVWD 
considers  these  in-stream  ponds  to  be  an  important  part  of  its  groundwater  recharge  program. 
However,  diese  ponds  limit  the  amount  of  rqjarian  forest  and  SRA  cover  that  can  be  established 
in  this  reach.  The  USFWS  does  not  consider  riparian  forest  adjacent  to  a  percolation  poixi  to 
provide  SRA  cover. 

Removal  of  rinarian  forest  adjacent  to  roads  and  the  aridirion  of  maintenan<v>  rnnds  wiU  enable 
much  more  polluted  street  runoff  to  enter  the  river  without  being  filtered  hv  riparian  forest  ip 
Reaches  9.  IQA.  1 1B,  and  1 IC    This  is  a  significant  impact 

Construction  of  Reaches  9  and  lOA  will  be  coordinated  wife  the  City  of  San  Jose  and  its  planned 
widening  of  Almaden  Road.  The  widened  road  will  include  a  recreation  trail.  Detailed  designs 
have  not  been  prgwied  so  it  is  not  known  how  street  runoff  will  be  handled,  but  is  expected  to  be 
handled  through  existing  storm  drains  and  outfalls.  In  Reaches  IIB  and  IIC,  riparian  forest 
between  the  Almaden  Expressway  and  tiie  river  will  be  increased  in  width  at  most  locations. 

This  vaspact  would  not  be  significant. 

QVCTflPW  ChamyJs  for  flie  dowptown  fiiiadahipe  project  are  failiny  and  shnuld  not  be  used  on  ^jg 
project  uatU  fcev  can  be  shown  to  work.  Problems  include  erosion  and  .seriimf-ntatinn 

The  daigns  of  die  downtown  project  and  this  project  are  quite  different.  The  overflow  area  in  the 
downtown  project  was  originally  conceived  as  a  widened  channel,  but  during  construction  a  berm 
"'as  left  between  die  bench  and  fee  main  channel  as  a  way  of  reducing  hnpacts  on  SRA  cover.  The 
piookas  >m:^ti^raS  has  been  addi^ssed  by  construction  of  a  berm  upstream.  The  bench  area  was 
designed  widi  a  seconoary  channel. 

In  contrast,  die  bypass  channels  prx^posed  for  this  project  would  seldom  contain  water.  These  are 
set  at  an  elevation  above  die  geomoq>hological  "bankfull"  cfaansel  such  that  they  would  act  as  a 
floodpiain  and  confine  sediment  transport  to  the  natural  channel.  Sediment  modeling  has  shown 
that  sediment  accumulations  should  generally  be  minor. 
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Maintenance  roads  are  not  needed.   Natural  rivers  do  a  very  pood  ioh  of  maintaining  themselves. 

Natural  rivers  have  broad  floodplains  which  absorb  and  mitigate  the  impacts  of  large  floodflows. 
In  a  natural  system,  debris  accumulations  and  unrestricted  vegetation  growth  can  constrict  the  flow 
of  the  river  and  encourage  its  overflow  onto  the  adjacent  floodplain.  Such  overflow  is  not  harmful 
in  a  natural  system,  but  is  undesirable  in  an  urban  setting.  The  proposed  bypass  design  is 
restricted  in  size  by  adjacent  urban  development  and  cannot  fully  replicate  the  function  of  flie 
floodplain,  nor  can  it  reliably  convey  flood  flows  without  continuing  maintenance  to  clear 
obstructions.  In  addition,  access  is  needed  for  any  necessary  .repair  work  and  for  ranoval  of 
sediment  should  it  be  needed. 
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^MpKa  SlITt       Cltl> 

~wJF^     Volley  Transportation  Autiiority 

October  27,  1997 


Anny  Corps  of  Engineers 

Environjmeatal  Pbaming  Section 

333  Market  Street,  Seventh  Floor 

SanFrancisco.CA  94105-2197  '       ' 

Attention:  Mr.  'William  DeJager 

Subject  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study 

Dear  Nfr.  DeJager  ' 

Santa  Qara  Valley  Transportation  Authority  (VTA)  staff  have  reviewed  the  Draft  Feasibilily 
Report  (Report)  and  Environmental  Impact  StaiemerO/Report  (DEIS/DEIR)  pi^pared  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco  District  (Corps)  and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  Disttict 
(SCVWD)  to  evaluate  the  impacts  Ksociated  wiflt  the  proposed  upper  Guadalxipe  River  flood 
control  project  (Project)  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Our  comments  are  presented  below: 

VTA's  operates  Bta  Lines  25.  26.  27,  37,  38.  64,  67,  82,  and  Ught  Rail  {LRT)  and  maintains 
numerous  bus  stops  and  paric-and-ride  lots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  PrpjecL  Another  transit  service 
provided  in  part  by  VTA,  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Project  and  affected  by  the  Project,  is 
CaTTrairL 

General  Comments 

•    VTA  staff  support  the  efforts  to  coordinate  with  the  City  of  San  Jose  on  recreationa]  i  K-1 

facilities  and  uses  in  tiie  area.  I 


Santa  Clara  Comity  Transit  is  now  Santa  Claia  Valley  Transportation  Authority.  References 
to  "Soma  Clara  County  Transit"  found  throughout  the  Report  and  DEIS/DEIR  shotdd  be 
changed  to  "Santa  Clara  Valley  Transportation  Authority  "  or  "PT/i." 

VTA  staff  support  the  Bypass  Charmel  alternative  for  the  following  reasons: 

*    The  ahetnative  will  ranove  the  Tamien  Station  area  and  our  vacant  six-acre  parcel  from 

the  50-year  Aood  plain.  After  construction  of  the  Bypass  Channel  alternative,  Tamien 

will  be  widiin  die  SCO-year  flood  plain. 


K-2 


K-3 
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K-4  •     The  alternative  will  facilitate  the  construction  of  improvements— fimded  by  the  City  of 

San  Jose— to  create  a  continuous  recreational  trail  along  the  length  of  the  river.  This  will 
allow  for  the  connection  of  the  recreational  trail  proposed  for  the  Project  area  with 
existuig  trails  along  the  Guadali^  River,  in  downtown  San  Jose  and  upstream  of 
Blossom  Hill  Road,  providing  a  critical  link  in  the  regional  trail  network. 

K-5  •     V1"A  staff  recommend  thai  the  Final  EIS/EFR  clarify  the  policy  of  the  Corps/SCVWD 

regarding  providing  unimpeded  public  access  to  the  trail.  Fencing  and  gates  can  preclude 
convenient  public  access  and  severely  limit  the  beiwfits  of  such  a  ijaiL 

Transit  Service 

K-6      •     In  Section  4.7.2,  £iirringCo«AVio«,oftheZ)£/S<0£n?,onPage4.7-l,thelistofstteets 

■v^ch  are  affected  by  the  project  and  which  are  used  by  VTA's  bus  lines  should  include  the 
following: 

Branham:  Line  #68  Hillsdale:  Lino  #37 

Blossom  Hill:  Line  #27  Malone:  Line  #67 

K-7     •    In  Section  4. 7-3,  Environmental  Effects,  of  the  DEIS/DEIR.  on  Pages  4.7-6  and  4.7-9,  there 
are  disctissions  of  the  impacts  to  "Mass  Transit"  and  "Transit  Lines. "  The  discussions 
indicate  that  construction  activities  will  significantly  impaa  transit  service;  however,  the 
"signiftcaru  short-term  impact "  would  be  "mitigated  to  insignificance  by  providing  early 
notification  to  the  Transit  district  to  allow  for  bus  line  rerouting  and  to  minimize  the  need  for 
rescheduling. " 

*     Early  notification  alone  wiU  not  mitigate  the  impact.  All  changes  that  require  cither 
rescheduling,  additional  operators  and/or  vehicles  will  have  a  significant  cost  impact  to 
VTA  and  may  inconvenieiKe  riders.  VTA  staff  recommend  ihat  the  additional  operating 
costs  and  direct  costs  associated  with  notifying  the  public,  including  the  staff  time 
required  to  prepare  new  schedules  and  the  cost  to  print  new  schedules  both  before  and 
after  the  changes,  be  included  in  the  Project  budget  and  paid  by  the  Corps/SCVWD. 

K-g      •     Section  4. 7.3,  Environmental  Effects,  of  the  DEIS/DEIR,  on  Pages  4.7-5  to  4.7-10,  refers  to  a 
'Traffic  Mitigation  Flan  "  CTMP),  including  a  "Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan  " 
(CTMP),  as  a  measure  to  mitigate  traffic  and  transit  in^MCts  to  a  level  of  insignificance. 
Section  4. 7.4.  Mitigation  Measures,  on  Pages  4.7-10  to  4.7-12,  further  discusses  the  measures 
constituting  the  TMP  and  states  that  "/.  During  design  of  the  construction  plans,  a  detailed 
Construction  Traffic  Management  Plan  shall  be  developed  and  implemented. "  and  that  "4. 
Santa  Clara  County  Transit  shall  be  notified  of  any  bridge  closures  and  need  for  rerouting.  " 
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*     To  ossoie  good  coordination  between  VTA  Operations  and  the  Project,  VTA  staff  K-8 

request  that  VTA  be  involved  in  the  development  of  the  details  of  the  TMP  and  CTMP 
and/or  be  given  the  opportunity  to  review  and  approve  Ae  TMP  and  CTMP.  Plans  for 
providing  line  re-routes  and  other  mitigation  measuxes,  if  necessary,  should  be  included  in 
the  TMP  and  CTMP  to  ensure  that  transit  service  will  be  minimally  disrupted  during 
construction. 

•  To  state  VTA's  involvement  in  the  development  of  the  TMP  and  CTMP,  Section  4. 7  4.  K-9 
MUigation  Measures,  should  include  language  that  describes  who  will  develop  and  how  the 

TMP  and  CTMP  will  be  developed,  the  process  and  timeline  for  ^jproving  the  TMP  and 
CTMP  and  who  will  bear  flie  cost  of  developing  the  TMP  and  CTMP. 

•  Tables  4. 7-2,  Bridge  Construesionfor  the  Bypass  Channel  Flan,  and  4. 7-3,  Affected  T>t^  k-10 
Arteries,  ide&tijy  the  bridges  and  major  streets  afftcted  by  the  Project  Section  4. 7.3, 
Environmenud  Effects,  indtides  assessments  of  the  Project  impacts  to  locai  roads.  The 
section  should  also  include  assessment  of  the  impacts  to  transit  service,  including  travel  time 
deisms  and  operating  cost  increases. 

•  An  access  peanit  is  required  for  all  work  in  and  around  the  light  rail  operating  right-of-w^.      j  k-11 
Please  contact  Ron  Saxbury  at  (408)321-5356  for  issuance  of  die  access  permJL  | 

•  PleasecontactRonWong,  VTA  Bus  Stop  Maintenance  Coordinator  a:  (408)  32 1 -7054  a  K-12 
minimum  of  72  hours  prior  to  the  start  of  any  construction  work  which  will  afife«  existing 

bus  stops  or  transit  operations  including,  but  not  limited  to,  road  closures  and  detours  and 
bus  stop  relocations. 

Cahrain  Service 

•  VTA  staffalsoFecommead  that  Project  impacts  to  existing  and  fiiture  train  service  using  the        K-13 
SPRR  bridge  be  more  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Report  and  Final  EIS/EIR. 
*     Table  27:  Utility  Replacements  &  Modifications,  on  Page  70  of  the  Report,  identifies 

"Temporaryrailroadrelocation for  culvert"  enA  "SPRR  Bridge"  wader  "Type"  asui 
"Apprvx.  Location  "  for  Reach  7A-  However,  there  is  no  discussion  within  the  associated 
text  of  Section  7. 4,  Project  Impacts  and  Mitigation,  regarding  this  listing.  This  bridge 
bandies  a  ftai  amount  of  tra£5c  induding  fteigfat  and  Amttak  service  on  rather  uzveliable 
schedules,  and  Caltrain  service  to  Gilroy.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  impacts  to  service 
and  of  the  railroad  relocation  should  be  included  in  (he  Fmdl  EIS/EIR. 
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K-14    •     In  Section  4. 7.3.  Environmental  Effects,  on  Pages  4.7-7  and  4.7-10  of  the  DEIS/DEIR. 

"SPUR  and  UPRR  Operations  "  are  disctissed.  The  discussion,  however,  downplays  the 
impacts  of  the  Project  on  train  service  and  on  ttic  Project's  budget  and  schedule.  This 
issue  ne«ls  to  be  discussed  more  thoroughly  and  must  consider  a  planned  expansion  of 
Caltratn  service  to  Gihoy  with  an  increased  number  of  trains  traveling  to  and  from  San 
Jose.  As  pan  of  the  increased  service,  VTA  will  likely  be  asked  to  put  in  track 
improvements,  inclxiding  double-tracks  at  certain  segments  of  the  roiite.  TTiis  element  of 
expanded  train  service  must  also  be  considered  when  discussii^  'SPRJR  and  UPRR 
Operations  "  and  determining  fte  Project's  approach  at  the  SPRJR.  bridge. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review  this  project  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call 
Lauren  Bobadilla  of  my  staff  at  (408)  321-5776. 


Sincerely, 


:  Rountrcc 
Enviioimiental  Program  Manager 

TDR;LGB:kh 


A^ 
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K.        Thomas  Roontree,  Santa  Clara  Valley  Transportation  Authority  (VTA).  October  27, 1997. 

K-1.  VTA  staff  aipport  of  project  efforts  to  coordJiute  with  the  City  of  San  Jose  on  developing 
recreatioi^  facilities  and  uses  within  the  feasibility  study  area  is  appreciated. 

K-2.  Refineoces  in  the  EIR/S  to  Santa  Clara  County  Transit  have  been  changed  to  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Tranqwrtation  Authority  (VTA). 

r  i  -  ■". 

K-3.  The  relative  flood  protection  benefits  of  ttie  Channel  Widening  Plan  and  the  Bypass  Chamiei  Plan 
for  die  Tami«i  Station  area  have  been  incorporated  into  section  4.7.3.  under  both  alternatives. 

K-4.  The  beneficial  aspects  of  the  Bypass  Channel  on  develq>ment  of  the  recreational  trail  are  discussed 
in  section  2.4.2,  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  under  the  subsection  titled  Recreation  Plan. 

K-5.  Design  and  construction  of  public  works  projects  often  require  consideration  of  competing 
interests.  In  the  case  of  fencing  along  the  recreational  trail,  the  interest  of  public  safety  may 
conqjtie  widi  the  interest  of  unin];)eded  public  access.  The  Corps  has  determined  that  in  order  to 
ensure  public  safety,  it  would  be  necessary  to  install  protective  fencing  along  selected  portions  of 
the  trail.  However,  no  gates  are  planned  that  would  prevent  public  access  to  the  traO. 

K-6.  Three  of  the  indicated  bridges  (Branham  Lane,  Hillsdale  Avenue,  and  Malone  Road)  used  by  VTA 
bus  lines  have  been  added  to  the  list  in  section  4.7.2.  The  Blossom  Hill  Road  bridge  at  the 
southern  ad  of  Re»^  12  would  not  be  mpacted  by  the  project,  hence  it  was  not  added  to  the  list. 

K-7.  Compensati(Hi  for  costs  incurred  by  VTA  during  construction,  such  as  costs  associated  widi 
notifying  the  pd>Iic  of  bus  route/schedule  changes  or  costs  associated  with  operation  of  additional 
vefaides,  would  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  SCVWD  ai^  VTA.  Mitigation  Measure  No. 
4  in  section  4.7.4  has  been  expanded  to  inchide  this  information.  Also  in  response  to  this 
cranment,  the  discussions  in  section  4.7.3  under  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  regarding  "Mass 
Transit*  and  under  the  Bypass  Channel  Kan  regarding  'Transit  Lines"  have  been  expanded  and 
renamed  to  more  specifically  address  both  "Bus  Service"  and  "Light  Rail  Transit  Service" . 

K-8.  The  Corps  concurs  that  VTA  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  development  of  the  Construction 
TrafSc  Managemmt  Plan  (CTMP)  and  that  provisions  for  transit  line  reroutes  should  be  included 
in  the  CTMP  to  ensure  diat  transit  service  would  be  minimally  disrupted  diuing  construction. 
Mitigation  Measure  No.  I  in  section  4.7.4  has  been  revised  to  include  these  points.  VTA  staff 
time  for  participation  in  die  planning  effort,  however,  cannot  be  conq>ensated  by  the  Corps. 

The  "TrafiBc  Mitigation  Plan"  mentioned  in  section  4.7.4  of  the  Draft  EIR/S  was  intended  to  refer 
to  die  overall  tra£Bc  impaa  mitigation  planning  effort,  which  includes  not  only  the  CTMP,  but 
many  other  measures  that  would  be  die  responsibility  of  the  Corps,  the  SCVWD,  the  City  of  San 
Jose  Public  Worics,  and  the  various  contractors  performing  the  construction  work.  To  avoid 
oxifusion  in  die  Final  EIR/S,  all  references  to  a  plan  for  traffic  impact  mitigation  have  been 
changed  to  "Construction  Traffic  Managonent  Plan". 

K-9.  VTA  would  be  invited  to  participate  in  development  of  the  CTMP,  which  would  occur  during  die 
sune  time  period  as  development  of  die  construction  plans.  Mitigation  Measure  No.  1  in  section 
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4.7.4  has  been  expanded  to  include  this  information.  The  Corps  and  SCVWD  would  bear  the  cost 
of  developing  the  CTMP,  except  for  the  cost  of  staff  time  incurred  by  any  participating  agencies 
and  organizations. 

K-10.  The  mass  transit  discussion  in  section  4.7.3  has  been  retitled  'Bus  Service'  and  has  been  expanded 
to  specificaUy  refer  to  the  possibility  of  travel  time  delays  and  operating  cost  increases. 

K-11.  Construction  work  in  or  around  the  light  rail  operating  right-of-way  is  not  anticipated. 
Nevertheless,  the  requirement  for  an  access  permit  from  VTA  for  such  work,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  has  been  added  to  section  4.7.3. 

K-12.  The  ^>ecific  requirement  to  contact  the  VTA  Bus  Stop  Maintenance  Coordinator  at  least  72  hours 
prior  to  the  start  of  any  construction  work  affecting  bus  stops  or  bus  transit  (^>eTations  has  been 
added  to  Mitigation  Measure  No.  4,  in  section  4.7.4. 

K-13.  The  Corps  does  not  anticipate  that  a  "tenqx>rary  relocation'  of  either  Ox  SPRR  or  the  UPRR 
would  be  necessary  for  construction  of  box  culverts  under  the  railroad  bridges  in  Readi  7  with  the 
bore  and  jack  construction  method.  The  approach  described  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  (see 
section  4.7.3.  SPRR  and  UPRR  Operations)  would  apply  for  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  as  weU. 
The  Charmel  Widening  Plan  discussion  in  section  4.7.3  has  been  expanded  to  reflect  this. 

K-14.  Construction  at  the  SPRR  and  UPRR  crossings  in  Reach  7  is  identified  in  section  4.7.3  as  a 
"significant,  short-term  impact"  for  bodi  the  Channel  Widening  F\aa  and  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan. 
Mitigation  Measure  No.  7  in  section  4.7.4  describes  the  efforts  that  are  pr(^>osed  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  rail  service.  In  response  to  this  comment,  discussions  of  the  existing  Caltrain  service 
on  die  SPRR  track  have  been  added  to  sections  4.7.2  and  4.7.3.  Information  regarding  the  planned 
expansion  of  Caltrain  service  to  Gilroy  with  an  increased  number  of  trams  traveling  daily  between 
Tamien  Station  and  Gilroy  has  been  incorporated  into  section  4.7.2. 
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October  27.  1997 

l,leut«n«Qt  Coloael  Richard  G.  Thonpeon 
District  Bii«lj>«er,   San  Fiaaelsco  District 
US  kCBj  CoT^c  of  BnclaeerB,   Regulatery  Branch 
333  Market  Street,   San  Francisco, "CA  9^105-219? 

Attsationi   Wllllaa  OeJa^r,   SnvlroTwental   Fl&naing  Section 

2)«ar  Coloattl  Thoapeon, 

Ib  regards  to  the  Draft  feasibility  Report  A  BnrlreoBeBtal  Zapact  Stateaent/ 
Beport  (Sl2/5IB)p   Upper  Guadalupe  River  Foasl'billty  Study,   I  would  llJte  t«  <■ 

r«fereBce  all  ay  previous  cozxespondence  on  tbe  enrixoaaeatal  constraints  of 
ths  project  and  the  entire  project  region. 

Ib  addition  th«r«  are  areas  of  contlaolng  concern  that  I  do  not  Yielieve  have 
received  due  co?»ideratlou  trj  you  and  year  staff.  |. 

I  la  yotir  June  1977  Itydrologlc  Saglneerlng  Office  Report  Guadalupe  Blver 
aad  Coyete  CSreek  Saota  Clara  County,   Calif eraia  it  uas  dociaented  in 
TABLE  II  tbat  the  uBiapalred  peak  diachsxgs  -  cfs  of  Guadalupe  Hlver 

at  San  Jose  for  the  Standard  Project  Flesd  aad  One  Percent  Chance  Flood 
<*««  33,700  cfE  Mlth  18,100  cfs  above  the  Los  Gatoe  Creek  confluence. 

Ptttore  conditions  were  eetlaated  to  be  17,00d  cfs  and  l'^,6eo  cfs  due  to 
the  presence  of  upstreaa  reservoirs.    "^The  ezlstiag  reservoirs  can  have  a 
great  effect  on  flood  dischargee  la  the  basin  even  though  they  are  epexa- 
ted  strictly  as  part  of  s  cojsjuactlve-upse  sfater-eupply  systea.  Vatar  stored 
in  tt>e  reservoirs  each  viator  Is  released  for  percolation  into  ybe  gromd- 
water  basis  duxl:^  tbe  suaaer  aontbs.  Tbia  eon juactive- oae  systea,  as  opposed 
t«  operating  the  sorfaee  water  syatea  ea  a  fira  anatial  yield  basis  with 
carryover  storaee  in  the  reservoirs  froa  year  to  year,  results  in  aaay  of 
the  reservoirs  being  eapty  or  nearly  eapty  s.t  the  start  of  each  rair^  season? 

these  coBdltleoB  on  which  the  "balanced"  hydrograph  nethod  was  based  and 
tbe  voXuae-frequeoBy  corves  establlahed  hare  been  draaatleally  altered  by 
the  iaportation  of  water,   froa  the  Caatral  7&lley,   which  dcubles  the  basa 
for  the  hieterlc  supply  volme.  This  alters,   I  believe,  your  base  flow 
data  and  aakes  your  future  conditions  17,000  efe  for  San  Jose  iaaeetirate. 

Tbe  praseaee  of  reservoirs  was  referenced  in  yew  lower  Guadalupe  River 
project  BS  being  a  basic  eleaent  of  the  entire  fleed  oootrol  -pireject  desiga. 
It  ia  iaperative  that  the  B8  GOS  reestablish  this  hydrologlc  evaluation  of 
GuadAlupe  River  flows  with  the  present  water  supply  regiaen. 

II  As  the  dowBetreaa  Guadalupe  River  tx*»  #280  to  San  Trancisco  Bay  is  flood 
oriented  to  a  100  y«ar  flow  of  21,009  cfs  it  would  appear  to  be  acre  eeon- 
oaical  te  dsla/  stora  events  in  the  upper  vatexahed  until  the  peak  flows 
iMve   been  passed  dovnetreaa;   Chat  is   If  the  nSEA  100  year  flood  prograa  is 
te  be  the  yardstick.    (This  is  slallar  to  the  requireaent  for  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  to  coBBtmct  an  undargrouad  vault  for  flood  water  detention 
to  keap  from  swaaplng  the  water  trestaent  plant  In  stora  events.) 

nils  alternative  to  upper  watershed  dstSBtion  eould  lee  the  Alaaden  Hlnes 
(wall  lined  to  protect  froa  aercury/q«letollver),  the  quarry  In  Signal  BlU, 
sr  rely  on  flood  closure  of  Hl^iway  #85  and  tarn  off  the  dowaterlng  puips. 
Bat  aa  sure  year  engineers  eoald  devise  acre  eophlstieatod  alternatives. 
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III  This  i£  not  a  coi\pIat«  ir«t«rsh«d  s-tudy  la  tltai  It  does  not  •ceooat  for 
tbe  flor*  and  fauna  of  tha  uppar  vatarshad,  tha  iBpertaace  of  the  cont- 
inuity of  the  rlparlaD  cerridor  to  the  wUdllfe  of  the  tipper  watershed 
and  the  Sierra  Axul  of  the  Pacific  nywsr-  "Hte  Riparian  Brxish  Babbit  aad 
the  HouBtaln  Plover,  the  Bort.bve»t«rB  and  Se«tfaweatam  Pond  Turtlea, 
should  all  be  cooaldered  as  Candidate  Species  and  Species  of  Concern. 

As  the  coL-t  for  altigatlon  for  leaa  of  enrlroBBental  Integrity  of  this 
prise  Cuad^upe  River  habitat  is  getting  to  be  ecoaoalcally  urrlable, 
It  Hould  be  beat  for  the  US  CCC  to  return  to  the  redsral  aaodate  oa 
"avoidance  of  ispact".  This  vas  not  done  on  the  Lower  Cmdalope  River 
flood  control  project  reaches  and  the  cost  has  everwhalaed  the  deelgn« 

If  a  real  upper  watershed  retention  capability  is  found  then  auBh  of 

the  riparian  lessee  downfitrea«  should  be  leasened  if  not  avoided  la  toto. 

I  enclose  (again)  the  percolation  potential  asp  for  the  G\iadalupe  area 
In  hopes  that  you  will  note  the  high  percolation  value  of  Boss  Craeic, 
especially  where  It  flows  into  the  Guadalupe  Slver.  This  ahovld  not  bo 
eenented  la  but  left  an  open  aareh  Interface.  Upotreaa  retentieo  la  also 
possible  on  Boss  Creek. 

Canoas  Creek  la  alao  in  need  of  Its  foner  sarah,  vlsable  on  this  asp 
and  the  site  of  Caneas  Gardens  i  and  perhaps  a  garden  of  canals  eeuXd  be 
reestablished  here  as  a  for*  of  detention  basin.  Vhen  the  Guadalupe  iUvar 
le  1b  flood  ctage,  neither  of  these  two  rivers  eaa  drain  into  the  aals 
8  tea  anyway  so  soaethlng  special  has  to  be  devised. 

I  believe  the  property  that  has  been  considered  for  a  bypass  at  the 
site  of  the  old  cannery  has  been  sold  for  dsvelepnent  and  so  Is  no 
longer  available.  This  is  sad  to  have  happen  along  so  auch  of  this 
corxoder ,  that"  the '  options'  are '  all  disappearing^ 

It  is  also  iaperatlve  that  a  proper  sedlaeat  transfer  aaslysls  be- dene 
for  this  project.  Sediaeat  is  drowBlt^  the  dowastreaa  bypass  chanaels. 
At  the  saae  tiae,  the  streaas  need  natural  betteas,  earthen  channels, 
to  agrade  or  degrade  as  conditions  decree.  A  ceaent  base  can  ealy  agrade. 

In  ceegBldera.tio.1  of  lack  of  tlae  to  re -review  these  two  vgluaes,  I  bag  your 
forbisaraacs  if  I  enclose  ny  coaaents  oa  tbe  earlier  dooiaentatloa  as  aost  of 
the  areas  of  ceucern  still  apply. 

Slbeerely, 

Llbbx/lucas 
17'*'rorba  3anta  Ave. 
Los  Altos,   CA  9'»0Z2 


K  rhe  thomal  lapacts  of  this  flood  control  project  eaaaot  be  altlgated,  if 
any  salaon  or  steelhead  ere  to  sxjrvlvo  in  this  river  systea.  This  Is  J«t 
one  nore  reztsc-n  why  the  vatershed  retention  alternative  Bust  be  taken  very 
seriously . 
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April  23.  1997 

Lleutenemt  CJolonel  Hlchard  G.  Thompeon 
District  Engineer,  San  rranclsco  District 
US  Amy  Corps  of  Engineers,  Regulatory  Branch 
333  Market  Street,  San  Pranclsco,  Ga  9U105-2197 

Attention I  Regulatory  Branch   PUBLIC  NOTICE  #177763 

Dear  Colonel  Thompeon. 

The  application  ty  the  Santa  dara  Valley  Water  District  for  a  ^*0't  Perult 
from  the  US  OOE  to  construct  the  Upper  Guadalupe  Biver  Flood  Control  Project, 
to  excavate  and  place  fill  in  1.85  acres  of  wetlands  and  10.6  acres  of  the 
Waters  of  the  United  States  in  the  Guadalupe  River,  I  find  deficient  in  ita 
a&sessment  of  irreversatle  impact  to  those  wetlands  and  waters. 

There  are  aspects  of  the  flood  control  project  that  are  not  in  conpXiaoee 
with  the  environmental  mandate  for  avoidance  of  altaxstlon  of  a  stream's 
wetlands  and  waters  as  the  preferred  alternative,  (inflataltle  dams  not  coffer?) 

This  pro.lect  has  impacts  to  fisheries  that  are  improperly  assessed  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  in  the  extent  of  the  planned  project. 

The  extent  of  thermal  pollution  is  not  accurately  assessed  and  the  proposed 
atltigatlon  will  not  assure  the  survival  of  species  that  are  extant  In  the 
main  stem  of  the  Guadalupe  River.  Species  of  particular  concern  or  in  need 
of  protection  are  steelhead,  and  the  Chinook  and  coho  salmon. 

The  integrated  watershed  management  ascribed  to  the  San  Pranoiseo  Estuary 
Basin  Plan  and  which  the  District  supports  should  demand  that  the  upper 
Guadalupe  watershed  be  incorporated  Into  the  environmental  assessment  of 
this  flood  control  project  which  It  la  not.  And  yet  mitigation  is  planned 
beyond  the  parameters  of  the  project  in  tributary  streams  of  this  upper 
watershed  without  blotlc  support  data. 

The  design  of  wiers  and  inchannel  gradient  controls  limit  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  public  to  use  these  navigable  waters  for  recreation. 

The  placement  of  fencing  along  the  bante  of  this  river  and  tributary  streams 
is  In  violation  of  Public  Resources  Code  6301  and  Civil  Code  Section  803i  as 
it  restricts  the  public  and  wildlife  from  access  to  the  waterways. 

There  la  a  built-in  design  of  the  ' improved"  stream  beds  that  incorpoTfttes  a 
iwlntenance  road  into  the  floodway.  This  may  be  convenient  f»r  the  vegetation 
management  but  removes  shaded  riverine  aquatic  habitat  and  the  vegetative 
buffer  that  is  vital  to  reduce  non-point  source  pollution  of  the  stream.  It 
would  also  contribute  to  bank  erosion,  through  spraying  aaintenances  practices, 
and  sediment  transfer  to  the  base  stream  flow. 

Finally,  there  is  the  concern  that  the  orl^nal  COE  scoping  document  in  1976, 
for  flood  control  of  the  Giadslupe  Hlver  was  assessing  the  historic  watershed 
hydrograph,  whereas  present  water  supply  practices  double  the  volume  of  water 
that  is  Stored  in  reearvoixs  and  percolated  into  the  aquifers,  with  Delta  and 
Central  Valley  water  imports.  Alaaltos  and  Los  Gatos  Creeks  are  conveyors  of 
this  new  supply  which  should  be  evaluated  for  the  1%  flood  event. 
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Opper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project,  Number  17776S 

1.  Intxoductiom   "1.85  acres  of  wetlands "  T  find  Is  In  error,  first  from 
the  standpoint  that  loss  of  linear  riparian  MStlands  ebould  be  aasessed  In 
linear  feet,  not  acres,  should  be  eonputed  for  both  sides  of  the  Btream  bank 
(times  Z)  and  should  be  valued  as  of  high  value  (tlaes  3)  for  mtlgatlon,  and 
that  nitl^atlon  should  be  In  kind  and  In  place, not  uplands  or  on  another  river 
or  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  My  figures  for  rlpaxian  wetlands  less  are  eenevrhat 
staggering  and  I  would  like  a  continuance  to  sutnlt  them  within  thre«  weeks. 
The  10.16  acres  of  Waters  of  the  United  States  is  also  understated,  I  feel, 
and  request  continuance  on  that  point  also^  and  a  review  of  the  tree  count. 

2.  Project  Descrlptlom  Second  paragraph,  line  6,  refers  to  1995  floods.  The 
flood  surge  caae  from  the  Los  Gatos  Creek  system  that  swamped  downtown  San  Jose 
which  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  project  enviroenental  review,  though  it 
tsrobably  should  be  if  thla  was  a  cosplete  Integrated  watershed  plan. 

Third  paragraph,  first  line,  says  the  paro.5eet  would  convey  flows  up  to  the  100- 
year  flood.  I  feel  that  this  is  optlaistlc  with  the  bvUd-out  and  laported  rater. 
Last  line  of  first  page  references  step  pool  fish  ladder  at  15-foot  Blossoa  Hill 
atcueture  which  is  part  of  entirely  separate  laplemeatatiea  of  Fish  A  Qaoe  Code. 

Tas^  Z,   line  2,  I  disai;ree  with  the  stateaent  that  these  access  roads  are  needed 
and  that  the  present  District  practices  of  weed  control  are  consistent  with  the 
criteria  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  With  the  extent  of  vegetation  reaoval  this  pro- 
posed project  will  increase  simple  bank  erosion  and  sedlnentatlon,  thot^h  It  can 
indeed  stabilise  undercut  and  sloughins  off  steep  banks  in  some  of  the  reaches. 
The  statement  that  the  project  will  laprove  tiotlc  resources  by  reaoving  fish 
barriers  is  true  only  in  that  Pish  ft  Game  insist  that  the  barriers  t!0,  but  the 
loss  of  riparian  cover  and  wetlands  and  the  attendant  thertoal  pollution  do  not 
Improve  blotlc  resources.  The  construction  of  these  flood  control  facilities, 
as  designed,  I  feel  will  imaeasxirably  reduce  the  siirvival  of  significant  species. 

The  project  construction  period  of  25  years  Is  too  long.  The  potential  lapacts 
of  ongoing  vegetation  reaoval  is  giving  aaintenance  a  blank  check  to  harass  the 
habitat  and  contributes  to  continual  destabllisatlon.  If  the  downtown  flood 
control  project  is  any  example.  In-ehannel  construction  has  an  extreeely  thin 
wlBdow  of  opportunity  if  It  is  not  to  seriously  iapact  either  iocoDlng  salmon 
or  outgoing  fry.  The  May  1  to  October  15  is  completely  inappropriate  in  this 
South  Bay  river  systea  and  this  criteria  should  be  edited  out  at  all  references. 

If  the  river  is  functional  it  should  be  able  to  carry  Its  own  sediment  load 
and  sediment  removal  and  vegetation  removal  should  be  mlninal.  The  removal  of 
fish  barriers  in  the  main  stem  of  the  Guadalupe  River  provides  no  benefit  to 
fish  if  there  is  not  a  tributary  to  go  to  that  does  not  have  a  reservoir  at 
the  head  of  It,  Rot  enough  water  and  not  enough  shade  will  be  lethal  to  the 
species  of  concern,  the  steelhead  and  the  salmonc  nils  applies  equally  to 
Seach  A  and  to  Reach  13,  and  the  upper  tributary  streans  are  not  blotleally 
assessed  so  can  not  be  considered  an  option  at  this  tin*?  (l  don't  have  Vol.  Itl) 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  fishery  biologist  of  Jfatural  Reeowce  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  the  West  did  briefly  survey  two  tributaries  and  the  Guadalupe 
River  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  She  found  the  heavily  shaded  reaches  in  the  Blvesj  downtown 
near  the  railroad  bridges,  fine  for  salmon.  Guadalupe  Creek  was  feasible  for  the 
steelhead  with  the  appropriate  water  regimen.  Alaaltos  ^reek,  however,  was  too 
warm  and  surky  for  either.  The  brown  trout  seem  comfortable  there  but  she  warned 
not  to  let  them  get  to  the  other  two  water  bodies  as  they  are  predators  on  the 
Steelheaui  and  the  salmon  redds  and  fry.  This  would  aean  that  If  modifications 
were  made  to  Almaden  Lake  to  allow  steelhead  and  salaoa  access,  the  brown  trout 
should  all  be  removed. 
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At    t.Kle    poLn^    I    would   like    ^o   dlsrees   to    the   Flaljerlasi    pura^T&iih   on   the   sacend 
to    last   V*S^    "^    this    coxt.    The    nltlgatlon   hera    propoasd  for  th«    exasulatlve 
lapacts    oo    flaherles   habitat    tiy    the   District    Is   hVshly   dsflcleist    In   watar 
quality,    shade    and  rai°uela   of  blotlc   value.    3  would  rvquast   that  our  lU-ahezy 
axpert    vlalt    the    streajn   fox-   proper   aelentli'le   ravlaw   befora    thia  altleatlon 
habitat    la    seriously   considered.    She    was    quite    definite    that   the    Alamltoa 
Creak  was    not   a    ateelhead   strean ,    teit  an   sure    aha   would  like   to   make   her 
report    in    the    approps-late    aclentlfie   style    of   the   Servles . 

To   recondition    the    Coleman  Road/Cuadalupe    C^eek  reach  so  that  cooler  refusla 
could  'be    utlllaed   toy   ateelhead.    would  require   eonaldsratole   planting;  which  alght 
well    tie    undertaJcen  at   this    tlae .    Tf  the   District   le  wedded  to   the    prospect   of 
the    10.7   miles    of   Alanltes    Creek  being  viaU.e,    they   could  eatoark  on  a   aajor 
planting   spree    there    too.    But   Vsth   these    sites   demand,  the    assured   taase    flows 
froB    the   reservoirs   and   I'm   not  at  all    certain   that   the  District  Board  has 
arv    Intention   of   providing   that  supply.  .This    should  'be   cpelled  out   in   the 
nltlgatlon   package    before    this   UOU  pemlt   Is    given  approval   of   any   sort. 

In   this    upetreaa  watershed   there    Is    the    extensive    old  Alaaden  Quicksilver 
Mines   conplex   that   Inpacts   both  Guadalupe    Cre«k  and  Alamltos  Cre«k  with  watsr 
quaJLlty    point  ax>d   ifon-polnt   pollution  from   the   mine    tumtsls    (Bilies   of  "CSfea)- 
runoff  and    the    tailings    Instrcaa.      This   needs   scientific  evaluation. 

The    thermal    pollution   on  both  Alanltos  and  Guadalupe   Creeks   Is  a  watsrshed 

concern  that   should    be    speULed  out   In  the   District  data  as  they  must  have 

the   readings    over    the    past    two  years.       (Is    this    In   the   elusive    Volusa    III 

that   the   Dls'trlct   oaittod   to    circulate?)    This    Is  essential   data  for  any 

consideration   or  assessmant  of   the    steelhead  or  chlnook  habitat  and   the 

sua-talnablllty   of  runs.    But   13.3  Biles    "of  Bore    suitable   upetrsao.  .habitat"   IX   1«    notill 

Alnaden  Lake    and   the   District   percolation  ponds  above   Reach  13  ors   an  even 
more    serious    thern&l    pollution  source   and    It    Is   asaentlal    to  review   the 
Inatream  nanagement   of   these    facilities   In  evaluatlnc  Reach   I3  fishery 
potential    and  riparian   Inte/irlty.    At   in-eeent  most   trees   above    the   drop 
structure   are   dead   from  drowning;   In   the   percolation  lake. 

Ross   Creeki 

Theraai  reviaw   of   Ross    Creek  and   Canoaa   Creek  should  also  'be    Included    Into 
the   assessment   of  any   wetlands    or  vegetation  removal.    Here   a^saln   I  feel   the 
District  should  bo    planting  assiduously,    taking  out   conorate   and  aalntenaece 
roads   and   inviting    the    nalghborhood  to   adopt-a-creek.    There    is   at   present  a 
aalntenance   road  .on  'both    banks    and   not   a    tree    in  sight   of   this   alee    stjrean. 

Attaobed  please   find  a  o^p  of  axvas   favorable  for  groundwater  racharge  and 
note   the   value   of  Ho«8   Creek   In  this  regards.   To   line  this   prSLae   percolation 
creek  with  8,600  linear   feet    of  artiexilsted  concrete  aattisg   is    not  a  good 
vatarshed  naxiagement   Integration  with   flood  control.   Great   songbirds   here   alsoHI 

The    Increase    In   the    use   of  herbicides    to   control   preenergent  vegetation  along 

new   access  ramps   and  aalntanance  roads   Is  an  avoidable   toxic   Ixpaot.    VImb  you 

see    alnonds   on  a   tree    by   a   creek  maintenance   road  you  know  dead  squlzxels  mean 

dead   burrowing   owls   and   probably   not   too  healthgr   pond  turtles   or  red-legged  frogs. 

This   District   practice    has   to   stop  in  a  wildlife   corridor,    so  don't  put    in 

the    access  rasps   and   roads.    This   should   be    considered  only   In  sxtreae    conditions. 

This   chemical   spraying  regimen  is  extreaaly   unpopular  with   the   public,    as   health 

concerns   are    valid.    The   pond    tuftlas,    osparey,    steelhead,    chlnook  salBon,   owla,    coho 

salmon    (possibly)    and  red-lcggad  frog  are   threatened  or   species   of  special   concern 

that   must    be    la-oteotad    in   jn'ojoet  areal  Llbby  I.uaas,    l?**  <ejrba  Ssjnta.   I,o«   Altos   9U022 


Llbby  I.ua%s. 


Summary  of  Cxoi'ulatlve  Impacts  1  There  have  yl$een  more  presets  on  the 
Guadalupe  River  than  you  Include  here.  Wos  Way,  pedestrian  trldges. 
Confluence  Folnt  bridges,  bank  contorwlng  and  oboervatlon  tower, 
light  rail  orosalng,  railroad  bridge  reaoval,  hard  edge  treatment 
(removal  of  rljmrlan  vegetation)  for  Lincoln  Towers,  Ads'be  Systama, 
JSH  Heada uartexs ,  Otlldren  »lseov«i-y  Kuset^  z-oek  outcropping.... 
t>.e  list  Is  ondle.'.o  and  Highway  #87  hasn't  even  begun.  I  estimate 
the  tree  loss  at  over  Sjjt  and  It  was  you  at  the  tS  Corps  who  gave 
out  the  permits.  Initially  your  project  as  aooped  left  t^e  old 
natural  riparian  corridor  Intact,  acre  or  less,  for  two  thlx«is  or 
the  three-mile  downtown  project  area.  Bodewelopaemt  Is  remorseleasi 
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January   23,    I997 

Oepax-tment    of    the    Arn^ 

U.S.    Army    Engineer   District, 

Corps    of   Ervrln«ers , 


In  my  January  17  reopomie  on  the  Ouadalup*  Rivar  Proieot,  Draft  Habitat 
Evaluation  Procodure  (HSP)  Report,  I  r«que»ted  a  illght  «xtan»ton  for  a 
norc    thorou/^h    review    of   any    pre-dam   CuadaJLupe    stream   flow    data. 

Vhat   little    thars    is    to    tx   foun<i.wlth    my   rsoourcea,  Is    intar«stl:>c   'but    la 
not    enough    to    match  a    twenty   year   hypothetical    low   flow  ysar  analyala 
However    it   does    tnake   a   vory   strong   point   that  all   autoaequent  n.ow«    In 'the 
Guadalupe    aiver    ayate,   are   artificial,    as    they   are   Olatrlct   controlledrto 
maximize    percolation    potential    to    the   aquifer.  ."o*j.>=a,    no 

Water  year   October   1929   to  Sopte-bar   1930  had   19  day.  of  floW.   #  11169000 

1     1 -a  1     -*-  -3    £  4  tf.^       _.p_  i    ;-  ..L         *  -*    **  '*.o    ess 


cfs          3-6        1290     cfs             3-10       HB     ofa               3-13  i  cf"      3   17  ?2  III 

1-16        5.5   =f»      3-7          -.61      Cfs             3-n         21      cfa               3-1^  66        ef=      iljl   iVcf, 
October   1930   to  September  I93I    had   O  days   of  flov 
October  1931    to  Sapteaber   1932  had  J*5  daya   of  flow 

12-2U.  1800   efs        1-1           185  cfe             I-15        476  of«               2-1  115  efs 

12-25      156   cfB        1-2           259  cfa             I-I6        I05  efs               2-2  69  efs 

12-26        25  cfs        1-3          i:t9  cfs             1-17          50  cfa              2-3  jH  ctB 

12-27   37'iO   cfs        l-U             71    cfa             l-lfl           30  cfs               2-i  ai  cfs 

12-28   2650   cfs        1-5             32  efs             I-I9           23   cfs               2-5  2(f  efe 

12-29      7'*9   cfa        1-6             17  cfe             1-zo           Hi   cfe               2-6  739   cfa 

12-30      256   cfa        1-7               6  cfe             1-21             i*.9  cfa          2-7  639   cfs 

12-31      265   efs        1-3               .1*  cfs          1-22               .6  efs          2-8  951    efo 

1-31  8.5   cfo  2-9      1090  cfs 

2-10  1*94  of  a 
October   1932   to  September  1933  had  26  days   of  flow 

12-28    .1    cfs    1-10            .10   efe        1-16         .10  cfs        I-25      IS   '    cfs               I-5  .10  cfs         3-23        10 

12-29    .2  cfa    1-11            .10  cfs        1-17         .20  cfs        1-27      22        cfs               1-6  30  Itl        3-24        iS 

12-30    .2   cfa    1-12            .20  cfs        1-18         .40  ofs         1-23        4.6  cfs                3-15  10  cfs        silo        10 

12-31     .1    cfa    1-13            .20   cfs        1-19         .20  cfa         1-29  116        cfs               3-16  ilo  cfs 

12-24    .2    cfs    l-li»             .20   cfs         1-24      9.5      cfs         1-30        S.O   cfs                 3-17  .20   cfs 

Cctober    1933    to   Septenber    1934   had    19    daya    of   flow 

12-12        88        cfs                     12-30      277   cfs                1-4        34     cfs  2-36        528      cfs 

)l-\l        ^    ,    =5=                    '^-3'         58   Cfs                1-5          2.8  cfs  1.1%        ill      ^l 

12-14              .1    cfa                       l-l      1380   cfe                2-23   133      cfs  2-28           70      cfa 

12-29        14        cfs                       1-2        462   cfs                2-24  236        efs  3-1             (I      cfs 

1-3       log  cfa              2-25     5^       cfs  3-2              1,8  ofa 


2-11 

296  cr» 

2-12 

200  cfa 

2-13 

151  cfs 

2-14 

loa  efs 

2-15 

79  ofB 

2-16 

71  cfs 

2-17 

37  cfo 

2-18 

10  CfB 

2-19 

3.5  a-C- 

2-20 

.4  cf. 

October  193^*  to  Sopteinbor   I935  had  45  dsye  of  flow 

1-4        70  cfs  1-17  IS        cfe  3-26        4.6  cfs  4-I3  46 

1-3        62  cfs  1-18  7        cfa  3-27           .2  efs  4-14  34- 

1-8        92  cfe  1-19  29        cfs  .     -        .-  -  p» 

1-9   626  cfa  1-20  1.2  cfa  __  .,,           .^^„  ,^ 

1-10  566  cfs  3-7  248    cfs  4-5   100  cfs  4-17  146 

l-lt   33  efs  3-8  50   cfe  ...  '■''  '■'«' 


efs 

cfs 

'*-15   29?   cfa 

16   245   cfs 

cfs 

'♦-18    93   ofs 

,  ,,   .„  9      a    cfa       4-7   163    cfs        4-19    60   cfs 

1-14   18     cfs      3-23   122    cfa       4-8   750    cfs        4-20    35   cfs 


cfs 


3-26 

4.6 

cfs 

3-27 

.2 

efs 

4-3 

69 

cfs 

4-4 

197 

cfe 

4-5 

100 

cfs 

4-6 

42 

efs 

4-7 

163 

cfs 

4-8 

750 

cfs 

4-=* 

356 

cfs 

4-10 

19'* 

cfe 

4-U 

117 

cfs 

4-12 

57 

cfs 

1-16   24     cfs      3-25    18    cfs       4-10  19^    cfe        4-22 

4-23  8.0  cfs 
'*-24  5.5  cfs 
'^Z5  1-0  efs 

This  last  month  of  flow  of  1935  Is  out  of  ehaxacter  for  prevloue  yoars  and  la 
not  as  favorable,  for  aalmoo  or  steelhead  survival  as  wss  1931-32,  another  45 
day  flow  year. 

These  water  flow  readings  in  the  Guadalupe  River  po^evlous  to  the  1935  "Jai" 
installations  plve-  a  more  realistic  flow  regimen  under  'natural'  conditions, 
xthat^l^  with  the  agricultural  dlveraiona  and  gn^oundifataz'  levels  of  the  day 
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Since    1956,    the   District    pormltted   users   looated  on  Lands   within   th*  aistrlet 
to    divert    fttora^«t    rel<«&3es    tYoai  District    condulta    and  n&tur*^    c^«anncls    for 
beneficial    us« .    "The   purpoao   of   the    proi^am   le    tvo*fold,    (1)    it  raduoaa   the 
pumping   draft   on    th«    iindfir^roond   rweervolr   and    (z)    Increaaas    the   District's 
capacity    to    >er.ef  iclally    utilize    the    water    inpoundad   in    Its    reacr»olrB . " 

In   1956-57  e,';90  ac .  ft.    a^frlcultto'e   water   delivered   by   dlxact   diversion 

J957-5a  10,710  ac.  ft. 

1953-59  9.600  ao.  ft. 

1959-60  11,270  3C.  ft. 

1960-61  10.200  ae.  ft. 

1961-62  a.ono  ac .  ft. 

Bvon  before    the   Santa    Clara   Valley   tfattn?  District  i>ana«;enent  practtead   Its 
stream   percolatinn    proio^aai,    farmers    had  l.an«   tapped  the  streaas   of   the   County 
for   thrir   far-irs    and  orchards.    In  most   years,    attraction  flows   for  salaon  and 
steelhead  were   at  a   minimum,    which  nl({ht  further   explala  the   Illusive  aspect 
of    these    fish.       Sut   KOod   years    lllce    the    winter    of    1931-32   and    the    spring  of 
1930   sxi&tained   some    rfcffinant    populations. 

This    water    r-ep;imen    for    the   Cuad&lupo    Plvnr   should   be    modeled   for    the   yasrs 
that  copious   records   were   kept  and   that  a   slirnificAnt  naaaj^aent  roatla^ 
vas   followed,    le    pre-dam  conditions,    1935   to   1955.    1936  to   Inported  water 
supplemental    infusions    into    thn  system   from   the  East  pipeline  and  than  the 
San   Luis-Santa    Clara    conduit   connection. 

Then    to   contrast  what   Is    modeled  for  10b,    23b,    and   20  on  the   XJppox  Guadalupe 
Blver,    you   have    to    provide  a  more   realistic   hypothetical  flov  for   the  Los 
Satos    Creek  for    the   confluence  with   tho  Guedalupe  and  below,    at   present  tlae. 

The   Los  Catoe    Creek   has    more    Imported  water   poured  into  the   eyeten  because 
It   has    the   hitches t    percolation   potential    In  the    Valley.    Its   flood  flow  rats 
is   S9t  at   a    third   of    the  Cuadsilupe    flood   flow  rate,    7O0O  cfs   of   21,000  cfs, 
■but    Ihio    is    not   a  realistic   appraisal   of   Its   low   flow  psrcenta«e   of  tho  flow. 
When   I   checked  a  couple    of   times,    there   was    technically   no   flow   In  the   main 
Guadalupe    River    (as    it   had  slowly    percolated  away),    2  cfs   wae   allowed  ^ 
SCVWD   to   rem* in   in  Loo  Gates   and  U  cfs   walled  up  Is  main  stem  at   confluence. 

A^ain,    I   will   attempt   to   go   back  on   old  records    for  the  Los  C«toa    Cresic,    pre- 
dana ,    but    yotor    199<*  and    1995  measured   flows   will    not  slve  you  the   nocasaary 
Bclentific    base   line   hs    the  SCVUD  says    they  plajs  to  allow  no  nore   over-run, 
so    no    2    cfs    to    wet    tho    system. 

The    temperatures   of  any   streamflow   coming  from   Los  Gatoe   Creak  ax^   lower 
than   the  Guadalupe   because    of  remaining   tree   eevar.    However,    ax    the  future 
Redevelopment   Af;ency    of  San   Jose    plans   always   entail    extensive    tree  reaov&l, 
some    evaluation  foi-   this    thermal    pollution  should   be    incorporated  In  your 
hypothetical    analysis  .      Also   the   continulnf;   bridge  renovals   and  Highway  87 
expansion    are    ^oing    tn    entail    extensive    tree    loss    that   has    n«v&r   been  factored 
into    the    COS   flood   control    prelect.    This,  If   counter   to   the   CS^   and  NEPA 
suldelincs,    should   be   quantified   in   this   SBA   document  as    they  are   approved, 
overlapping   stats    and   federal    pro.iects  .    The  Vasona  light  rati  will  also  cross 
both  stre^ims ,    I    believo.    at   least  once. 

The   consequences    of  d«^Bi^nin/T   this   river   for   public  access  at  all    points.    I    ■ 
believe    is   highly    unrealistic   and   flies    in   the   face   of  conservation  of  any 
natural    resources,     the    State    mandate    of    no    net    lose    of  wetlands,    and  the 
International    eop.p,itment    to    the    biodiversity    treaty    that   the    U.S,    agreed   to- 
Shaded,    fullv    protected   deep  pools   with  overharaflnf  hl(;h  banks   must   be  left, 
and   Ir.   their   natural    state.    The   public    could  view   from  a  hljch  rise   or  a  new 
recreation   railroad   biid^e ,    but  at   least  a   mile    of   this   project  must   be   kept 
for  wildlife    and    for    the    historic  Guadalupe   River,    as  a   natural   cozxldor. 

Thank  you   for  your    patience   and  fortitude    In  this    extended  effort. 

Sincerely 


l?**  irerba   Santa   Aver 
Loe   Al  tos  ,    CA   9'*022 
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Janiary   17,    1997 

Oapsr^ment   of   ih«  Ariny 

U.S.    Amy   Encin*«T   Slatrlet, 

Corps   of  KnRlnavrs, 

Iivaz-   Klka, 

In  regaxds  th«  CuAdalup*  Rlvar  Prejoet.  Dr«£t  HAbltat  Evaluation  Proeadur* 
(H5P)  Report,  thank  you  fox  making  this  proeosa  avall«>>Xa  to  the  pu'U.le  aad 
tox    tha  axtcnslvc  ysaz-loru^  review  of  tha  shaded  riverine  aquatic  SRA  plan. 

The  constraints  on  the  flood  control  foro.leet  In  downtown  San  Joae  are  unique 
and  considerable.  The  Guadalupe  River  la  essential  to  the  health  of  flaherlea 
and  wildlife  of  the  South  San  Francisco  Bay,  of  the  Estuary,  of  tbe  Pacific 
Flyvay  and  ultimately  the  estuazY  resource  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  its  link 
In  tha  food  chain  of  our  Bay  region  cannot  be  underestlaatad ,  so  it  is  of 
utnest  Importance  that  the  food  chain  within  the  Guadalupe  be  viable. 

When  this  pro.ject  Nae  first  undertaken  by  the  San  F^anclsoo  CerjK,  they  did 
a  Bceplns  study  In  Scpteaber  1976,  Cuadalupa  River  Alternative  ftoposals  for 
Flood  Control  *  Alliad  Purpoaos,  that  was  oompetent  and  sensitive  to  tiw 
river  as  a  "valuable  environaental  reaourae". 

"The  CuadaXupa  River  channel  supports  a  rich  m.nd   varied  evoaysteo.  Flah 
swla  In  the  waters  of  tha  river  and  blrda  and  other  wildlife  find  food  and 
homvs  In  the  trees  and  thick  vegetation  alone  1^6  banks.  This  rlwrbank 
or  'riparian'  vegetation  provides  some  of  the  beat,  and  In  sene  caaas, 
easentlally  the  only  habitat  for  aatxy  species  of  wildlife  in  this  area.** 

In  July  1985,  the  US  Arpiy  Corps  of  En/ilneer*,  San  Francisco  District,  Final 
Guadalupe  River  Interim  Feasibility  Report  and  Environaental  lapaet  Statenent 
Guadalupe  River  and  Ad.iaoent  Streams  InvestlfjatLon  was  published,  (after  the 
required  public  hearlngs)wlth  the  total  flood  control  pro^et  cost  of  $tU».OS6.000. 
The  earth  channel  'bypass  in  tha  Solenan  Loop  area ,  while  envlxorasentally  pre* 
f arable  as  it  preserved  the  west  bank,  was  rejected  as  too  expensive  as  It 
added  tu.t*   million  to  the  project  costs. 

The  Pish  *  Wildlife  Service  data  base  nentlened  pereerlne  falcon,  aaltaareh 
yollowthroat  and  the  San  Pranclaco  ttmrttx   snake  aa  present  In  these  >MK8lns. 

In  the  fall  of  19M,  Califemla  Department  of  Pish  and  Came  noted  262  redds 
(potential)  of  chlnook  aalmon  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  with  the  greatest  nuBbex« 
downstream  of  Highway  280.  In  the  xiro.)ect  area.   This  baokipround  data  was  net 
made  public  until  the  US  Department  of  the  Interior  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 
draft  of  "Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  Kabltat  Evaluation  Procedures  1 
Analysis  of  Aquatic  Hesoxxrees  for  Contracts  1-3"  In  October  1993. 

In  the  Sacramento  COS  Environmental  Assessment  In  1 990-91  of  the  coabljied  San 
Jose  Guadalupe  River  Park  and  1985  CCB  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  projects, 
under  fishery  eonearru  it  states:  "the  FR/FSZS  reported  no  spawning  or  runs  of 
these  species  (steelhesd  and  Chinook  salmon)  in  the  rlvar".  Thlo  statement  Is 
deficient  In  liffht  of  the  Fish  A   Came  al^jhtlniss  made  In  the  river  In  I986-7. 

The  combined  projects  also  resulted  In  more  extensive  tree  loss,  fro*  S09K  to 
85!i,    in  the  three  mils  corridor  that  should  have  been  envixonaemtally  aeseeaed 
and  public  hearln/;c  held.  The  parojeet  costs  rose  $100  million,  another  serlots 
public  concern,  'latntenanes  costs  and  sediment  transfer  were  not  studied.  In  depth. 

It  should  be  noted  hsre  that  streams  are  salmon  atreaxM  or  they  are  not.(le  all 
efforts  to  establish  salmon  in  the  Hudson  River  have  proven  futile.)  The  water 
nana/tement  of  the  Guadalupe  River  for  the  past  100  yeaxs  has  not  been  conducive 
to  significant  runs  of  salmon.  Salmon  instinctively  come  In  on  Rood  water  years 
and  are  flexible  on  return  yeara  by  instinct.  Routine  alnljial  water  regulation 
is  nelth'^uttural  or  beneficial  to  their  survival.  However.  In  years  of  dreuf;ht, 
the  deep  ahaded  pools  of  the  lower  Guadalupe  River  capttnred  groundwater  flow 
and  stayed  cool  enou/;h  to  provide  the  neceaaary  refugla  for  resident  e pec lee . 
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Caaifornla.  S^.vlro^mcn^Al  Quality  Act  and  th«  NAtlenaJ.  Bnvivonaan'taJ.  Pro^ec'tlan 
Aot  hAv«  •tren«  ^uldcllnva  to  prot.«et  rlvcrlno  mynx*a»  and  wetlands.  A  project 
la  auppoaad  to  hav«  tha  laaat  daAa«lrv«  action  plan  and  be  the  ooat  practical 
alternative.  Endangered  species  muat  be  eonaldered.  Special  oenslderatlena  are 
given  to  ecologically  valuable  featurea  such  as  riffles  and  pool*.  Significant 
degradation  of  a  resource  Is  to  be  avoided,  and  ir  not,  then  It  must  be  sboMn 
that  there  is  no  less  damaging  way  to  accomplish  a  necessary  project.  All  loss 
nust  be  adequately  mltl/^ated  for  In  kind  and  In  llKe  value. 

The  alternatives  that  have  been  Implemented  In  Contraot  1  and  Z   In  the  Coadalope 
River  flood  control  pro.leet  are  the  most  dana^ln^  to  the  riverine  eeeaystea  aad 
afe  the  most  cxponslvv.  It  Is  questionable  ae  to  whether  they  axe  even  safe  as 
a  flood  control  design.  In  the  most  reeent  hl«th  water  of  January  2,  1997.  the 
Surse  of  flood  flow  to  the  western  overflow  area  In  the  CelemAn  X/Oop  did  dlreat 
waters  away  from  downtown  San  Jose  but  perhaps  tee  close  to  ths  airport. 

The  environmentally  prnfezred  alternative  of  the  bypass  was  Initially  Intended 
to  preserve  the  ma.lority  of  one  mile  of  the  west  bank  Intact.  This  would  have 
pareserved  the  best  of  the  stretch  where  the  chlnoek  salson  redds  were  found  >y 
California  Department  of  rish  and  Came  In  I966-.7.  It  wax  high  ground,  some  of 
it  above  the  t OO-ycar -  flood  plain.  re£usia  for  the  Southwestern  Pond  Turtle, 
and  the  Seltcd  Xln«rflsher.  The  lush  vegetation  would  have  kept  the  river  waters 
cool  from  worst  heat  of  drought  years. Pools  and  riffles  would  be  preserved. 

However  this  alternative  was  niodif  led  to  a  sevsxIJQgr  out  down  bank  th&t  flood- 
waters  overtopped  easily  and  eroded  all  plantings  and  bank  iBprovcnants .  Tlie 
amount  of  sediment  that  this  has  oontrlbuted  to  ths  river  has  navtx   been 
evaluated.  Unnee<sssary  lo««  of  mature  remnant  rAparian  cover  to  be  retained 
continuoa  as  the  root  structure  lacks  the  necessary  protection.  The  old  rivmr 
alllffnment  throush  the  airport  Is  encouraged  to  rosstablioh  Itself  if  Xleed 
waters  fellow  the  old  cravels  of  the  river  bed. 

The  maintenance  cost  of  this  environmentally  enhanced  alternative  eoatinues 
to  b«  excessive;  and  this  la  above  and  beyond  ths  now  $iUU   mlllton  iclec  tac. 
The  excess  purchase  of  land  for  this  greatly  widsned  bypass  bowl  was  oston> 
eibly  for  purposes  of  recreation,  but  the  airport  oxpanslen  appsars  to  not 
favor  public  access  In  this  entire  area. 

To  sumaiarlae,  it  is  my  c«B-.>em  that  the  Rubicon  h««  already  bean  ereased. 
There  is  no  way  to  compenmate  for  the  destabillsation  of  ths  river  that  has 
oecvorred  bv  unnecessary  tree  removal  in  the  upper  mile  and  in  the  lower  mile 
of  this  flood  control  project.  These  are  the  two  areas  that  in  yeur  1976 
seopine  document  wore  to  remain  natural  with  the  necessaxy  bypasses  in  place. 

The  middle  milo  which  was  to  have  been  the  focue  for  the  most  drastic  channel 
modifications,  appears  to  ma  to  be  all  that  Is  holding  the  rlvar  in  place  and 
with  any  capability  of  suatainins  ealmon  habitat. 

Therefore,  I  feel  the  seeping  document  of  the  viability  of  this  pare Ject  has 
been  so  seriously  comprenlaad  that  an  entirely  now  assessment  must  be  made. 
To  continue  with  the  dasiffn,  In  censldsratioo  of  the  cumulative  effect  and 
piecemealln«  of  attendant  Fedevelopnent  Acency  highway,  bridge  and  river  park 
pro.jecta  in  the  COS  project  three  mile  area,  is  to  ass\nredly  wipe  out  salaon 
survival  in  the  Guadalupe  River  and  South  San  nrancioce  Bay. 

A  second  opinion  of  the  handling  of  flood  control  in  the  niddle  mile  should  be 
sotusht.  It  le  the  only  rsnalnlnx  option.  Los  Cstos  Creek  ml4Cht  be  used  as  ths 
supplemental  upstream  spawning  sone .  Katural  armerlruc  of  the  mld-scetion  of 
the  project  area  with  lar^e  boulders  mlxht  retain  the  riparian  cover  to  a 
decree  that  would  keep  thermal  Impact  under  lethal  limits. 

The  reasons  that  I  discount  the  expensive  efforts  that  yoti  and  your  consultants 
have  (^one  to  eatablleh  viable  off-site  mitigation  for  the  salaoa  in  the  upper 
reaehea  of  the  Guadalupe  River  is  that  any  and  all  (raarantee  for  fish  flowa  ia 
that  river  system  rests  with  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District.  The  District 
directors  have  stated  most  clearly  that  they  have  no  intention  *fi  providing  any 
flows  for  fisheries.  The  joreject  design  that  you  were  directed  to  assimilate  with 
the  Cltv  of  San  Jose's  park  called  for  a  base  flow  of  10  efs,  (It  was  20  cfs  ia 
the    siwer  Park  KIR).  Thle  io  th»   aame  envirenniantai  assessments-  that  they  have 
presumably  review«d  and  agreed  to  so  their  position  is  not  entirely  valid. 
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In  raraxds  t.*v.   st,r«an/th«raal  laodel  developed  by  Jones  A  Stokea  Assocla'tea  for 
th«  Guadalupe  r^ivnr  Uystem,  T  fanl  there  is   *  problem   In  Bodeltnir  any  data 
on  the  rate  of  flow  ae  it  Is  entirety  nanlpulatad  by  tha  District. 

i'latrtct  daclaratior.s  In  re«»rds  Uuadalupe  Crwak  <sa«c  raadln«(ai  "flow  entlxaly 
resulatad  from  Guadalupe  Uaa",  re^tardliu;  Alamltos  Creek  raadln^a  "Alaaltoa  Craak 

flow  regulated  by  ralAaaes  from  Almaden  i^eservolr",  and  mld-Guadalupa  Hlvtsz', 
"flow  extensively  rnr^ulated  by  rossrvotrs  in  haadwatera  (combined  capnelty 
1^,050  acre  feet)  Up  to  S^   cfs  nay  be  introduced  Into  tha  Gtiadalupe  River  from 
tha  Coyote  River" . 

Jones  &  Stokes  made  some  ad.^uetnants  to  flows  from  1963  to  1988  to  factor  In 
the  contributions  of  ISK  foroundwater  cleanup  operations  punplnc  to  C&noas  C^eak. 
Howevac  In  that  perioc  there  was  aosie  peralttlnff  of  construction  firms  to  ptaap 
water  froiK  Canoas  Creek  for  their  construction  needs,  especially  due  to  drought. 
So  there  le  no  way  that  any  of  thle  data  can  be  fine  tuned  to  be  scientific 
streaA  systes  analysis. 

The  hypothetical  low  flow  year  analysis  of  ^1  years  of  historic  flow  would  be 
equally  flawed  for  water  years  197V1993>  I  would  like  to  submit  some  pre- 
Dlatrlct  dsR  data  for  comparison.  (»ave  bnen  down  with  flu  eo  request  2  weeles). 

In  this  dlsc\issien  It  should  also  be  referenced  that  the  Santa  ca.ara  Valley 
Water  District  Board  of  Olreetera  to  date  have  expressed  no  willingness  for 
any  flow  allocation  for  purposes  of  fisheries  or  wildlife.  This  would  be  espec- 
ially true  In  any  years  of  drought  concern.  Since  mid-winter  releasee  would 
be  preinaturs  in  asseeain;  If  the  reservoirs  would  be  full  at  the  end  of  SprlnK. 
this  water  management  criteria  would  almost  be  guaranteed  to  be  permanent. 

In  recent  yeara  2cfs  was  allowed  to  run  over  the  percolation  operations  in 
Lioa  Gatos  Creek  to  supplement  the  Gtiadalupe  River  flow  but  even  that  now  a 
Director  said  was  unlikely  to  occur. 

Incidental  flows  In  the  lower  Guadalupe  River  will  continue  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  pumpin.'r  from  the  underground  e^xa^tz   of  all  the  hi^^hrlses  that  have 
been  construoted  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe.  So  the  original  porljae  redd 
locations  In  Contract  1  and  2  would  be  viable  if  they  only  had  riparian  cover. 
This  is  a  far  more  reliable  scenario  than  anything  that  can  be  hoped  for  up 
the  main  stasi  of  the  Guadalupe  to  Ouudalupe  Creek. 

Therefore,  ny  recommendation  is  that  the  western  bank  of  the  Guadalupe  River 
be  replaced  in  Contract  1  I  2  to  Its  original  height  and  eonflgviratlon.  with 
double  the  depth  of  the  riparian  corridor  to  insure  stability. 

As  there  will  be  at  least  a  25  year  growth  period  before  any  worthwhile  shad* 

and  habitat  can  be  realised,  there  should  be  a  noratorlua  id.aced  on  removal 

of  ariy  trees  or  undercover  on  the  rest  of  the  poro.lect  area  (le  all  of  Contract  3). 

At  the  sajne  time  a  second  opinion  should  be  sought  to  find  some  way  to  anchor 
the  remnant  middle  sf^ction  of  the  prefect  between  Coleman  and  Santa  Clara,  so 
that  the  river  banVcs  can  withstand  flood  flows  without  further  destablllsation. 

A  last  concern  is  the  calitre  of  wetlands  that  will  sustain  wildlife  In  thle 
three  nillea  of  urban  riparian  eorrldor .  There  are  three  oemponents  that  are 
deemed  essential  in  defining  wetlands  1.  water  hydrology  2.  vegetation  and 
3.  soils.  What  Z   would  like  to  know  is  what  is  the  llneax  footage  of  valid 
wetlands  that  will  V^  available  for  flora  and  fauna  and  flBh?  There  Is  a 
legal  consideration  hare  as  to  the  real  boundary  of  areas  that  are  regulated 
by  the  Corps  and  th'i  Clean  Water  Act  and  axeae  that  are  not. 

Al?o,  it  should  be  noted  what  the  water  qunllty  of  the  C\«.dalupe  Blver  is  at 
the  prlne  pool  and  riffle  and  sjjawntng  locations.  Guadalupe  Creek  and  Alsmltoa 
Creek  have  probltms  with  old  mercury  mine  tailings  and  this  needs  analyeia,  both 
as  to  sediments  and  to  the  residual  In  fish  flesh  samplings. 

Sincerely,    oj  bb>-  Lucas,  \7^   IJerba  Santa  Avenue,  Los  Altos,  CA  9'»022 


i^v. 
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L.        libby  Lucas.  October  27, 1997. 

L- 1 .  Hydiologic  calculations  in  the  Hydrologic  Engineering  Office  Report  for  the  Guadahqx  River  and 
Coyote  Creek  assumed  that  the  reservoirs  would  be  coincidently  nearly  full  at  Ae  time  a  flood 
wcMild  occur  based  on  past  reservoir  operations.  Water  imports  would  not  increase  river  flows 
during  floods.  Water  is  only  added  to  the  river  for  die  purpose  of  percolation  into  ground  water, 
so  aiQr  additional  water  added  to  die  river  during  a  flood  would  be  wasted. 

L-2.  Additional  upstream  storage  has  been  determined  to  not  provide  adequate  protection  and  to  not  be 
economically  or  enviromnenially  feasible.  The  SCVWD  has  determined  that  an  off-stream  storage 
site  should  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  6,250  acre-feet.  No  sites  remain  with  diis  capacity,  even 
widi  excavation  down  to  die  water  table.  The  options  you  suggest  would  not  provide  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  needed  c^>acity.  New  or  expanded  reservoirs  would  not  be  strategically  located 
hydrologically,  would  not  be  eccmomically  feasible,  and  would  cause  greater  habitat  losses 
mchKUng  iq»tream  rqtarian  forest. 

L-3.  This  ESRJS  is  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  comprdiensive  watershed  study.  The  primary  ecological 
significance  of  the  study  area's  habitats  to  odier  areas  is  via  anadromous  fish  and  migratory  birds 
that  q)eiid  part  of  dieir  life  cycle  in  the  area.  Unfortunately,  upstream  barriers,  habitat  tnqncts, 
and  development  have  largely  isoUted  the  study  area  from  tqistream  habitats  except  frcm  the 
standpoint  of  birds.  Due  to  die  fragmoited  and  narrow  nature  of  the  river  corridor,  it  is  not  likely 
to  serve  as  a  major  corrUor  for  terrestrial  wikUife.  However,  the  habitat  vahies  here  merit 
protection  (or  if  necessary,  mitigation)  on  their  own  merits.  All  die  qiecies  mentioned  in  the 
comment  ate  considered  in  die  Biological  Assessment  (Appendix  K). 

Regatdmg  mitigation  costs,  the  severe  lack  of  available  land  for  flood  control  means  diat  avoidance 
of  impacts  requires  construction  of  bypass  channels,  which  in  turn  requires  purchase  of  and 
removal  of  structures  which  is  very  expensive.  Mitigation  is  also  very  expensive.  The  proposal 
is  a  comprtMnise  developed  by  the  SCVWD  to  optimize  tradeoffs  between  these  two  types  of 
ejfcmcs.  Minimization  of  impacts  (the  SCVWD's  Minunize  Veg^ation  Inqiacts  alternative) 
would  cost  more  than  the  proposed  plan. 

Regarding  Canoas  Creek,  the  SCVWD  will  conduct  a  flood  control  study  in  the  fiituie.  Land 
prices  may  make  detention  infeasible,  however. 

R^arding  sediment  issues,  a  sediment  study  has  already  been  completed  by  Phil^  WiDiams  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  and  it  was  determined  that  net  sediment  deposition  would  not  be  a  serious 
problem. 

L-4.  Thermal  modeling  is  pUimed  to  better  quantify  die  impacts  and  the  expected  success  of  the 
mitigation  plan. 
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Libby  Lucas,  Aprfl  23, 1997 

This  l«ter  commented  on  the  SCVWD  draft  EIR/S.  The  following  text  responds  only  to  comments 
relevant  to  the  Coips  study.  Comments  on  the  SCVWD  draft  EIR/S  will  be  addressed  in  their  final 
EIRyS.  The  letter  of  January  17,  1997  comments  on  the  downtown  Guadalupe  River  project  so 
is  not  addressed  here. 

The  proposed  mitigation  will  not  assure  the  survival  of  species  such  qs  tflf  f^WltlWd  trout,  chinook 
sahnon.  and  coho  salmon. 

Consultation  with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  under  Section  7  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  required.  The  project  will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  if  it  would  cause 
die  loss  of  the  local  runs  of  steelhead  trout.  Coho  salmon  do  not  occur  in  this  river.  Mitigation  for 
steelhead  trout  will  also  help  the  chinook  salmon. 

Mitigation  is  proposed  in  upstream  tributaries  without  biological  support  data. 

The  intent  of  the  mitigation  plan  is  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possible  within  the  study  area.  The 
Habitat  Evahiation  Procedures  (HEP)  study  shows  that  nearly  all  aquatic  habitat  inqiacts  would  be 
mitigated  within  the  study  area,  and  this  study  did  not  take  into  account  all  recent  modificatioiis 
of  the  proposed  plan  which  fiirther  reduced  irqpacts.  Mitigation  in  upstream  areas  is  a  relatively 
minor  supplement  to  mitigation  within  the  feasibility  study  area.  ^ 

Proposed  weirs  atxl  fencing  limit  the  right  of  the  public  Sunder  die  California  state  constitution  and 
legal  code^  to  access  and  use  die  river. 

The  proposed  recreation  trail,  acquisition  of  project  lands,  and  removal  of  barriers  would  provide 
greater  recreation  access  to  the  river.' 

The  propa'!«<  maintenance  mad  would  remove  vegetation  and  SRA  cover.  It  would  also  contribute 
to  erosion  and  sedimentation. 

The  proposed  maintenance  road  would  be  placed  where  there  is  room  in  the  excavated  channel. 
The  size  of  the  proposed  chaimel  is  based  iq>on  the  amount  of  water  that  would  flow  through  the 
channel  in  a  given  flood.  The  channel  would  not  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  maintenance  road. 
Therefore,  the  road  would  not  have  any  habitat  impact,  as  it  would  be  essentially  an  overlay  on 
areas  that  would  be  impacted  anyway  for  construction  of  the  chaimel.  These  impacts  will  be  ftilly 
mitigated. 

The  maintenance  road  would  be  surfaced  widi  gravel,  with  a  portion  of  its  width  paved  for  the 
recreation  trail.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  sediment  source. 

The  loss  of  riparian  cover  and  wedands.  and  atteivlant  thermal  pollution  do  not  improve  hiotic 
resources. 

In  the  long  term,  these  in^)acts  would  be  mitigated.  In  the  short  term,  there  would  be  some 
unavoidable  negative  habitat  impacts. 
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If  the  river  is  ftmctional  it  should  be  able  to  canv  its  own  sedhneiit  load,  and  removal  of  Msdiment 
and  vegetation  should  be  minimal 

Agreed.  The  proposed  project  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  sediment  transport  needs  of  the 
river.  Ongoing  removal  of  vegetation  growdi  will  only  be  done  to  maintain  the  flood-carrying 
capacity  of  selected  parts  of  the  channel.  This  is  necessary  due  to  tbc  constricted  nature  of  the 
channel,  which  in  turn  results  from  severe  ^ace  constraints  caused  by  adjacent  development. 

There  is  an  inherent  conflict  between  the  dynamic  behavior  of  a  namral  river  and  a  city's  need  for 
a  stable  physical  environment.  Unfortunately,  given  the  close  proximity  of  urban  development, 
allowing  the  river  to  behave  in  a  fuUy  natural  manner  would  cause  unacceptable  damage  to  the 
adjacent  develo(Hnent  over  die  long  term.  For  this  reason,  die  proposed  alternative  would  allow 
some  natural  processes  to  continue,  but  would  also  control  other  processes  such  as  flooding, 
sedimentation,  and  bank  erosion. 

Trees  should  \k  planted  aloag  Ross  Creek  to  provide  shade. 

The  existing  channel  of  Ross  Creek  is  fiar  too  small  to  contain  even  moderate  floods.  Theproposed 
alternative  would  widen  this  channel  to  provide  sufflcient  capacity.  Planting  of  trees  in  this 
widened  channel  would  benefit  the  stream  but  would  reduce  its  capacity  to  carry  floods. 
Unfortunately,  adjacent  residential  develcqnnent  precludes  the  creation  of  a  wider  riparian  corridor 
that  could  provide  bodi  flood  control  and  riparian  forest  habitat. 

IJning  Rom  Creek  with  articulated  concrete  matring  will  prevent  groundwater  recharge 

The  articulated  concrete  matting  would  only  be  placed  on  the  slopes  of  die  channel.  The  channel 
bottom  would  remain  available  for  groundwater  recharge. 

Herbicide  spraying  is  damaging  and  nnpopiilar  with  the  public 

All  spraying  will  be  done  in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  EPA  and  the 
San  FraiKisco  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board .  Manual  clearing  of  vegetation  would  be 
far  more  expensive. 
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LIFEWEB 

7500  Tierra  Sombra  Cl 
San  Jose,  CA  95120 


Contact:  Rick  Bernard]' 
(408)  997-6067 


October  27.  1997 

Mr,  William  DeJager 
Aimy  Corps  of  Engineers 
Envu-onmentnl  Planning  Section 
333  Market  Street,  Seventh  Roor 
San  Francisco.  CA  94105-2197 

Subject:    Draft  Feasibility  Report  and  Enyiromnentai  Impact  Statement/Report,  Upper - 
Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study,  Augast  1997 


Dear  Mr.  DeJager; 

On  behalf  of  Lifeweb,  I  have  reviewed  the  Draft  Feasibility  Report  and  Environmental 
Impact  Statement/Report,  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study,  August  1997  (DEIR/EIS) 
for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  project"). 

There  arc  several  areas  which  we  feel  the  DEIR/EIS  inadequately  addresses.  Since  this  is 
a  draft  document,  circulated  for  public  comment  before  revision  into  a  Final  EIR/EIS,  Lifeweb 
wishes  to  submit  the  following  questions  and  comments  for  your  response  and  inclusion  in  the 
Final  Emnronmental  Impact  Report/Envirorvnental  Impact  Statement  (FEIR/EIS);  thank  you  for 
the  oppojtunity  to  comment  For  your  ease  in  responding.  I  have  organized  my  comments  and 
questions  by  DEIR/EIS  chapter  headings;  where  I  use  the  terms  "you"  and  "your"  I  am  referring 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Page  17,  2  3  Fishery  Resources:  Your  contention  that  summer  water  temperatures  are  too  high 
for  steelhead  rrout  is  uniubstantiated.  Where  are  your  temperature  studies?  What  data  do  you 
have  on  which  you  base  such  a  statement?  I  have  been  involved  in  a  long-term  smdy  of  water 
temperatures  of  tJie  Guadalupe  River,  and  can  attest  from  ray  field  observadons  that  water 
temperatures  in  the  liver  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  riparian  forest  present  I  have  not  yet 
observed  temperatures  which  would  be  lethal  for  .salmoiuds  in  areas  where  there  is  riparian  forest 
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M-1  cover.  Do  you  maintain  tliat  juvenile  steelhead  trout  do  not  seek  refuge  in  these  shaded  riparian 
aieas  from  the  higher  summer  water  temperatures  to  which  you  refer?  Or  do  you  maintain  that 
there  are  no  areas  along  the  nver  which  provide  suitable  refuge  for  juvenile  steelhead  trout 
during  periods  of  higher  water  terapcraturfs?  Do  you  have  dau  to  substantiate  your  position? 

M-2  Rige  20,  2.3  Endangered  and  Threatened  Species:  The  EIR  should  be  corrected  to  note  that  the 
sseelhead  trout  is  a  federally  listed  threatened  species.  As  a  listed  species,  steelhead  are  subjea  to 
certain  protections  under  federal  law,  particularly  sections  7  and  9  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  In  addition.  Table  6  lists  a  number  of  special-status  species,  including  listed  and  caiKlidate 
species,  which  have  been  obsci-ved  or  potentially  occur  within  the  subject  area.  What  limitations 
and  responsibilities  are  placed  upon  the  U.S.  Array  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  regards  to  this  project, 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act?  To  what  extent  is  the  Corps  obligated,  under  federal  law,  to 
either  (A)  design  a  project  with  no  impacts  to  potentially  occurring  special-status  species,  or  (B) 
determine  conclusively  which  special-status  species  do  occur,  and  which  do  not  occur,  within  the 
subject  area? 

M-3  Rage  29,  3.J  Historical  Flooding:  What  was  the  average  depth  of  the  1958  flood  in  downtown 
San  Jose?  What  was  the  duration  of  that  event?  What  was  the  average  depth  of  the  March  1982 
flood,  not  including  the  undercrossing  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad?  What  was  the  duration  of 
that  event?  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  undercrossing  is  said  to  have  been  flooded  to  a  depth 
of  ten  feet:  what  is  the  depth  below  ground  level  of  that  undercrossing?  Would  you  expect  that 
areas  which  are  excavated  below  surrounding  ground  level  would  fill  with  water  during  periods 
of  high  precipitation,  or  during  flood  events?  Do  you  maintain  that  the  depth  of  water  in  areas 
excavated  below  ground  level  e.stablishes  a  need  for  flood  control  measures?  The  photograph  on 
page  30  is  presented  with  no  context.  Was  the  flooding  which  is  depicted  at  ground  level,  on  a 
soiface  street?  Or  was  it  below  ground  level,  at  an  undercrossing?  Without  appropriate  context, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  anything  about  what  the  photo  depicts.  Please  explain  the  scene 
depicted  in  the  photo. 

M-4  Plage  31,  3.1  Exuting  FU>odplains:  Table  11  notes  the  varying  capacities  of  the  channel  and 
bridges.  This  table  seems  to  indicate  that  a  major  cause  of  induced- channel  capacity  is  the  design 
of  certain  bridges.  Is  this  correct?  If  existing  bridges  reduce  the  channel  capacity,  and  could  be 
rebuilt  to  increase  channel  capacity,  would  that  be  an  appropriate  component  of  a  flood  control 
project? 


M-5 


You  also  note  that  during  flood  events  floodwaters  flow  parallel  to  the  river,  inundating 
approximately  2310  acres,  before  reentering  the  river  at  the  downstream  end  of  the  study  area. 
According  to  the  description  you  provide,  tlie  100  year  floodplain  is  confined  to  a  relatively 
narrow  band  along  the  Guadalupe  River.  If  this  is  correct,  then  one  possible  alternative  to  the 
construction  of  a  project  within  the  river  channel  would  be  to  remove  structures  from  the  100 
year  floodplain.  However,  this  was  not  presented  as  one  of  your  altemabves;  why  was  this 
alternative  excluded?  In  lemis  of  cost,  how  does  the  removal  of  structures  compare  with  (A)  no 
project  and  (B)  the  preferred  project  (total  cost,  including  maintenance  for  the  life  of  the 
project)?  Would  the  removal  of  structui-cs  from  the  floodplain  be  consistent  with  tederaJ  goals, 
policies,  and  regulations  regarding  flooding  and  floodplain  development? 
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Page  32;  S.2  Rusting  Flood  Damages:  Table  12  presents  the  approximate  damages  expected    M-6 
daiiug  a  flood  event.  However,  no  information  is  presented  as  to  how  those  figures  were 
calcuJated.  Do  they  represent  only  actual  damage  to  property?  Do  they  include  numbers  for  lost 
productivity?  Please  explam  what  the  figures  in  table  12  represent. 

We  also  note  that  no  discussion  is  presented  in  the  entire  Introduction  regarding  the  need  M-7 
for  a,  project.  True,  mention  is  made  of  past  flood  damages,  and  expected  future  flood  damages, 
but  this  in  itself  does  not  present  an  argument  for  any  son  of  flood  protection,  let  alone  for  a 
specific  project.  In  particular,  there  is  no  discussion  of  why  this  is  a  project  which  should  be 
financed  by  tax  dollars  (we  iiecognize  that  a  public  safety  benefit  is  referred  to  on  page  5.1).  As 
you  noted,  the  flood  damages  are  confined  to  a  relatively  narrow  band  along  the  Guadalupe 
River.  Persons  who  choo.se  to  locate  dicir  homes  and  businesses  within  this  floodplain  do  so  of 
their  own  free  wilL  without  coercion  from  the  govemment  And  yet.  the  taxpayers  are  being 
asked  to  finance  a  project  to  safeguard  the  properties  of  tliese  persons  trom  flood  damages  to 
which  they  have  willingly  exposed  themselves.  There  is  almost  no  discussion  in  this  EIS  of  why 
the  project  should  be  built,  and  thus,  the  need  for  this  project  has  not  been  established  in  this  EIS. 

Our  undemanding  of  economics  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  arc  two  options  in  M-8 
response  to  the  piDblero  of  inundated  floodplains:  one  option  is  to  allow  market  forces  to  prevail, 
in  which  case  people  wiU  either  choose  not  to  locate  within  a  floodplain,  or  they  wiU  choose  to 
locate  within  a  floodplain  only  if  (A)  they  can  afford  to  bear  the  cost  of  floodproofing,  or  (B) 
they  can  afford  to  bear  the  cost  of  flood  insurance  and  flood  damages,  or  (C)  the  opportunity 
cost  of  locating  within  a  floodplain  is  low  (in  which  case,  the  person  would  perceive  the 
probability  of  damages  from  flooding  to  be  relatively  low,  and  outweighed  by  the  potential 
savings  from  locating  on  floodplain  land,  which,  in  free  nnarket  conditions,  would  be  less 
expensive  than  land  outside  of  the  floodplain).  The  second  option  is  for  the  public  to  provide 
flood  protection  for  those  who  choose  to  locate  within  a  floodplam.  This  EIS  impUcitiy  assumes 
that  the  public  should  provide  flood  control  protection,  without  offering  so  much  as  an 
explanation  why. 

Historically,  government  has  reiitigated  free  market  inefficiencies  by  providing  services  to  M-9 
society  whose  benefits  are  social  or  collective,  and  which  cannot  be  profitably  provided  by  the 
free  mai-ket.  These  public  or  social  benefits  include  militaiy,  poUce,  and  fire  protection, 
tcansportation  infrastructure,  pubhc  education,  and  parks:  because  they  are  collective  benefits 
they  are  enjoyed  by  all  members  of  society.  Generally,  government  services  have  been  provided 
to  benefit  society  at  large.  In  some  cases,  social  benefits  have  been  provided  for  smaller  segments 
of  society,  such  as  dependent  children  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  infiim  with  the 
understanding  that  some  members  of  society,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  need  public 
assistance  to  survive.  Examples  of  these  programs  include  the  recently  dismantled  AFDC,  Social 
Security,  and  Medicare. 

However,  this  project  appears  to  Iwnefit  a  small  segment  of  society  by  subsidizing  the  M-10 
cost  of  buildmg  and  locating  within  a  floodplaia  and  spreading  that  cost  to  all  of  society.  At  the 
public  meeting  of  April  3.  1997.  one  homeowner  argued  that  the  project  should  proceed  with  all 
haste,  so  that  he  could  stop  paying  for  flood  insurance.  Please  explain  why  the  taxpayers  should 
fond  a  flood  control  project  to  subsidize  those  who  choose  to  build  or  locate  their  homes  and 
businesses  within  a  floodplain,  rather  than  allowing  market  foices  to  prevail. 
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M-11  Page  34;  S.4  Recreation  Opponunines:  Lifcweb  supports  in  concept  ihe  constnjction  of 
recreation  trails;  wc  are  opposed  to  the  haphazard  constniction  of  trails  through  biologically 
sensitive  areas.  The  principles  of  trail  construction  through  sensitive  areas  have  been  well 
established,  and  yet  local  government  has  ignored  those  principles  when  approving  trail 
coiistiuction.  As  you  note,  this  project  proposes  to  include  trails  on  maintenance  access  roads 
and  mitigation  benches,  without  discussing  the  impacts  of  those  trails  upon  biologically  serisitive 
habitat  and  dependent  species.  We  note  that  in  later  sections  the  Corps  states  that  trails  will  avoid 
sensitive  areas.  How  docs  the  Corps  propose  to  avoid  impacting  sensitive  habitat  and  species? 
What  features  of  trail  construction  can  be  incorporated  into  this  project  to  reduce  trail  impacts? 
How  does  the  Corps  propose  to  "enforce"  proper  trail  design  if  the  trail  violl  be  designed  and  built 
by  the  City  of  San  Jose,  which  is  notorious  for  placing  trails  in  sensitive  areas  (e.g.,  at  Confluence 
Point). 

M-12  Page  37;  4.3  Description  of  Preliminary  Flood  Protection  Measures:  Is  the  alternative  identified 
by  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  as  the  Streatn  Restoration  Alternative  consistent  with 
one  or  more  of  the  alternatives  described  in  Table  13?  Why  does  the  Corps  EIS  use  different 
terminology  for  project  altcmaaves  dian  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  [>istrict  EIR?  As  you  may 
appreciate,  this  can  lead  to  some  confusion  when  comparing  EIS/EIR's.  Please  include  a 
discussion  of  Aimy  Corps  alternatives  which  identifies  diem  with  their  Water  District  analogue.  It 
is  also  our  understanding  that  the  Stream  Restorarion  Alternative  was  not  included  as  one  of  the 
alternatives  the  Army  Coips  considered;  is  our  understanding  correct?  If  the  Stream  Restoration 
Alternative  was  not  considered,  please  explain  why. 

M-13  Furthermore,   in  our  comments  on  chapter   3.2   (above),  we  noted  that,  generally, 

government  provides  public  benefits  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  members  of  society,  while  this 
projea  proposes  to  provide  a  benefit  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  raembcts  of  society,  to  be  paid 
for  by  all  taxpayers.  We  believe  that  the  Preferred  Project  does  not  provide  sufficient  benefits  to 
all  members  of  society  to  justify  it's  expease;  the  benefit  provided  is  to  a  relatively  smaU  segment 
of  society,  and  amounts  to  a  public  subsidy  of  the  costs  incurred  by  building  or  locating  within  a 
floodplain.  However,  we  believe  that  the  public  benefits  of  the  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  (a 
flood  control  project  which  actually  restores  the  riparian  ecosystem)  are  of  sufficient  significance 
as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  on  the  project;  all  membeis  of  society  benefit  from 
the  Speam  Restoration  Alternative.  The  benefit  of  a  restored  ecosystem  transforms  what  was  a 
subsidy  into  a  true  public  benefiL 

M-14  As  you  may  now  appreciate,  we  have  serious  concerns  about  your  omission  of  the  Stream 

Restoration  Alternative  iTora  consideration.  We  urge  you  to  include  the  Stream  Restoration 
Alternative  within  the  range  of  alternatives  considered  in  the  DEIR/EIS.  and  to  direct  substantial 
attention  to  discussion  of  this  alternative. 

M-15  Page  64;  6.5  Changes  to  Local  Planning  Environment;  you  note  that  the  floodplain  is  essentially 
fully  developed,  and  thus  a  project  would  not  encourage  large-scale  development  of  a  previously 
undeveloped  floodplain.  In  light  of  this,  of  what  significance  is  your  Floodplain  Management 
alternative  listed  in  Table  13,  and  as  described  in  chapter  8.2(.s)? 
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You  also  state  that  reduction  of  the  floodplain  may  encourage  "proper  redevelopment  in 
sections  of  the  eastern  floodplain."  What  does  this  statement  mean?  What  do  you  mean  by 
"proper  redevelopment?"  Would  the  floodplain  be  redeveloped  with  the  "no  project"  alternative? 
Does  the  project  serve  as  aji  inducement  for  redevelopment  of  the  floodplain?  Would 
redevelopment  occur  without  a  flood  control  subsidy?  Is  this  consistent  with  federal  policies 
regarding  floodplain  development  (is  there  a  difference,  in  federal  eyes,  between  floodplain 
development  and  floodplain  redevelopment)?  On  page  4.13-4,  you  note  that  "tenants  are  paying 
significantly  lower  rents  than  those  advertised  in  the  San  Jose  area;"  are  those  lower  rents  the 
iTsult  of  market  conditions,  reflected  in  lower  land  values''  Would  a  flood  control  project  tend  to 
raise  property  values  in  the  floodplain?  Will  lower  income  families  be  forced  to  relocate  due  to 
changed  market  conditions  associated  with  higher  property  values  and  subsequent 
redevelopment? 

Page  2-ll;C/u/«we/  Widening  Plan:  You  state  on  page  2-11  that  "the  SCVWD  will  construct  the 
bypass  channel  plan";  how  does  the  Army  Corps  know  this?  No  EIR  has  been  approved,  and  no 
vote  has  been  taken  to  approve  that  alternative,  since  the  EIR  must  first  be  approved.  Does  the 
Army  Corps  have  infoimation  which  indicates  that  the  SCVWD  has  already  selected  an 
alternative?  Have  the  Aniiy  Corps  and  the  SCVWD  itached  an  agreement  regarding  this  project 
before  the  EIS/EIR  has  been  completed?  Please  explain  your  statement. 

Page  3-3:  3.3  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977:  The  SCVWD  has  been  served  with  notice  of  intent  to 
sue  for  violations  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  in  regard  to  the  downtown  flood  control  project  In 
light  of  this,  it  seems  odd  that  there  is  no  discussion  in  the  EIS/EIR  of  Qcan  Water  Act  impacts, 
particularly  concerning  thermal  pollution  resulting  from  loss  of  riparian  forest.  We  recognize  that 
any  project,  including  our  preferred  Stream  Restoration  Alternative,  will  result  in  at  least  a 
temporary  vegetative  loss.  However,  the  EIS/EIR  should  address  this  issue,  and  compare  the 
short-term  and  long-terra  impacts  of  the  proposed  alternatives.  Please  discuss  Clean  Water  Act 
thermal  impacts  and  mitigation  related  to  the  construction  of  tliis  project 

Page  4.4-18;  Special-Status  Animals:  The  EIS/EIR  provides  no  discussion  of  the  Southwestern 
Pond  turtle,  which  is  listed  in  Table  6.  In  a  report  prepared  for  die  Guadalupe-Coyote  Resource 
Conservation  District  by  Dr.  Dan  Holland,  and  distributed  to  various  entities,  including  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Water  Distnct,  the  Guadalupe  River  was  identified  as  a  potential  habitat  for  these 
turdes.  Specifically,  Dr.  Holland  wrote  that  he  did  not  obsci-ve  any  turtles  during  a  visual 
inspection  of  the  river,  bu;  that  based  on  his  experience,  it  was  probable  that  turtles  are  present 
Yet  the  EIS/EIR  neither  discusses  the  habitat  requirements,  impacts,  or  mitigation  measures  for 
this  species.  Please  provide  an  analysis  of  this  special  sutus  species,  discussing  the  factors  listed 
above,  at  appropriate  locations  in  the  EIS/EIR. 

Page  4.12-1;  Public  Safety:  We  object  to  the  characterization  of  streams  as  "attractive  nuisances 
to  children."  While  we  agree  that  there  is  a  hazard  potential  associated  with  streams,  we.  note  that 
many  of  life's  daily  activiues  (tiding  in  an  automobile,  or  riding  a  bicycle,  for  instance)  provide 
similar,  or  even  greater  hazards.  Rather  than  a  "nuisance."  we  consider  healthy  streams  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  childhood  discovery.  As  such,  stream  exploration  should  be  promoted  at 
appropriate  locauons.  We  further  object  to  the  mibgation  measures  for  recreation  which  will 
prevent  "unauthorized"  access  to  the  stream.  Specifically,  wc  feel  that  the  river  can  support  a  low 
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M-20  level  of  boating  recreation  (canoes,  kayaks,  and  rafts,  regulated,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  a  low 
volume  of  traffic)  without  significant  impact  to  sensitive  areas  and  species;  yet.  this  recreational 
use  is  not  discussed,  and  is  actively  mitigated  against.  Please  provide  a  disctission  of  boating  as  a 
public  safety  issue,  and  as  a  recreation  issue  in  section  4.5. 

M-21  Page  6-12;  Blocked  Access  to  Optimum  Fishery  Habitat  Upstream:  The  removal  of  barriers  is 
proposed  as  a  mitigation  for  project  impacts  upon  the  fishery.  The  obstacles  referred  to  are  illegal 
under  CaJifomia  law,  and  are  the  subject  of  a  petition  placed  before  the  State  by  the 
Guadalupe-Coyote  Resource  Conservation  District,  asking  that  the  SCVWD  be  ordered  to 
comply  with  state  law  and  provide  fish  passage  at  those  barriers.  In  other  words,  we  expect  that 
those  barriers  will  be  removed,  with  or  without  a  flood  control  project.  Do  you  maintain  that 
those  barriers  will  remain  without  the  construction  of  this  project?  We  further  note  that  the 
SCVWD  has  an  existing  legal  obligation  to  remove  barriers  to  fish  migration,  and  thus,  that 
existing  legal  obligation  cannot  be  considered  as  mitigation  for  the  impacts  of  a  proposed  project. 
Please  discuss  this  proposed  mitigation  in  relation  to  the  existing  legal  obUgations  of  the 
SCVWD. 

Cgnduaoo 

M-22  We  are  concerned  that  the  Army  Corps  and  the  SCVWD  may  have  illegally  reached  an 

agreement  to  construct  a  project  before  an  EIS/EIR  has  been  approved.  Although  both  NEPA 
and  CEQA  provide  for  the  identification  of  a  preferred  alternative,  tfiey  do  not  permit  projects  to 
be  approved,  eitlier  formally  or  by  informal  agreement,  before  the  EIS/EIR  has  been  approved. 
Yet  your  statement  that  the  SCVWD  will  construct  a  specific  project  indicates  that  a  preferred 
project  has  not  only  been  identified,  but  has  been  informally  approved,  or  agreed  upon,  by  the 
SCVWD  before  the  circulation  of  an  EIR  for  public  comment,  and  before  approval  of  said  EIR. 
This  mformal  approval  goes  beyond  the  tentative  selection  which  characterizes  a  preferred 
alternative,  since  a  preferred  alternative  may  be  subject  to  revision,  or  even  rejection,  depending 
upon  the  information  provided  in  the  EIS/EIR.  In  contrast,  the  statement  that  a  preferred 
alternative  will  be  consttiicted  indicates  that  a  decision  has  already  been  reached.  The  decision  to 
construct  a  specific  project  before  an  EIS/EIR  has  been  approved  violates  both  NEPA  and 
CEQA,  and  any  agreement  between  two  agencies  to  informally  approve  a  specific  project 
constitutes  criminal  conspiracy  to  violate  the  law.  Given  the  apparent  willingness  of  the  SCVWD 
to  violate  the  law  in  other  matters,  your  statement  regarding  an  apparent  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  SCVWD  leaves  us  with  grave  concerns  about  the  integrity  of  the  EIS/EIR  process  for  this 
project 

M-23  Further.  Lifeweb  has  serious  questions  about  the  appropriateness  of  providing  a  public 

subsidy  to  mitigate  floodplain  conditions  for  tho.se  who  choose  to  locate  there.  We  believe  that, 
in  general,  the  risk  and  impacts  of  flooding  on  the  Guadalupe  River  are  overstated.  Yes,  flooding 
has  occurred,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  flooding  problem  on  the  Guadalupe  is  as  severe  as  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  a  public  subsidy  can  become  a  public  benefit  only 
when  benefits  to  the  general  public  are  achieved.  Elimination  of  flooding  does  not  benefit  all 
members  of  the  public.  Himinating  flooding  and  restoring  the  riparian  ecosystem  does  benefit 
everyone.  We  arc  therefore  extremely  di.sappointed  to  discover  that  the  Aimy  Corps  has  not  even 
considered  an  alternative  analogous  to  the  Stream  Restoration  AUemaiive  identified  by  the 
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SCVWD.  We  feel  that  the  EIS/EIR  is  woefully  inadequate,  given  that  the  range  of  alternatives 
consisted  of  two  channel-widening  plans,  and  a  bypass-channel  plan.  Even  if  the  Anny  Corps 
prefer."!  the  bypass-channel  plan,  a  discussion  of  the  Stream  Restoration  Altemanve  would 
provide  the  opportunity  for  comparison  between  the  Army  Corps  preferred  alternative  and  the 
alternative  which  we  feel  provides  the  most  benefits  over  the  long  term.  This,  after  all,  is  the 
rationale  behind  NEPA  and  CEQA:  to  provide  sufficient  information  to  evaJuatc  a  project.  We 
urge  that  the  EIR/EIS  be  rewritten  to  include  the  Stream  Restoration  Alternative;  we  add  that  we 
would  encourage  the  Army  Corps  to  consider  adopting  diis  alternative  as  the  Preferred  Projexjt 

Sincerely. 


M-23 


Rick  Bemardi 
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M.        Rick  Bernardi,  Ufeweb.  October  27, 1997. 

Note  to  the  reader:  Comments  M-1  through  M-15  refer  to  sections  of  the  Corps*  Draft  Feasibility  Report 
(COE  1998). 

M-1 .  We  agree  that  water  temperatures  vary  in  different  microhabitats  along  the  river.  Section  4.2.2 
of  the  EIR/S  reflects  this  perspective. 

M-2.  Regarding  the  responsibilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
Corps  is  required  to:  (1)  Request  a  list  of  endangered,  threatened,  and  proposed  species  (which  will 
also  include  candidate  species  and  species  of  concern),  (2)  Prepare  a  Biological  Assessment 
regarding  possible  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  on  these  species  and  submit  this  document  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildhfe  Service  (USFWS)  and  the  NMFS,  and  (3)  initiate  formal  consulution  with 
the  appropriate  agency  if  a  listed  species  may  be  affected  by  the  proposed  action. 

Formal  consultation  is  not  required  if  the  reviewing  agency  agrees  that  a  species  is  not  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  action.  In  that  event,  the  Corps  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  in  regard  to  that  particular  species  and  that  particular  project.  If  formal 
consultation  is  required,  then  the  Corps  is  bound  by  the  Biological  Opinion  issued  by  the  USFWS 
or  the  NMFS. 

Regarding  the  burden  of  proof  for  the  presence  of  special-status  q>ecies,  the  Corp's  determination 
regarding  the  likely  presence  or  absence  of  the  species  is  subject  to  the  review  and  concurrence 
of  the  USFWS  or  NMFS.  If  a  project  is  determined  to  affect  a  listed  species  but  would  not 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  this  species,  then  the  USFWS  or  NMFS  will  include  in  its 
Biological  Opinion  an  IiKidental  Take  Statement  with  binding  measures  to  mitigate  impacts  on  this 
species.  A  project  need  not  be  designed  to  avoid  all  impacts  on  listed  species,  but  mitigation  for 
endangered  species  impacts  is  usually  quite  strict. 

M-3.  Information  on  the  average  depth  and  duration  of  the  1958  and  1982  floods  is  not  kept  by  die 
SCVWD.  According  to  the  SCVWD  (personal  commimication,  Dennis  Cheong,  SCVWD),  die 
critical  criterion  of  flooding  event  severity  is  measured  in  damage  repair  dollars.  Inundation  area 
cover  is  the  accepted  means  of  estimated  flooding  extent. 

The  SPRR  undercrossing  at  Willow  Street/Ahna  Street  is  approximately  8  feet  deep.  Excavated 
areas  usually  have  drains,  and  often  pumps,  to  prevent  flooding  during  rainy  periods.  These 
measures  sometimes  are  overwhelmed  during  heavy  rainstorms,  and  can  not  effectively  respond 
to  floods.  Excavated  areas  are  a  very  small  part  of  tiie  overall  floodplain  and  their  flooding  alone, 
while  disruptive  to  transportation,  would  not  justify  this  project.  Nearly  all  of  the  floodplain  is 
essentially  at  grade  level.  The  photograph  on  page  30  shows  a  flooded  underpass. 

M-4.  Some  bridges  do  constrict  the  flow  of  the  river.  Removing  these  constrictions  is  part  of  both 
alternatives  that  were  considered  in  detail.  However,  while  this  action  by  itself  would  reduce  die 
flood  danger  in  some  locations,  due  to  channel  size  limitations  there  would  still  be  serious  flood 
dangers. 
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M-5.  The  "relatively  narrow"  floodplain  you  cited  contains  about  7,5CX)  homes  and  businesses.  Removal 
of  these  properties  would  be  prohibitively  expensive,  probably  costing  in  excess  of  $1  billion  for 
real  estate  acquisition  alone.  The  environmental  consequences  (from  natural  resource 
consumption)  resulting  from  demolishing  and  rebuilding  so  many  structures  (or  constructing  new 
urban  infrastructure  at  a  different  location  and  moving  the  structures  there),  would  be  considerable. 
In  addition,  the  Silicon  Valley  area  las  been  producing  far  more  jobs  than  housing  in  recent  years, 
causing  export  of  urban  sprawl  to  other  areas.  Wholesale  removal  of  housing  in  this  area  would 
exacerbate  this  process  and  the  attendant  environmental  problems  caused  by  urban  sprawl  and 
long-distance  commuting. 

Removal  of  structures  from  tlie  floodplain  is  not  a  federal  mandate.  In  cases  where  such  removal 
is  clearly  not  ecoiiomically  feasible,  such  an  alternative  would  be  contrary  to  Congressional 
direction  to  the  Corps  to  select  an  economically  feasible  plan. 

M-6.  Table  12  of  the  Corps'  Draft  Feasibility  Report  (COE  1998)  presents  the  damages  that  would  be 
expected  to  occur  within  the  flood  plain  during  various  storai  events.  These  damages  reflect 
property  dainage  to  buildings,  building  contents,  and  automobiles.  They  are  calculated  based  on 
the  elevation  of  the  first  floor  of  each  building  and  property  values.  The  figures  in  Table  12  do 
not  account  for  lost  productivity.  These  figures  are  converted  to  annualized  sums  before  being 
included  in  the  total  average  annual  benefits  attributed  to  any  proposed  project.  Total  annual 
average  benefits  are  shown  in  Table  19  of  the  Draft  Feasibility  Report.  Note  that  the  figures  in 
Table  12  appear  as  annualized  sums  under  the  category  of  "Flood  Damage  Reduction"  in  Table 
19. 

M-7.  Regarding  the  need  for  the  project.  Congress  has  indicated  that  flood  protection  should  be  provided 
to  existing  developments  when  it  is  economically  feasible  to  do  so,  regardless  of  to  whom  the 
economic  benefits  accrue. 

M-8.  It  appears  from  public  comments  that  some  residents  of  the  floodplain  are  not  aware  of  any  flood 
danger  or  do  not  believe  that  it  is  serious  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  long-term  consequences  of 
the  decisions  to  place  developments  in  the  floodplain  have  been  widely  imderstood  by  the  general 
public,  or  that  floodplain  location  has  affected  property  values. 

M-9.  The  federal  government's  role  in  providing  flood  protection  is  well-established,  and  is  reinforced 
by  Executive  Order  1 1988,  Floodplain  Management.  This  directive  is  summarized  in  section  3.3, 
Compliance  with  Environmental  Requirements,  and  states  that  each  federal  agency  shall  provide 
leadership  and  take  action  to  reduce  the  risk  of  flood  loss,  and  to  minimize  the  inqiact  of  floods 
on  himian  safety,  health,  and  welfare.  Historical  flooding  within  the  feasibility  study  area  has 
clearly  resulted  in  flood  losses,  and  impacts  on  human  safety,  health,  and  welfare.  Therefore,  the 
proposed  action  is  consistent  with  federal  practice. 

M-10.  Now  that  the  decision  has  been  made  to  locate  structures  and  luban  infrastructure  in  these  areas, 
failing  to  provide  flood  protection  has  ramifications  that  extend  fai  beyond  the  financial  well-being 
of  the  individuals  who  live  in  the  floodplain.  Allowing  these  property  improvements  to  be 
damaged  by  floods  creates  numerous  costs  to  society  as  a  whole:  emergency  assistance,  disaster 
relief,  transportation  disruptions,  and  economic  inefficiencies  created  by  damage  to  property 
improvements  and  infrastructure.   The  urbanized  floodplain  is  not  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
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city,  but  is  linked  by  relationships  (economic,  financial,  and  otherwise)  to  other  areas.  A  flood- 
control  project  here  would  particularly  benefit  floodplain  residents,  but  would  also  provide 
substantial  economic  benefits  to  society  as  a  whole. 

M-11.  The  proposed  Recreation  Plan  proposes  to  achieve  a  balance  between  recreational  needs  and 
wildlife  protection,  consistent  with  the  City  Land  Use  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan.  As 
discussed  in  section  3.3,  whenever  trail  placement  could  adversely  affect  the  riparian  corridor 
habitat  value,  the  trail  would  avoid  those  portions  sensitive  to  human  intrusion.  Features  such  as 
additional  fencing,  signage,  and  ground  cover  that  would  physically  discourage  human 
encroachment  (such  as  thorny  blackberry)  would  be  used.  The  Corps  would  be  responsible  for 
constructing  the  trail,  and  maintenance  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  SCVWD.  Trail 
maintenance  would  be  in  accordance  with  federal  criteria  to  ensure  receipt  of  federal  funding. 

M-12.  The  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  is  a  form  of  channel  widening,  using  a  geomorphic  approach. 
Different  terminology  was  used  in  these  two  EIR/Ss  in  order  to  best  describe  and  contrast  the 
alternatives  within  a  given  document.  The  only  overlap  between  alternatives  considered  in  detail 
in  the  two  docimients  is  with  the  SCVWD's  Preferred  Project  and  the  Corp's  Bypass  Channel 
Plan.  The  SCVWD's  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  was  not  included  in  the  Coip's  EIR/S 
because  it  is  not  acceptable  to  the  local  sponsor  for  reasons  explained  in  their  EIR/S  (expense, 
greater  habitat  impacts,  and  regulatory  uncertainty).  However,  due  to  the  interest  expressed  in  this 
alternative,  a  discussion  regarding  this  alternative  is  provided  in  the  Final  EIR/S  (see  section  2.2, 
Formulation  of  Conceptual  Alternative  Plans). 

M-13.  The  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  discussed  in  the  SCVWD's  EIR/S  is  a  combined  stream 
restoration/flood  control  project.  In  order  to  achieve  both  objectives,  expenditures  and  impacts 
would  be  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  stream  restoration  project  that  does  not  provide  flood 
control.  This  substantial  increment  of  cost  would  still  qualify  as  a  subsidy  imder  the  commentor's 
criteria.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  stream  restoration  project  did  not  provide  flood  control,  it  would 
not  meet  study  objectives  even  though  it  could  be  environmentally  beneficial  in  the  long  term. 

M-14.  Discussion  of  a  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  has  been  expanded  in  section  2.2,  Formulation  of 
Conceptual  Alternative  Plans.  The  Corps  has  considered  a  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  with 
required  flood  control  and  determined  that  it  would  require  widening  the  floodplain  by  as  much 
as  a  few  hundred  feet  to  make  it  capable  of  carrying  high  channel  flows.  It  would  result  in  major 
impacts  to  existing  native  riparian  vegetation,  fisheries,  and  adjacent  homes,  where  present.  See 
response  to  comment  J-1.  Since  other  alternatives  would  be  less  enviroiunentaUy  damaging,  a 
permit  cannot  be  issued  for  this  alternative  uixier  the  Clean  Water  Act  section  404(b).  This 
approach  however,  has  been  incorporated  into  both  plans  in  Reach  lOB,  where  impacts  woukl  not 
be  significant.  See  responses  to  comments  J-1,  J-24,  and  J-30. 

M-IS.  Floodplain  management  would  only  prevent  or  redtice  the  worsening  of  flood  dangers,  but  would 
not  solve  the  existing  problem. 

M-16.  The  redevelopment  cited  is  the  proposed  transit  village  around  the  Tamien  light-rail  station.  The 
intent  of  this  laixl-use  plan  change  is  die  encouragement  of  high-density  housing  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  light-rail  station.   This  sort  of  development  pattern  would  result  in  definite  environmental 
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benefits  and  is  often  advocated  by  environmentalists.  This  redevelopment  could  occur  in  the 
absence  of  a  flood-control  project,  but  would  be  more  difficult  and  more  expensive. 

In  respect  to  average  rents  in  the  area,  no  conclusive  statement  can  be  made  regarding  the  reasons 
why  tenants  presently  pay  lower  than  average  rents  in  the  area  cited.  This  situation  could  be  due 
to  the  relatively  high  number  of  long-term  tenants;  some  landlords  do  not  raise  rents  to  fiill  market 
value  when  they  have  a  good  tenant.  There  is  no  indication  that  land  or  home  prices  in  the 
Mackey/Malone/Almaden  Road  area  are  depressed,  and  much  of  this  area  is  not  in  the  floodplain. 

M-17.  It  is  not  known  at  this  time  precisely  what  action  (if  any)  the  SCVWD  will  actually  choose  to 
implement,  or  be  able  to  implement.  The  Corps  has  proceeded  based  upon  what  has  appeared  to 
be  the  most  likely  course  of  action  by  the  local  sponsor;  this  approach  does  not  constitute  Corps 
approval  of  the  SCVWD  proposal,  nor  is  it  an  agreement  to  construct  a  project.  The  San 
Francisco  District  >f  the  Corps  has  proposed  federal  cost-sharing  of  the  portion  of  this  proposal 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Corps  feasibility  study  area.  This  proposal  is  under  review  by  Corps 
headquarters  and  is  subject  to  revision  or  reversal  by  that  office  or  higher  authorities. 

The  SCVWD  has  a  general  policy  of  providing  flood  protection  for  100-year  floods  to  areas  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Construction  of  a  project  providing  100-year  protection  to  Reach  6  is  essential  to 
ttie  success  of  the  Corps  project,  but  the  type  of  channel  modification  provided  in  th'i>  reach  is  not 
so  important.  Both  alternatives  considered  in  detail  in  die  SCVWD  draft  EIR/S  would  construct 
a  gabion  bypass  on  the  east  bank  in  Reach  6,  so  the  Corps  proposal  is  not  dependent  upon  which 
of  these  alternatives  is  selected. 

Over  die  course  of  the  Corps  feasibility  study,  no  outcome  has  been  certain.  During  this  period, 
the  SCVWD  proposal  has  evolved  in  response  to  feedback  from  regulatory  agencies.  The 
tentative  detertnination  of  the  Corps  NED  plan  has  been  uncertain  unti]  very  recendy,  and  it  has 
not  been  certain  and  is  still  not  certain  that  federal  funding  would  even  be  provided.  For  these 
reasons,  the  SCVWD  has  been  proceeding  with  its  own  parallel  study.  The  Corps  can  decide  to 
not  fund  or  not  construct  its  proposal  without  breaking  any  formal  or  informal  commitment.  In 
this  event,  the  SCVWD  would  be  free  to  construct  any  project  that  can  achieve  the  required 
regulatory  approvals,  political  support,  and  local  funding. 

To  summarize,  with  respect  to  the  SCVWD,  implementation  of  the  Corps  proposal  for  cost- 
.haring  is  only  dependent  on:  (1)  construction  by  the  SCVWD  of  a  100-year  project  of  some  sort 
in  Reach  6  in  »r.  dance  with  their  agency  poUcy,  and  (2)  the  willingness  of  the  SCVWD  to 
provide  cost-sharing  and  other  support  that  is  normally  provided  in  a  cost-shared  Corps  project. 

The  EIR/S  has  been  revised  to  eUminate  this  ambiguity. 

M-18.  Thermal  impacts  are  considered  in  the  EIR/S.  Please  note  that  the  Clean  Water  Act  does  not 
protect  shade  trees  as  such,  but  applies  to  more  direct  influences  on  the  aquatic  ecosystem,  e.g., 
discharges. 

M-19.  The  Final  EIR/S  (see  Biological  Assessment)  recognizes  the  possible  occurrence  of  turtles,  but  the 
potential  impact  is  not  significant. 
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M-20.  The  tenn  "attractive  nuisance"  is  a  legal  term  which  refers  to  a  feature  which  may  attract  children 
or  adults  but  which  also  contains  hazards  which  may  generate  liability.  Desirable  features  such 
as  a  swimming  pool,  a  scenic  overlook,  or  a  river  channel  can  qualify  as  attractive  nuisances 
despite  their  desirability  to  society.  The  characterization  of  this  river  as  an  "attractive  nuisance" 
refers  to  issues  of  potential  legal  liability  rather  than  general  social  or  environmental  desirability. 
As  the  taxpayers  are  ultimately  hable  for  claims  against  government  agencies,  this  is  an  iropottant 
issue. 

The  Corps  has  received  other  comments  criticizing  the  amount  of  public  access  proposed  as  being 
excessive  and  deleterious  to  wildlife.  The  Corps  proposal  for  recreation  access  is  designed  to 
provide  access  to  areas  having  minimal  habitat  value.  Additional  access  beyond  that  proposed  year 
could  be  socially  desirable  (as  the  commentor  states)  but  could  also  entail  additional  impacts  on 
wildlife.  Local  agencies  could  provide  additional  pubUc  access  at  100%  local  cost,  to  the  extent 
allowed  by  the  law  and  regulatory  agencies.  However,  if  such  access  would  impact  the  mitigation 
obligations  of  the  SCVWD  and/or  the  Corps,  permission  would  be  denied  or  the  local  agency 
would  be  required  to  mitigate  any  impacts. 

Regarding  boating  use,  the  ElR/s  has  been  revised  to  state  diat  proposed  rock  weirs  in  Reach  8  that 
would  enhance  migrating  fish  passage  could  significantly  affect  small  water  craft  passage  during 
moderate  and  high  flows  (see  revised  section  4.5.3,  Aesthetics  and  Recreation).  A  mitigation 
measure  has  been  added  to  the  EIR/S  to  require  signs  along  the  trail  identifying  these  water  hazards 
during  high  water  flows,  and  directing  recreationists  to  avoid  use  of  the  river  during  these 
conditions  (see  section  4.5.4,  Bypass  Channel  Plan). 

M-21.  The  Final  EIR/S  distinguishes  between  existing  legal  requirements  and  discretionary  actions 
regarding  barrier  removal. 

M-22.    See  response  to  comment  M-17. 

M-23.  Regarding  the  statement  that  the  flood  danger  has  been  overstated,  no  evidence  or  documentation 
has  been  provided  to  support  this  statement.  Any  specific  criticism  of  the  methodology  or 
computations  used  in  the  feasibility  study  and  the  EIR/S  to  derive  the  river  hydrology,  floodplains, 
or  exp>ected  frequency  of  flooding  should  be  provided  for  consideration.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  extent,  frequency,  and  severity  of  flooding  in  the  study  area  over  the  past  30  or  40  years  do 
not  provide  an  adequate  sample  of  what  can  be  expected  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  See 
response  to  comments  M-12  and  M-14. 
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The  O.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  reviewed  the 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement /Report  (DEIS/R)  for  the 
UPPSR  OUABALUPE  RXVEK  FEAStBII.ITY  STUDY,  Santa  Clacm  County, 
California.   We  appreciate  the  individual  extension  granted  to  us 
by  Ma.  Lynne  Galal  of  your  office  allowing  EPA  to  provide 
comments  by  November  3  (from  October  27) .   Our  comments  on  the 
DEIS/R  are  provided  pursucuit  to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA)  ,  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality's  NEPA  Implementing  Regulations .   In      .j 
addition,  our  comments  on  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA)  Section  404 
issues  are  advisory  since  the  proposed  project  needs  to  be 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  CWA  Section  404  and  the 
404(b) (1)  Guidelines. 

The  DEIS/R  was  prepared  to  determine  whether  the  United  States 
should  fund  part  of  the  cost  of  a  flood  control  project  or  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Guadalupe  River  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
California.   The  local  project  sponsor  (Santa  Clara  Valley-  Water 
District,  SCVWD)  has  conducted  other  studies  on  the  upper  • 
Guadalupe  River  system  aa  well,  including  a  February  1997  Corps' 
Draft  EIS/R  for  a  proposed  SCVWD  project  in  the  area  (the 
February  1997  EIS  was  associated  with  a  Section  404  regulatory 
permit  action  rather  than  Federal  funding).   The  Corps'  study 
assumes  that  the  SCVWD  will  construct  those  portions  of  its 
preferred  alternative  which  lie  outside  of  the  Corps  study  area. 

This  Draft  EIS/R  assesses  in  detail  two  action  alternatives,  a 
Channel  Widening  Plan  and  a  Bypass  Channel  Plan,  as  well  as  the 
No  Action  Alternative  required  under  NEPA.   According  to  the 
DEIS/R  Summary,  these  two  action  alternatives  provide  the 
greatest  net  economic  oenefit  in  terms  of  providing  flood  , 
protection  on  the  Upper  Guadalupe.  The  Channel  Widening  Pl.in 
would  provide  protection  for  all  floods  to  approximately  the  50- 
year  flood  event,  while  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  provide 
protection  from  all  floods  to  approximately  the  100 -year  flood. 
The  Corps  has  determined  that  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  is  the 
National  Economic  Development  (NED)  Plan.   In  terms  of  biological 
resource  impacts,  construction  of  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would 
remove  6.5  acres  of  riparian  forest  while  the  Bypass  Channel 
would  remove  9  acres  of  riparian  forest;  the  Channel  Widening 
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N-1 


N-2 


N-3 


N-4 


Plan  would  excavate  or  fill  0.2  8  acre  of  wetlands  and  2.64  acres 
of  Section  404  jurisdictional  waters,  while  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan  would  remove  0.8  6  acre  of  wetlands  and  9.93  acres  of  Section 
404  jurisdictional  waters.   According  to  Table  S-l,  the  Channel 
Widening  Plan  would  have  "potential"  adverse  effects  on  fisheries 
due  to  the  removal  and  loss  of  shaded  riverine  aquatic  (SRA) 
habitat,  while  the  loss  of  SRA  cover  under  the  Bypass  Plan  would 
adversely  affect  fishes. 

We  have  rated  the  DEIS/R  as  Category  EC-2,  Environmental  Concerns 

Insufficient  Information.   Please  refer  to  the  "Summary  of 
Rating  Definitions  and  Follow-Up  Action"  (attached)  for  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  EPAe  rating  system  for  Draft  ElSe .   We 
have  environmental  concerns  with  the  proposed  project  and  its  • 
impact  documentation  for  the  following  reasons: 

1)  there  is  no  specific  discussion  about  which  of  the  two  action 
alternatives  is  the  least  environmentally  damaging  practicable 
alternative,  in  terms  of  direct,  indirect  and  cumulative  impacts 
to  the  aquatic  environment.   We  recommend  that  the  Final  EIS/R 
(FEIS/R)  provide  a  brief  discussion  about  which  of  the  two  action 
alternatives  is  less  environmentally  damaging  to  the  aquatic 
environment.  On  a  related  matter,  we  aek  that  the  FEIS/R  discuss 
whether  a  combination  of  structural  and  non-structural 
alternatives  may  be  both  reasoncJsle  (under  NEPA)  and  practicaible 
(under  CWA  Section  404) ,  which  may  avoid  and  reduce  adverse 
impacts  to  Section-404  protected  resources. 

2)  we  are  concerned  that  the  Corps  issued  two  DEISs  for  what  is 
essentially  one  project,  flood  control  on  the  Upper  Guadalupe 
River.   As  noted,  the  February  1997  DEIS  was  issued  in  regard  to 
a  Section  404  regulatory  pearmit  action,  while  this  DEIS/R  is  a 
decision-making  tool  in  terms  of  Federal  funding  for  the  same 
pro j  ect .   In  order  to  reduce  confusion  among  agencies  and  the 
public,  and  for  purposes  of  establishing  a  clear  historic  record, 
we  recommend  that  both  EISs  be  consolidated  into  ons.   FEIS  that 
would  address  both  Federal  actions  being  evaluated  by  the  Corps 
(i.e..  Section  404  permit  and  possible  Federal  fvmding) .   Should 
the  Corps  decide  to  combine  both  EISs  into  one  PEIS,  the  Notice 
of  Availability  printed  by  EPA  Headquarters  in  the  Pgdgra? 

Rf^ffi  ttj^cf   could  notice  that  fact . 

3)  there  is  no  specific  discussion  about  whether  the  project 
would  comply  with  State -adopted,  EPA-approved  Water  Quality 
Standards  and  protect  beneficial  uses  for  the  Guadalupe  River  and 
its  tributary  or  downstream  waters.  The  FEIS/R  should  address 
whether  the  project  is  consistent  with  Water  Quality  Standards 
for  surface  waters  in  the  project  area. 

4)  there  is  no  discussion  on  environmental  impacts  and  mitigation 
measures  associated  with  the  use  of  herbicides  to  control 
vegetation  under  the  Channel  Bypass  Plcin.   In  keeping  with 
comments  we  made  on  April  16,  1997  in  connection  with  the  DEIS 

, ,  for  the  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project,  we  believe 
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that  the  FEIS/R  should  discuss  impaicts  associated  with  the  use  of 
herbicides  and  identify  appropriate  mitigation  measures.   We 
believe  that  a  discussion  of  herbicide-related  issues  is  a  matter 
of  NEPA  public  disclosure  should  the  final  preferred  alternative 
provide  for  herbicides  use. 

5)  we  are  concerned  that  the  DEIS/R  did  not  address  pollution 
prevention  mechanisms  to  the  extent  recommended  in  guidsuice  to 
Federal  agencies  by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.   This 
should  be  done  in  the  FEIS/R. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  DEIS/R.   Please 
send  one  copy  of  the  FEIS/R  to  me  at  the  letterhead  address 
(code:  CMD-2)  when  the  document  is  filed  with  EPAa  Washington, 
D.C.  office.   If  you  have  ckny  questions,  please  call  me  or  my 
staff  reviewer  for  this  document,  David  Tomsovic,  at  415-744- 
1575. 

Sincerely, 


N-4 


N-5 


David  Parrel,  Chief 
Federal  Activities  Office 


Attachments:  3 

(a)  Summary  of  Rating  Definitions  and  Pollow-Op  Action 

(b)  EPA  comments  on  DEIS/R 

(c)  Pollution  prevention  checklist 
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SUMMARY  OF  RATTNK  DEFINITIONS  AND  POI.mW.tIP  ACTION 

Environmental  Impact  of  the  Action 

lO-L«ck  of  Qt>ffccnorL-i 

The  EPA  review  has  mn  idemified  any  po<«ntUI  environmenuJ  impacu  cequifing  substsative  chMges  to  the  prapofaL  The 
review  may  have  disclojed  oppodunities  for  «{]pticalioa  of  mitigation  cneasuces  that  could  be  KCompltthed  with  ao  mote  than 
minor  changes  to  the  propoaal. 

BC-EnvironraenCBl  Cofteetpi 

The  EPA  review  tiai  idetitirietf  enyirotuneiHal  impicu  that  ibaaU  be  avoi^kd  in  oider  to  fuUy  protect  the  cmrfatMinetiL 
Corrective  meuurcs  may  require  chaogei  to  the  pisferred  alternative  or  jppUcatkm  of  (tutigaiioo  meatuics  thai  cm  reduce  ttio 
environmental  iitifacL  EPA  would  like  to  work  with  the  lead  agency  to  neduoe  these  impacts. 

EO-EnviroDinenta|  QttjfajJiffM 

Tht  EPA  review  has  identified  sigatficant  avirorunental  impaeli  that  iiHut  be  avoided  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  the  envlroAineat.  Conectiveiiieataiesiiuy  reqtmesubitantialcitaagtttotbsptefencdalCeniativearcoiuidenlioQ 
of  some  other  project  alternative  (iitclodiiig  dts  no  tction  alternative  or  a  new  attentadve).  EPA  inteitds  to  wotfc  with  the  lead 
•geitcy  to  reduce  these  impaets. 

EU-BnvironmentnLlv  Unsatishc^o^y 

The  BPA  review  hat  identified  advene  eavirotunental  impacts  dot  are  of  uffloeoc  magnitude  thn  tli^  we  unaatitfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  environinenial  quality,  public  bealib  or  welfare.  EPA  iotcnds  to  woric  with  the  lead  ageacjr  to  ledtico  these 
impacts.  If  the  potential  untatisfictory  impacts  are  not  corrected  at  the  final  OS  staee.  thk  proposal  will  be  "-"fniif"'*  for 
referral  to  the  Council  on  EAvoonmetual  Quafity  (CCQ). 

A  JtQuacv  of  the  Jmpatt  Staten^eq^ 

CaiggQfY  !-frikrtuaa 

EPA  believes  the  draft  EIS  adequately  seu  foflh  the  environmental  impact(s)  of  the  piefened  alternative  and  ihoae  of  die 
alternatives  reasonably  available  to  the  projea  or  actJoo.  No  funber  analysis  or  data  collection  is  necessary,  but  the  reviewer  may 
suggest  (he  (uidiuon  of  clarifying  language  or  ihfonaatioo. 

CABwrY  Z-lMuTiPicm  Ipfomatiw 

The  draft  ELS  does  not  contain  sutncieoi  informatioo  for  EPA  to  fuUy  assess  eovitonmeacal  impacts  liat  sfaetild  be  avoided 
in  order  to  fully  protect  the  environmeDi.  or  the  BPA  reviewer  has  identified  new  teatonably  available  alteoatives  that  are  wuhin 
the  spectrum  of  aJ  temati ves  analysed  ia  the  draft  EIS,  which  could  reduce  (he  envitomnenul  impacts  of  the  actioa  The 
identified  additional  information,  data,  analyses,  or  discussion  tbould  be  inchided  In  the  final  EIS. 

Cateeofv  ^-Inadetmare 

EPA  does  not  believe  that  the  draft  EIS  adequately  assesses  potentiaUy  signirtcafU  eavironmental  Impacts  of  the  action,  or 
the  EPA  reviewer  has  identified  new,  reasonably  available  aliemati  ves  that  are  outstde  of  the  spectrum  of  altemuives  analyzed  in 
(he  draft  EIS,  which  should  be  analyzed  In  order  to  reduce  the  potentially  dgiuricant  cnvironmeAtzl  impaos.  EPA  believes  that 
(he  identified  additional  informabon,  dau,  aoalyies.  or  discussions  are  of  such  a  magniBide  that  (hey  should  have  full  pubGc 
review  at  a  draft  stage.  EPA  does  not  believe  that  the  draft  EIS  la  adequate  for  (he  purposes  of  the  NEPA  asdTor  Sedioct  309 
review,  and  thus  should  be  formally  revised  and  made  available  for  public  coomtent  in  a  supplemental  or  revised  draft  EIS.  On 
the  basis  of  the  pousnual  significant  impaca  involved,  this  proposal  could  be  a  candidate  for  tefiemi  to  the  CEQ. 

'From:  EPAManuiU  1640,  "Policy  and  Procedures  for  the  Review  of  Fedeml  Actions  Impaedng  the  Enviromnem.* 
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RPA    Common tB   an    Upper   Guadalupe   River  DBTS/P 

m.EAM  wATgR  ACT  <emv> 

N0¥3  1997 

Sectimn    404 

We  commend  the  Corps  for  its  discussion  o£  CWA  Section  404 
regulatory  requirements  in  the  DEIS/R  (particularly  Appendix  C) 
and  the  discussion  on  the  404-related  impacts  of  the  two  action 
alternatives.   In  keeping  with  the  404(b) (l)  Guidelines,  we 
believe  that  the  Final  EIS/R  (FEIS/R)  should  identify  which  of 
the  action  alternatives  assessed  in  detail  (Channel  Widening 
Plan,  Bypass  Channel  Plan)  is  the  least  environmenfally  damaging 
prachiqahlo  alternative  in  terms  of  Impacts  to  the  aquatic 
environment.  Based  upon  the  documentation  presented  in  the 
DEIS/R,  it  appears  that  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  has  more  adverse 
impacts  to  aquatic  resources  tham  the  Channel  Widening  Plan,  for 
example: 

Channel   Widening  Plan:   construction  removal  o£  6.5  acres  o£ 
riparian  forest;  loss  of  1,700  trees; 
excavation  or  filling  0.2S  acre  of  :; 
wetlands  and  2. €4  acres  o£  Section  404 
waters  of  the  U.S. 

Bypaaa  Channel   Plan-.        construction  removal  of  9  acres  of 

riparian  forest;  loss  of  3,100  trees; 
removal  of  0.S8  acre  of  wetlands  and 
9.93  acres  of  Section  404  waters  of 
the  0 . S . 

Camhination   nf   Structural    K,  Nnn- Structural    Alternatives 

Neither  the  Draft  Feasibility  Report  (e.g..  Table  13)  nor  the 
DEIS/R  indicates  whether  a  combination  of  structural  and  non- 
structural alternatives  may  ba  a  viable  project  altemativp, 
either  for  purx>oses  of  NEPA  analysis  or  in  terms  of  the  CVi'A 
Section  404  alternatives  analysis.   There  is  no  indication, 
whether  a  combination  of  structural  and  non- structural 
alternatives,  if  determined  to  be  reasonable  under  NEPA  and 
practicable  under  CWA  Section  404,  may  avoid  and   reduce  adverse 
project-related  impacts  to  wetlands,  waters  of  the  United  states 
and  related  aquatic  resources.  The  FEIS/R  should  briefly  discuss 
whether  such  a  combination  may  be  reasonable  and  practicable.  I£ 
so,  we  encourage  the  Corps  and  the  SCVWD  to  integrate  such 
considerations  in  their  decision-making  for  Upper  Guadalupe  flood 
control .  This  would  be  in  keeping  with  language  in  'Sharing  the 
Challenge:  Floodplain  Management  into  the  21st  Century"  (Report 
of  the  Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  Committee,  June 
1994),  e.g.,  the  discussion  on  p.  118  of  the  1994  report  on 
expanding  nonstructural  measures .   The  1994  report  def inesj 
'nonstructural  measures"  quite  broadly,  including  methods  s.jich  as 
watershed  management,  land  use  planning,  floodplain  acquisition, 


N-6 


N-7 
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N-7   flood-proofing  techniques  and  other  construction  pracclcee,  and 
flood  warning,  concraating  non-structural  measures  from  'more 
traditional  structural  methods'  such  as  dams,  levees  and 
channe 1 a . 

Patent  ion /Water  Storage  Basins 

N-8   We  recently  reviewed  a  DEIS  from  the  Corps  Los  Angeles  District 
on  Tucson  Drainage  Araa,  Arizona  (April  1997)  which  proposes 
several  detention  basins  within  the  Tucson  Arroyo/Arroyo  Chico 
basin  study  area.   In  addition  to  acting  as  flood  water  detention 
facilities,  the  basins  would  serve  other  purposes,  including 
habitat  restoration  ouad  recreational  uses  (Tucson  DEIS,  p.  2-5) . 
The  Tucson  DEIS  (p.  S-8)  indicated  that  the  design  of  the 
detention  alternatives  was  developed  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
natural  vegetation  removal  in  response  to  community  concerns 
about  protecting  natural  communities. 

N-9   The  Upper  Guadalupe  DEIS  (p.  2-6)  indicates  that  an  'off stream 
storage  facility  [to]  receive  diverted  river  water  during  paalc 
flow  events*  was  dropped  from  detailed  consideration  due  to  high 
costs  and  associated  environmental  impacts.   However,  there  is  no 
discussion  about  whether  storage/detention  basins  may  lessen 
adverse  impacts  to  Section  404 -protected  resources,  for  example, 
by  minimizing  the  amount  of  channelization  and  placement  of 
structures  in  the  Guadalupe  River.   We  note  that  the  Upper 
Guadalupe  Draft  Feasibility  Report  (Table  13  -  5uOTnary  of  Flood 
Damage   Prevention  /Measures  Considered)  does  not  include  off stream 
storage/detention  basins  as  a  flood  control  measure  that  was 
initially  considered.   We  recommend  that  the  FEIS/R  briefly 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  off stream  storage/detention  basins, 
particularly  in  areas  where  such  basins  may  help  to  reduce 
adverse  impacts  to  vegetative  communities  proposed  for  excavation 
or  filling  under  the  cixrrent  proposal. 

Viater  Ouslitv  St.andarda 

N-10   The  DEIS/R  identifies  several  impacts  to  water  quality  projected 
to  occur  with  project  implementation:  increased  erosion  and 
sedimentation  during  construction;  remobilization  of  contaminants 
in  soil  during  construction;  and  use  of  herbicides  to  control 
vegetation  under  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.   The  DEIS/R  indicates 
that  the  Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plem  would  ensure  that 
adverse  water  quality  impacts  are  reduced  to  less  than 
significant  levels.   The  DBIS/R  also  indicates  that  herbicide- 
related  water  quality  impacts  are  "insignificant'  (p.  4.3-14), 
but  no  documentation  is  provided  to  support  this  conclusion. 

N-u   We  believe  that  the  FBIS/R  should  clearly  indicate  whether  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  proposed  project  would  comply 
with  State -adopted,  EPA-approved  Water  Quality  Standards  as 
contained  in  the  Basin  Plan.   The  Basin  Plan  contains  specific 
parameters  and  criteria  for  a  variety  of  water  pollutants, 
including  turbidity  (waters  shall  be  free  of  changes  in  turbidity 
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that  cause  nuisance  or  adversely  affect  beneficial  iisea)  ;         jj.u 
temperature  (changes  in  temperature  shall  not  adversely  affect 
beneficial  uses  such  as  fisheries)  ;  and  toxicity  (waters  shall  be 
maintained  free  of  toxic  substances  in  concentrations  lethal  to 
or  that  produce  detrimental  responses  in  aquatic  organisms) . 
Appropriate  commitments  to  protect  water  quality  euid  beneficial 
uses  should  also  be  contained  in  the  Record  of  Decision. 


HBBBICIPS.  VSE 

Poteni-.iftl     Tmpant^fi    &  Ml  t.1<;ratAr,n 

The  DEIS/K  contains  a  brief  reference  to  the  use  of  herbicides  in  N-12 
connection  with  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan.   Specifically,  page 
4.3-14  states  that  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  "would  Include  using 
appropriate  herbicides  to  control  vegetation  growth  in  some 
areas,  such  as  along  the  maintenance  road.  This  would  not 
significantly  alter  water  quality..."  we  are  concerned  that  this 
brief  reference  to  herbicides  use  provides  little  substantive 
information  to  the  public  in  terms  of  NSPA  public  disclosxure 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  herbicides  proposed  for  use,  possible 
non 'herbicide  alternatives  and  the  environmental  consequences 
associated  with  using  herbicides.   For  example,  the  DSIS/R  does 
not  disclose  what  herbicides  (s)  may  be  used;  how  frequently  they 
would  be  used;  potential  impacts  associated  with  their  use  such 
as  uptalce  by  plants,  fish  and  aquatic  species;  mitigation 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  SCVWD  to  avoid  adverse  impacts  to 
water  quality,  nontarget  species,  wildlife,  fisheries  and  public 
health;  and  whether  the  Corps  and  the  SCVITO  evaluated  non- 
herbicida  alternatives  that  may  be  reasonable  for  purposes  o£ 
NBPA  cuialysis.   Such  information  should  be  contained  In  the 
FEIS/R,  in  accord  with  NEPAs  public  disclosure  requirements. 

The  DEIS/R  did  not  indicate  if  the  SCVHD  would  notify  the 
potentially-affected  public  before  using  herbicides.   We 
encourage  the  SCVWD  to  consider  public  notification  such  as 
posting  areas  where  herbicide  use  would  occur  to  inform  the 
public  of  potential  risks  due  to  exposure.   We  recommend  that 
herbicide  use  postings  be  in  the  language  (a)  common  to  area 
residents.  Commitments  regarding  the  use  of  herbicides, 
including  public  notice  provisions,  should  be  in  the  FEIS/R  and 
Record  of  Decision. 

Herhir.ideB.     Wator   Diiali  ky   &    CWA    Kf-quirsmenta 

The  Water  Quality  Control  Plan  (Plan)  provides  that  *All  waters     N-13 
shall  be  maintained  free  of  toxic  substances  in  concentrations 
that  are  lethal  to  or  that  produce  other  detrimental  responses  in 
aquatic  organisms . . . . '  The  Plan  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
chronic  toxicity  in  ambient  waters.   The  DSIS/R  contains  no 
reference  about  whether  the  use  of  herbicides  would  b«  consistent 
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N-13 


N-14 


N-15 


N-16 


with  Che  requirements  in  the  Plan  except  that  herbicide  use 
•would  not  significantly  alter  water  quality  conditions  in  the 
river  and  is  an  insignificant  impact."  (p.  4.3-14).   The  PEIS/R 
should  dlacusa  whether  herbicides  use  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
Plan  and  whether  herbicides  would  adversely  affect  existing  or 
potential  uses  such  as  fiah  spawning  and  migration,  protection  of 
rare  species,  etc.   We  recommend  that  Che  Coitjs  auid  Che  SCVWD 
contact  the  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  to  ensure  the 
projects  consistency  with  the  Plans  requirements  on  toxicity 
and  herbicides.   Measures  to  protect  water  quality  and  beneficial 
uses  should  be  in  the  FEIS/R  and  Record  of  Decision. 

TQXTg  Aim  HAZAHnOPS  MATKRTAI.3 

The  DEZS/R  (p.  S-11)  States  that  the  Channel  Widening  Plan  would 
remove  four  businesses,  while  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would 
remove  63  single-family  residences  cmd  20  businesses.   There  is 
no  indication  about  whether  any  of  the  structures  may  contain 
lead-based  paint,  leaded  water  pipes,  asbestos-containing 
materials  or,  in  the  case  of  the  businesses,  polychlorinated 
biphenyls  (PCBs) .   We  recommend  that  the  FEIS/R  discuss  hazardous 
cuid  toxic  waste  issues  associated  with  the  removal  of  the 
structures,  including  mitigation  measures  to  protect  worker 
health  and  safety  during  future  demolition  work,  measures  to 
prevent/minimize  public  exposure  during  demolition,  and  disposal 
of  the  materials  at  authorized  waste  disposal  facilities. 

POI.I.nTTQM    PRBVmiTIOM    OPPOBTTOTTTHS 

The  DSIS/R  did  not  address  pollution  prevention  features  in  the 
proposed  project  to  the  extent  recommended  by  the  Council jon 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  in  the  January  29,  1993  Federa 7 
ReaisKer.    We  believe  that  the  proposed  project  could  be 
strengthened  by  specifically  designing  and  constructing  it  with 
pollution  prevention  features  as  an  integral  element.   Weve 
enclosed  a  pollution  prevention  checklist  for  your  use  in 
developing  the  final  project  documentation  and  Record  of 
Decision.   Although  several  items  on  the  checklist  have  been 
included  in  ihe  DEIS/R  or  may  prove  inapplicable,  other  measures 
may  be  feasible  as  the  project  proceeds.   We  suggest  that 
appropriate  pollution  prevention  commitments  be  included  in  Che 
FEIS/R  and  Record  of  Decision. 

AIR    OTTAT.TTV    -    CKKXaxi.    gOWgOiatTTT 

The  DEIS/R  (p.  4.1-5)  indicates  that  because  the  San  Francesco 
Bay  Area  is  a  maintenance  area  for  ozone,  a  project  alternative 
would  trigger  a  general  confomtity  analysis  under  Clean  Air  Act 
Section  176(c) (c)  if  the  emissions  exceeded  50  tons  per  year  of 
volatile  organic  compounds  (VOCS) .   The  FEIS/R  should  recognize 
that  any  conformity  analysis,  including  the  applicability 
determination,  would  also  need  to  address  oxides  of  nitrogen 
(NOx) ,  which  is  also  an  ozone  precursor.   Please  refer  to  the 
November  30,  1993  Federal   Pr^fistefr   <p.  63249)  which  provides  for 

a  de  minimum  level  of  100  tons  per  year  of  NOx  in  ozone 
maintenance  areas  such  as  the  San  Frauicisco  Bay  Area.   The 
applicability  analysis  found  in  the  'Air  Quality  Conformity 
Determination*  (Appendix  C)  should  be  amended  to  reflect  NOx 
emissions  from  the  project  in  addition  to  the  projects  VOC  and 
carbcn  monoxide  emissions. 
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POLUmON  FREVENTION/ENVISONMENTAL  IMPACT  KEDUCnON  CHBCKUn-  fOR 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS 

How  Cmb  Plafld.rotumi  FVniaet.  Athtt  rim  K«vifnftiii«ifT 

Pksod  cflotroi  proj«B9  cu  inshtde  diiinrtiwtinn  aad  ctwuel  modificaiioa  aativitiM  lad  Wm  notwttMcttoo 
Sucfa  activlUM  en  change  the  afaUiqrof  attanil  tyattas  lo  61ier  polhirfi  bom  auhee  waten:  «il«  the 
atm  aad  palbr  of  Mduaeat  •raoas,  moapgtt,  ad  dapoaiiiw,  inriwie  <ka  -  ■  ■  miH  ^^rHIi'*— "  frrmi  dw 
iippar  roaclHa  of  vnlenheda  «io  oouttl  waten;  lower  diaiolved  caftm  lewels;  iaamai  calimix  m  mankes; 
radaee  bechwater  amdlaMUqr.  add  accetcfaie  ite  diliveiy  OM  of  iwUMnii  to  dowMUeaoi  wea.  PoUutioa 
))iavwihfw  todBMiiNa  caa  reduce  or  rtimimia  sooe  cavifouental  ^***^^ 

Dtedgiag  Prajaett,  Daaa,  Hjndropowiar.  aad  Wyier  Supply  Re«MVoii». 

WtMt  QHatiff"  Should  Be  f,**;^  J^  Rn-TrT  ThH  TTlMB  B^lfae*"  A>r  Mt^«»iif«^  ^  bi;.»...«»^ 


Haa  tfto  use  of  aliaraativae  iavoiviag  lavee  aetbedca  or  <ha  eae  of  lloodiwya  beeo  eooadeted? 


Will  Iha  flood  aoMfoT  pntject  lead  lo  bad  iieerhiagu  ia  te  widEnked.  paftkalarijr  Iboee  dwogea 
tbat  reaali  in  iacnaaad  air&ee  water  rasofF  aad  aoopoiat  Muree  pbOuiiatf 

Havtt  Biodifieatioaa  to  exitfiag  fload  ooBtiol  itnictiuee  beeo  cvahiatod  to  detarniiaa  if  ihay  caa 
tliimant  dta  seed  for  the  aew  cfaawializaiion  or  ebaaaal  lawJiflfatina  ptDiact? 

Have  all  eoviiaqBieatally  seotitive  anas  beea  chancteiUDd?   Haw*  anaapta  baea  aiada  to  avoid 
coaitTuetioa  ia  eoviroaBMBtaay  aaaeitiva  aieail?  * 

Does  the  prttiecs  ■'>«Ht*  eoestnictiao  paiallel  to  riven  or  atoaaaa.to  ladaee  iho  potiBiiai  for  dtiect 
raaoff  diichargc  fron  ibe  roadway? 

Does  the  project  omIbb  juae  of  eaiitiaf  loadway  aligaaaeaia  (if  poaoble)  to  reditoe  liw  uoubi  of 
waato  ^raijiaied  aa  a  taaak  of  eleariag  aad  coaamiclioa  aalivitia<7 

Haa  tba  prq|aBt  iaeorponiad  aitigaiiooineaaiHae  to  wdaae  the  iafwt  of  poUwiao  ivaofr  Crom  the 
roedway?  Tbeae  mawiaa  awy  iaciade  «*«*^"«'*|  cut  aad  fill  ^opea.  iboaldan.  Mid  aadiaas  with 
pewmiial  >  ■gamtioa  nd  0QO*<raaive  ■aieiiuli,  anefe  ae  ri^^afi  or  gaoteatilee.  or  eataWJahiap 
penaaaeotly  cootroUed  diacharga  poiaia  for  florm  water. 

Doea  tfaa  plaa  iadada  oative  pleat  wiveieriiion  of  aieae  di»ii><i«rt  by  ( 
b7 


Have  aafo  wUdUfo  cioaaag  (tnictnna  Mid  apprapriato  foodM  been  iaBorpontod  tato  the  pcojact  to 
tfroiniiOTrtata  the  aoveeiaati  aad  aaad*  of  fesideal  wildUfo  aad  aiiliaato  babatat  ftagamlafioo?  * 


ladicatee  aa  eaviroeoaatal  inpeet  reduoioa  oppotwaity. 
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Proieet  Daaigrt  «iid  PI«VBiBt-   Flood  cootfol  prajaeu  eaa  •ffKt  the  phyaeal  dtanetttMa  of  mtrite»  wttets 
•ad  modify  iBttnun  lod  rip«hia  liabitaL 

Have  alMnutivH,  cuch  ts  upttrean  wai«nh*d  atatceoaot  aad  floodplain  widniag.  beca 
cossidMod?  * 

Aic  lud  use  and  agriciiiliml  prtctiow.  u  wdl  as  their  poto^dtl  f>r  contxibuting  poMntaaft  19 
surface  waien,  cooaidered  ia  channel  decifB?  * 

Win  faoildiBg  be  prohibiiadwithia  a  defined  diitaaoe  from  dwaoeambed  to  protect  the  (treeobaok? 

Are  nreainbaak  protectioa  measures,  sucfa  is  itoae  ripnp,  vegaWioa,  eiMiaa  oocirDt  fijMes. 
cellular  concreie  blocks,  tad  gabioas.  inrliided  in  dw  design? 

Will  levees  sad  flood  walls  be  sited  outside  riperian  ateas  sad  wedaodc? 

An  chaaael  slopes  jraded  so  that  (aitaals  en  cnwt'or  diaob  out?  * 

CanatTudion.  CoBstnietioa  activities  for  chaoftsl  awdtficaddB  iadiide  vegeiatioa  deaing.  soil  tad  rock 
exeavaiioa  and  pleeeaoeat,  equipmeat  opentioBa.  ad  caergy.  water,  ad  '>«~'»«~««  oaeiariaiB  we.  all  of 
which  can  cauae  pollatiaa.  Effccts  oa  river  and  coastal  area  eeology  tnm  iacraaoed  «~"-''~'  loeda  and  the 
reieaae  of  hazardous  ooacltnicats  oan  occur  during  tienetntrtina    PoUnaoa  prevuitiun  '-jairr***  caa  redaee 


Will  Measures  be  tikea  to  prevent  nuftet  wiler  from  ealeriag  ceamaetioa  aree*? 

Will  oonstruetioa  take  place  during  dry  seaeoa^ 

Will  site  access  routes  aad  equipoieat  stenfe  areas  be  piaaoad  aad  loctted  to  i 
poteattal?  WiU.  esistiag  roadways  be  used  to  gaia  ate  aceaa«7 

Will  ceastnctiaa  worfcen  be  required  to  lioit  activitiee  la  dcai^wied.  controUed  aieaa  to  prawcat 
vegstati(»  deattwtwa.aad  tail  disaubaace?  * 

Will  seeooderyoooiaianiari  be  provided  in  equipaHatMiog  areas  la  eeatral  fiielipilk?  binfiU 
ooatrolptaa  jpediSed? 

Will  access  to  aiatariels  aad  equipoiait  storage  areas  be  eoatraiied  aad  liatted?  Will  esetenai 
stangb  arees  be  covered?  WiU  nteteriels  be  eidsied  only  when  aeceaaaiy  to  previ  at  iavanory  Aoat 
eiipiriag? 

Will  the  deaaiag  of  cowtnictioa  equipoMnt  be  coadurtwl  ia  a  coairoUed  area  tMay  lioai  mt6c* 
waiat?  Will  the  waahwater  be  preveated  &om  eateriag  the  sinaa? 


IndiCTitse  sa  cavinxuacatal  iaipaet  reduction  opponunity. 
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Will  iMUiawd  aod/or  recycled  (tmStnrtian  outenalt  be  und,  '-"'-^tih  acgregatB.  nbu,  laabar, 
■Bdupbalt?* 

Are  Blienialive  uHteiuis  tvatUble  lo  mtuoe  taazHdoa  lad  tosic  wmriiU  ihc  dnriof  coiMnwiioo? 

Will  Motinwdoa  sod  Booigt  wew  be  utai  many  fitoa  critieii  hahiiatt?  * 

WiU  biolecluueal  nrthodi.  mgIi  «  vef<ifr«l  pfaioai.  be  yeed  lo  ftabOiae  kvee  lad  cfaanoel  bMks? 


Mlinfn*TB    PollMtioapraviiitiwcMfedM^eorHiiiiBWwihewtviCTnmnntelrfhcttof  lloodcnatral  pwgect 
amiamataea.   MiJiHwiw  t—nJIy  oaaei^t  of  iiiigeminw  i 
Qt  fecmiiQoil  erBei«  Mia-tovM  ttftin*  Is^ttMi 
pmectioa.  Md  pQQiiiaat  filming  en  be  eflhiMd  bjr  i 

Will  vefeteiias  raaoval  laecfeodi  ihai  iub  fhwnirtlr.  gnaac  or  boning  be  pcohibiietf;  Gheaical 
hwfaicitte  retidual*  aod  anaei  weeie*  eaa  be  wubcd  into  waterwtye  during  niay  pcriodi.  BtuniBg 
caa.negktiveiy  tffect  >ir  qniity- 

Will  buntMvittg  aaiaMb  be  camrolled  by  nun  cheBueel  noeM?  Btunwiag  taiaate  can  effect  Ihe 
integrity  of  MveainB.  leedint  tosignifieaBt  imwitiiiction  i 


Will  netive  pleat  spedei  be  need  <br  rc<ngt«i>iuB  of  diMnbed  afaMf  * 

Will  awiae  fueting  erees  be  rigiiierty  meimeineil  ead  cfaeckid  fbr  Ifdc^  Win  boift  o«vaen  be 
raqiiind  to  renove  iheir  cnft  ficom  weterwayt  befon  condiicriin  engine  tad  odwr  boat  ivpain 
uaiog  haiardoua  BMiiriili? 

WiU  neemrai  be  takea  tB  praveot  dewaativen  wdi— t  loadiag  daring  dredging  opantioat? 

Will  dredgiag  ^MMls  be  evatuaied  fisr  autriaat  aad  oooiaaiaant  eentaat  before  dMyara  applied  to 
laod  areaa?  * 


"*H"  "'fmura 


Federal  latevagaoey  Floodphin  Maoagcaeat  Sawiaw  CoaoiiMOi   Anfuat  1994.   "Skating  Iba  Chalkage: 
FloBdplaia  MiaagMHat  iMo  Ike  21al  Caaany.' 


Federal  lntei««eney  Fleodplaia  Maaageaeat  Taak  Fona.   1982.  "PleodpUaMaaagaaaat  in.tha  Uaiad 
Siaiec   An  Aaaimanf  Report." 

U.S.  E?A.  cifHce  of  Water.  JMaery  1993.  <Mda«(«  SptetfyUg  Htmatmmt  tiMmmfar  Sourea  of 
ftOHpoiM  toUmiom  Ut  Coaiiat  Warns.   84O-fr«2-0Q2. 


«  Inrtigeiea  aa  eavtrooa»otal  iopact  redueaoa  opporiuaity. 
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N.         David  Ferrd,  U.S.  EnTiromnental  Protection  Agency.  Novembo*  3, 1997. 

N-1.  See  response  to  comment  J-30.  A  combination  of  structural  and  non-structural  alternatives  is 
considered  infeasible,  as  non-structural  alternatives  would  not  provide  sufficient  flood  control 
protection  inq>rovements  (e.g.,  ofT-stream  storage  in  Reach  12),  as  tbey  would  not  enable  die 
Corps  to  avoid  channel  modifications  in  sensitive  areas  such  as  Reach  9. 

The  Channel  Widening  Plan  would  be  less  damaging  but  provide  a  lesser  degree  of  flood 
protection.  Non-structural  alternatives  have  been  considered  in  the  screenmg  process.  Refer  to 
chapter  2  of  the  EIR/S. 

N-2.  The  two  projects  are  not  'essentially  the  same,"  as  the  project  discussed  in  the  SCVWD's  EIR/S 
inchides  features  outside  the  limits  of  the  Corps  study  area.  The  SCVWD  study  looks  at  different 
ways  of  providing  protection  against  a  100-year  flood.  The  Corps  study  looks  at  wbedier  die 
Federal  govemmem  should  cost-share  a  project  here,  and  if  so,  what  level  of  flood  protection 
should  be  cost-shared.  The  two  studies  are  responsive  to  different  policies  and  goals.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  integrate  th^e  two  studies  into  one  document. 

N-3.  The  EIR/S  has  been  revised  in  section  4.3.3,  Water  Quality,  to  indicate  that  die  SCVWD  woukl 
only  use  EPA-approved  herbicides,  and  certified  persoimel  would  use  them  according  to  accepted 
procedure.  Therefore,  the  projea  would  be  consistent  with  Water  Quality  Standards  for  suri^xe 
waters  within  the  feasibility  study  area. 

N-4.  The  SCVWD  has  stated  that  all  herbicides  used  would  be  EPA-^proved  and  used  according  to 
accepted  procedure  by  certified  personnel.  This  compliance  with  existing  federal  r^ulations  as 
incorporated  in  the  project  description  is  considered  a  standard  operating  procedure  that  would 
reduce  any  potential  water  quality  impacts  from  herbicide  use  to  insignificance.  Therefore,  no 
mitigation  measures  are  required.  The  EIR/S  has  been  revised  to  inchide  this  discussion. 

N-S .  Mitigation  measures  identified  in  the  EIR/S  address  the  Pollution  Prevention/EnvirxKimental  Impact 
Reduction  Checklist  for  Flood  Control  Projects. 

Mitigation  measures  in  the  Final  EIR/S  now  reference  these  guidelines. 

N-6.      See  response  to  comment  J-1,  N-1. 

N-7.  See  reqxjnse  to  comment  J-1.  Discussion  of  a  Stream  Restoration  Alternative  has  been  e]q>anded 
in  section  2.2,  Formulation  of  Conceptual  Alternative  Plans.  The  Corps  has  considered  a  Stream 
Restoration  Alternative  with  flood  control  and  determmed  that  it  would  require  widening  die 
floodplain  by  as  much  as  a  few  hundred  feet  to  make  it  capable  of  carrying  high  channel  flows. 
It  would  result  in  major  in^acts  to  existing  native  rq>arian  vegetation,  fisheries,  and  adjacent 
homes,  if  present.  Since  other  alternatives  would  be  less  environmentally  damaging,  a  permit 
cannot  be  issued  for  this  alternative  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  section  404(b).  This  approach 
however,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Channel  Widening  in  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  in  Readi 
lOB,  where  impacts  would  not  be  significant. 
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N-8.  Detention  basins  are  not  a  feasible  option  for  flood  control  in  the  study  area,  since  die  land  needed 
for  the  volume  of  floodwaters  is  extensive. 

N-9.  Use  of  percolation  ponds  as  water  storage  basins  would  be  possible,  but  their  development  would 
be  expensive  and  diey  would  lose  their  beneficial  function  for  groundwater  recharge.  The  only 
odier  large  q)en  space  in  the  feasibility  study  area,  the  Valley  View  property  in  Reach  10,  is  only 
97  acres,  capable  of  providing  only  a  portion  of  the  area  needed  to  provide  6,000  acre-feet  of 
storage.  Assuming  die  area  could  be  excavated  to  a  20  foot  depdi,  only  1 ,800  acre  feet  of  storage 
would  result,  which  would  be  grossly  inadequate  for  flood  control  purposes.  Importantly,  diis 
measure  would  not  allow  the  Corps  to  avoid  impacting  sensitive  areas  such  as  in  Reach  9. 
Therefore,  use  of  the  Valley  View  property  would  be  infeasible  as  a  flood  control  measure. 

N-10.  According  to  the  SCVWD  (personal  communication,  Dennis  Cheong  1997),  herbicide  use  along 
proposed  Bypass  Channel  maintenance  road  and  bypass  chaimels  would  not  inq>act  die  natural  river 
channel.  Ody  EPA-iq^roved  herbicides  would  be  used  and  applied  according  to  approved 
^)ecifications  by  certified  personnel.  Section  4.3.3,  Water  Quality,  has  been  revised  to  incorporate 
this  information. 

N-11.  Consistent  with  all  projects  where  federal  fimding  is  invoh^ed,  the  project  would  comply  widi  State- 
adopted,  EPA-q>proved  Water  Standards  as  contained  in  the  Basin  Plan.  Section  4.3.3,  Water 
Quality,  has  been  revised  to  incorporate  diis  information. 

N-12.  Discussion  of  proposed  herbicide  use  is  presented  in  response  to  comment  N-3,  N-4,  and  N-10. 
Public  notification  for  each  herbicide  use  would  be  infeasible  given  die  small  areas  and  applications 
involved  widi  routine  maintenance. 

N-13.  All  herbicides  used  would  be  EPA-approved.  Herbicide  a{^lication  would  be  consistent  with  die 
Basic  Plan.  See  re^xmse  to  cranment  N-3,  N-4,  N- 10,  and  N-11. 

N-14.  Section  4.11.2,  Hazardous  Materials,  discusses  the  assessment  of  contaminants  within  the 
feasibility  study  area.  The  thirteen  areas  are  identified.  Potential  inqiacts  are  identified  in  section 
4.11.3,  and  mitigation  measures  are  provided  in  section  4.11.4  to  address  identification  of 
contaminated  soils  during  construction,  protection  of  workers  and  public  fi'om  contaminant 
ejqxisure,  agency  notification,  and  remediation.  The  conponents  of  the  Construction  ContingeiKy 
Plan  are  standard  operating  procedures  used  to  address  hazardous  material  impacts. 

PropertiM  wiU  be  analyzed  for  any  hazards. 

N-IS.  Mitigation  measures  identified  in  die  EIR/S  address  die  Pollution  Preveition/Environmentalln^jact 
Reduction  Checklist  for  Flood  Control  Projects. 

N-16.  The  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District  (BAAQMD)  showed  in  dieir  Ozone  Mcdrttenemce 
Plan  that  conQt>l  of  volatile  organic  compounds  (VOCs)  alone  would  demonstrate  attainment  of 
the  national  ozone  standard  for  the  next  10  years  (dirough  2006)  in  die  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Air  Basin  (SFBAAB).  This  plan  was  approved  by  die  EPA  in  May  1996  and  included  an 
exemption  from  contiroUing  NOx  emissions  (die  other  cooqxinent  to  ozone  formation)  for  the 

purpose  of  attainment  planning,  assuming  diat  the  r^on  remains  in  conqiliance  widi  die  ozone 

"  standard.  Consequendy,  diis  NOx  exemption  also  applies  to  ozone  conformity  determinations  in 

the  SFBAAB  and  only  VOC  emissions  need  to  be  anafyzed  for  this  analysis.  This  issue  is  included 
in  die  Final  EIR/S. 
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County  of  Santa  Clara 

Roads  and  Airports  Department 
Land  Development  and  Permits 


Id  Skypon  Drive 

San  Jose.  Calitornla  95110 


November  13,  1997 


Mr.  William  DeJager 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Environmental  Planning  Section 
333  Market  Street,  Seventh  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA   94105-2197 

Subject:  E>raft  Feasibility  Report  and  Environmental 

Impact  Statement  Report  (EIS/EIR) 
Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study 
Almaden  Expressvray 

Dear  Mr.  DeJager: 

Your  undated  "Notice  of  Availability  and  Public  Hearing"  concerning  the  subject  Draft  EIS/EIR 
has  been  reviewed. 


O-l 


Our  file  information  has  indicated  that  our  April  16, 1997  letter  (please  see  the  attachments) 
included  our  comments  on  the  proposed  project. 


We  have  no  additional  comments/concerns  at  this  time. 

Please  call  me  at  (408)  573-2462  if  you  have  any  questions.  We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
review  this  matter. 

Siiicejely, 

Ashok  Vyas 
Project  Engineer 

AAV:rtj 
Attachments 

cc:        Dennis  Cheong,  SCVWD 
RBP,DEC,MA,FUe 
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County  of  Santa  Clara 

Roads  and  Airports  Department 
Land  Development  and  Permits 


101  SKypon  Drive 

San  X)se.  California  9SI10 


April  16,  1997 


Mr.  Dennis  Cheong 
Guadalupe  River  Planning  Study 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District 
5750  Almaden  Expressway 
San  Jose,  CA    95118 

Subject:  Guadalupe  River  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report/ 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  Engineer's  Report 
Almaden  Expressway 


Dear  Mr.  Cheong: 

Your  February  19,  1997  letter  along  with  the  attachments  has  been  reviewed.  Our  comments  are 
as  follows: 

1 )         A  review  of  our  file  information  has  indicated  that  our  January  8,  1 99 1  letter  included  our 
conmients  on  the  Notice  of  Preparation  of  the  proposed  project.  Please  see  the 
attachment. 


O-la 


2)  From  a  quick  review  of  the  Draft  EIR,  it  is  observed  that  the  Item  Nos.  ( 1 ),  (2)  and  (3)  of 
our  January  8,  1991  letter  are  not  addressed.  This  should  be  done. 

3)  The  County  should  review  and  approve  the  improvement  plans  of  the  project  relative  to 
Almaden  Expressway.  We  will  offer  specific  comments  at  the  time  of  reviewing 
improvement  plans. 

4)  A  County  encroachment  permit  should  be  obtained  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  work 
within  the  County's  Almaden  Expressway  right-of-way. 


O-lb 


lO-lc 
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O-ld      5)         As  you  are  aware,  the  County  of  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Clara  Valley  Transportation 

Authority  (VTA)  are  now  separate  entities.  VTA  should  review  and  comment  uoon  the 
I  proposed  Draft  EIR.  ^ 

Please  call  me  at  (408)  573-2462  if  you  have  any  questions. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 


incerely. 


Ashok  Vyas 
Project  Engineer 

AV:rtj 
Attachments 
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^ Santa  Clara  County  JranspoftationiAgeric^^^ 


An  Agency  of  the  County  of  Santa  Clara 
January  8,    1991 


P.O.  Box  6 1 1900,  San  Jose.  CA  95 161  - 1900 


Dr.    Bernard  H.    Goldner 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District 

5750  Almaden  Expressway 

San  Jose,    CA     95118 


Subject: 


Notice  of  Preparation  of  a  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report  (EIR) 
Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project  -  Almaden  Expressway 


Dear  Hr.  Goldner: 

Your  November  19,  1990  Notice  of  Preparation  along  with  the  attachments  has 
been  reviewed.   Our  comments  are  as  follows: 

The  stipulated  response  date  of  the  subject  referral  was  December  21,  1Q90. 
As  discussed  with  Hr.  George  Fowler  of  the  Water  District  staff  during  the 
phone  conversation  on  January  7,  1991,  we  can  send  in  our  comments  on  or 
before  January  11,  1991.   We  appreciate  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 

(1)  The  proposed  project  would  require  the  addition  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  box  (RGB)  culvert  at  Canoas  Creek  and  Ross  Creek  crossings  of 
Almaden  Expressway.   As  stated  in  your  November  19,  1990  letter,  a  cut  and 
cover  i.e.,  open  trench  construction  technique  is  planned  to  be  used. 
Normally,  open  trench  excavation  across  Expressway  is  not  allowed.   However, 
based  upon  "Amendment  No.  21  to  the  County  Expressway  Policy  Resolution  (as 
Amended):   Transverse  Underground  Utility  Encroachment",  an  open  cut  across 
an  expressway  can  be  considered,  if  bore  and  jack  method  is  impracticable. 
We  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors'  November  3,  1980 
Policy  regarding  the  open  cut  method  for  the  installation  of  transverse 
utilities,  listing  the  procedure  to  be  followed.   It  is  recommended  that  the 
Engineer's  Report  discuss  the  procedure  to  be  followed  as  outlined  in  the 
May  13,  1990  list  for  open  cut  method  and  demonstrate  the  following: 

o    The  additional  construction  costs  and/or  delays  due  to  boring  and 
jacking. 

o    That  alternative  routes  are  impractical. 

o    That  the  proposed  construction  operation  will  maintain  public 

safety,  minimize  public  inconvenience  and  minimize  additional  long 

term  operational  and  maintenance  costs. 

The  outline  dated  Hay  13,  1980  may  help  you  in  formulating  your 

request  for  the  use  of  a  open  cut  method  to  cross  Almaden 

Expressway. 

We  will  be  prepared  to  issue  an  Encroachment  Permit  to  open  cut 
Almaden  Expressway  after  the  provisions  of  the  Board's  November  3, 
1980  policy  have  been  met  and  we  have  approved  your  construction 
documents  (e.g.  plans,  specifications,  traffic  control  measures 
and  other  items  listed  on  the  Hay  13,  1980  outline). 
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(2)  It  is  observed  that  the  enclosed  plans  do  not  include  the  portion 
of  work  near  the  bridge  on  Guadalupe  River  at  Capitol  Expressuay.   Please 
note  that  ve  have  an  existing  operational  traffic  problem  at  the  bridge 
location  easterly  of  Chard  Drive  due  to  inadequate  return  radius.   It  is 
recommended  that  the  Engineer's  Report  address  this  issue  and  include  the 
necessary  mitigation  measure. 

(3)  This  Agency  is  in  the  process  of  planning  and  designing  High 
Occupancy  Vehicles  (HOV)  lanes  along  Almaden  Expressway.   Typical 
right-of-uay  necessary  to  install  HOV  lane  is  79  feet  half  street.   It  is, 
therefore,  recommended  that  the  project  plan  provide  for  a  minimum  length  of 
79  feet  for  the  new  box  culvert  and  also  the  lengthening  of  the  existing 
culvert  so  as  to  enable  the  County  to  install  HOV  lanes  at  a  future  date. 

(4)  We  have  an  existing  bus  stop  southbound  Almaden  Road  farside 
Curtner  Avenue  which  will  be  impacted  due  to  the  project.   At  the  time  of 
the  project  plan  review,  we  may  require  transit-related  improvements  for  the 
bus  stop  impacted  due  to  the  project. 

(5)  At  the  time  of  project  plan  review,  this  Agency  will  require  that 
a  traffic  control  plan  be  submitted  for  this  Agency's  review  and  approval. 
The  traffic  control  plan  should  be  based  upon  Caltrans'  "Manual  of  Traffic 
Controls  for  Construction  and  Maintenance  Work  Zones"  -  latest  edition. 

(6)  A  County  encroachment  permit  should  be  obtained  prior  to  beginning 
any  work  within  the  County's  Almaden  Expressway  right-of-way. 

(7)  Ue  may  have  additional  comments  at  the  tine  of  future  reviews. 

(8)  A  Copy  of  the  Engineer's  Report  and  Environmental  Impact  Study 
should  be  furnished  for  our  review  and  comments. 

Please  call  me  at  299-4205  if  you  have  any  questions. 

We  thank  you  tor  the  opportunity  to  review  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

ASHOK  VYAS 
PROJECT  ENGINEER 


<^A^Vv 


At  tachmenl 
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August    29,    19  8  0 

STATr    REPORT 

TO   THE 

TRANSPORTATION  MODES  COMMITTEE 

Subject- :   Amendment  Number  21  to  the  County  Expressway  Policy 
Resolution  (as  Amended) :   Transverse  Underground 
Utility  Encroachments 

IntToduction 

Since  the  inception  of  the  County  Expressway  System  in  the  early 
1960 's  the  County's  (unwritten)  policy  has  been  to  require  transverse 
underground  utility  crossings  of  expressways  to  be  "bored  amd  gacked" 
as  opposed  to  allowing  open  cuts  of  the  expressway  pavement. 

During  the  past  year  two  requests  were  made  through  the  Modes 
Committee  and  the  Transportation  Commission  to  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  encroachment  permits  to  "open  cut"  a  County  expressway 
for  the  purpose  of  installing  underground  utilities.   As  a  result  of 
these  tvo  requests,  which  were  granted  by  the  .Board,  County  staff  was 
authorized  to:   "develop  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  County  Expressway 
Policy  Resolution  regarding  "Transverse  Utility  Encroachments"  by 
working  with  the  city-owned  amd  privately-owned  public  utilities". 

The  specific  issue  to  be  investigated  in  this  study  is  as  follow-. 

At  what  level  of  additional  cost  and/or  delay  in  construction  due 
to  "boring  and  jacking  requirements"  should  the  County  consider 
the  "open  cut"  alternative,  as  a  viable  mitigation  measure  for 
the  requesting  city-owned  or  privately-owned  public  utility. 

Representatives  from  most  of  the  public  -utilities  and  cities 
(for  city-owned  utilities)  have  conferred  with  Transportation  Agency 
staff  on  several  occasions  to  address  this  issue.   The  following  report- 
addresses  this  problem. 

Background  -  General 

The  "County  of  Santa  Clara  Expressway  Policy  Resolution  (as  amended) 
is  a  composite  of  the  original  expressway  policy  resolution  (adopted  ' 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  December  27,  1950)  and  eighteen  (18) 
amendments  formally  adopted  by  the  Board  (18th  amendment  adopted  on 
December  15,  1969).   A  copy  of  this  composite  resolution  is  contained 
in  Section  6  of  the  Transportation  Commission  Handbook. 

The  purpose  of  the  Expressway  Policy  Resolution  was  to  provide  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  County  Transportation  Policy  Committee  (fore- 
runner to  the  County  Transportation  Commission)  and  County  staff  with 
general  policy  statements  for  administering  the  Phase  I  County  Expressway 
Program.   Although  the  Phase  I  Bond  Program  ($70  million)  was  exhaust <=■■*■ 
several  years  ago,  the  County  has  continued  the  Expressway  Program  with 
County  gas  tax  revenues.   During  these  later  years  the  Expressway  Policy 
Resolution  has  continued  to  serve  the  County  as  a  policy  gxxide  for  matter 
pertaining  to  the  County  Expressway  System. 
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In  197S  the  Municipal  Public  Works  Officials  (M?WO)  of  Santa  Clara 
County  requested  three  amendments  to  the  "Expressway  Resolution  (as 
amended)".   Two  of  these  modifications  were  approved  by  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  October  27,  197S. 

Background  -  Specific 

Neither  the  "Expressway  Policy  Resolution  (as  amended)"  nor  the 
subseo.uent  amendments  to  this  document  specifically  address  the  issue 
cf  additional  transverse  utility  encroachments  under  an  existing  express- 
way.  Since  the  inception  of  the  expressway  system  in  the  early  1960 's 
the  County's  (unwritten)  policy  has  been  to  deny  reo.uests  to  "OPEN  CUT" 
an  expressway  and  instead  require  the  facility  to  be  "BORED  AND  JACKED" 
under  the  expressway. 

The  reason  for  this  special  treatment  or  requirement  is  that  the 
County  Expressway  System  provides  a  special  or  unique  service  to  the 
general  public  -  similar  to  the  State's  freeway  and  expressway  system. 
The  primary  considerations  that  have  been  instrumental  in  developing 
this  policy  are : 

1.  Cost  of  the  expressway  facility. 

2.  Cost  to  repair  future  failing  sections  of  pavement,  if  any. 

3.  Cost  to  provide  satisfactory  trench  and  structural  section 
replacement  and  construction  detours. 

■+.   Safety  of  the  general  public  during  construction  and  future 
failure  periods,  if  any. 

S.    Convenience  of  the  general  public  during  construction  and 
future  failure  periods,  if  amy. 

Infrequent  exceptions  have  occurred  when  a  partial  crossing  has 
been  required  to  "tie  in"  to  an  existing  utility  under  an  expressway, 
or  for  emergency  repairs  to  an  existing  utility  under  an  expressway. 

Discussion 

The  issue  of  "open  cutting"  versus  "boring  and  jacking"  has  become, 
over  the  past  few  years,  an  extremely  sensitive  issue.   On  the  one  hand, 
significant  construction  delays  and/or  increased  construction  costs  may 
be  required  under  the  present  "bore  and  jack"  policy.   On  the  other 
hand,  County  staff  is  concerned  about  safety  and  convenience  to  the 
general  public  and  the  potential  costs  to  repair  pavement  failures  if 
"indes criminate"  open  cutting  of  the  expressways  is  allowed. 

During  the  past  few  months  representatives  from  the  privately-owned 
public  utilities,  the  city-owned  utilities  and  the  County  Transportation 
Agency  have  discussed  the  "open  cut"  alternative  on  several  occasions. 
The  main  issues  developed  in  these  discussions  were  as  follows: 

1.  How  to  quantify  the  additional  time  and/or  costs  due  to 
"boring  and  jacking"  requirements? 

2.  What  level  of  additional  ti.me  and/or  costs  due  to  "boring 
and  jacking"  requirements  should  be  considered  "excessive" 
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and,  therefore,  introduce  the  "open  cut"  alternative? 

3.    How  rigid  should  the  proposed  policy  revision  be  so  as  to 

both  protect  all  the  parties  and,  at  the  same  time,  minimize 
additional  "bureaucratic"  red  tape  requirements? 

County  staff's  concern  is  to  convey  the  principle  that  "not  every 
request  to  transversely  cross  a  County  expressway  with  underground 
utilities  will  qualify  for  the  "open  cut"  alternative",  as  the  routine 
requests  will  continue  to  be  required  to  be  "bored  and  jacked"  under 
the  expressway  (present  policy). 

County  staff's  approach  has  been  to  propose; general  criteria  and 
procedures  for  adaiinistering  the  "transverse  'underground  utility 
encroachments"  policy  with  the  utility  companies.   It  is  the  utility 
company  that  will  initiate  a  request  to  "open  cut"  an  expressway;  and 
the  Coxmty  staff  will  review  the  written  request  and  supporting 
information.   County-  staff  is  prepaz-ed  to  cooperate  with  the  utility 
companies  to  determine  which  requests  warrant  further  investigation'  as 
legitimate  situations  to  apply  the  "open  cut"  alternative  procedure, 
and  developing  specific  requirements  that  are  consistent  with  the  site 
specific  information,  public  safety  and  overall  economy. 

On  May  22,  1980  the  Utilities  Committee  submitted  its  revised 
draft  procedure  for  implementing  the  "open  cut"  policy.   County  staff 
is  satisfied  that  the  procedure  as  submitted  (with  Part  B-7  added  by 
Co'onty  staff)  is  a  common  sense  plan  that  will  both  communicate  the 
responsibilities  of  each  party  (requesting  utility  and  County)  and  pru- 
vide  an  opportunity  for  "early-on"  staff  communication  in  developing 
"site  specific"  problems  and  solutions  to  those  problems.   A  copy  of  the 
draft  procedure,  dated  May  13,  1980,  as  modified  by  County  staff  on 
August  11,  1980  is  attached. 

Finally,  the  only  way  to  find  out  if  this  type  of  policy  change 
(and  related  administrative  procedure  )  will  work  is  to  "try  it".   The 
intentions  of  the  staffs  of  the  requesting  utility  companies  and 
County  staff  will  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  policy 
and  procedure. 

Recommendation 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Transportation  Modes  Committee  approve 
the  policy  and  procedure  to  allow  transverse  underground  utility 
encroachments  to  "open  cut"  the  County  expressways,  as  follows,  and- 
that  this  policy  and  procedure  then  be  forwarded  to  the  County 
Transportation  Commission  and  to  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
similar  action: 

1.    Policy :   Amendment  Number  21  to  the  County  Expressway  Policy 
Resolution  (as  amended) :   Transverse  underground  utility 
encroachments  (attached). 
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Procedure :   As  submitted  by  the  Utilities  Committee  on  May 
22 ,  1980  (dated  May  13,  1980)  and  modified  by  County  staff  on 
August  11,  1980  (attached). 

Submitted  by : 


'COTTY  A^  BRUCE,  Staff  Liaa 


SAfl:vlt 
attachments 


Each  Member  of  the  Transportation  Modes  Committee 

Each  Member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

William  Siegel 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Each  City  Engineer /Director  of  Public  Works 

Lance  C.  Morgan,  PGSE 

JHG 

LM 

RMS 

NLC 
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Mav  13,  1930 

Subject:  Conference  to  develop  an  "Open-cut"  policy  for  utility 
encroachments  of  the  County  Expressway  System 

The  follovcLng  "Open-cut"  policy  is  suggested  by  the  Cities  and  Utilities  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  in  response  to  the  County's  Expressway  Crossing  Proposal- 
It  is  to  be  considered  only  when  boring  of  the  Expressway  is  impractical. 

A.  GENESiL  CETTERIA  FOE  CRAMTING  AN  "OPEN-CUT"  PEBMIT 
1.  Qnusual  Site  Conditions     ,,^,  _ . ,  __  _ 

A.  Soil/Weather  Conditions       v.  i..- 

B.  Availability  of  E/W  ^  .. 

C.  Utility  Conflicts  ..■.■'  .,,/  „.'       .','■■• 

D.  Number/Location  of  Inspection/Receiving  Pits  '    '^  ^■ 
B.  Cost  of  Boring  vs.  Cost  of  Trenching 

T.     Project  Time  Delays  Due  to  Method  of  Construction 

B.  BESPOKSIBTI.  T TlhS  OF  REQUESTINC  UriLITT  CCMPAMI 

1.  'Written  Eeport  Indicating  Difficulties  "in  a  "Bore  and  Jack"  Operation,  ' 
to  JxjstLfy  Trenching  (Siting  Criteria.  A-f  Above). 

2.  Formal  Engineer  Draiiings  and  Specifications 

A,  Construction  Methods  '    ■.-    .   ■    ■• .  . 

B..  Construction  Phasing 
•  C.  Traffic  Control-Detours 

Formal  report  describing  e>d.sting  conditions  and  impact  open  cut 
will  have  and.  a  recoanendation  as  to  how  to  minimize  impact  on 
traffic. 
D.  Schedule  of  Operations         •   ■  ■ . 

■  Days  —Hours,  etc.  :   , 

Z.  Striping,  Signing,  Safety  Device 

3.  Alerting  Other  Utilities  of  a  Joint-Trench  Operation 

4.  Proposing  to  Oversize  for  Future  Growth  Potential 

5.  Providing  for  Continuovs  County  Inspection 


6.     Proposing  Innovative  Construction  Methods,  etc.,  to  Minimize  Start-to- 


Finish  Time 


m 


C.     ULCOAL  COCnTZ  REQUS23IEIITS 

1.  Adadnistrative 

i..    Speci&L  Plan  Chedc-Inspectlon.  Fee 

B.     Three-Tear  Warranty  in  Writing- 
*C.    Perforaance  Bond 
*D.     Standard  Insurance  Requirements 

E.  Maintain  CotsitT'  Facilities 
(ELeetrlc,  Qrainage^  etc)  at  AIL  times 

2.  Construction  Considerations 

A.  acrlnrift-  Peak  Traffic  Periods  fron  Wbxic  Operation  (Seven  Days  a  ¥eek). 

B.  May'imn  Lane  Closare-GeneraUy  One  Lanw  Opes  is  Each.  Direction 
C^    Trenching:     Saw  Ciit-Minianai  12."  Width  Trench. 

D,    BackfilLiiig:    Achieve  S3%  Compaction  as  Specified  in  the  California 
State  Teat  Method.     Jetting  Allowed  Only  for  Backfm  Within  12" 
Envelope  Aroxind  Facilities. 

£.     Pavement:     12"  Beep  Strength  Asphalt  Cover  in  6"  Lifts 

F.  Aesthetic:    Bestore  in  Kind  at  General  Tresch  Location 

G.  Stripe  Removal:     Sandblasting 

H.  Paths/Landscaping:  Replace  in  Kind 

X.  Location  of  Trench:  Awa^  from  Intersections  When  Practical 


•'Utilities  and  Govexnmestal  Agencies  Osing  Their  Own  Forces  Are  Exeuuted. 
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Sep\^:2beT    13,  1380 

TRAMSPORTATION  MODES  COMMITTZZ  REPORT 
TO  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 

Subject :   Amendment  Mumber  21  to  the  County  Expressway  Policy 
Resolution  (as  Amended):   Transverse  Underground 
Utility  Encroachments 

Members  Present:   Bargabus ,  Fletcher,  Gris'ham,.  Million, 
Pedersen,  Siemens,  Spiva^;. 

Members  Excused:   Winckler 

Introduction  -    .  „   , 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  September  10,  1980  to  discuss  the 
proposed  Amendment  No.  21  to  the  County  Expressway  Policy  Resolution 
(as  Amended):   Transverse  Underground  Utility  Encroachments. 

The  procedure  for  processing  amendments  to  the  County  Expressway 
Policy  Resolution  requires  the  Transportation  Modes  Committee  and  the 
County  Transportation  Commission  to  review  each  proposal  prior  to 
consideration  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Background 

Background  information  is  contained  in  the  attached  staff  report 
dated  August  29,  1980. 

Discussion 

The  Committee  discussed  the  staff  report,  including  the  proposed 
policy  and  procedure  to  allow  transverse  underground  utility  encroach- 
ments of  County  expressways   and  -  in  unique  situations  -  to  allow  the 
"open  cutting"  of  the  pavement  section.   Mr.  Lance  Morgan  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  (Chairperson  of  the  Underground  Utilities 
Committee)  represented  the  utility  companies,  and  .Mr.  Del  Bechtholdt 
represented  the  Transportation  Agency  staff. 

The  principal  issues  discussed  by  the  Committee  included: 

1.  The  role  of  the  Committee  in  reviewLig  requests  to  '"open 
cut"  an  expressway. 

2.  The  anticipated  workload  (number)  of  requests  to  be  received 
from  the  utility  companies. 

3.  The  value  of  cost  savings  to  public  utilities  from  the  pro- 
posed policy. 

^.         The  role  of  the  Committee  in  reviewing  requests  to  "open 
cut"  an  expressway. 
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The  Committee  then  approved  the  proposed  Policy  No.  21  and  pro- 
cedure for  allowing  transverse  underground  utility  encroachments  to 
County  expressways  with  the'  provision  that  'a  status  report  be  prepared 
by  the  staff  after  this  policy  and  procedure  have  been  in  effect  for  one 
year. 

Committee  Member  Pedersen  voted  no,  based,  on  his  feeling  that  each 
request  to  "open  cut"  an  expressway  be  reviewed  by  the  Modes  Committee 
instead  of  the  staff  (similar  to  a  Planning  Commission  variance  request 
procedure) . 

Recommendation 

It  is  recommended  that  the  County  Transportation  Commission  approve 
a  policy  and  procedure  to  allow  transverse  underground  utility  encroach- 
ments, including  the  "open  cutting"  of  paved  sections  in  unique  situations 
as  follows ,  and  that  this  policy  and  procedure  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  for  similar  action: 

1.  Policy:   Amendment  Number  21  to  the  County  Expressway  Policy 
Resolution  (as  amended):   Transverse  Underground  Utility 
Encroachments  (attached). 

2.  Procedure :  As  submitted  by  the  Utilities  Committee  on  May 
ii ,  1580  (dated  May  13,  1980)  and  modified  by  County  staff 
on  August  11,  1980  (attached). 

3.  Status  Report;   Staff  prepare  a  status  report  on  the  policy 
and  procedure  after  they  have  been  in  effect  for  one  year. 

Submitted  bv : 


attachments 


Each  Member  of  the  Transportation  Modes  Committee 

Each  Member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

William  Siegel 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Each  City  Engineer/Director  of  Public  Works 

Lance  C.  Morgan,  P.G.SE.  -' 

JHG 

LM        J  .     ;.,      ■    ,  •  - 

RMS 

NLC 

SAB     ■   .   . 

OHB 
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RZSOLuTIOK  0?  THI  3Qf-JO   OF  SU?rRV^oC?.3 
OF  THi  COUNTY  OF  SA-^TA  CLARA  ADOPTING 
AMENDMENT  NUMBER  21  TO  THE  COUNTY  OF 
SA.NTA  CLARA  COUNTY  EXPRESSWAY  POLICY 
RESOLUTION,  ADOPTED  DECEMBER  20,  19  6  0 

The  County  Expressway  Policy  Resolution  (as  amended)  be  amended 
by  adding  Part  XVIII,  Transverse  Underground  Utility  Encroachments,  as 
follows :       . 

The  County  of  Santa  Clara  will  permit  the  transverse 
installation  of  additional  or  new  (1)  city-owned  or  (2)  privately 
owned  public  utilities  under  paved  areas  within  County  expressways 
provided  the   requesting  utility  agrees  to  "bore  and  jack"  the 
facility  under  the  paved  sections  of  the  expressway  except  as 
follows : 

city-owned  and  privately-owned,  public  utilities  will  be 
allowed  to  "open  cut"  the-  paved  area  of  an  expressway  when 
the  requesting  utility  can  demonstrate  (1)  that  the  boring 
and  jacking  requirements  of  the  County  will  result  in 
excessive  additional  construction  costs  and/or  delays, 
(2)  that  alternative  routes  are  impractical  and  (3)-  that 
appropriate  mitigation  measures  of  the  requesting  utility 
will  maintain  public  safety,  minimize  public  inconvenience 
and  minimize  additional  long-term  operational  and  maintenance 
costs  resulting  from  the  utility  installation. 
The  requesting  utility  will  be  responsible  for  submitting  a 
a  written  report  justifying-  the  need  to  consider  the  "open  cut" 
alternative,  formal  engineered  drawings  and  specifications,  and 
proposed  mitigation  measures.   The  County  will  be  responsible 
for  the  timely  review  of  the  utility's  request,  and  if  approved, 
the  listing  of  specific  administrative  requirements  and  construction 
specifications,  as  conditions  of  approval. 

In  the  event  that  the  staffs  of  the  requesting  utility  and 
the  County  are  unable  tc  reach  an  agreement  on  the  request  to  open 
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cut   the   expressway  and/or  the   County's   conditions   of  approval, 
the   requesting  utility  will  prepare   a   feasibility   study  t/ithout 
cosr  to  the   County)    for  submittal  to  the  Transportation   Commission 
(through  the  Transportation  Modes   Committee)  ,   who  will  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


PASSED  AND  ADOPTED   by  'the   Board  of   Supervisors   of   the    County   of 

Santa  Clara,    California  on  NOV  3      198Q 

by  the   following  vote : 

AYES  :  SupervisorscORTESE.  M^MMMMH;  STEINBERG.  OIRIDON,  WILSON 

NOES :  Supervisors       NONB 

ABSENT:      Supervisors    McCORQUODALE 


ATTEST:      DONALD  M.    RAIMS,    Clerk 
\.   ^v        Board^fif  Sup^-^n-sors 


Chairpeifeon ,    Board   or ^ 
Garaldlne  F.  Stainberg 
Qialrperson,  pro  tern'>aTf. 


APPROVED  AS   TO   FORM: 


1^-. 


Assistant  County  Counsel 
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County  of  Santa  Clara 


Transportation  Commission 

Counly   Adm.mslralion   auiicmg 

70  West  Hedfl.ng  Street 

San  Jose.  Calilomia  95110 

299-2323    Area  Code  408 


California 


October  14,  1980 


rd  of  Supervisors 
CcAnty  Government  Center 
jqiwest  Hedding  Street 

'  Jose,  California  95110 

Gentlepersons : 

At  its  meeting  of  October  8,  1980,  the  Transportation  Commission 
unanimously  approved  a  policy  and  procedure  to  allow  transverse  underground 
utility  encroachments,  including  the  "open  cutting"  of  paved  sections 
in  unique  situations,  as  outlined  in  the  Transportation  Modes 
Committee  Report  dated  September  18,  1980.   The  Commission  requests 
approval  by  your  honorable  Board  of  that  policy  and  procedure. 

Sincerely, 


^£:^fc/'<^^i^— ^ 


Attachment 
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O.        Aahok  Vyas,  Roads  and  Airports  Dqnrlment,  County  (tf  SSanta  Clara.  NoTcmbo- 13,  1997. 

O-la.  This  comment  addresses  project  design  details  and  construction  methods  presented  in  an  early 
Engineer's  Report  that  s4>paTently  was  an  attachment  to  the  November  19,  1990,  Notice  of 
Preparation  of  a  Draft  EIR  for  the  Guadahipe  River  Flood  Control  Project  (Santa  Clara  Valley 
Water  District  1990).  The  current  version  of  diat  project  is  referred  to  in  this  EIR/S  as  the  Bypass 
Channel  Plan.  The  following  information  is  presented  in  response  to  the  points  raised: 

(1)  A  final  determination  regarding  die  construction  method  for  installation  of  die  reinforced 
concrete  box  (RBC)  culverts  at  the  Almaden  Expressway  crossings  of  Canoas  Creek  and  Ross 
Creek  has  not  been  made.  Note  that  consideration  of  the  bore-and-jack  method  is  required  in 
Mitigation  Measure  No.  2  in  section  4.7.4.  The  County  policies  regarding  transverse  underground 
utility  encroachment  of  the  Almaden  Expressway  will  be  followed. 

(2)  Revised  drawings  for  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  (SCVWD  1995)  show  proposed  right-of-way 
changes  that  would  improve  the  turn  radii  at  the  intersection  of  Capitol  Expressway  and  Chard 
Drive  (refer  to  sheet  14  of  39). 

(3)  The  Corps  and  SCVWD  are  aware  of  the  County's  plans  to  eventually  widen  Almaden 
Expressway  to  accommodate  HOV  lanes.  The  lengdi  of  the  RBC  culverts  at  die  Canoas  Creek  and 
Ross  Creek  crossings  will  be  coordinated  with  the  County  during  the  final  design  stage. 

O-lb.  This  comment  refers  to  Santa  Clara  County  review  of  improvement  plans.  The  comment  does  not 
address  adequacy  of  the  EIR/S.  No  response  or  revision  to  the  EIR/S  is  necessary. 

O-lc.  The  requironent  for  an  encroachment  peimii  from  Santa  Clara  County  for  any  construction  activity 
within  the  Almaden  Expressway  right-of-way  has  been  added  to  section  4.7.3. 

O-ld.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Transportation  Authority  has  reviewed  and  ccnnmented  on  die  Draft  EIR/S. 
Please  refer  to  the  reqxinses  co  comments  K-1  dirough  K-14  above. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE 
Southwest  Region 

501  West  Ocean  Boulevard,  Suite  4200 
Long  Beach,  California  90802-4213 

NOV  I  7  1997 


Mr.  William  DeJager 

U.S.  Anny  Coqjs  of  Engineers 

San  Francisco  District  ,..^  . 

333  Market  Street  '^ 

San  Francisco.  CA   94105-2197 

Dear  Mr.  DeJager: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Draft  EIS/EIR,  Draft  Feasibility  Report  and 
Environmental  Impact  Statement/Report  fDEIS>  Upper  Guadalupe  River  Feasibility  Study. 
Based  upon  our  review,  the  draft  report  does  not  contain  the  information  needed  to  make  a 
determination  that  the  preferred  alternative  would  not  adversely  impact  anadromous  fish, 
particulariy  the  steelhead  trout  that  is  listed  as  threatened  in  the  project  area.  Our  comments  are 
provided  as  General  Comments  that  describe  the  overall  concerns  we  have  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  fishery  considerations  in  the  DEIS  and  Specific  Comments  that  describe  individual 
concerns  or  better  qualify  some  of  the  "general  comments." 

General  Comments 

This  project  description  is  one  of  several  independent  flood  control  actions  on  the  same  water 
body,  affecting  perhaps  as  many  as  eight  independent  reaches.  Anadromous  fish  in  Guadalupe 
River  include  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  that  migrate  through  this  entire  system  of 
reaches.  Chinook  salmon  is  a  candidate  species  for  listing  and  steelhead  is  already  listed  as  a 
"threatened"  species  in  the  project  area.  The  river  has  multiple  habitat-related  problems  that 
prevent  optimum  fish  passage  and  rearing  conditions.  Mostly  these  include  inadequate  water 
quantify,  degraded  water  quality  including  high  water  temperatures,  lack  of  adequate  shoreline 
vegetation,  and  barriers  that  restrict  migration.  Many  of  these  adverse  conditions  could  be 
ameliorated  with  improved  flood  management  practices  and  structures.  Maximum  benefit  would 
occur  if  all  flood  management  actions  were  fiilly  coordinated  and  orchestrated. 

The  project  selected  and  described  in  the  Draft  is  a  subset  of  the  preferred  and  larger  project 
described  in  the  draft  EIS/EIR  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (SCVWD),  January 
1997.    In  fact  there  are  numerous  independent,  imerdependent,  and  interrelated  flood  control 
activities  occurring  in  this  same  river.  Many  have  complex  and  interrelated  mitigation  obligations. 
Several  projects  suggest  shared  mitigation  sites  and  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  double 
coimting  mitigation  credits  in  some  cases. 


P-1 


P-2 
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We  also  learned  of  several  major  programs  that  are  planned  for  the  watershed,  including  a  P-3 

watershed  management  initiative,  a  fishery  management  planning  efifort,  a  basin  sediment 
management  plan,  and  a  vegetation  management  planning  efifort.  All  these  appear  to  be 
substantially  interrelated,  but  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Draft.  Considering  the  piecemeal 
approach  to  flood  protection  that  continues  to  occur  in  the  river,  we  must  suggest  that  the  draft 
report  does  not  comply  with  the  intent  or  spirit  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.    A 
more  basin-wide,  or  at  least  river-wide,  consideration  is  necessary  to  fully  assess  the  cumulative 
impact  of  all  flood  control  projects  and  to  fiilly  coordinate  a  mitigation  plan  that  will  eliminate 
adverse  efiFects  to  steelhead  trout. 

We  understand  the  complexity  of  improving  flood  protection  m  a  highly  urbanized  area  like  the 
San  Jose  community,  especially  within  the  highly  developed  historic  flood  plain.  We  also 
sympathize  with  the  numerous  agencies  that  are  involved  and  the  fragmented  approach  caused  by 
variable  funding  opportunities.  Nonetheless,  a  holistic  watershed  approach  is  essential  in 
anadromous  fish  streams  and  is  compatible  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  national  approach  to 
flood  plain  management. 

Specific  Comments 

Considering  the  complex  and  interrelated  association  with  the  SCVWD  in  the  Guadalupe  River, 
our  comments  are  grouped  into  the  following  sections  that  assess  independent  elements  of  your 
report. 

The  Corps  Flood  Control  Project 

Your  draft  Feasibility  Study  investigates  several  different  plans,  including  No  Action,  Willow 
Glen,  Valley  View,  and  Bypass  Channel.  All  four  plans  provide  different  levels  of  flood 
protection  (existing,  20-,  50-,  and  100-year  flood  events).  We  understand  that  the  Corps  must 
evaluate  a  range  of  alternatives  and  determine  which  plan  maximizes  the  net  economic  benefits, 
defined  as  that  which  maximizes  national  economic  development  (NED).    The  Valley  View  Plan 
provides  the  highest  net  benefit  and  is  selected  as  the  NED  Plan.    Based  totally  on  flood  control 
benefits,  it  increases  the  channel  capacity  to  accommodate  a  50-year  flood  event.    An  exception 
to  this  selection  could  be  considered  if  another  plan  will  provide  100-year  flood  protection. 

The  Corps  completed  a  trade-off  analysis  among  the  three  "action"  plans  and  determined  that  the 
Bypass  Channel  Plan  will  provide  100-year  flood  protection,  will  provide  long  term  aesthetics, 
and  is  preferred  by  the  public.  Further,  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  would  be  the  NED  Plan  if 
recreation  is  incorporated  into  the  analysis.  Therefore,  although  the  Corps  recommends  the 
Valley  View  Plan  as  the  NED,  it  recommends  the  Bypass  Channel  Plan  as  the  selected  alternative. 
If  this  is  not  an  accurate  synopsis,  then  this  decision  is  confusing. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  Project 

This  Corps  flood  control  project  is  really  a  subset  of  the  larger  SCVWD  project  of  which  the  P-5 

Corps  is  a  partner.  The  cumulative  impact  of  both  projects  is  probably  greater  than  that  reported 

\  r 
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in  both  assessments.  Apparently  the  Corps  does  not  intend  to  implement  its  share  of  the  SCVWD     P-5 
project,  but  cost-share  it  (we  noted  this  in  the  SCVWD  draft  EIS/EIR).  Are  the  impacts  of  the 
Corps'  share  of  the  SCVWD  project  fiilly  considered  b  either  project? 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  is  presently  consulting  informally  with  the  Corps      P-6 
and  the  SCVWD  on  the  SCVWD's  preferred  project.    This  will  be  difScult  since  it  remains 
unclear  which  project  will  be  buHt  Formal  consultation  probably  will  be  deferred  until  a  final 
determination  is  made.  In  fiict,  we  recommend  that  a  supplemental  NEPA  EIS  be  prepared  that 
1)  addresses  all  flood  control  initiatives  in  the  Gtiadalupe  River  collectively,  2)  assesses  the 
cumulative  impacts  of  these  actions,  and  3)  identifies  the  mitigation  that  collectively  compensates 
for  all  impacts.  If  any  flood  control  action  becomes  an  emergency  situation,  NMFS  will  consider 
it  independently  and  consult  appropriately. 

If  you  have  questions  regarding  these  comments,  please  contact  Mr.  Tim  Bybee  at 
(707)575-6052. 

Sincerely, 


r 


William  T.Hogarth,  Ph.D. 
Acting  Regional  Administrator 
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p.         l^HIiam  T.  Hogarth,  National  Maiine  Fisheries  Service.  November  17, 1997. 

P-1 .  We  agree  with  the  general  assessment  of  the  river's  condition  and  with  the  desirability  of 
coordinated  management  actions.  We  are  aware  and  have  taken  into  account  other  studies  and 
projects  that  would  potentially  affect  our  study  area.  The  proposed  project  can  stand  alone  with 
clearly  separate  iiiq)acts  and  mitigation.  The  Corps  does  not  have  the  authority  to  do  a 
con^>rehensive  watershed  study  for  the  Guadalupe  River. 

P-2.  Reach  lOB  is  iiitended  as  mitigation  for  die  iq>per  Guadalupe  projea  and  has  also  been  considered 
as  potential  mitigation  for  the  downtown  project,  if  the  iq>per  project  is  determined  to  have  excess 
mitigation.  The  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  Coips  districts  and  the  SCVWD  will  coordinate 
to  ensure  that  there  is  no  double  counting  of  mitigation.  The  text  has  been  clarified  to  avoid  any 
confusion. 

P-3.  A  basin-  or  river-wide  ^^roach  to  flood  control  is  beyond  the  scope  of  die  Corps  Feasibility  Study 
and  EIR/S,  although  flood  control  options,  environmental  setting,  and  mitigation  measures  within 
die  watershed  beyond  the  feasibility  study  area  were  considered  in  the  screening  process  (refer  to 
Chi^r2). 

We  are  sympathetic  to  die  comment's  viewpoint,  but  in  this  context,  the  project's  inqiacts  have 
been  evaluated  and  q>propriate  mitigation  measures  identified.  A  wider  view  of  potoitial  flood 
control  measures  was  part  of  the  screening  process  that  has  led  to  the  two  alternatives  evaluated 
in  this  document. 

P-4.  This  comment  is  an  accurate  summary  of  the  draft  Feasibility  Study  alternative  plan  development 
and  NED  determination. 

P-S.  The  comment  accurately  identifies  diat  die  Corps'  feasibility  study  would  result  in  cost-sharing  in 
Reaches  7  through  12,  and  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks,  while  not  addressing  improvements  in  Reach 
A  and  Reach  6  that  are  included  in  the  SCVWD  proposed  project.  This  EIRyS  focuses  on  all 
potential  impacts  resulting  from  the  flood  control  inqirovement  activities  for  which  the  Corps 
would  be  cost-sharing  with  the  SCVWD.  Flood  control  improvements  borne  solely  by  the 
SCVWD  are  identified  in  the  Cumulative  Iiiq>acts  section,  under  6. 1 .8  Santa  Clara  Valley  District 
Upper  Guadalupe  River  Flood  Control  Project.  The  subsequent  Cumulative  Impacts  and- 
Mitigation  Measures  discussion  in  section  6.2  evaluates  diose  impacts  of  die  Corps  cost-sharing 
project  in  conjunction  with  the  SCVWD  proposed  improvements  in  Reach  A  and  Reach  6,  as  well 
as  other  reasonably  foreseeable  cumulative  projects.  Therefore,  the  environmental  inqacts  of  the 
Corps'  share  of  the  SCVWD  project  are  folly  considered  in  diis  EIS/R. 

P-6.  The  Corps  appreciates  the  NMFS  participation  and  informal  consultation  in  developing  a  more 
environmentally  protective  project.  The  EIS/R  in  section  6.0,  Cumulative  Impacts,  satisfactorily 
addresses  requirements  of  bodi  NEPA  and  CEQA  to  evahiate  die  impacts  of  the  proposed  project 
alternatives  in  conjunction  with  foreseeable  cumulative  projects  in  the  vicinity.  The  section 
discusses  all  present  and  projected  foture  flood  control  initiatives  in  the  Guadaliq)e  River  in  section 
6.1,  assesses  the  ciunulative  impacts  by  environmental  resource  in  section  6.2,  and  identifies 
mitigations  required  to  reduce  the  project's  contribution  to  diese  collective  cumulative  effects. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  justification  for  preparing  a  siq^plemental  EIS  or  EIR  at  a  later  date  whte 
the  final  project  design  is  completed. 
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Q.        Draft  EIR/S  Pnbbc  Hearing  Mfauites,  October  9, 1997. 

(Paragraph  numbers  coincide  with  agenda  item  numbers) 

A  special  meting  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (District)  was  noticed  in  order  to  attend  die 
public  hearing  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps)  held  at  die  Willow  Glen  Educational  Park 
Cafeteria.  2001  Cotde  Avenue,  San  Jose,  California,  at  7  p.m.  on  October  9,  1997. 

1.  The  District  staff  membos  in  attendance  were  R.  R.  Blank,  E.  A.  EUis,  B.  D.  Shylo,  R.R.  Talley, 
D.  Cheong,  and  P.  K.  Whitlock.  No  Board  members  were  in  attendance. 

The  Coips  staff  members  in  attendance  were  L.  Galal,  Lt.  Col.  Thonqison,  R.  Chishohn,  B. 
Smith,  B.  DeJager,  and  D.  MaKitten. 

2.  Ms.  P.  Kay  Whitlock.  Assistant  Goieral  Manager,  announced  diat  the  hearing  was  going  to  begin 
and  diat  Mr.  Brian  Sby\o,  Associate  Real  Estate  Agent,  Project  Development  Group,  was  available 
as  a  Spanish-speaking  interpreter. 

Mr.  Shylo  announced  in  both  Spanish  and  English  diat  his  services  as  a  Spanish-speaking 
interpreter  were  available  for  anyone  interested. 

3.  Lt  Col.  Thooqison.  Commander,  Coips  San  Francisco  District,  opened  the  Corps  public  hearing 
on  the  Draft  Feasibility  Repoit  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement/Environmental  Impact  Report 
(EIS/EIR)  for  the  Upper  Guadahipe  River  Feasibili^  Study  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
kxated  upstream  of  Highway  280  to  Blossom  Hill  Road,  San  Jose.  He  welcomed  those  attending 
the  public  hearing.  He  explained  that  die  Corps  has  respotsibility  for  the  federal  government's 
interest  in  the  Upper  Guadahqie  River  Flood  Control  Project  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  hearing 
was  to  receive  comments  on  die  Draft  EIS/EIR  for  the  Upper  Guadahipe  River.  He  stated  that  the 
hearing  was  being  held  by  die  Corps,  who  has  been  partners  with  the  District  on  this  project  since 
1990.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Coips  Sacramento  District  has  been  working  with  the  District  on 
anodier  flood  cotrol  project  on  die  Guadalupe  River  in  downtown  San  Jose.  He  stated  diat  project 
is  in  the  construction  stage  and  is  not  part  of  tonight's  bearing  and  that  comments  should  be 
focused  on  the  project  along  the  upper  Guadaliqie  River,  radier  than  die  project  in  the  downtown 
San  Jose  area.  He  dien  opened  die  public  hearing  and  introduced  Ms.  Whitlock,  who  would  be 
acting  as  the  hearing  officer. 

Ms.  Whitlock  explained  diat  die  District  is  die  local  sponsor  for  the  Corps'  study  on  this  project. 
The  local  sponsor  may  cost  share  in  die  constructkm  said  would  apettxc  and  maintain  die  facilities 
after  die  project  is  completed.  Ms.  WhitkKk  explained  that  the  District  has  been  working  closely 
widi  die  Corps  and  that  all  comments  received  at  the  Distria's  public  hearing  held  last  April  are 
benig  passed  on  dirough  die  District's  nwoWement  in  die  study  process. 

She  explained  that  at  tcMiigbt's  hearing,  Coips  staff  will  first  give  a  detailed  description  of  die 
project,  including  the  environmental  impacts  and  mitigatioii;  then  the  hearing  will  be  opened  to 
receive  comments.  First,  written  comments  received  to  date  will  be  entered  into  the  record;  die 
hearing  will  dien  be  opraed  to  receive  comments  by  public  agencies,  followed  by  organized 
groiq»,  and  then  comncnts  fixm  anyone  wishing  to  make  a  statement.  She  stated  that  comments 
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taken  today  will  be  put  into  the  record  along  with  any  written  conunents  received  up  through 
October  27,  1997.  She  conveyed  that  these  comments  will  be  responded  to  fully  in  the  Final 
Report.  She  then  introduced  Ms.  Lynne  Galal  of  the  Corps  San  Francisco  District. 

Using  a  slide  presentation,  Ms.  Galal  reviewed  ^  project  prq)osals  and  explained  that  the  Corps 
is  analyzing  ways  to  reduce  the  impacts  of  flooding  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Blossom  Hill  Road  at  the  southern  end  of  the  study's  S-mile  reach.  She  stated  that  approximately 
7,500  homes  and  businesses  are  located  within  the  100-year  floodplain.  She  discussed  the  steps 
to  initiating  a  proposed  flood  control  project. 

Ms.  Galal  pointed  out  that  the  District  has  their  own  Draft  EIR/S  which  enables  the  District  to 
continue  pursuing  the  project  in  a  timely  manner,  should  federal  funding  not  be  granted. 

Ms.  Galal  discussed  the  three  flood  control  alternatives:  limited  channel  widening,  e:q>anded 
channel  widening,  and  the  bypass  channel  plan,  which  is  the  preferred  plan. 

Ms.  Galal  then  introduced  Mr.  Bill  DeJager  of  the  Corps  Environmental  Planning  Section. 

Using  a  slide  presentation,  Mr.  DeJager  discussed  the  "lOO-year"  flood  event,  the  Bypass  Channel 
Plan,  and  die  environmental  impacts  and  mitigation  associated  with  this  plan.  He  thm  turned  the 
hearing  back  over  to  Ms.  Galal. 

Ms.  Galal  explained  the  process  after  the  public's  comments  are  received.  She  pointed  out  diat 
die  comment  period  ends  October  27,  1997,  and  that  the  comments  provided  would  be  addressed 
in  writing  in  the  Final  EIR/S. 

Ms.  Whitlock  stated  that  comments  would  now  be  taken. 

Mr.  Randall  R.  Talley,  P.E.,  Supervising  Engineer,  Water  Resources  Management  Group,  read 
the  following  statement  into  the  record: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our  support  for  the  Corps'  efforts  to 
provide  flood  protection  on  the  Guadalupe  River  where  we  have  experienced  significant 
and  frequent  flooding  that  has  caused  d^unage,  disrupted  the  community,  and  threatened 
the  lives  and  property  of  hundreds  of  fomilies.  This  is  a  problem  that  needs  a  sohition. 
Potential  damages  from  a  lOO-year  flood  are  estimated  to  be  $280  million. 

The  District  is  supportive  of  the  plan  to  protect  against  the  100-year  flood,  which  is  the 
District  Board's  policy  when  it  is  possible.  This  will  reduce  or  eliminate  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  purchasing  flood  insurance;  it  will  conform  to  the  100-year  channel 
improvements  being  constructed  upstream  and  downstream;  it  will  reduce  die  overall  risk 
from  flooding  and  loss  of  life  to  a  large  densely  urbanized  area;  and  the  continuity  of  a 
lOO-year  plan  has  die  potential  to  provide  substantial  recreation  benefits  to  die  kx:al 
community. 

Alternatives  that  provide  less  protection  do  not  provide  near  the  benefits  of  a  lOO-year 
plan.  These  would  not  be  acceptable  alternatives  to  the  District  or  die  community.  The 
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District  appreciates  the  Coips'  willingness  to  work  closely  with  the  us,  and  we  assure  you 
that  the  District  will  aHdnue  to  strongly  support  Ae  Corps'  efforts  to  formulate  a  plan  that 
solves  a  significant  problem  and  is  accqxable  to  the  local  community. 

This  is  being  accoiiq>lished  through  the  dual  project  process  described  by  Ms.  Galal.  The 
District  has  brought  the  community's  concerns  learned  from  our  public  hearing  held  last 
April  to  die  Corps  by  our  participation  in  the  Corps  process.  The  District  Board  is 
reviewing  the  project  in  response  to  the  comments  received  from  the  coomiunity  during 
the  public  hearing,  and  the  final  resolution  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Corps. 

Ms.  Whidock  called  on  the  audience  monbers  vtiio  submitted  ^>eaker  cards. 

Mr.  Vincente  Mendez,  311  WiUow  Street,  San  Jose,  did  not  wish  to  ^>eak. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Jc^nnann,  representing  the  Guadalupe-Coyote  Resource  Conservation  District  and 
the  Western  Water  Canoes  Qub,  expressed  concern  regarding  maintenance  costs  and  restoration 
of  the  river  as  an  alternative.  He  staled  that  the  natural  river  bypass  channels  should  be  reinstated, 
and  that  the  coiKrMe  should  be  removed  from  the  river.  He  pointed  out  that  a  combined  study 
costs  less  and  should  have  been  performed  as  opposed  to  two  sq>arate  studies. 

Ms.  A.  O.  Black,  1580  Creek  Drive,  San  Jose,  expressed  concern  regarding  creek  maintenance 
as  weU  as  trail  maintenance  and  rev^etation.  She  questioned  if  die  oj^rtunity  to  not  pursue  the 
project  was  available  if  die  100-year  plan  was  not  approved. 

Ms.  Enna  Procaccio,  2278  Mazzaglia  Avenue,  San  Jose,  eiqiressed  die  need  to  quickly  clean  i^ 
the  creeks  to  avoid  or  minrniire  future  flooding. 

Mr.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Jakovina,  1760,  1784,  and  1874  Creek  Drive,  San  Jose,  e:q>ressed 
concern  regarding  habitat,  maintaimng  die  int^rity  of  die  river,  mitigation,  and  oversight  during 
c(Histruction. 

Mr.  Roger  Castillo  represendng  the  SUichip  Chiixwk,  1596  Ivy  Creek  Circle,  San  Jose,  reported 
diat  he  has  observed  and  documented  die  return  of  the  safanon.  He  stated  that  he  believes  that 
money  was  wasted  when  the  District  raised  the  levees  downstream.  He  recommended  diat  die 
District  implement  a  pilot  plan  using  the  Rosgen  method  since  die  previous  plan  was  ineffective. 


Ms.  Marilyn  Hofanes,  1635  Creek  Drive,  San  Jose,  spoke  on  bdialf  of  all  Creek  Drive  residents. 
Sbt  stressed  diat  the  creeks  need  to  be  cleaned  up  and  diat  she  has  been  trying  to  get  die  District 
to  do  so  near  Willow  den  Way  for  the  last  five  years  but  hasn't  gotten  anywhere  whfa  die  District. 
She  stated  that  she  heard  die  Malone  Road  bridge  was  in  trouble.  She  is  against  the  project  and 
believes  that  cleaning  die  creek  wouki  resolve  die  flooding  problem,  ther^y  eliminating  the  need 
for  die  project.  She  also  questiooed  if  the  effiectiveness  of  this  project  in  preventing  flooding  was 
really  Imown. 

Ms.  Rose  Houseweart,  1783  Creek  Drive,  San  Jose,  stated  that  cleaning  up  dw  creek  does  make 
a  difference  and  would  help  reduce  the  flooding. 
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Mr.  William  Gaifoett,  P.O.  Box  36132,  San  Jose,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  environmental 
organization  called  T.H.E.  P.U.B.L.I.C.  Mr.  Garbea  (xniq)lained  about  not  being  able  to  receive 
the  Corps  Draft  ESR/S  document.  He  questioned  why  the  project  was  only  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  Blossom  Hill  Road.  He  stated  that  controlled  flooding  is  needed  and  that 
shopping  carts  and  d^ris  needs  to  be  ronoved  from  Ross  and  Canoas  Creeks.  He  also  stated  that 
develofHnent  should  be  eliminated  aioag  flooc^lains  and  roads;  vacant  land,  and  park  lands  should 
be  utilized  as  part  of  die  solution.  He  expressed  that  he  has  lived  along  the  river  for  30  years  and 
still  has  not  seen  anydiing  done  yet. 

Mr.  Kevin  L.  David,  rq>resenting  Martyr  On  The  River,  1641  Mackey  Avenue,  San  Jose,  reported 
that  be  was  never  notified  of  this  meeting  and  that  he  was  disappointed  about  die  advertisement  of 
the  meting.  He  questioned  the  schedule  of  die  project,  pointing  out  that  the  District's  coiiq>letion 
time  had  changed  from  25  to  five  years.  He  pointed  out  that  the  dams  are  overflowing  and 
suggested  increasing  the  utilization  of  the  lakes.  In  addition,  he  said  that  die  bridge  on  Willow 
Glen  Way  needs  to  be  raised,  and  diat  he  was  against  the  bypass  channel  plan.  He  expressed  his 
concern  that  the  project  was  under  study  for  the  past  37  years.  He  asked  diat  all  die  costs 
associated  with  all  the  Guadalupe  River  Ptojects  be  provided. 

Ms.  Nancy  Malick,  644  Willow  Glen  Way,  San  Jose,  stated  diat  she  also  was  not  satisfied  about 
die  public  meeting  notification  and  that  sIk  did  not  receive  a  notice  of  diis  meeting.  She  pointed 
out  that  debris  needs  to  be  removed  frt)m  the  creeks,  in  particular  die  shewing  carts.  Ms.  Malick 
questioned  the  effects  on  downstream  Guadalupe  River  once  die  upstream  work  is  c<Mi^ete. 

Mr.  James  Dumbolton,  1909  Creek  Avenue,  San  Jose,  did  not  wish  to  speak. 

Ms.  Whidock  opcaed  the  meeting  to  anyone  who  did  not  hand  in  a  speaker  card  that  wished  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Gary  Jansen,  1062  Fairview  Avenue,  San  Jose,  stated  that  he,  too,  did  not  receive  a  written 
notice  of  this  meeting.  He  said  that  the  project  was  taking  too  long,  and  that  money  was  being 
wasted  on  all  these  studies.  He  stated  he  wanted  these  meetings  st(q>ped.  He  expressed  concern 
that  the  himian  element  was  lost  and  was  upset  about  the  time  frame  involved  with  die  project 
construction,  25  years  for  the  Dstrict  versus  five  years  for  the  Corps.  He  expressed  concern  diat 
the  project  wiU  actually  be  constructed.  He  said  be  wants  to  see  die  creek  cleaned  iq>.  He 
expressed  concern  about  die  District  rental  properties  and  complained  about  the  flood  insurance 
rates  and  benefits. 

Ms.  Galal  ^wlogized  that  the  Corps  had  not  notified  die  individual  residents  of  die  study  area  in 
writing  of  this  meeting.  She  stated  diat  it  was  the  Corps'  responsibility,  not  the  District's. 

Lt.  Col.  Thonq>son  stated  diat  staff  would  be  available  for  questions  after  the  meeting. 

Lt.  Col.  Thonq)son  closed  die  public  hearing  and  adjourned  the  meetii^g  at  9:20  p.m. 

ElizabediA.  Ellis 

Deputy  Clerk/Board  of  Directors 
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RESPONSES  TO  PUBUC  CONCERNS  EXPRESSED  IN  THE  PUBUC  HEARING 
ON  OCTOBER  9, 1997 


Maintain  existing  hahitat.   Maintain  the  integrity  of  ttie  river. 

Due  to  severe  space  constraints,  provision  of  flood  control  necessarily  will  mean  removal  of 
considerable  urban  development  and/or  riparian  habitat.  The  proposed  plan  tries  to  balance  human 
needs  with  ecological  considerations.  The  Minimize  Vegetation  Impacts  Alternative  in  the  SCVWD's 
EfR/S  would  provide  reduced  habitat  iiiq>acts  but  would  cost  an  additional  $20  million  and  would 
displace  more  people.  Some  members  of  the  public  have  indicated  diat  diey  consider  even  the 
preferred  alternative  to  be  too  expensive. 

Concrete  rubble  should  be  removed  from  the  river  as  it  is  unsightly,  a  hazard,  and  impedes  fish 
migrations. 

Removal  is  planned  in  some  areas,  and  the  Coips  will  investigate  this  possibility  further  during  the  next 
design  phase.  However,  there  are  some  difficulties  with  diis  idea.  Mitigation  for  environmental 
impacts  might  be  required.  Removal  could  be  difficult  and  e]q>ensive  in  some  locations.  In  the  fiiture, 
installation  of  proposed  vortex  rock  weirs  will  prevem  downcutting  of  the  chaimel. 

Build  a  stream  restoration  alternative  instead. 

Stream  restoration  would  provide  long-term  environmental  benefits,  but  would  also  require  a  great  deal 
more  land.  This  would  cost  much  more  and  displace  far  more  pec^le  tban  the  proposed  plan.    This 
situation  is  discussed  in  die  SCVWD's  EIR^S  under  their  Stream  Restoration  Alternative,  and  section 
2.2  of  the  Corps's  Final  EIR/S. 

Maintenance  coste  for  the  project  may  he  excessive. 

With  all  costs  considered,  including  maintenance  costs  over  the  100-year  project  lifetime,  the  proposal 
will  still  make  economic  sense  in  the  long  term.    Project  maintenance  costs  paid  for  with  taxpayer's 
money  need  to  be  balanced  against  flood  clean-up  costs  and  damage  to  public  ^cilities,  which  are  also 
paid  with  taxpayer  dollars.  Sediment  modeling  indicates  that  there  should  not  be  a  serious  problem 
with  sediment  accumulation.  jti 

Fjiiphasi.<!  .should  be  placed  upon  maintenance  of  die  existing  channel   including  removal  of  trash  and 
shopping  carts,  and  cutting  hack  brush. 

The  SCVWD  does  not  have  maintenance  easements  for  much  of  die  river.  However,  if  landowners 
wish  to  they  can  work  with  neighborhood  groups  and  the  SCVWD  to  arrange  for  cleanup.  Removal  of 
significant  amount  of  vegetation  would  have  negative  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  and  would  have  to  be 
mitigated. 
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There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  fish  and  wildlife.  Take  care  of  human  needs  bv  preventing  flooding. 

The  proposed  alternative  would  protect  most  habitat  and  mitigate  habitat  inq>acts  while  providing 
substantial  flood  control.  The  Corps  must  follow  federal  laws,  regulations,  and  policies.  The  SCVWD 
must  also  follow  state  laws,  regulations,  and  policies. 

Environmental  protection  rules  have  been  established  in  response  to  severe  past  impacts  on  the 
environment  by  activities  intended  to  benefit  humans. 

The  proposal  is  too  expensive. 

The  existing  river  channel  is  far  too  small  in  many  areas  to  handle  larger  floods.  A  much  larger 
charmel  is  needed  to  avoid  serious  flooding  in  the  future.  Habitats  along  the  river  are  regionally 
scarce,  ecologically  valuable,  and  must  be  replaced  at  considerable  expense  if  removed.    Real  estate 
along  the  river  is  very  expensive,  and  substantial  amounts  of  this  real  estate  must  be  acquired  for  the 
project.    Additional  expenses  include  replacement  of  several  bridges  that  caimot  pass  large  floods,  and 
relocation  of  utilities  includir>g  water  wells.  Given  all  the  practical  and  legal  constraints  involved,  a 
project  providing  protection  against  a  100-year  flood  at  this  location  is  very  costly. 

Do  something  chewier  like  cleaning  up  the  river.  Cleaning  up  the  river  is  all  you  need  to  do  to  prevent 
flooding 

Cleaning  up  trash  and  shopping  carts  in  the  river  would  certainly  be  beneficial  in  several  ways. 
However,  this  would  only  have  a  minor  effect  on  the  ability  of  the  river  to  handle  floods.  Removal  of 
vegetation  would  need  to  be  extensive  to  have  a  significant  effect,  and  even  then  the  flood  control 
benefits  would  not  be  very  great.  Moderate  and  large  floods  would  still  overflow  the  channel.  In 
addition,  extensive  removal  of  vegetation  without  replacement  would  not  be  allowed  by  regulatory 
agencies  due  to  environmental  impacts. 

Would  there  be  adequate  oversight  of  construction  bv  contractors? 

Yes,  the  Corps  and  SCVWD  will  have  adequate  oversight  to  ensure  the  contractor  constructs  tiie 
focility  in  a  proper  manner. 

Impacts  on  salmon  and  steelhead  trout. 

The  project  has  been  designed  to  greatly  reduce  impacts  on  these  fish,  although  impacts  could  not  be 
entirely  avoided.  The  project  is  designed  to  fiilly  mitigate  impacts  to  these  fish  over  time.  Modifying 
the  proposal  to  further  reduce  impacts  (as  in  the  Minimize  Vegetation  In^>acts  Alternative  discussed  in 
the  SCVWD 's  EIR/EIS)  would  niake  the  project  much  more  expensive  and  would  displace  many  more 
people.  The  Corps  and  tlie  SCVWD  are  engaged  in  ongoing  discussions  wi&  state  aiKi  federal  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  regarding  impacts  and  mitigation.  See  discussion  below  regarding  mitigation  of 
fisheries  impacts. 
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Mitiyarion  would  not  be  effective,  tipiaream  tributaries  are  not  suitable  habitat  fnr  flnadrommis  fish 

There  would  be  two  primary  types  of  mitigation:  riparian  forest  and  aquatic.  Rq>arian  forest  mitigation 
is  noimally  relatively  easy  when  it  is  done  in  an  area  where  riparian  forest  formerly  grew  and  as  long 
as  irrigation  is  provided  initially  to  enable  the  trees  to  become  established.  Existing  riparian  forest 
along  the  river  ranges  from  very  young  to  fairly  mature.    Mitigation  of  the  young  forest  could  be 
accomplished  in  lO^lS  years,  but  it  would  take  perhaps  40  years  to  replace  the  more  mature  forest. 
Occasional  existing  trees  are  much  older,  however. 

Aquatic  mitigation  would  focus  on  providing  good  habitat  conditions  for  chinook  salmon  and  steelhead 
trout.  Success  of  the  aquatic  mitigation  would  be  dependtnt  primarily  iqwn  the  establishment  of 
enough  riparian  forest  along  the  river's  edge  to  provide  adequate  shade  and  other  associated  habitat 
features. 

Habitat  quality  in  upstream  tributaries  varies  locally.  S<nne  areas  currently  have  little  shade  or 
streamside  vegetation,  while  other  areas  have  much  better  habitat  and  resident  trout  populations. 
Providing  access  to  these  areas  will  benefit  anadromous  fish. 

Please  also  see  response  to  comment  L-2. 

Effects  of  the  downtown  r.iiaHaliip«^  River  project  on  die  river  and  on  fish. 

The  portion  of  the  downtown  project  diat  has  already  been  constructed  provides  an  overflow  area  for 
floodwaters  while  enabling  the  river  to  maintain  its  existing  course.  Construction  of  the  remainder  of 
die  project  is  contingent  upon  die  ^^roval  of  revised  mitigation  plans  by  regulatory  agencies. 

These  studies  are  too  expensive. 

We  agree  that  the  Corps  study  has  been  e]q>ensive.  However,  this  expenditure  is  small  conq>ared  to 
either  the  project  cost  or  long-term  flood  damages. 

These  studies  are  fairing  too  long.  The  project  should  have  been  built  bv  now. 

The  studies  have  taken  longer  than  expected,  but  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
and  the  need  to  reconcile  conflicting  needs  and  objectives. 

Would  the  project  really  be  effective  m  prftventiny  floods?  :,.  .^ 

The  pr(^>osed  alternative  would  greatly  mcrease  the  oqiacity  of  the  river  to  contain  floodwaters. 

Effect  of  this  project  on  the  downtown  rhiarlalitpi^  pmjert 

When  the  Corps  designed  the  downtown  project,  it  was  anticq>ated  that  flood  flows  along  die  upper 
Guadalupe  River  would  remain  in  the  channel  rather  than  ^reading  out  across  the  flooc^lain.  This 
normal  planning  assumption  enables  a  downstream  project  to  remain  viable  if  another  project  is  ever 
constructed  upstream.  Therefore,  the  upper  Guadalupe  flood  control  project  will  not  cause  the 
downtown  Guadalupe  project  to  be  overwhelmed  by  floods. 
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Controlled  flooding  is  needed.  Construct  an  off-stream  storage  facility  instead  of  this  project    Acquire 
the  Valley  View  fRubino^  property  and  use  it  as  an  overflow  area. 

The  property  mentioned  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  a  flood  in  storage.  The  floodplain  covers  about 
2,300  acres,  while  the  Valley  View  property  covers  about  97  acres.    While  the  acreage  of  the 
expanded  floodway  proposed  by  the  Corps  and  the  SCVWD  would  be  fairly  small,  it  would  act  to 
move  water  downstream  rather  than  holding  it  in  storage.  Therefore,  each  acre  of  floodway  would  be 
able  to  handle  many  times  the  water  volume  that  would  cover  one  acre  of  land  in  static  storage. 

There  are  no  other  remaining  undeveloped  sites  large  enough  to  make  off-stream  storage  a  workable 
option. 

Store  water  in  upstream  reservoirs  instead. 

There  are  two  ways  this  might  be  done.  First,  operation  of  the  upstream  reservoirs  could  be  changed 
to  make  flood  control  their  primary  purpose.  However,  this  would  mean  keq>ing  the  reservoirs  as 
empty  as  possible  during  the  winter  months,  which  would  largely  negate  their  water  siqiply  function. 
Replacement  water  would  be  very  expensive  and  may  not  be  available.  Unlike  some  reservoirs 
elsewhere,  these  reservoirs  are  not  large  enough  to  provide  both  flood  control  and  water  supply 
effectively.  Even  if  they  were  managed  exclusivity  for  flood  control,  they  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
enough  flood  control  to  avoid  a  need  for  channel  modifications  downstream. 

Alternately,  new  reservoirs  could  be  constructed.  However,  this  would  have  larger  habitat  impacts 
than  the  proposed  alternative  and  would  still  not  provide  eiKMigh  flood  control  to  avoid  charmel 
modification  in  some  downstream  areas.  Additionally,  this  alternative  is  not  economically  feasible; 
costs  would  be  much  greater  than  benefits. 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  draft  EIR/S  from  the  public  library  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  located. 

The  availability  of  this  document  at  local  libraries  was  verified. 

More  people  should  have  been  notified  of  the  meeting. 

We  apologize  for  not  providing  notification  to  more  people.    An  expanded  mailing  list  will  be  used  to 
notify  the  pubUc  of  the  availability  of  the  final  EIR/S. 

Control  development  along  the  river. 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  local  government.  At  this  point,  almost  the  entire  river  length  has  adjacent 
development. 

Rental  properties  operated  by  the  SCVWD. 

These  issues  have  been  referred  to  SCVWD,  which  owns  and  manages  these  properties. 
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PlnnH  insurance  rates  and  benefits. 

The  niles  of  the  flood  insunnce  program  are  set  by  Congress  and  by  die  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA). 

Homeowners  have  been  paying  flood  insurance  premhmis  all  these  years  and  now  the  SCVWD  wants 
tQ  use  our  ta»  dollars  to  pay  for  this  project.  Where  did  all  die  money  from  our  flood  insurance 
premiimK  go? 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  flood  insurance  program  is  to  enable  residents  and  businesses  in  floodplains  to 
obtain  affordable  flood  insurance.  Flood  insurance  proniums  are  used  to  pay  for  die  cost  of  die 
program,  including  benefits  paid  to  flood  victims.  The  program  is  not  intended  to  raise  money  for 
flood  prevention. 
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APN  assessor's  parcel  number 

BAAQMD  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District 

BCR  benefit-to-cost  ratio 

CERCLA  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  &  Liability  Act 

CFR  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 

cfs  cubic  feet  per  second 

DFG  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

EIS/R  environmental  impact  statement/report 

EQ  environmental  quality  (account) 

FEMA  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

FWS  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

HTRW  hazardous,  toxic,  and  radiological  waste 

IDC  interest  during  construction 

LERRD  lands,  easements,  relocations,  rights-of-way,  and  disposal 

MCACES  micro-computer  aided  cost  estimating  system 

NAP  normal  annual  precipitation 

NED  national  economic  development 

NFIP  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 

O&M  operation  and  maintenance 

OMRR&R  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  replacement,  and  rehabilitation 

OSE  other  social  effects  (account) 

PCA  project  cost-sharing  agreement 

PED  preconstruction  engineering  and  design 

PSA  preliminary  site  assessment 

RBA  risk-based  analysis 

RED  regional  economic  development  (account) 

SCVWD  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District 

SPRR  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 

SRA  shaded  riverine  aquatic  (habitat) 

UPRR  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

USEPA  U.S.  Environmental  Agency 
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